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I. — 0)1 ilwNegro’s Place ui Naiurc.* By James Hukt, Ph.D., 
P.S.A.j P.E.S.L., F.A.S.L., Foreigp. Associate of tlie 
Antliropological Society of Paris, Honorary Fellow of tie 
Etlinological Society of London, Corresponding Member 
of the Upper Hesse Society for Natural and Medical 
Science, etc., etc., and President of the Anthropological 
Society of London. 

I PEOPOSE in this communication to discuss the physical and 
mental characters of the Negro, with a view of determining not 
only his position in animated nature, but also the station to 
be assigned to him in the genus homo. I shall necessarily have 
to go over a wide field, and cannot hope to treat the subject in 
an exhaustive manner. I shall be amply satisfied if I succeed in 
directing the attention of my scientific friends to a study of 
this most important and hitherto nearly neglected branch of 
the gi-eat science of Anthropology. ’ 

It is not a little remarkable that the subject I propose to 
bring before you this evening is one which has never been dis- 
cussed before a scientific audience in this Metropolis. In 
France, in America, and in Germany, the physical and mental 
characters of the Negro have been frequently discussed, and 
England alone has neglected to pay that attention to the 
question which its importance demands. I shah, therefore, 
make no apology for bringing this subject in its entirely 
imder your consideration, although I should have preferred 
discussing each point in detail. I hope, however, this even- 
ing to bring before you facta and opinions that will lay a good 
foundation for future inquiry and discussion. Although I shall 


* Bead Nor. VI, 18G3. 
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that is found in different races, but shall simply say that my 
remarks ■will be confined to the typical -woolly-headed Negro. 
Not only is there a large amount of mixed blood in Africa, but 
there are also apparently races of very different physical cha- 
racters, and in as far as they approach the iypical Negro, so 
far will my remarks apply to them. But I shall exclude en- 
tirely from consideration aU those who, have European, Asiatic, 
Moorish or Berber blood in their veins. 

My object is to attempt to determine the position which one 
well-defined race occupies in the genus homo, and the relation 
or analogy. which the negro race bears to animated nature 
generally. We have recently heard discussions respecting 
Man’s place in nature : but it seems to me that we err in 
grouping all the different races of Man under one generic 
name, and then compare them -with the anthropoid Apes. 
If we -wish to make any advance in discussing such a subject, 
we must not speak of man generally, but must select one race 
or species, and draw onr comparison in this maimer. I shall 
adopt this plan in comparing the Negp’O with the European, as 
represented by the G-erman, Frenchman, or Englishman. Our 
object is not to support some foregone conclusion, but to en- 
deavour to ascertain what is the truth, by a careful and con- 
scientious examination and discussion of the facts before us. 
In any conclusion I may draw respecting the Negro’s cha- 
racter, no decided opinion -will be implied as to the vexed ques- 
tion of man’s origin. If the negro could be proved to be a 
distinct species from the European, it would not follow that 
they had not the same origin — ^it would only render their 
identity of origin less hkely. I shall, also, have to dwell 
much on the analogies existing between the Negro and the 
Anthropoid Apes j but these analogies do not necessarily in- 
volve relationship. The Negro race, in some of its characters, 
is the lowest of existing races, while in others it approaches 
the highest lype of European : and this is the case -with other 
savage races. We find the same thing in the Anthropoid Apes, 
where some species resemble man in one character, and some in 
another. 

The father of English Ethnology, Dr. Prichard, thought ihat 
the original pair must halve been Negroes, and that mankind 

B 2 ■ 
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dcscenclecl from tliem. His words are :* — Tt must be con- 
cluded that the process of nature in the human species is the 
transmutation of the characters of the N^egro into those of the 
European^ or the evolution of white varieties in black races of 
men. We have seen that there are causes existing which are 
capable of producing such an alteration, but wo have no facts 
which induce us to suppose that the reverse of this change 
could in any circumstance bo effected. This leads us to the in- 
ference that the primitive stock of men were Negroes, which 
has every ajipcarance of tmth.^^ It is not a little remarkable 
that although Bluinenbach and Prichard were both advocates 
for the unity of man, they materially differed in their argumen- 
tation. Blumcnbaeh saw, in his five varieties of man, nothing 
but degener.acy from some ideal perfect tj'pe. Prichard, on 
the contraiy, asserted he conld imagine no arguments, or knew 
of no facts, to suiiport such a conclusion. Prichard, however, 
was not alone in this supposition ; for Pallas, f Lacepdde, J 
Hunt or, § Dooi-nik,l| and Link,*^ wore also inclined to the same 
riew. IVe must not dwell on such speculations ; -for on the 
present occasion wo shall not touch on the origin of man : it 
will bo enough if wo assist in removing some of the mis- 
conceptions regarding the Negro-race existing in the minds 
of some men of science. It is too generally taught that 
the Negro only differs from the European in the colour of his 
skin and the peculiarity of his hair. The skin and hair are, 
however, by no means the only characters which distinguish 
the Negp'o from the European, even physically ; wlulst the 
mental and moral difi'orence is still greater than the demon- 


Itcsearchcs into the PhyfticaX History of UTanhind, 1813^ p. 233. 
f Travels through the Southern Provinces of the Jltrssian Empire, m l'793-4. 
i Vue QMraXc, etc. Paris, 1S23. 

§ Disputaiio inauguralis de Homimtw Pnricfrttil«rs ct caniw cansis caspowens, 
etc. Joannes Hunter. EdinburgU, 1775. 

11 iryssrccn*^-naiu«r7;i!Ti<Knflf Ondcr^oc?;, etc. Amst., 1803. 

^ On this point Link (Die Uricclf, etc., Berlin, 1821-2) says ; — ''Soemmering’s 
investigations (Die Korporliche Vcrschicdenheit deg Hogers, ITrankfurt, 
1735,) show how much more the Hegro in his internal structure resembles the 
Ape than the European. The latest productions of the animiQ world were 
mammals, and it stands to reason that the most recent race should be that 
which is the most remote fi.*om the other mammals, and that race should be 
the oldest which approaclios them most, namely, the Negro. Colour, also, 
confirms tliis everywhere, when we observe white and black nTiim nig of the 
same species. The latter alwaj's form the original stock, the former the 
deviation.'* 
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strated physical difFei'enco. In the first place, ■\vhat are the 
physical distinctions hetwoeh the Negro and the European ? 
The average height of tlie Negro* is less than that of the 


* The Btaturo of tlio Negro approaOlics tbc middJo sizo. The tribes above 
tbo middle stature arc probably more mimcrous tban those below it . I know 
of no instances of dwartlsm among Negroes, tbougb tbo monuments of Egypt 
sbow tbat there wero dwoi'fs among tbc Nc^ocs at a very remote epoch. 
Nevcrtbelcss, giants and dwarfs occupy a certain place in tbo ideas and stories 
of the Negro, as well as tailed men. We know wliat to believe as regards 
the latter point. With rcsxicct to dwarfs, tbc Bosjesmen seem to answer tbo 
ideas of tbo Negroes, for tbcj’playin their stories tbc same part as tbo 
Hyperboreans in tbo traditions of ancient Greece. Obesity is exceptionally 
found in males of high rank, and more IVoqucnily in tbo women. Tbo dis- 
position to grow fat is less rave among tbc short ibau among the tall Negroes. 
The taller arc frequently lank and very angular. 

« On examining tbc ijh.vsiognom 3 * of tbo Negro, I would first observe that 
tbc palpebral fissure is narrow and horizontal; buttbcapcrtui'e of tbc nostrils 
presents instead of a raised triangle a tranversc ellipsis ; that the point of the 
nose is obtuse, round, and thick ; tbnt the ear is small, detached from tbo 
bead, with a lobule little separated. To this must be added tbc checks 
stuiTcd by tbc mnssoters, tbc conformation of tbo jaws and lips, and tbo 
ensemble of the physiognomy of the Negro presents a singular mixture. Tlio 
inferior part reflects sensuality', not to say more ; above the inoutb wc niigbt 
say it is tbc face of a new-born child ciUargcd. Tbo absence of expression 
in tbc features produces the cflcct of an unfinished work. The change of 
colour, BO significant in tbc white man, tbat mute language, but more cflectivo 
tban tbo spok^ word which moves us, is almost entirely absent in our 
African brothers. Tlio black veil wbieb covers tbo whole, oven withdraws 
tbo play of tbc muscles from tbc eye of tbc observer, unless it bo in moments 
of passionate agitation. 

** Tbc ey'o alone enables us to judgo what passes in tbc depth of tbo mind. 
This mirror is suiliciontly bright to enable us to distinguisb two classes, 
which may bo compared to the choleric and pblogmatio temperaments. The 
travcUors who have observed the Negro in bis native coimtry indicate some 
ciqiressivc, and, so to say, national sliadi^, which distinmiisb the peoples of 
the Sudan. This is in harmony with the dificrcnccs m fbaturcs, stature, 
wc shall speak of in tbc sequel. Wc find thus among tbc authors tbc terms, 
"dignified and proud, jovial and gay, intelligent and cunning;” also, 
"insignificant and inexpressive, nudancboly' and morose, dull and stupid.** 
Thus tbc Negro participates also in tliis respect largely of the nature of man 
in general ; but it cannot be said of liim what was implied to tbc American, 
" Gentleness hovers on bis lips, and ferocity gushes from bis eyes.** 

" Tbo neck of the Negro is generally short ; it is scarcely 8 to 0 centimetres, 
excepting very tall subjects, when it attains 10 centimetres ; tbc prominenco 
of the larynx is rounded ; the shoulders ore less powerful than in the Turanian 
or Aryan. The Negro prefers carrying bis biuxlcn on tbc bead. The Negro 
is shrunk in tbc flank, tbc abdomen frequently' relaxed; tbc mnbilicus, 
situated nearer tbc pubis tban in tbo Europcim, is slightly prominent. 

"After these short remarks on tbc conformaUon of the trunk, wo must fix 
our attention on tbc limbs. Wc have already indicated the proportion of tbo 
parts which compose them. It now remains to describe tbeir particular form. 
The arm and the forearm of the Negro present neither tbo muscular contours 
of tbo European noi'.tbo rounded shape of the American. Tbo palm of the 
band, as well as tbc solp of tbc foot, are always of a bistro colour. The palm 
is narrow and flattened ; that is to say, the tbonnr and bypolbenar eminences, 
as well as the tactile cushions, are little developed. Tbo folds of tbc palm 
arc very simple and rudimentary. fingers arc elongated ; of little thick- 

ness at the ends ; tbo nails ore flat, bistre coloured, and rather widened at tbo 
end. 
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Eurojican, and altliongli tliere are occasionally exceptions, tlie 
skeleton of tlie Negro is generally heavier, and tlie bones larger 
and tliicker in proportion to tlic muscles than those of the Eui’o- 
pean. The bones are also whiter, froili the greater abundance of 
calcareous salts. The thorax is generally laterally compressed, 
and, in thin individuals, presents a c^dindrical form, and is 
smaller in proportion to the extremities. The extremities of the 
Negro differ from other races more by proportion than by foim : 
the arm usually reaches below the middle of the femur. The log 
is on the whole longer, but is made to look short on account of 
the ankle being only between IJin. to Ir^in. above the ground; 
this character is often seen in mulattoes. The foot is flat, and 
the heel is both flat and long. Burmpistor has 2iointed out the 


“ In the inforior limb wo observe the fold of the Inittocks less rounded, the 
thighs more nngiil.ar in front and qiocially at the back j the knees approxi- 
mated ; the calf usually weak, shoi-t, and lateral^- compressed ; the feet spread 
out) the heel ■nude and prominent; the lateral borders of the feet straight, 
their antei-ior portion -n-idoued ; the groat toes short and small. The foot is 
rarely highly arched ; on the otlior hand it is elongated, and what it wants in 
height is made up by the tibia, which is longer in proportion. 

" This conformation of the foot of the Nogro has induced a learned 
naturalist to take the foot ns tho starting point to iix the iype of yac.es. But 
the partictd;irs given by H. Simonot, on the divorsitios mot with in this re- 
spect among the peoples of the Senegal, which accord with tho reports of 
other travellers and ray own observations, tlmow doubt upon the constancy of 
the conformation. On tho other hand, it is certiiin that the typo of the inferior 
limb, ns I have descrilied it, is the appanage of tho inajiorityof Hegi’ccs. Tho 
flat foot is, liowovor, also met with in a largo nmnbor of races approaching 
more the Aryan limn tho Negro ; for instance, in some tribes of America and 
Polynesia. It is also frequent in Itussia, and it frequently influences tho re- 
form of the military sendee in the rest of Europe. The shortening of the 
great toe, combined with a slight distuucc fi’om fhe rest, has been noted in 
the Negrti, in some races of Malaisin, and the Hottentot ns a constant character 
approaching these peoples to the ape. The importance of the great toe is in- 
contestable, for it^is tliG fii'st bono which disaiipears ii'om the extremities on 
descending the animal series. I think it therefore necessary "well to examine 
this point as regards tho Nogi'o. Now it is true that the gi'cat toe in tho 
Negro rarely idses above tho second, but neitbov is it often sboi-tor. This 
applies also to the pretended lateral distance which may moreover be o^ving 
to the employment of thongs in theirshocs, as done by the Arabs, for instanco. 
It is clear that all that has been asserted relative to the opposition of the 
gre.at toe of tho Negi-o is reduced to tho simple question : la there a muscle, 
or at least an aponeurotic tendon, subsciwient to this protended use ? No- 
where, and never has anything like it been discovered in the hiunan genus. 
But a slight shortening of the great toe imdoubtedly exists, not mcrel3' among 
the Negro tribes, biit also in ancient and modem Egyptians, and even in 
some of tho most beautiful tj-pos of Caucasian females I li.avo seen. This 
character is not inerelj- constant in the ancient Egyiitian statues, it is also 
seen where art has fixed fhe chavactors of tho ideal man, namolj-, in tho 
sculptures of Grooeo. I am. however, as far from wishing to establish the 
of the foot of the Negi'o with that ideal tyqio, ns I am to class tho 
inhabitants of Alsace among the Negi’oos, because many of tbom present 
the same peculiarity. (Primer Boy. Memoive suv los Negros, 1861.) 
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resemblance of tbo foot and the position of the toes of tho 
Negro to those of the ape. Tho toes ai-e small, the first sepa- 
rated from the second by a free space.* Many observers have 
noticed the fact that tho Negro frequently uses tho groat toe as 
a thumb. The knees are rather bent, the calves are little deve- 
loped and tho upper part of the thigh rather thin. The upper 
thigh-bone of tho Negro has not so decided a resemblance to 
that of the ape ns that of the bnshman.f Ho rarely stands quite 
upright, his short neck and large development of the cervical 
muscles give great strength to the neck. The shoulders, arms, 

* In most of the Africans tlio Lcol projects. Fi‘om tlic skin of tlioir feet 
'being often of a liomj Lnrduess, snndsts apjicar to me niucli better atlnptod 
than the shoe, as it allows of greater flexibility and movement. Lawrence 
in his * Lectures on Man* says, that the calves of the leg in tlic Negro race 
are very high, so as to encroach upon the hams. Jlis observation I can fully 
corroborate, ak well as Dr. Winterbottom's remark respecting the largeness 
of the feet, and tbo thinness and flexibility of the Angers and toes .*’ — Sierra 
LeonCy by Robert Claikc, p. 40. Mr. Louis Fraser also says, “ He will pick ui) 
tho most minute ohjeeb with his toes ; his ' great ’ toe is particularly flexible.’* 

+ "It is quite certain that the ape wbicb most nearly approaches man, in 
the totality of its organisation, is either the chimpanzee or the gorilla; and 
as it makes no practical dilTarcnco, for the purposes of luy pi'oscnt argument 
wliich is selected for comparison, on the one hand, with man, and on the 
other hand, with tlic rest of the primates, I shall select the latter (bo far as 
its organisation is known) as a bruto now so celebrated in prose and voree, 
that all must have hoard of him, and luivc formed some conception of his 
appearance. I shall take up as many of tho most important points of differ- 
ence between man and this remarkable creature, os the space at my disposal 
will allow mo to discuss, and the necessities of tho orgunioni demand; and I 
shall inquire into the value and magnitude of these (ufTorcnccs, when placed 
side by side with those which separate tho gorilla from other animals of the 
same order. In the general proportions of the body and limbs there is n re- 
markable difference between the gorilla and 3nan, wliich at once strikes the 
eye. Tho gorilla's brain-caso is smaller, its trunk larger, its lower limbs 
shorter, its upper limbs longer in proportion than those of man. I find that 
tho vertebral column of n full-grown gorilla, in the liluscum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, measures 27 inches along its anterior curvatimc, from 
the upper edge of the atlas or first vertebra of the neck to the lower ex- 
tremity* of tho sacrum; that the arm, without tho hand, is 311 inches long; 
that the leg, without the foot, is 2 G 1 inches long; that the hand is 94 inches 
long; the foot 11-4 inches long. Di other words, taking the length of the 
spinal column as 100, the arm equals 115, the lo^ OG, tho liand 30, and the 
foot 41. In the skeleton of a male Boqcsman, in the same collection, the 
proportions, by the same measurement, to the spinal column takon as 100 , 
ore — the arm 78, tlio leg 110, the hand 26, and the foot 32. In a woman of 
the same race the arm 83, and the leg 120, the hand and foot remaining tho 
same. In a European skeleton I find the arm to be 80, the leg 117, the uand 
20, the foot 35. Tlius the leg is not so different as it looks at first sight, in 
its proportions to the spine in the gorilla and in tho man, being very sliglitly 
shorter than the spine in tho former, and between one-tentb and one-fiflh 
longer than the spine in the latter. Tlie foot is longer and the hand much 
longer in the goi*illa; but the great diflercnce is caused by tbo arms, ■which 
are ■very much longer than the spine in tho gorilla, very much shorter than 
the spine in the man.” — Emdcnce as to JHan^s Place in NalurCf by T. H. 
Huxley, 1803, p. 70, 
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and legs are all -weak in comparison to tke coiTesponding limbs 
in the European. The hand is ahvays relatively larger than in 
the European : the pahn is flat^ tlie thumb narrow, long, and 
very weak. 

Dr. Pruner Bey has published the subjoined measurements* 
of the isolated bones in Europeans and Negi’oes. Prom Dr, 
Broca's careful investigations, it results that the radius is 
decidedly longer in Negroes than in Europeans in proportion to 
the length of the humerus.f The proportion of the radius to 
the humerus, taken at 100, being in the Negro 79.40, and in 
the European 73.93. 

The great distinguishing characters ^of the Negro are the fol- 
lowing : the forehead is flat, low, and laterally comjircssed. The 
nose and whole face is flattened, and the Negro thus has a facial 
angle generally between 70-75 degs., occasionally only 65 dogs. 
The nasal cavities and the orbits arc spacious.J The skull is very 


* M. Trunor gires tlio folloTving jneasnres of tlic bones of tbo limbs in 
contimotors. 
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13*0 
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19*u 

lb-0 

2l)-0 

iro 


•• 


N.J3. — The preceding incasiircs having boon taken on skeletons, ai*o onlj’’ 
stiictly correct as regards the isolated bones : foiiiur, tibia, hmnems, and 
radius. The lengths of hand and fool, and the total height of the skeleton, 
can only be appixixiiiialive, as they arc more or loss niodilied by the mounters 
of the skeletons. 

** By the side of the mean measures I have placed six individual mcasure- 
incnts, viz.: a Negro and European of the Bumc stature, and a Em*opcnn 
female and a Negress of the earao height 5 and also a new-born European 
infant and a European child five years old. I ndshod to add a European child 
irom thirteen to fifteen yeaj*s old. It is at that age, according to M. Carus, 
that our children most approach the Negro by the relative dimensions of their 
cxtrcniitios. 

" The skeletons of the European females, which served for measurement, 
are in the gallery of the museum, having boon placed at my disposal by the 
kindness of Quatrofages. Nearly nil of them are those of females above 
the middle height.” • 

•j* Bull dc la b’oe. iii., p. 1C2. 

X Facial cranium . — ** Before considering the anatomical details of the facial 
cranium, it is inclispensahlo to note the disproportion existing between the 
size of the face and the cerebral cranium. This character, already indicated 
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liard and unusually tliick^ enabling tlie Negroes to figlit witlij 
or cany beavy weights, on their heads. The coronal region 


by CuTier, depends chiefly on the excessive development of the jaws and the 
size of the cavities of the organs of sense. The orbits ore largo, iimnel-shaped^ 
with obtnse angles ; their inferior margin is thick, round, more advancing 
than the superior margin ; the inferior is flattened ; the depression lodging 
the lochrym^ gland is very deep. The lachrymal canal is large, and almost 
exclusively formed by the nasal apoph3^is of the maxillary. The hones of the 
nose ore short, narrow but quadrangular, very rarely triangular, and ex- 
ceptionally soldered together, always joined at obtuse angles ; they are some- 
times on the some plane. The nasal apertm’G is large, of an irregular 
triangular form, wide, without a spine, or only the rudiment of one. Tlie 
root of the depressed nose is only exceptdonolly in a right line with the fore- 
head; the width of the root of the nose increases the distance between the 
eyes a little more in the Aryan, but lera than in the Turanian race. Some- 
times the nose of the Negro resembles, by its round aperture, that of the 
Hottentot. The cornets, especially the middle, are swelled out ; the vertical 
lamina of the ethmoid is spread out, and the vomer stands out. 

« The malar bones are neither largo nor high, but are cither embossed in the 
centre of their external surface, or distorted outwards by their inferior 
border. The superior jaw presents frequently in its molar apophysis a 
vei'tical pit; then the cheekbones form an angle, and their prominence 
appears great. When, on the contraiy, the apophysis is flattened, and the 
ii^erior border of the molar is mucb advanced, tl^ character, joined with the 
narrowness of the forehead, gives to the face a form opproaching the pyro- 
shape. The prominence of the external orbitiu apophyses of the 
coronal, the projection of the malar bones, and the antcro-posterior dii'ection 
of their frontal apophyses produce a molar angle less open than in the Aryan 
race ; whilst, on the contmy, the lateral compression oi the anterior lobe 
of the brain is marked by ratbor a right angle formed by tbo external wall 
of the orbit with the temple. The ascending apophyses of the maxillary 
have their internal border more or less curved according to the shape of 
the nose. 


Frognathism, that is to say, the inclination of the alveolar border of tho 
superior jaw downwards and forwards from behind constitutes one of the most 
constant characters in the skeleton of the Negro. Three degrees ore dis- 
tinguished ; — 

** (1.) The alveolar arch, elliptic instead of parabolic, generally convex 
throughout, rarely concave at its external part, is alone inclined, and the 
teeth are vertical. 


(2.) The direction of the teeth is that of the jaw. In these two cases the 
superior incisors pass a little beyond the superior dental arch. 

(3.) Tho highest degree, which may bo caDed double prognathism, presents 
itself when the inferior incisors arc, like the superior, projected obliquely; 
then the junction of the two rows of inmsors form the angle of a chisel. Tl^ 
latter form is not the most frequent. But in double prognathism, cases have 
been observed whei*e, by a slight shortening of the horizontal rami of the 
inferior maxillary, the superior incisors presented upon their posterior sur- 
face triangular freettes produced by the points of the inferior incisors. 

The molar teetb of the superior jaw descend sometimes lower thou the 
incisors, or are at least at a level witli them, but rarely do tbe molars in tho 
Negro participate in prognathism, os is the case with some Australians, 
or Oceanic Nem*oes. Never is, to my knowledge, the prognathism of the 
Negro confined to a simple inclination of the alveoli. I have only remarked 
this disposition in some female crania of the Aryan race of India. 

'' The palatine arch, and especially the alveolar apophyses are not merely 
much elongated, but more enlarged in the Negro than among the Aryans. 
This arch is, on the average, about sixty-flve millimeters in length* in the 
Negro, and only fifty-eight in the Aryan. 
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i? tiTcliodj but not so niucli dcvelopocl as in the European 
■woman. Tim posterior portion of tlie skull is increased, 
in proportion to that of the anterior part being diminished. 
Jhit 31. flmtiolct has shown that the unequal devclojimont of 
the auierior lobes is not the sole cause of the psychological 
inequalities of human races. The same scientific obseiwor has 
also stated that in the superior, or frontal races, the cranial 
sutures close much later than in the inferior or occipital races. 
I’lic frontal races he considcr.s superior not simply from the 
form of the skull, but bceau.'jc they have an absolutely more 
voluminous brain. Tlic front.al cavity being much larger than 
the occipital, a great lo.ss of space is caused b}' the depression of 
the anterior region, which is not cdiiipcnsalcd for by the in- 
crease of tlic occipital region. From these researches it ap- 
pears that in the Negro the growth of the brain is sooner 
arre.sted than in the Eurojie.an. 'J’liis ])romaturo union of the 
l)ones of the .skull may give a clue to much of the mental 
inferiority which i.s seen in the Negro race. Tliero can be no 


^ nhvaysi nir»rr or Iff** iiiaFsivo* is nistinp^iislictl byn chirii 

i;FTii*r.iIly larp' «inl rarely pointcMl, nntl l>y tlio thickness 

anti Irtiitjtli tif its t'xtFrnal rami. Its ascomlinj^ rami are larj^p, short, and 
tlioir jiinetitm v.-ith the ImriFontnl nr4» r:ir«dy iit iinj;les. The coronoid 

apophysfs :iro always larj;*', with an elliptic Furfheer flattened or ohlirjuo on 
its i‘Ntenifd half. The ^^h'lioid ravith's art* lurjjo and jnostly of Uttie dejith. 
The troth of tho are h>nir, lur*;r', strikingly whito, and not easily used 

up. The molar.-? Foinotiines jireseiit five tnhereloH, an anomaly* which 

is sporadically found in till race-? <'f niankiml. The jnw of the Nef^o never 
jirc^cnted to me any Imeu of an intermaxillary hone (I owe to M. Jil. Jioiis* 
scan’.*! kindnes.®: t lie linn conviction of the iion-<*xi'ili»noi? of the intermaxillary 
hone in nmn in the normal state. Ilis treatise jilaces this important fact, 
now for ever acijuired hy anatomical scionee, beyond any doubt), thoiif^h 
the inc-i.sivc snlnre may bf perfectly di-stinirnished in the adult Negro at a 
period when the cninial sutures are mo*-.11y nl»litemte<l. 

“ Tlic consilience of the cranial bones of the Ncirrn is iilwaj’s eojisidemblo ; 
hut tUciv thickness varies much, chiefly accordiug to the volume of the 
cranium. Placed by the side of the Oeenuian Negro, I'or instance, the cranium 
of the African wriuM in thi.s, lu? weU ns other re?]>ectP, pmducu the impression 
of helomjinc: to a civilised man, op})osed to that of a savage, if this term be 
applicable to a man who, mewe or less, lives in a state of niilnre. 

‘•Pefore quitting the examinathm of the eranium. I cannot pass over the 
facial angle oj' the Negro. It naturally varies, as in the other raco.s, accord- 
ing to the gi’oater or lesFi'r inclination of the fuco, acconling to the develop- 
ment of thi* 1 ‘roiitul piniiPi'S; and, a< reganls the conformation of the face, it 
sinks, though rarely to 7<P. Ihit, on the other hand, the frontal amdo of the 
Negro rt*.Kdio-s to S{)\ Wo. however, attach hut a relative value to fheso two 
angler., for though the median Unc of the for»iheud is rather vortical in the 
Negro, the cranium is faulty, a.s regurds the forehead, by an evident lateral 
contraction.” (Prunor-Bey). 
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doubt tbat at puberty a great cbauge takes place in relation to 
psycliical development ; and in the Negro there appears to be 
an arrested development of tbe mind exactly harmonising with 
the physical formation. Young Negro children are nearly as 
intelligent as European children ; but the older they grow the 
less intelligent they become. They exhibit, when young, an 
animal liveliness for play and tricks far surpassing the European 
child. The young ape^s skuU resembles more the Negroes head 
than the aged ape : thus showing a striking analogy in their 
craniological development. 

It has been pointed out that there were four forms of the hu- 
man pelvis, and that they might be classified under the following 
heads : — The oval (European), round (American), square (Mon- 
gol), and oblong (African). The latest researches of Dr. Pruner 
Bey enable him to affirm that this law is perfectly applicable 
to the Negro. The head of the Negro is the best iype of the 
long skull, with small development of the frontal region. The 
form of the pelvis is narrow, conical, or. cuneiform, and small 
in all its diameters. Yrolik has asserted that the pelvis of the 
male Negro bears a great resemblance to that of the lower 
mammalia. With respect to the capacity of the cranium of 
the Negro, great difference of opinion has prevailed.* Tiede- 

* Dr. Pnmer-Boy gives the following intereeting BumniBay of the Osteo- 
logical peculiarities of the Negro race ; — 

Of the Cranivm . — Cerebral craniuin. — ^The antero-poeterior diameter of the 
cerebral cranium approaches 19 ccntuneters ; the transversal diameter is 
about 13.6 ; the face measures, from the chin to the hair, 18 centimeters ; 
and the distance of the zygomaiic arches is 13 centimeters. I class the 
cranium of the Negro in the category of harmonic dolichocephali. 

Cerebral Vertebrce . — "The coronal bone w rather short and narrow than re- 
ceding backwards, frequently distinguiahed by slender superciliary arches, 
rarely by ^ntal bumps, but usually by a protuberance on the median line, 
which corresponds with the third primordial convolution of the brain. A 
slight compression is clearly marked on the two sides of the protuberance. 
The nasal apophysis is always more or less large, according to *^6 conforma- 
tion of the nose. The orbital apopl^es, large at the base, are more curved 
downwards than outwards. The temporal portion of the coronal presents 
frequent^ on the top a slight dilatation, at the bottom on the contrary it is 
compressed. The contours vary, according to the general form of the cranium, 
when this is very much elongated and compressed on the sides, the coronal is 
more elliptic, and more parabolic when the contraiy is the case. The friontal 
sinuses exist; they are but moderately devdoped as all the aerial reservoirs. 
The summit of the cranium presents alongthe sagittal suture an ogival or 
flattened, rarely vaulted, conformation. The great extent of the second 
ciumol vetebra, and its predominance over the first and third, is clearly de- 
fined, specially at the posterior part where the parietals slope gently down 
towards the occiput, whilst their descent towards the temples is always* very 
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jnaim's rcseai-clicSj altliougli very limited. Lave until recently 
been accepted as conclusive. He stated it as liis opinion that 
“ The brain of the "Negro i.s, upon the whole, qnito as large as 
that of the European and other human races ; the weight of the 
brain, its dimensions, and the capacity of the cavum craiiii prove 


abrupt. Jn casois wLcro tlic cranium of tlic male 00^*0 npproaclios tbo female 
tji’pc, tlio posterior tlesceni of the parictals npproacbes a vortical lino, and the 
Ijorizontnl section represents a wed^e, instead of nn ellipsis, wbich predomi- 
nates in Ibc typical form of tlie Noirro craninm, 

“"Wlion the cnininui is viewed in profile, the temples appear deeply boUowcd 
in front, flatfonod or elonfralctl hackwartls. Tlio anterior mai’^^ns of tbo 
temporals arc frequently joined to tbc coronal, on account of the sbortoning 
of Ibe gieat alie of the sjdicnoid. The parietal knohs are lower and less 
anarked in tlie male than in the female, and the superior semicircular lines, 
tliongb well marked, reach nirely (be aveb of the craniiiin. The squamous 
part of tbc temporal is rolativel5' low and long; its margins are irregular. 
The zygomatic arches arc convene, rarely f Kit cned ; the meatus andiiorius 
presents a largo and iisunll3* round orifice. Tbo greatest width of the cranium 
is thus as froiiucntl^* found at the posterior and superior angle of the squamous 
temporal xus at tbo level of the parietal 2>i’olnberancoK. Taken from tbis 
point, the cranium dimtutshes in hreadlh towards the occiput, C3j)cciall3’ when 
the latter pnijccts, which is soon in most cases. There is a rather striking 
parallelism hotwoeii the coronnl and the superior part of the occi])ital squama ; 
llio latter being rolalivol^v small, curved, narrow, like the frontal squama and 
in the elliptic crania it is arched in the centre. In this case its mni'pns 
intercept an obtuse angle; in the contrar.v ease tlio^* are parabolic. The 
■IVonnian bouoi ma^* be mot with in the crania of Negroes, and even form a 
complete «erie*s nlong the biuibdoi<l suture; but the.ce ca.«es are niro. 

‘"Tlio Inise <»f tln‘ eniuium is ulwa3*8 relativel.v nnn*ow; that part of the 
ooeipiliil sipunnu \Nlicre the muselos are nttaebed, presents sometimes a hori- 
zoiitnl, but more fro«iuoiitK'a slightly inclined, long, and naiTow ^diine. In 
the first form the suporior part of the squnma rises more to a right angle 
towards the hnnbdoid suture than in the second form. The surface of the 
squamn, marked hj* the imprint of (he mii.* 5 cles, rojwt'senfsa tnmcatedpj'i’araid 
the ha‘Je of wliich touelie'^ the anterior border of the great occij'iitnl Ibrauien. 
This njiorturi;, :dwa\'s of a wore or less ^dongated simile, is sUghtlj’ inclined 
from hefore haekwanls, so that its poslcTuir border at least is above the level 
of the palatine arch. It.*? position in relation to the centre of gravity' is in 
accord \ritli doliehoeephalj', (The distance from the occqntal hole to the 
hase of tbc nose and the alveolar margins of the incisors, is naturallj' more 
considerable in the Negro than in the orthognathous races ; hut the distance 
of this hole to the bnso of the forehead, presented oul^’ sUglib difTcronces, In 
the bnichj’cephaloiiB nices, on the conlimy’, espcciaU^’ in those with flattened 
occiput, the oecijiital foramen is further back. It is, moreover, difllcult to 
find crauin in which this iijicrlure corresponds cxactlj' to the centre of the 
eniniuiii, as asserted h^* some anatomists.) The eondj’les of the occiput are 
elongated, narrow, much inclined. 'Hie i>ctrDus iiortion of the tcinpoval volumi- 
nous. The htisilnr hone is long, narrow, slightl^'inclincd from hefore backwards. 
The development of the imistohl apojdi.vscs corrc.sponds ^*ith tbc greater or 
lesser inn'?sivone 3 s of tbccninium ; tUestjdoid ajiojibj'Bos are frequentlj’imicli 
elongated ; the jitorvgoul ajjojdij'scs are largo, distant, and more or less in- 
clined. The union of the jmlate ivilli the maxillary i.s usually* formed b^' an 
indented or undulated, instead of by a plain sutme. Tbo palateis elongated, 
olHpliu latber than parabolic, BuiJerlicinl, or deep. It is 011I3’ in excc2>tional 
ca^es that its width exceeds its length. All tbo apertures at tbo b.ase of tlie 
cranium are very’ spacious, 'Wo are at tbc same lime struclc bj' the oUiiitic 
contours of Ibis base and its genenil flatness, which renders the elevation of 
the borders of the occiintid foramen more perceptible.” 
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this fact.”* All recent researches have^ however, done much 
to show that Tiedemann^s investigations are not only unsatisfac- 
tory, but that his deduction is not warranted by the facts which 
we now have at hand. Blumenbach’s, Knox’s and Lawrence’s 
conclusions did not accord with Tiedemann’s. But the most 
satisfactoiy researches on this point are those made by the late 
Dr. Morton, of America, and his successor. Dr. J. A. Meigs, of 
Philadelphia. Dr. Meigs, in following out the researches of his 
predecessor, has found that in size of the brain, the Negro 
comes after the European, Pin, Syro-Bgyptian, Mongol, Malay, 
Semitic, American Indian, and the Esquimaux ; but that the 
brain of the Negro-race takes precedence of the ancient civihsed 
races of America, the Egyptian of aU periods, the B[indoo, the 
Hottentot, the Australian, and the Negroes of Polynesia. Thus 
we see that the Negro has at least six well-defined races above 
him, and six below him, taking the internal cavity of the skull 
as a test. Pruner Bey says that his own experience with the 
external measurements did not yield essentially different results. 
But we now know that it is necessary to be most cautious in 
accepting the capacity of the cranium simply, as any absolute 
test of the intellectual power of any race. 

The recent researches of Huschke on this point are most sig- 
nificant and valuable. He gives the following mean measure- 
ments of the surface of the cranium, viz. : — 

Male Negro. Male Europeaji. 

6320G square miUunttres. 69305 square milliinttres. 

Female. Women. 


49868 ff 


53375 



Eelative size of three cranial vertebree 

expressed in hun- 

dredths (1). 







Male 

Eemale 


Negro. 

Negress. European. 

European. 

Isfc Vertebra 

7-7 

8-1 

9-7 

9-68 

2nd and Srd together - 

92-3 

91-9 

90-3 

90-32 


100-0 

lOO'O 

100-0 

100-00 

2nd Vertebra alone 

76-7 

76-4 

73-7 

74-1 

3rd Vertebra 

24-3 

23-6 

27-3 

26-9 


100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


“ It is surprising,” says Pruner Bey, who quotes these tables. 


Philosophicdl Transactions, 1836. 
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'• to observe to wliat a degree tTie mean capacity of tlie Negro 
craiiium'*' apm’oaclies in its ciisoitthle tliat of tlie European female, 
and particularly how much in both the middle vertebra pre- 
domine.ros sibove the two others; whilst on the contrary, in the 
Seiopcan male, the posterior vertebra, and particularly the 
anterior, arc moi'e develojied in relation to the middle vertebra 
than they are in the Negro and in the European female. It 


♦ Pinner Boy quotes the following Table respecting the cerehrnl cranium 
of tlie IvegTO.^ 

I Mean Mcaeurce in Millimotere. 


DESIGNATION OF jMEASURES. 


1®. DIAJrETER (et Comeass). 

Antero-postGrior 
Vortical 

'Inferior frontal 
Superior frontal 
TranaTer.^o Bi-teniporal 
Dmuietera ' Bi-aiufcular 
Bi-i)ariotal 
^Bi-masi oidia.n 

2^. CVE-TBS (BY SIbtiucai, tape). 

Hoiir.ontal ciTCuniferenco . . 

Transrersai bi-auricular cm*rc 
Vertical auter'i-posrerior circumference 
Decomposed in: | frontal part 

r..d’dcUopart(P"P;^, ; 

f Length from the occipit.al 
I for Jim on . 

2”. Inferior pmt ^liftance from the ante- 
j rzor margin of the fora- 
I men to the frontal eiui- 
^ nence 


3°. OTHEK aiEASUEES. 

Distance in a straight \ to Nasal emincnco . 
lino from the meatus I to occipital profcubc- 
aufritorius . . \ ranee 

Dimensions of the occipital < length , 
foramen . . .1 breadth 

d®. MTLLESDIAL RATIO. 

Circumferences { circumference . 

{ length (antoro-posterior diameter) 
breadth (parietal diameter) 
height (rertiegd diameter) 


of 

Negros. 

Mean of 

12 KegrQfisea. 

18G.4 

176.4 

124.8 

yy 

100.0 

05.8 

113.4 

108.7 

125.0 

IIO.S 

112.7 

108.0 

134.2 

130.0 

117.7 

111.6 

511.7 

492.5 

305.2 

205.5 

501.0 

4S9.8 

105.0-) 

108.3-) 

13G.5t 333.!) 

128.3 f 364.5 

114.4) 

100.0 ) 

35.0 - 

34.0.^ 

(• 148.1 

i 138.3 

112.2'^ 

101..3'^ 

113.1 

107.1 

110.0 

107.0 

35.9 

34.0 

30.3 

28.0 

1000 

1000 

085 

084 

1000 

1000 

720 

737 

GG9 

585 


<■ See Slemoircs <lc la SodHi A' Anthropologic, ISOl. 
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sliould te remarked that tke occipital vertebra of tbe Negress 
is more spacious tban that of the Negro.’' 

Tiedemann asserted that the brain of the Negro did not 
resemble that of the Oran-litan more than that of the Euro- 
pean, except in the more symmetrical distribution of the gyri 
and sulci. Tiedemann also denied Sommering’s assertion that 
the nerves of the Negro are larger, in proportion to the brain, 
than in the European ; but Prnner Bey has confirmed Sommer- 
ing’s opinion. 

There seems to be, generally, less difference between the 
Negro and the Negress,* than between the European male and 
female: but on the other hand, the Negress, with the shortened 
humerus, presents a disadvantage "which one might be tempted 
to look at as a return to the animal form” (Pruner). Law- 
rence says,t " the Negro structure approaches unequivocally 


* T7ie Negress . — " Before reviewing the chief vaffieties which the Negro type 
offers to tra.veUers> it is necessary to cast a glance at the Negress. 

" She possesses a craninm shower, rounder^ and wider in the posterior port 
of the nuddle rerbebra; the parietal protuberances are more proroinent, the 
apertures of the orbits frequently nearly circular^ characters which approach 
her a Ui^le to the European female. As regards stature and the length of 
the hair^ as well as in the proportions of the parts composing the inferior 
limb, the Negress resembles her husband more tban the European female re* 
sembles her husband. As regards the latter point, it is not rare to find also 
in Europe, females of high stature and a muscular aspect. The features of 
the face do not, in the two sexes of the Sudan, present the same differences 
as in the Aryan race. The mammee are less rounded, but already more 
conical in early age. Their relaxing is rapid and excessive. This peculiarity 
is, however, though in a less degree, found in Oriental females in other places, 
and of different origin. The pelvis presents, as regards width, some advan> 
tage over that of the male j the iliac bones are inclaned towards the horizon, 
thinning towards the centre, without, however, being transparent ; the 
haunches are rounder, steatopygy (fatty lumps on the buttocks) is only ex- 
ceptionally met with. The neck of the matr^ is large and elongated ; the 
aperture of the vagina has a forward direction, despite of the indination of 
the pelvis.'^ (Pruner Bey.) 

t Hr. Jjawrence thois summarises the chief physical characters of the Negro 

The characters of the Ethiopian variety, as observed in the genuine Negro, 
tribes, may be thus stunmed up : — ^1. Narrow and depressed forehead ; the 
entire cranium contracted anteriorly; the cavity less, both in its circumfer- 
ence and transverse measnrements. 2. Occipital foramen and condyles placed 
farther back. 3. Large space for the temporal muscles. 4. Great develop- 
ment of the face. 5. Prominence of the jaws altogether, and particularly of 
their alveolar margins and teeth; consequent obliquity of facial line. 
6. Superior incisors slanting. 7. Chin receding. 8. Very large and strong 
zygomatic arch projecting towards the front. 9. Large nasal cavity. 10. Smah 
and flattened ossa nasi, sometimes consolidated, and nmning into a point 
above .’* — Zecfures on Physiology, Zoology, and the Natural History 'of Man, 
1819, p. 863. 
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to ttat of tte ape •” "while Bory St. Vincent,* and I'ischei’t 
do not greatly differ in their description of the anatomy of 
the Negro from the facts I hare adduced. 

There is no douht that the Negro brainj hears a great re- 
semblance to a European female or child-’s brainj and thus 


♦ Boiy de St. Vincent (L'ltomme, Paris, 1827) says: — "Large; tlie sldn black 
and entirely glossy, ■\ritii the rete mneosuxn of Malpighi thicker and also 
black ; hair black, woolly, felted together ; tho anterior part of the skull very 
narrow; flattened on the vertex, and rounded behind; eyes large, subrotnnd, 
prominent, always damp, cornea yellowish, iris tinted of a chestnut black, eye- 
brows very short ; nose flat (nasal bones flattened) ; zygomatic arches pro- 
tuberant ; ears of moderate size and prominent; lips thick and brown; inside 
of the cars bright red; jaws, especially the lower one, projecting; incisor 
teeth proemnbeut ; chin short, round, receding; beard rare; breasts pear- 
shaped, loose diuing milking; thighs and shanks porbinlly curved.” 

+ Fischer (Synopsis Mamutfiltitiiv, 1829-30), says r — " The brain is less, and 
tbe origins of the nerves thicker than in the American races, on opposite con- 
dition prevailing in the Japetic races; sknll-cap one-ninth less ample than in 
the European, sutures more narrow; all the bones whiter; interiDasxllaiybono 
.inclining above the cbin ; iielvic bones broad ; muscles, blood, and bile of deep 
colour ; fostid sweat ; filthy ; voice shaip and shrieking ; nervous-phlegmatic 
temperament.” 

X Pruncr-Bev makes the following. observations respecting tho brain: 
"Soemmering had already obseiwed that the peripheral nerves are larger, 
relative to tho volume of the brain, in the Negro than in tbe white man. 
This fact is demonstrated in nil its details by the beautifhl preparation from 
the skilful hand of M. Jacquavt, exhibited in the gallery of tho Museum of 
Natural History. 

"The brain, narrow and elonrotcd, presents on its surface always abrownish 
tint on account of a considerable injection of venous Idood. The superficial 
veins arc very large, and resemble by their stiiTucss the sinus of the dura 
mater. The grey matter shows in the interior a cleai’ brown colour ; the white 
substance is yelloivish. I am inclined to attribute this colour rather to the 
blood than to a special pigment. Mdanotde patches may be met with in tho 
meninges as elsowhero. Smmmeiing has observed blacldsh spots on tho 
spinal marrow. The cortical layer of tho grey substance of the cerebral 
hemispheres is of loss thicloicss than in the European. !Rogm*ded in front 
the brain presents a rounded i>oint ; &om the top tbo parts appear josser 
and less varied than in the European. The convolutions, cspecismy the 
anterior and the lateral, are flat and of little depth, excepting the piimaiy 
convolution, the emwatm^ of which produces tho fi'ontal eminence. In fol- 
lowing the undulations &om the front backw ards, we remark less lateral 
deviations in tho convolutions, which render the Ayynn brain a real labyrinth. 
In the middle lobe the convolutions seem considerably raised, but they are 
coarse. The posterior lobe has always appeared to me flattened on tbe top, 
as the anterior at the base. Viewed in profile, it is chiefly the direction of 
the fissure of Sylvius and its interior which has occupied tho attention of 
anatomists. (Huschke cites with reser\'e tho observations of Van der KoUr, 
wlio places in parallel some peculiarities of this region of tho Negro brain with 
the disposition existing in apes. This part of cerebral anatomy has as yet been 
little cultivated, and before arriving at conclusions we should wait until the 
modifications which the human brain undergoes in all the periods of its develop- 
ment are better known, than they are at present ; hence I confine myself 
simply to draw attention to Van der Hoik’s remarks. In order to establish 
race characters upon such data, wo should not forget what Itousseau says of 
the brain of Cuvier : “ Multiplied convolutions were in the centre, but- 
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approaches the ape far more than the Europeaiij* while the 
Negress approaches the ape still nearer. 

With regard to the chemical constituents of the hrain of the 


mounted by a mammilated esuberanoe, wbieb. formed an integral part of these 
convolutions/^ Are we on that account disposed to assume that this great 
man belonged to another race ?) With regard to the former, 1 have never 
been able to observe any appreciable difference between the brain of the Negro 
and that of the Egypi^n, which 1 have placed side by side in order better to 
study the relation of the parts ertemally. The superior part of the brain 
above the corpus caUoaum is relativ^y little elevated. The cerebellum bas a 
less angular mrm than in the European } the vermis and the pineal gland 
are very large. Einally, the consistence of the cerebral mass is unquestion- 
ably greater in the Nccto than in the white man. 

"The inspection or the Negro bruin shows that the convolutions of the 
centre are cleorty marked as in the Aryan foetus of seven months fEleichert), 
and that the secondary details are less distinct. By its rounded apex, its 
less developed posterior lobe, it resembles the brain of our children ; by the 
prominence of the parietal lobe it resembles that of our females, only that 
the latter is broader in the European female. The form of the cerebellum, 
the volume of the vermis and the pineal gland also place the Negro by the 
side of the Aryan child. 

"Having indicated the general chaiuctei's relating to the external form of 
the great nervous centre, I must say a word with respect to its weight and 
the relative proportions between cerebrum and cerebellum. The number 
of observations on this point is very restricted, nevertheless we obtain some 
important points. Eirst, the extremes present a scarcely credible difference, 
were it not confirmed by the great diveraity in the measurement of the hori- 
zontal circumference of the crouitun. Mascagni nves 738 grammes as the 
weight of one brain and 1587 grammes as the weight of another. The results 
obtained by Scemmering and Cooper seem to approach the average weight : 
1854,5 and 1458 grammes. The mean for the weight of the cerebellum com- 
pared to that of the cerebrum would be : : 13,83 : 85,98. Measurement shows 
that the cerebelltim of the Negro, in accord with the general form, excels by 
8,13 in length that of the European, whi<^ is, however, broader. Weight and 
measurement establish that '^e two sexes present loss diffei^enoes m both 
respects in the Negro race than in the Aryan race.** — Pnm^ Bey, 

* " The situation of the foramen magnum of the occipital bone is still a 
matter of dispute. Dr, Prichard thought it to be 'the same in the Negro as 
in the European / and so it may be, if no allowance be made for the face. 
The situation of the foramen magnum of the occipital bone is not the same 
in the Negro as in the European. Dr. Prichard says it is exactly behind the 
transverse lines, bisecting the antmro-posteiior diameter of the base of the 
cranium. Supposing this measurement to be correct, which it is not, it has 
nothing to do with the pose or position of the head upon the vertebral column, 
which, all must know, depends on the position'of the condyles of the occipital 
bone.* A line bisecting the antero-posterior diameter of the skull, and divid- 
ing into two equal parts, passes in the European head through the centre 
of the condyles of the occipital bone j and the st^e measurement applies 
nearly to the antero-posterior diameter of the entire head. Not so in the 
coloured races. In speaking of the base of the cranium, I am not quite sure 
to which Prichard and his followers allude j for very generally in anatomical 
works the base of the including the upper jaw, is confounded with the 

true base of the slcuU.” KobertKnox. Anthropological Review, vol. i., p. 26R- 
M. Broca has well pointed out the conisradictions of Prichard as to the posi- 
tion of the foramen magnum, and clearly establishes the &ct that it is placed 
further back in the Negro than in the European. Bull, dc la Soc. d*AntJvro-> 
pologie, vol. iii., p. 624. 
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Xcn-roj litTlc that- is positive is yet knotvn. It lias "been foimdj 
l^ov-cvoi-j tliat tLc grey substance of tbe brain of a Negro is of a 
clarber colour than that of the European, that the whole brain 
lir s a smoky tint, and that the jn'rt mate}- contains brown spots, 
which are never found in the brain of a European. M. Broca 
lias recently had an opportunity of confirming the truth of this 
statement.* With regard to the convolutions, there is unani- 
mous testimony that the convolutions of the brain of the Negi-o 
are less numerous and more massive than in the European'. 
Waitz thinks that the only resemblance of the Negro’s brain 
to that of the ape is limited to this point.f Some observers 
have thought they have detected a great resemblance between 


r The follon-ing observations by M. Panl Broca on the brain of the 
Negro is extracted from Bulletins de la Soe. d’ Anthropologic, 1860. Before 
reaiding a manuscript addressed to the Society by Professor Gnbler, of the 
Facility of Hedicine, II. Broca stated the oiroumstanoes which induced Pro- 
fessor Gubler to present it. A negro died in the Hospital de la Pitio. The 
body was brought to the amphitheatre of Clamart, when M. Broca asked of 
the prosector of the hospital to examine the brain of that body. Owin^ to 
tbe groat heat of the month of August, the body was already in an incipient 
state of decomposition, and tbe brain was too soft to study the convolutions. 
M. Broca had, therefore, to confine himself to examining the colour of the 
substance. In ordoi- to render the examination more easy, M. Broca opened 
at the same time the oraniuni of a white subject, which was bi-ought in the 
same day. The pia mater of the Negro presented in certain spots a brown 
tint ; notUing of the kind existed in the white subject. The white substance 
of the Negro brain had a smoky tint, but it was especially in the grey sub- 
stance that the brown tint was marked. Tbe two bi-ains were placed in two 
separate vases containing the same quantity of alcohol. After three days 
they were sufficiently firm to be examined. The difference of colorafion 
was then os decided as on the first day. In order approximately to de- 
termine the relative weight of the two brains, they were, after the re- 
moval of the membmues, dried upon some linen during a few minutes, and 
phieed in the scale. The brain of the white subject weighed 1003 gram- 
mes, tha,t of the black weighed only 925.6 grammes, being a difference 
of 8.3 pel' 100. This individual fact would be insign^cant if it did not 
accord with the known data. Thus it is well known that the measure- 
ments of the capacity of the cranium made by Meigs, acoor^ng to Mor- 
ton’s method, gave an average of 931 cubic inches for European and Anglo- 
American crania, and only 821- for Negro crania, being a difference of 
11} cubic inches ; that is to say, that the cranial capacity of the Negro being 
represented by 100. that of the European is represented by 112. M. Broca 
bad preserved in alcohol the least altered portion of the Negro brain, and 
presented it to the Anthropological Society; bnt fearing that the long contact 
with the alcohol might modify its coloration (which, however, it did not), 
he showed it when fresh to the Biolr^ical Society. Already, some ten years 
ago, M. Bayer made to the same Society an analogous present; and it is 
known that since Meckel in 1753 published a paper on this subject in the 
Memoirs of the Prussian Academy of Science, many authors have stated that the 
brain of the Negro is notably of a darker colour than that of the white man,” 
■t See Introduction to Anthropology, by Dr. Theodor Waite. Edited from 
the first volume of Anthropologic der Naturvolher.hy J. Eroderiok CoUingwood, 
Esq., F.G.S., F.E.E.S., F.A.S.L., Hon. Sec. of the Anthropological Society 
of London, Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society of Baris, p. 93. 
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tlie development of the temporal lohe in the ITegro and ape j but 
much further observation is required on this important subject. 

The eyes are ‘more separated than in the European^ but not 
so much so as in the Mongol.* The aperture of the eye is 
narro'w, horizontal, and both eyes are wide apart. All the 
teeth, especially the last molars, are generally large, long, hard, 
and very white, and usually show little signs of being worn. 
In some Negro-skulls there has been found an extra molar 
in the upper jaw. There is also sometimes a space between 
the incisors and canine* teeth of the upper jaw. The inferior 
molars sometimes present in the Negro race five tubercles, and 
this anomaly is sporadically found in other raoes.f It has been 
noticed in the European and the Esquimaux, but is said by 
my fiiend Mr, Carter Blake to be more frequent in the Negro 

* " Tlie conical form [of the caninej I £nd best e^ressed in the Melanian 
races, especially the Australian. ... It is also very well marked in ike denti- 
tion of the Mozambique Negro, figured by S', Cuvier , — Denis dea Mawmiftres, 
pi. 1 Owbn. Odontography i 4to., London, 1840-45, p. 452. 

f ** An examination of the teeth in a conmderable number of Afirican Negro 
crania hag enabled ns to draw the following conclusions La the Afiioan 
Negro the teeth are usually of large, but not ercessive, size i they are 3?egnlar, 
commonly sound, although caries is occasionally observed, and they seldom 
present that extreme amount of wearing down of the cut^g and grinding 
suT&ces which may be found so oonimoiuy in the Australian and Polynesian, 
incisors are l^ge, broad, and thieli^ but not of greater absolute dimen- 
sions than in numerous individuals among^st the white varieties. The teeth 
do not depart &om the human type in their relative proportions $ for where- 
ever the incisors and canines are of considerable size, the true molars are 
likewise large, and maintain that superiority which is a distinguiBhing feature 
of the teeth of Man. The lateral incisors are well formed, and in the perfect 
entirety of their outer angles they adhere more invariably to the human l^pe 
■ hTig.Ti do the same teeth in some more civilised races, canines are not 

proportionally longer or more pointed than in the white man. The premolam. 
agree in configuration and relative size with the typical standard. The true 
molars are usually of large size, generally larger than in the Nuropean ; the 
dentes sapientisa, although smaller than the other molars, are in the m^ority 
of instances of greater relative and actual dimensions, and the fangs of the 
last-named teeth ore usually distinct in both jaws, Sut in the character of 
their grinding surfaces and their general contour, the molars of the A&ican 
Negro present no departure firom the fypical configuration, and, as in other 
races, there are many instances in which a general debcription will not entireb^ 

apply We would observe tlmt, according to our limited experience, the 

general characteristics of the African Negro dentition are best exemplified 
(albeit liable to exception) in the Negroes of the Western Coast. The teeth 
in the crania we have seen firomSastem Central Africa, and frrom .tlie Mozam- 
bique, appeared to us to present less markedly the minor differeu'cea above 
noted. The prognathic developmmit of the jaws also,' and the consequent 
obliquify of impmntation of the incisor teeth, though common ^in a varying 
degree to allA^can nations, not ex(fiudingtheNgyptianB, attains, its greatest 
development in crania from the Western Coast,” — I*. Ci "Webjb. Teeth in Man 
and A^liropoid Apes, p. 41. . ' • ’■ 
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and Australian than in any other race. Sometimes Negroes 
have thirty-four instead of thirty-two teeth. The skin between 
the fingerSj according to Yan dor Hoevenj* I'eaches higher up 
than in the European. The skin is also much thicker, especi- 
ally on the skull, the palm of the hand, and the sole of the 
foot. The Q^ete mncosiiinj which is the chief seat of coloration, 
presents nothing particular as regards struoture.-f* The hair of 


* Bijdragen iot de Natuurlijkc Gcsehiedcnis van der Nogerstamj Loydon, 
1842. 

+ LI. Pruner tlius speaks of tko skiii: — ‘^Having now indicatod the more 
prnminent characters of the skeleton, I pass to the examination of the Negi’O 
with his integnmcnts. 

'‘The skin, supple and cool to the touch, presents a velvety aspect (besides 
the shades of colour already mentioned). Upon the abdomen such pro- 
minences form zigzag and broken fine linos ; on tlie foreann they are seen 
in the form of small lozenges, and even in the extremities the skin is not 
altogether smooth. This asi)cct is partly the consequence of the gi'eat deve- 
lopment of the glandular apparatus, in^cating a great turgescence of the 
tissues. Thus the skin of the penis docs not inei'cly present simple folds, hut 
mammilatod eminences. The dermis is thicker than in the other races, 
specially' on the cranium, the palm, and the sole. The epidermis of an ash- 
gi’ey colour is veiy insisting. The rote mucosum, which is the chief seat of the 
coloration, presents nothing particular as regards its structure. Its contents, 
viz., the pigment, Is deposited in a sluipeless mass, or in gi’auulos, chiefiy 
around and in the interior of the nuclei of i)Dlyhedric cells, wliich are dis- 
posed in numerous in-egular layers. The pigment presents shades of colour 
according to tho position of the cells. The deeper and more coloured cells 
are of a blacldsh brouTi, whilst those ai>proacbing more tho dermis of a more 
or less dilute yellow resemble the serosity of the blood (KooUilcer). The 
coloured web may be considorod as the complement of the epidennis, to 
which it adheres more closely llinn to the dermis, so that it is detached in 
blistering, though some patches usually remain on the dermis. Tho colour 
of the cicatrices in Negroes difiers according to the colour of the individual, 
and the time elapsed since the cicatrisation. I have observed nothing 
noteworthy in this respect. It is kno^vn that the lines in tattooing present 
a deeper colour than the slrin fi’om the materials rubbed in. 

“The Negro loses a portion of the pigment on being Imnsported to the 
north. It is alwaj’s upon tho prominent pari-s, such .as the nose, the ears, &c., 
that a slight dinii nution is observed in dax*k subjects, I have, however, 
never observed this chango in individuals with a velvety black skin which 
has sometimes a blneish shade. But in chronic diseases the diminution of 
tho pigment is very perceptible ; thus the Negro grows, in a certain manner, 
pale like tho European. It is a genei’al nue that the deeper coloured a 
Negro is, compared to other individuals of his tribe, the better is his health. 
"With regard to the relation between tho degree of coloration and the 
intolloct, the accounts of travellei’s do not agree. Thus, Dr, Barth asserts 
that in the centre of the Sudan, the most glossy jet black skin b^ongs to the 
most intelligent tribes. The example of the Yalofls seems to confirm this as 
regards the West. Llr. Sx^cke, on the contrary, states with regard to tho 
Eastern populations between Mozambique and Lake Nyassa, that the tribes 
of a lighter colour, though Negroes in nil other respects, by far excel in 
activity, bivavciy, and intelligence their jet black brothers. Very probably 
both versions are correct ; for we see in India, as well as Arabia, the two 
extremes of colour combined with tlie same intcUcctnol capacities in peoples 
evidently congeners. 

«< The intensity of the colour does not depend on the geographical latitndo 
in the tropical zone of Afiica, The extremes of tho chromatic scale ore 
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the Negro is essentially* different from that of the Europeanj 
and consists of coarse^ crisp, resembling a frizzly sort of wool. 


in juxtaposition in the principal spots, on the Senegal as well as on the 
Ghiboon, north of the Niger and south of Lake Tsad, towards the Bay of 
Bio&a as in Mozambique, where M. fbroberviUe counted thirty-one different 
shades of colour. Continued displacements hare so much intermixed the 
tribes, and amalgamated entire nations, that it would be Tain to determine, 
even by approximation, the primitive country of the true Negroes, and to 
derive therefrom any theory regarding the influence of geographical latitude 
on coloration. It is equally impossible to establish the degrees of int^- 
mixture which the xepreseutativea of the chromatic map have undergone. 
But, taking the deep brown or black Negro as the stariing-poini^ we 
attribute his coloiir to the soil, the air, the position of the sun, the great 
fluctuations between the diurnal and nocturnal temperature, an aliment rich 
in carbon such os the butter-tree, fomented liquors, &c., on one side, and 
the physiological reaction of the organism on the other? Must we, as 
regards the latter point, take in account the important port which the skin 
and the liver take in the respiratory functions according as we proceed from 
north to south? Must we admit that, in this respect, extremes meet, so 
that in turning to the high north, we find the coloration 'increase as we 
approach the pole ? Science is as yet not in possession of the necessary facts 
to solve this question j experiment^ physiology must encounter it. As regards 
the etiology of the colour of the Negro, we must recur to the laws ofheredity.*^ 

The same author makes the following remarks respecting the distribution of 
the pigment on the mucons membranes, the subcutaneous tissue, and the 
viscera: — "The pigment is in the form of black patches, foxmd not merely 
npon the tongue, the velum, the oocjnnctivsD, and the external angles of the 
eye, but also upon the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, etc. 

" cellular tissue is very abundant, espeoiolly on the erectile o^ans. The 

mammse, penis, lips, ears, and nostrils. The colour of the coz^imctivse, olways 
more or less injected, is more or less yellowlBh; the fat is always of a wax 
colour'. An analogous coloration is ol^erved in all the cellulai' and fibrous 
membranes and even in the periosteum. The devdopment of the muscles, 
excepting the masseters, the external muscles of the ear, the larynx, and 
sometimes of the temporals, are not in proportion to the weight of the bones ; 
their colour is never of the bright red of the Buropean, but rather of a 
ydlowish tint, sometimes approaching the brown. M. Bscbiicht has found 
the muscles of the larynx very strong, the crico-thyroidei are especially large ; 
he has moreover found that a portion of the fibres of these last muscles ascend 
to the internal surface of the thyroid cartilage. Should that be a trace of the 
internal crico-thyroid iuus<fies of the hylobate apes ? The visible mucous 
membranes of the mouth, the nostrils, ete., are of a cherry colour, excepting 
the lips which ore bluish. 

" As upon the skin, bo is the glandular system much developed in the internal 
integument ; the intestinal canal always presents a broken aspect, especially 
in the stomach and the colon. The intestinal mucus is very thick, viscid, 
and fati^ in appearance. All the abdominal glands are of large size, especially 
the liver and the supra renal capsules ; a venous hyperasmia seems the ordi- 
nary condition of these organs. The position of the bladder is higher than in 
the Buropean. I find the seminal vesicles very large, always gorged with a 
turbid liquid of a ^ghtly greyish colour, even in cases where the autopsy 
took place shortly after death. The penis is always of unusually large size, and I 
found inallbodiesasmall conical gland on each side at thebaseofthe&oenum. 

" The vascular apparatus is very strong ; but the nervous system visibly 

■ * Dr. Pruner-Bey has just contributed a most valuable paper to the An- 
thropological Society of Paris, Be lo cJiev^ure comme caracf(^siique des races 
humaineSf d*aprds des recherclies microscopiques. A translation of this article 
■\rill be found in the fourth number of the AnilivopoXogical Eevietv, 
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gro-wing in tufts like tlio wool of sliecp. It is rarely more tlian 
tlivee inches loiigj and generally not nearly so miich.^' The larjmx 
in the ITegro is not much developed, and the voice resembles 
sometimes the alto of an eunuch- In the male the voice is low 
and hoarse, and in the female it is acute and shrieking ; at 
least, this is the opinion that has generally been given by 
Hamilton Smith and others : but there appear to be cxcej)tions, 
for Dr. R, Clarkef says that " a pleasing manner, soft and win- 
ning ways, with a low and musical laugh, may in strict truth 
be declared to be the hentage of most of the Hegro women.^^ 
There is a peculiarity in the Negroes voice by which he can 


prcdonimalea over tlio nrlcriiil. The small aitories present everywliero numer- 
ous flcTuosilics. 

‘^Tlie licarb is powerfully orgeanised and tlio right cavities oi-e olwaj’s very 
spacious. I have never ohaoiwed hero the least anomaly. The blood of the 
Negro (apai’t from ann}iiua and the dropsy) is always very thick, viscid, 
and pitchy j it rarol}* is projected in a jet in bleeding ; it strongly adheres to 
the vessel, and always presents a aerosiiy of a more or less dark yellow colour. 
The lungs relatively much less voltiminoua than the ^'iscem of the abdomen, 
arc usually inelanose and pushed in by tho stomach, the spleen, and the liver 5 
it might be said that the latter oi^an usmps their placo.^^ 

“ Tho hair of tho adult Negro is very fine, htu’d and elastic j generally 
black, exceptionally of a fiery red, resembling wool, in describing sevcrnl 
circles from G to 8 nuUinictcrs. Its length in tho male is usually ironi 0-12 
contiiuetcrs. In tho Negress of East Africa it m*ely descends below tho 
shoulders. These women wear the hair in small tresses, carefull3’ greased. 
In tho male the hair ixequently has tho api>cai‘aijco of a regular ^vig. Its 
insertion seems to follow another law in the Negro tliau in the white man. 
In the latter it presents iiTcgular lines which converge nnd diverge in cross- 
ing, ^vhilst in the former it is always circular. From this disposition fre- 
quently result separate tufts as in the Hottentot, and this peculiarity is very 
common among tho Negresses of which I have spoken. 

"The hair of tho Negro is not cylindiical. Transversal sections show that 
its circumference is always an ellipsis, tho large diameter exceeds the small 
diameter by l-3rd to 3-oth. What is, moreover, rcmaikable, is that the largo 
diameter, e.vainincd in difforont sections, doe.s not remain parallel to itaclf; it 
turns ns it were around tho axis of tlic bail*, so that the summits of these 
small ellipses, instead of being disposed in a straight line, describe around the 
hair two spiral curves (Koollilxer). It is to this disposition that tho cidsp 
state of the hair of the Negro is due. With regard to tho elementary micro- 
scopic structure, the hair of the Negro diflers li*om that of other races only 
by its medullary portion. The contRil mcduUaiy and aoi*iferou5 canal which 
is clearly seen in hair with elliptical circumference, and of which some traces 
arc found in tho cylindidc hair of Tuiunians, is absent in tho Negro, even in 
those of his race which have rod hair. 

** In the Aryan race, the hair of the same individual presents different shades 
in different parts of the body, but it is certain that tho hair of the Negro is 
liner, ellijitical and crisjj, ami that I have never found in it any trace of a 
medullary canal. The Negro race has, moreover, no down upon the body; 
and but few liairs on the pubes and armpits. The beai'd comes late in the 
male ; it is silky or slightlj’ crisp on the upper lip, more or less li'izzled on the 
checks and tho chiu. The eyelashes curved ; the eyebrows but little furnished 
are generally but little ai'chcd. The conti*ary is, according to Hr. Sai’th, ob- 
serv’ed in tho Mousgoiis.’* — Picuner-Bey. 

"t Transcctions of the EthnologicaX Society, vol. ii of New Series. 
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always be distinguisbed. TMs peculiarity is so great that we 
can frequently discover traces of Negro blood when the eye is 
unable to detect it. No amount of education or time is likely 
ever to enable the Negro to speak the EngUsh language with- 
out this twang : even his great faculty of imitation wiU not 
enable him to do so. 

Having thus briefly recapitulated the anatomical peculiarities 
of theNegrOj we now come to the physiological* difference be- 
tween the Negro and European. 

* jSfr. Pruner Bey gives the following : — PJtysiological Fragments. — " The 
penetrating odour wlucb. the Negro exhales, has something ammoniacal and 
rancid ; it is like.the odour of the he-goat. It does not depend on the aqueous 
perspiration, for it is not increased by it. It is probably a volatile oU dis- 
engaged by the sebaceous follicles. This odour much diminishes by clean- 
line^, mthout, however, entirely disappearing. We are not aware whether 
this race-character changes by a uniform diet, as is the case with Ihe fishers 
and opossum hunters in Australia. 

" The observations on the temperature of the internal cavides of the Negi'o 
race are not numerous enough to draw conclusions. It is, neveiih^ess, use- 
ful to note the results of the researches of M. d* Abbadie. In Upper Ethiopia 
this celebrated traveller found at all seasons, in the buccal cavily of ^e Negro, 
ahigher temperature than in individuals belonging to other races. The young 
Negresses always preserve in Egypt this excess.of temperature; not so the 
young Negroes i these have the mouth warmer than young men of other races 
in hot weather, hut colder, on the contrary, in cold weather. 

'* The pulse of the Negro in Egypt nearly corresponds to that of the other 
inhabitants, being, &om 60-70 pti^adons pear minute. The contrary is observed 
in male children, 10-1$ years, and in young females &om 14-20 : for the 
former 74-96 ; for the latter ^-104 pulsationB per minute. 

** 9^e senses of the Negro are not developed as in other races which are 
nearer to the state of nature, or live in a different dimate/ Tision does not 
in the Negro surpass that of the European ; the flattening of the cornea 
rehders the Negro rather presbyopic than myopic. From his inclination and 
talent for music, hearing seems lus most developed sense ; at any rate he ex- 
c^, in this respect, the Egyptian. To judge &om the extent eff the nasal 
cavities, smell ought to be very acute, such, however, does not appear to be 
the case. This applies also to tlie sense of taste ; the Negro is omnivorous. 
Touch, this general corrector of the white races, is little developed in the 
Negro, which accords with the flattening of the tactile cushions. But the most 
stzikingphenomenon with regard to general senmbility, is the apparent apathy 
of the Negro as to pain. In the most serious affections of internal organs, 
the Negro, arrived at a certain point, cowers on his bed (at least in the 
hospitals) without responding by any sign to the care of bin physician. How- 
ever, in a state of civilised s^very, where he has acquired some knowledge, 
he becomes more communicative, without, however, betraying any manifesta/- 
tion of pain. Bad treatment causes the Negro, the Negress, and the child to 
abimdantly shed tears, but physical pain never provokes them. The Negro 
frequently resists surgical operations, but when he once submits, he ^es his 
eyes upon the instrament and the hand of the operator without any mark of 
restlessness or impatience. The lips, however, change colour and the sweat 
runs from him during the operation. A single example will support our view. 
A negress undeiwent the amputation of the right half of the lower jaw with 
the most astonishing apathy; but no sooner was the diseased part removed, 
than she oozomenced smging with a loud and sonorous voice, in spite of our 
remonstrances, and the wound could only be dressed afl^er she had finished 
hymn of grace. 
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The assumption of the unity of the species of man has been 
based chiefly on the asserted fact that the ofispring of all the 


“ Tlie phases of development present Sn the Negro race somo peculiarities 
xrMcli appear to me worth notice. We tnow next to nothing of the embryo- 
nic state. The Ifegro infant is bom -without prognathism, with an ensemble 
of traits which is more or less characteristic as regards the soft parts, but 
which is scarcely marked in -the cranium. 3n this respect the Negro, the 
Hottentot, the Australian, the Neo-Caledonian, do not indicate in the osseous 
system the difference which -will arise later. The new bom Negro child does 
not present the colour of the parents j it is of a red colour mixed with bistre 
and less ririd than that of new-born European children. This premature 
colour is, however, more or less deep, according to the regions of the body. 
From reddish it passes to slate-grey, until sooner or later, according "to the 
climate and soil, it corresponds to the colour of the parents. In the Sudan 
the motamoiphosis, i.e.,the development of the pigment, is generally completed 
at the end of the first year j in Egypt only at the end of three years. The 
lifli-p of the Negro baby at first is rather chestnut than black ; it is straight and 
slightly curved at the point. I was unable exactly to determine the extent 
of the fontanelles, but to judge from the cranium, the difference in this 
respect fi.*om the Aryan child, is not appreciable. 

** The first dentition commences nearly at the same epoch as with us. I have 
however, observed in Egypt cases of precocious as well as retarded dentition. 
Suckling continues during two years at least. After the first dentition, we 
already observe upon the cranium certoin distinctive characters, viz. : — The 
median line of the forehead raised, tiie chin retracted, the superior jaw slightly 
inclined, the nose -widened, the occiput prominent. Still the young Negro 
presents, until the time of piiberty, a pleasing cxterioi*. Puberty supervenes 
in girls between the ages of 10-13, and in boys betireon 13-15 years. It is 
then that the gi’eat revolution in the forms and proportions of the skeleton 
rapidly proceeds. This process and its results follow an inverse course as 
regard the cerebral and facial cranium. The jaws are enlai^ged with- 
oim any com^iensation for the brain: it is not meant that thei'e is an arrest 
of development — no, the difference of race manifests itself merely by a dif- 
ferent order of increase in the growth of the respective parts. Whilst in the 
Aryan man the moderate increase of the jaws and the bones of the face is 
abundantly compensated and even surpassed by a development or rather en- 
largement of the bmin, specially of the anterior lobe : the contrary takes 
place in the Negro, Great compression, chiefly lateral, produced from with- 
out inwardly by the muscles destined for animal life ; small reaction in the 
interior on pai’t of the brain, and we have the mould of his cranium and liis 
brain formed as we have described it. Everything is in harmony with the 
organism. No doubt this mode of vie-wing the conformation of the Negro 
cranium is open for discussion. 

'' The course token by the obliteration of the cranial sutures, furnishes a 
s^nificative commentary to these phenomena. The medio-irontal suture as 
well as the lateral part of the coronal suture is in the Negro invariably closed 
already in early youth. In the adult Negro the -union proceeds then to the 
middle part of the coronal suture and the sagittal suture — or as I have ob- 
served on crania in Bast Africa — on all sutures at once. The lambdoid suture 
is that -which remains open longest, specially on the summit. At -fche base of 
the craniiun, on the other hand, the basilo-sphenoid. suture is frequently found 
open. As regards the incisive suture, it not only persists in the infant Negro, 
but is very distinct in many Negro crania of an advanced age. The obliteration 
of the sutures seems in the Negro race to be more rapidly effected in the 
female than in the male. 

“ Prognathism has been, and may be considered, at least partly, as the resnlt 
of the action of the inferior jaw on the concentric arch of the suijerior jaw. 
At any rate, the mode of articulation of this bone -with the temporal, seems 
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mixtures of tlio so called races of man are prolific. Now this 
is assuming what yet has to he established. At present it is 
only proved that the descendants of some of the different races 
of man are temporarily prolific j but there m the best evidence 
to believe that the offspring of the Negro and European are 
not indefinitely prolific. This question is one which must be 
dealt with separately and proved by facts. At present we find 
that all primd fade evidence is against the assumption that 
permanent hybrid races can be produced, especially if the 
races are not very closely allied. This subject, however, merits 
a special discussion, and belongs to that large and important 
question— human hybridity. We, therefore, cannot agree with 


nradU to eontrihnte to it j for I Lavo met with ttua conforamtion preferentinjly 
in the races in which the glendd Is large but of htUe depth, and the condylea 
of the maxUlttty more or less flattened, or at least dJiptioj it ewnadea with 
a more or less pronounced haimonyof the row of t«th. ^eae oonditions 
facUitate the movement of the jaw ficom behind forwards, whilrt in the cramuia 
with deep and contracted ^cnoul cavities, and with con^les more or lees 
rounded or pointed, the roovmnontof the jaw mpref^ntioUy vertical. I am, 
however, well aware of tiio insulBden^ of this etiology, nnd I ash 
whether proguatbiam is not simply the espnanon of a movement towi^ 
animality, tt has boon thought prolrag^ lactation may m the Negro 

- favourprognathismjbatlmustobsen-otbat^cnetomprevB^Mengmoay 

Oriental nations which axe wthognathons. Moreover, it is that the 

conformation is not ««dusivcly peculiar to tho Afecan Negro. 
of human races, whotbo- dolicho* or hrechyoophalooe, pwHnpate in it, as 
u some civilised pof^les s for instance the Paravmns, toe C toeso, and 

lonaAiift ntnnilitr of indinduols comcriBmg those nation^ We 


the face ioinod to the prominonce the jaws, is the easontial conation of 
pi-ojShism, and of the results doiiv^ ^ 

We thus comprehend toat the two etraight hues dra^ 
anchtorius to ^ ibrchead, uad the aJve^ bordei- of the palatine 
rSvSesent in favour of toe latter a diffpuM of too miUimrtem. 
Tto !bS^ usCtoo depression of the nose in too is ae es^enti^to 
WuwSwnothisni.aatoomcreiisoof the jaws ^ 

+nr!+Tnn ablactation ordinarily rive but little trouble to the Negress. 
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tlie asserted statetaent, especially wlieii vrG find tliat tlie two 
scientific jnen "wlio liawe in recent times paid tlie most atten" 
tion to this subject — I allude to Messrs. Broca and Nott — 
hawe come to the conclusion that the offspring of the Negro 
and European are not indefinitely prohfle. With the permis- 
sion of the Society, I will enter into that question at some 
future day. 

M. Plourens asserted that the Negro children were bom 
white } recent observation has, however, shown that this is not 
the case. Benet, ex -physician of Runjeet Singh, and Dumontier, 
affirm that the children are bom chestnut colour. M. Brunei’ 
Bey confirms this fact from personal observation. 

In the Negro race there is a great uniformity of tempera- 
ment. In every people of Europe all temperaments exist ; 
in the Negro race, we can only discover analogies for the 
choleric and phlegmatic temperaments. The senses of the 
Negro are said to be very acute, especially smell and taste; 
but Bruner Bey says that there has been much exaggeration 
as to the perfection of the senses of the Negro, and that his 
eye-sight in particular is very much inferior to the European. 
The most detestable odom-s delight him,* and he eats every- 
thing. 

TlTiile the anatomical and physiological questions must be 
decided by actual facts, there still remains to investigate the 
psychological pecuharity of the Negro. It is here, perhaps, 
that the greatest amount of misconception exists in the minds 
of the public generally, and not unfrequently in the minds of 
some men of science. Wedded to the theory of a single pair 
for the origin of man, they attempt to show that there is in 
mankind no variety, nothing but imiformity. 

To show I do not exaggerate on this point, I will quote the 
words of an esteemed friend, which he read last year at Cam- 
bridge. He says : — “ For as God made of one blood all the 
malions of the earth, and endowed them all with the same 
animal, intellectual, moral, and religious nature : so has he 

* Mr. Louis Frasor iuforms me that this is not always the case, and that 
sometimes a Isegro will leave a ve^el on account of a disa^'ccable odour, 
saying, “ Cnp’n, yonr ship stink too much, I can’t stop.” 
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bound tliem all together — ^in accordance ■with the high behest 
that they should increase and multiply and replenish the earth 
— ^in one common bond of unwersal brotherhood.” 

Mr. -Dunn, howeverj it must be aoknowledgedj does not carry 
out the principles he here enunciates, for he fully admits the 
fact that, practically, Megro children cannot be educated ■with 
the whites. He also admits that some of the lower races are 
notable to conceive complex ideas, or have httle power of think- 
ing, and none of generalisation, although they have excellent 
memories. 

The assertion that the negro only requires an opportunity for 
becoming ciidlised, is disproved by history. The Negro race 
has had communication ■with the Egyptian, Carthaginian, and 
Homan civilisations, but nowhere did it become cmlised. Not 
only has the Negro race never ci-vUised itself, but it has never 
accepted any other ci^vilisation. No people have had so much 
communication with Christian Europeans as the people of 
Afiica, where Christian bishops existed for centuries.* Except 
some knowledge of metallurgy they possess no art; and 
their rude laws seem to have been borrowed and changed to 
suit their peculiar instincts. It is alleged that the Negro 
only requires early education to be equal to the European j 
but all experiments of this kind have proved that such is not 
the fact. "With the negro, as ■with some other races of man, it 
has been found that the children are precocious : but that no 
advance in education can be made after ■they arrive at the age 
of maturity, they still continue, mentally, children. It is appa- 
rently of little consequence what amount of education they re- 
ceive, the same result nearly always follows, the reflective 
faculties hardly appear to be at all developed. The dark 
races generally do not accept the civilisation which surrounds 
them, as is sho^wn in the South Sea, where they remain the 
unci^vilised race by the side of the Malays. The opinion of 
Dr. Channing of America, is often quoted respecting the 
Negro. He says : — " I would expect from the Negro race 
when civilised, less energy, less courage, less intellectual origi- 

^ It is said that when the Negro has been with other races, he has always 
been a slave. This is qnite true : but why has he been a slave ? 
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nality, than in ours ; but more amiableness, tranquillity, gentle- 
ness, and content.” Now, if it were possible to civilise them, 
there is no doubt they would show less energy, courage, and 
intellectual originality (of which they would be utterly deficient) 
and, as to their amiableness, tranquillity, gentleness, and con- 
tent, it would be more like the tranquillity and content shown 
by some of our domestic animals than anything else to which 
we can compare it. It has been said that the present slave- 
holders of America “ no more think of insurrection amongst their 
full-blooded slaves than they do of rebellion amongst their cows 
and horses ! It has also been affirmed (and I believe with 
truth) that not a single soldier has been required to keep 
order in the so called “ Slave States” of America. 

The many assumed cases of civilised Negroes are generally 
not those of pure Negro blood. In the Southern States of North 
America, in the West Indies and other places, it has been fre- 
quently observed that the Negroes in place of trust have Euro- 
pean features,and some writers have supposed that these changes 
have been due to a gradual improvement in the Negro race, 
which is taking place under favourable circumstances. It 
is assumed that great improvement has taken place in the 
intellect of the Negro by education, which we much doubt. 
It is simply the European blood in their veins which renders 
them fit for places of j)ower, and they often use this power 
far more cruelly than either of the pure blooded races. At 
the same time, there are doubtless many exceptions to this 
rule; depending perhaps on the amount of mixture of blood 
and inherited peculiarities. It has been aflfiimed that occa- 
sionally there are seen Negroes of pure blood who possess 


* The Southern planter, with a consciousness of superiority that would be 

ashamed to resort to fiction or imposition of any kind, takes off his coat and 
works in the same field and at the same labour as his * slave.' The thought 
of the latter contesting his superiority never once enters his mind. As 
said by a sound statesman and gallant soldier of the South, * we no more 
think of a Negro insuiToction, than we do of a rebellion of our cows and 
horses.' The planter rules as naturally as the Negro obeys instinctively 3 
the relation between them is natural, harmonious, and necessary, and their 
interests being indivisible, there can be no cause or motive, either for the 
abuse of power on the part of the master, or of rebellion on the part of tbc 
servant.” — Negroes and Kegro ** Slavei'y/* By J. H. Van Evrio, M X> Now 
York, 1861, p. 29. 
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European features : but I believe sucb not to be the fact, 
and Pruner Bey also says tbat “ witb regard to tbe re- 
gular Caucasian featureSj "witb wbicb some travellers bavo 
endowed certain Negro peoples, I must state tbat among many 
thousand Negroes wbo bave come under my own observation, 
there was not one wbo could lay claim to it.” 

Instances have often been quoted of reputed European 
skulls witb Negro characters. Such an instance there is in 
tbe College of Surgeons, -another in Morton’s museum, and 
one in Gall’s coUection j but if we admit these to have be- 
longed to the pure race,* we shall only be admitting that in 
one character the European skull sometimes resembles that 
of the Negro j but there will be plenty of other characters to 
show that they did not belong to the same race or species, 
and it ought simply to caution us not to base our ideas of race 
or species upon one character. We know that certain species of 
the mammalia frequently cannot be distinguished by the form of 
the skeleton, and we must therefore not be surprised to find 
that we are unable to prove a distinction of species in mankind 
if we take the cranium or even skeleton as a sole test. 

We now know it to be a patent fact that there are races 
existing which have no history, and that the Negro is one of 
these races. Prom' the most remote antiquity the Negro race 
seems to have been what it now is.-f We may be pretty sure 

* A large amount of mixture has continually been going on between the 
natives and the traders, especially on the rivers. The traders ore not the 
^est Bpeoimens of their race, and much of the immorality of the settlements 
may be owing to this mixed blood. The following custom has existed for 
ages, and render most uncertain the parentage of some Africans who even 
come direct from the interior ; — ** The ]Ejuropean stranger, however, travelling 
in their country, is expected to patronize their wives and dai^hters, and 
these unconscions followers of Lycurgus and Cato feel hurt, as if mshonoured, 
by his reusing to gratify them. The custom is very prevalent along this 
coast. At Gaboon, perhaps it reaches the acme ; there a man will in one 
breath oifer the choice beWeen his wife, sister, and daughter. The women 
of comae do as they are bid by the men, and they consider all familiarity 
with a white man a high honour.*' — Wandei'ings in West Africa, vol. 2, p. 24. 

*f* As a proof that the African has not changed during the last 2,000 
years, the following description of an "Aunt Chloe” of the days of Virgil 
may be interesting 

Afra genus, tota patriam testante frgnra, 

Torta comam, labroque tomens, et msca -colorem ; 

Fcctore lata, joceus mommis, compressior alvo, 

Cruxibus exilis, spatlosaprc^gaplanta; 

Continuis rimis calcanea scissa ngebont. 
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that the Negro race has been, ■without a progressive history ; 
and that Negroes have been for thousands of years the uncivilised 
race they are at this moment. Egyptian monuments depict 
tliem as such^ and holding exactly the same position relative 
to the European, Morton* truly observes : “ Negroes were 
numerous in Egypt, but their social position in ancient times 
■u^as the same that it now is, that of servants and slaves.’' 

Some writers have assumed that the Negro has degenerated 
from some higher fonn of civilisation, but we see no evidence 
to support such an assertion. We, however, fully admit that 
there are found traces of a higher civihsation, especially along 
the coasts -visited, during aU ages, by Europeans. The working 
of metals and imitation of European manufactures also exist in 
many parts of Africa. Indeed, there seems to be a great same- 
ness in this respect throughout all Africa. Consul Hutchinson 
has given an interesting account of the finding of some imple- 
ments used by the natives of Central Africa exactly resembling 
those used by the Anglo-Saxons. 

Consul Hutchinson thus describes them sf — " You wiU be 
surprised, no doubt, to hear that I brought down with me from 
the tribes of Filatahs, in Central Africa, iron heads of spears 
with Avooden shafts and iron spiked ferules, heads of javelins 
and arrows, double-edged swords, knives, beads for orna- 
ments, potteryware for culinary purposes, exactly similar in 
pattern to those that are described by Mr. Wiight, in a j)aper 
on ‘ Fausset Antiquities,’ which he read before the British As- 
sociation at Liverpool, in 1856, and which antiquities I need 
scarcely teU you were excavated at Canterbury, as well as 
proved to have been used in this countiy before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity to our shores. Even the co-wrie (the shell 

As it is the fashion to quote Cowper on ilic l^cgro in anthi’opological dis- 
cussions, I append his ti’anslation of the ahore, which although feeble, yet 
conveys the spiiit of the original. 

** From Afric she, the swain's sole serving maid. 

Whose face and form alike her birth betiuyed; 

■With woolly locks, lips tumid, sable sldn. 

Wide bosom, udders flaccid, belly thin. 

Legs slender, broad and most jnisshapen feet. 

Chapped into chinks, and parched with solar heat." 

Ch'ania Mgypiiaca. Philadelphia, 1844* (eighth conclusion). 

+ !Fj*a>isactioTi5 of the Ethn. Soc., voLi, new series, p, 328. 
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of the Gyiircva moneia), TA'liioh is dcscvibocl in Mr. Wright’s paper 
as haring been found among other relics of our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers, is in this very day tho currency among the Pilatahs. 
It may perhaps increase the interest of my statement, -n'liich 
can bo demonstrated by the articles I brought home (being de- 
posited at tho Koyal Institution museum at Livcrjjool), •when I 
add th.at they wore obiained from tribes who had no record of 
ever haring been risitod by any white man prorious to tho timo 
of our voyage at tho end of 1 854.” 

There is good reason to believe that, as among all inferior 
races, ihoro has been little or no migration from Africa since tho 
earliest histoinc.al records. The European, for over restless, has 
migrated to all parts of the woild, and traces of him are to bo 
found in every quarter of the globe. Evoi'jivhcro wo see tho 
Eui-opean as tho conqueror and tho dominant race, and no 
amount of education will ever alter tho decrees of Nature’s 
laws. 

We hear much of late in this country of tho equality of tho 
Negro and European, because we have little real knowledge of 
the Negro j but in America the Negro is better Imowi. As 
Dr. Van Evrio obsciwcs:* "In the United States, among a 
people almost nnivors.allj' educated, and where tho fact of 
' equality ’ is almost universally understood and acted on, per- 
sonally as well as politically, the advocacy of woman’s ’ equal- 
ity,’ in tho sense that they (in England) argue it, or ' equality ’ 
of tho Negro to the white man in any sense whatever, is in- 
excusable on the ground of ignorance ; and those thus warring 
against tho laws of nature and progress of societj’, deserve to 
be treated ns its enemies, or ns absolute maniacs, and irre- 
sponsible for the evils they seek to indict upon it.” 

It has been assumed on very insufllcicnt evidence that the Ne- 
groes in America imiirove in intelligence in every generation, and 
that they gradually approach thcEuropean type. M. Quatrefagos 
recently directed our attention to this point, ns did Sir Charles 
Ijyoll many years ago. It is affirmed that the head and body 
also approach the European without any mixtiii'e of tho races. 


Negroes and "Negro Slavery." New York, 18G1, p. 10. 
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M. Quatrefages quotes tihe following* fromM. Elis^e Reclus : 
'^We do not intend here to touch upon the question of slavery, 
we would merely state a certain fact — the constant advance of 
Negroes in the social scale. Even in physical respects they 
tend gradually to approach their masters ; the Negroes of the 
United States have no longer the same type as the African 
Negroes ; their skin is rarely of velvet hlack, though nearly all 
their progenitors have keen imported from the Coast of Guinea ; 
their cheekbones are less prominent, their lips not so thick, 
nor the nose so flattened, neither is the hair so crisp, the 
physiognomy so brutish, tha facial angle so acute as those 
of their brethren in the old world. In the space of one hundred 
and fifty years they have, as far as external appearance goes, 
passed one-fourth of the gulph which separates them from the 
white race.” I cannot assent to this, as I believe that no 
improvement takes place after the second generation. 

On this point Dr. Nott f has very judiciously observed ; 
“ Sir C. Lyell, in common mth tourists less eminent, but on 
this question not less misinformed, has somewhere stated that 
the Negroes in America are undergoing a manifest improve- 
ment in their physical type. He has no doubt that they wiU, ■ 
in time, show a development in skull and jntellect quite equal 
to the whites. This unscientific assertion is disproved by the 
cranial measurements of Dr. -Morton. That Negroes imported 
into, or born in, the United States become more intelligent 
and better developed in their physique generally than their 
native comiiatriots of Africa, every one wiU admit ; but such 
intelligence is easily explained by their ceaseless contact with 
the whites, from whom they derive much instruction ; and such 
physical improvement may also be readily accounted for by the 
increased comforts -with which they are supphed. In Africa, 
owing to their natural improvidence, the Negroes are more 
frequently than not a half-starved, and therefore half-developed, 
race; but when they are regularly and adequately fed, they 
become healthier, better developed, and more humanised. 
Wild horses, cattle, asses, and other brutes are greatly im- 

Unitd de VEspdee Humaine, Paiis, 1861. 
t Ttjpes of Mankind. Philadelphia, 1857, p. 2G0. 
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proved in like manner by domestication ; but neither climate 
nor food can transmute an ass into a horse, or a buffalo into 
an ox.” 

The real facts seem to be, that the Negroes employed in 
domestic labour have more intelligence than those who are 
employed at field labour, who are nearly in the same mental 
condition as when they left Africa. We must bear in mind, 
however, that there are only some of the African tribes of 
Negroes who are docile and intelligent enough for domestic 
purposes : the Bboes are generally selected for this purpose. 
We see therefore in this improvement of the Negro simply 
the effect of education, but not of climate or other physical 
agents. We fully admit that the domestic Negroes are im- 
proved in mteUigence in America, resulting from the imitation 
of the superior race by which they are surrounded ; but much 
of the improvement in intellect is owing to the mixture of 
European and Negro blood. The Negro is not generally edu- 
cated because it is afiirmed that he is no sooner taught to read 
than he wiU take every chance of reading his master's letters ; 
and if he be taught to write, he will soon learn to forge his 
master's signature. This applies with equal, and, perhaps, 
greater force to those free, semi-civilised Negroes who are held 
by some in such theoretical veneration. 

I have intentionally avoided dwelling on the great diversity 
of physical type found in Africa, as this is foreign to our 
subject. There can be no doubt, ' however, that there is, 
both in North and South Africa every shade of colour and 
races with very different features. There are also in Central 
Africa some races such as the Mandingos, Fulahs, and Wolofs, 
who are quite distinct fr-oni the typical Negro. In these races, 
some of the characters found in the typical Negro are found in 
only a veiy modified degree. How many races inhabit Africa, 
and their relation to one another, is not the subject of present 
inquiry. M. Pruner Bey has very judiciously made the follow- 
ing observations on this point : — 

“ We must admit that the inferior orbital margins are fre- 
quently narrow and retreating ; that the noses become longer 
and more prominent j that the lips turned up in some tribes 

D 
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arc only full in others; that prognathism dirninishes 'without 
however disappearing entirely; that the aperture of the eye 
becomes wide ; that the hair short and woolly in mostj grows 
longer ; that the transverse diameter of the chest becomes en- 
larged ; that even the pclvisj though much more rarely, ac- 
quires more rounded outlines; that the limbs acquire more 
harmonious proportions ; that the hips, thighs, and legs become 
more fleshy and the foot more arched ; but as regards the 
crowning of the work, i.c., the skull, especially the cere- 
brum, aU the variations in the Negro race remain confined 
n-ithin limits which deserve our attention. In the Aryan 
race the skull presents three fundamental types, the elongated 
form (producing in some exceptional cases prognathism) 
which approaches the limit of the Negro type ; the short and 
round form, approaching the Turanian race ; and finally, the 
typical]3" beautiful oval form, which seems to have resulted 
from a combination of the two former. Nothing like it is to bo 
found in the Negro. The slcull is and remains elongated, it is 
elliptical, cnnoifonn, but never round ; his facial bones may 
approach the pyramidal foim by the increasing distance be- 
tween the cheekbones, and may in this respect resemble the 
Kafiirs and the Bcclinanas, but this is all.” Tliis generalisa- 
tion appears to me to be in accordance with all the known facts 
respecting the craniological devclopmont of the chief African 
tribes, which thus form one great ethnic family, although com- 
posed of manj' distinct races. 

I need not enlarge on the well-known and admitted facts 
respecting the intense immorality which exists amongst the 
Mulattoes and others of mixed blood.* There are, at the same 


** Tlio following exb’nct is a stiiking confirmation of this remark "But 
the "worst class of all is the mulatto— unficr "wliicli I indudo quadroon and 
octaroon. He is cvori’whcro, like "wcnltli, irritamenta mnlorum. The 'bar- 
sinister,* and the uneasy idea that ho is despised, naturally fill him vrith 
ineffable bile and biitemoss. Inferior in point of morale to Europeans, as 
fur as regards physique to .iVfricans, he seeks strength in maldng the families 
of his progenitors fall out. IVIany such men "visiting England are received by 
virtue of their -woolly and yellow skin into a class that would reject a 
fellow-countryman of siniilar, nay of far higher, position; and there are 
finiongsfc them infamous characters, -who ai*o not found out till too late. 
London is fast learning to distinguish between the Asiatic 3kGr and the 
hlunshi. The real African, ho-^-ever — so endming arc the scntimontalisms 
of ‘Wilborforco and Buxton — is still to be understood.** — irandcrinjs in West 
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•mif.j lio'vrcToi’j tliat there are instances of the pure Negro 
shovring great powers of memory, sncli as the acqnirement of 
languages ; but we must also remember that memory is one of 
the lowest mental powers. Numerous instances have been 
collected by different partisan writers to show that the Negro 
is cc^ual intellectually to the European ^ but an examination of 
these cases nearly invariably leads to the conclusion that there 
has been much exaggeration in the statements made by writers 
as to the aptitudes of the Negro for education and improvement. 
The e xhi bition of cases of intelligent Negroes in the saloons 
of the fashionable world by so-called " philanthropists has 
frequently been nothing but mere imposture. In nearly every 
case in which the history of these cases has been investigated, 
it has been found that these so-called Negroes are the offspring 
of European and African parents. I propose on some future 
occasion to lay before you evidence to show, that nearly all the 
Negroes who are asserted to have arrived at any mental distinc- 
tion had European blood in their veins ; and think I shall be 
able to show that of the fifteen celebrated Negroes whose his- 
tories were collected by Abb6 Gregoire there is not one who 
is of pure Nogi'o blood. Some writers who advocate the 
specific diffcronco of the Negro from the European have very 
injudiciously admitted that occasionally the Negro is equal 
in intellect to the European, but this admission has materially 


The following words of Thomas Carlyle deserve to bo recorded in every 
discussion on the Negro: — “Sunk in deep froth oceans of ‘ Benevolenco/ 
‘ hkatci-nity,’ ‘ Emancipation-principle,’ ‘ Christian Philanthropy,’ and other 
most amiable looking, but most baseless, and in the end baleful and all- 
bewildering jargon, sad product of a sceptical eigbteentb centruy, and of 
poor human hearts left destitute of any earnest gmdanoo, and ^sbelieving 
that there ever was any, Christian or heathen, and reduced to believe in 
rosepink sentimentalism alone, and to cultivate the same under its Christian, 
anti-Christian, bro-ad-hrimmod. Brutus-headed, and other forms — has not the 
human species gone strange roads during that period? And poor Exeter 
Hall, cultivating the broad-brimmed form of Christian sentimentalism and 
long talking, and bleating and braying in that strain, has it not worked out 
results ? Onr "West India legislatings, -with their spoutings, anti-qjoutings, 
and interminable jangle and babble ; our twenty millions down on the nail 
for blacks of oiir own ; thirty gradual millions more, and many brave British 
lives to boot, in watching blacks of other people’s ; and now, at last, our 
ruined sugar estates, differential sugar duties, ‘ ammimation loan,’ and beau- 
tiful blacks sitting there up to the oars in ptunpkras, and doleful whites 
sitting here without potatoes to eat; never, till now, I think, did tho sun 
look down on such a jumble of human nonsonses.” 
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■weakened their argument in favour of a specific difference. If 
this be so, let me ask those ■who hold such an opinion to give 
the name of one pure Negro who has ever distinguished him- 
self 'as a man of science, as an author, a statesman, a warrior, 
a poet, an artist. Surely, if there is equality in the mental 
development of human races, some one instance can be quoted. 
From all the evidence we have examined, we see no reason to 
believe that the pure Negro even advances fiirther in intellect 
than an intelligent European boy of fourteen years of age. 
Many writers have mentioned the precocity of 'the Negro 
children. Sir 0. LyeU has observed :* “ Up to fourteen years 
of age black children advance as fast as the whites j” and Bhot 
“Waiburton has remarkedt that 'the modem Egyptian ‘'•when 
young, is remarkably precocious in inteUeot, and learns 'with 
facflily. As he grows up, his intelligence seems to be dulled' 
or diminished : he has no genius for discovery, and though apt 
in acquiring rudiments, he is incapable of generalising. He 
fills subordinate departments weU, but appears incapable of 
taking or of keeping a lead.” Sir 0. Lyell expresses his sur- 
prise at the results of the mixture of some European blood ■with 
the Negro, and thinks “it a wonderful fact, psychologically 
considered, that we should be able to trace the phenomena of 
hybridity even into the world of intellect and reason.” It would, 
indeed, be remarkable if all men were endowed ■with the same 
instincts ; but not so wonderful if we do not accept such an 
unfoTinded hypothesis. The pure Negro seems incapable of 
much mental cultivation j and Archbishop Sumner's much- 
talked-of “improveable reason,” as a distinotion between men 
and animals, only finds a limited application in the Negro race. 
The reason of animals is improved to some extent by domesti- 
cation and training, and this is all we can say of the Negro. 
Dr. Madden observes : “ It -will be seen by all the answers the 
missionary gentlemen in our different settlements have given to 
my queries respecting the mental capacity of Negro children, 
that they are considered universally, in that respect, equal to 
European dnildren, and by some even quicker, in their percep- 


* jSecond Journey to the United Btaiesj vol. i, p. 105. 
t The Crescent and tJte Cross. 
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tions, and more lively in tlieir powers of apprehension.^' To 
which Dr. 11. Clarke adds :* “This is observable from the ages 
of five to twelve or thirteen j'ears ; hut from that period of life 
to the age of eighteen or twenty, it becomes less strongly 
marked, and there appears to bo less activity in the mental 
faculties." 

Professor Owen gives it as his opiniont that wo are unable 
“ to appreciate or conceive of the distinction between the psy- 
chical phenomena of a Cliiinpanzcc and of a Bosjesman, or of 
an Aztec with arrested brain growth but we are able 
clearly to appreciate the psj'chological distinction between 
the Kegro a7ul the Cliimpanzcc : just as we see that there are 
decided mental and moral distinctions between the European 
and the Xogro. AVo fully adtnit, however, that the psj'chical 
distinction is simply n question of degree and not of kind. 

'Die day is not far distant when wo shall be able to analyse 
the mental character of the Negro far more minutely than wo 
can do in the present infant state of psychological science. J In 


* S'lVrm //''OH-', p. .TI. 

■t Jin'7-ni’l nf th- /•j-nrccdiii^s n/ the Iiinn^nn SonXi/ of londnn, 1857, p. 20. 

t I’rtinor-lii'j" ttias speaks of Hie Psyeliolofry of UicNofn'O: — "Tlio inani- 
f.’stiitioiis of llio nlfoclivo mid intoUocliinl Incultics of iTio Ife.aro imiy bo 
placed in parallel ivitli his iihy.iicul tyjie. Sensuality is tlie jjreat lover of 
his propensities; from his imitative talent ro.snlt the qualities which demand 
our estoeiii. Tli<' first renders him an eminently sociable beinfj; by the 
Roeoiiil he heeoiiies :in artist of a seeond.ny laiik. Solitude is insupportable 
to him ; FOii;r and dance are indispensalde wimts. ^laterialist in the main, 
he is in this respect hcloiv tlie more refined C'hineso; hut. like the latter, ho 
prefoi-s suicide to ;u''’at privations, lie preroreiitiiilly selects the most violent 
iiio.ans to att.ain this ohject ; lie siifibcatos himself by revorsinff his tongue 
tiiivimls the lurnix ; he throws liiiiiself from preciiiices ; ho droinis hiiiisolf. 
lie rarelj" takes tlie initiative in nnylhing. In siiiritiinl things ho repro- 
duces, hut is not productive. It was only after having acquired the know- 
ledge of the eristoneo of letters among other peoples that nn individual of 
the Vci tribe invented an nlpbnbetic primer, tlio greatest effort wliicli the 
Negro has ever made in tlie cultivation of science. The eminently imitative 
iialiiro of the Negro oven reve.Tls itself in that part in wliioh the creative 
faeuUy of eveiy iwce reflects itself; viz., langiuigo. It appears to mo evident 
that the Negro in the stmclnro of his languages has endeavoured to iirodiico 
a copy of all the systems ktion-n without attaining the perfection of any 
origiiKil. The sniiic remark npiilies to the ideas and conceptions refeniiig to 
regions of the inWsihlo world, townnls which the human mind at nil times, 
mid in all regions, soared to attempt the solution of the highest problonis. 
The adoKition of natural ohjeets, of stones, trees, &c., of the sim, ns wcU of 
the names of ancestors, dcinonologj', the utlrihution of sinicrior powera to 
objects made by the liaiid of man, divination by the inspection of entrails, 
hnmnn sacrifices, and antliropoplingy, — foriimystical object all tliis found its 
place in the soul of the Negi'O, as amongst ns in times past ; but he smqiassos 
the Sciiiitie, the Aiyau, and even the Chinese, in having completely forgotten 
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dwelling on tlie mental character of the Kegro we must, there- 
fore, for the present, rely on the general observations of those 


tlie sigu^cation of the symbol. For him aminols would speak the language 
of man if they were not too lazy. He has probably invented the fable^ in 
approaching by the excess of his instincts^ the brute to man. It is specify 
south of the Equator that the He^o is heavily enchained by a fatal supersti- 
tion. Living in continued fear of being bewitched^ the simple su^icion of 
it induces hiro to immolate hecatombs of innocents. The Judgieneni of God 
of the ancient gallants of the North of Europe is not unsown to him^ but 
he prefers poison for the ordeal of suspected persons. hfOTeover, the Negro 
takes the world as he finds it^ and he neither imagines a system of cosmogony 
nor any spiritual theoty on the attributes of a superior being. On the other 
hand, he readily accepts TRln.Tms-m, and he probably would never oppose to 
the introduction of the sublime doctrine of fraternal love that desperate 
resistance shown by the ancient Saxons and Scandinavians. 

" Another point m the psychology of the Negro remains to be examined^ 
and it is not the least important one. I would speak of the facility with 
which he loses his equilibiium when passing from one extreme to the other, 
frequently without any appreciable motive, of that contradiction in which he 
presents himself in his social relations, and the excesses of which he is 
capable. Patient towards a master who illtreats him, he assassinates one who . 
hda (Perished him. Defending his cabin with ferocious obstinacy, he would 
sell his children for a piece of stufr. A kneeling slave before a Irfti g of his 
blood, ha would condemn hi-m to death when he is tired of him. ‘ Ton please 
no longer men or women, old men or children, sheep or fowls,* say the 
Negroes of the Sudan to their Sultan, to signify to bun that it is time he 
should execute himself. Caring little about the chastity of his daughters, 
and prostituting bis slaves, the Negro assures himsdf during his absence of 
the fidelity of ms Avife by mechanical means, and he becomes an assassin on 
the mere sumicion of her adultery. Nevertheless, the Negress has more 
liberty than Islam women, and she is respected in war. Abusing the weaker 
sex, and deprecating her even by the difference of aliments which he gives 
her, he nevertheless accepts a woman as his sovereign, according prerogatives 
to the Queen-mother, and regulating the rights of succession as the peoples 
of Asia who live in a state of polyandry. A mutual exchange of the occu- 
pations of the two sexes is not rare, even among the Negroes of the Sudan. 
The women cultivate the soil, and tiie man spins cotton ; he guards thefiel^, 
she goes to war. The same contradiction is observed in other things which 
touch the interest of the Negro. Particularly anxious about the arrange- 
ments of the interior of his cabin, he remains naked outside in the heat of 
the day and the comparatively excessive cold of the night. Yery domestic 
and attached to the soil, the Negro travels over the great continent from 
one end to the other, either for traffic or to fulfil some religious duties. 
T^ole nations are continu^y on the move, and gipsies would j^d their 
brothers among the Negro race. 

** TheNegro is not cruel by nature; he remains as fiir in this respectfiom the 
bloody refinement of the Chinese as fr om the atrocious proceedings of the 
Aryan Persians. Still the ^lasties of Wadai blind their nearest male 
relations ; the de^ot of the Moluwas mutilates and skins those condemned 
to death. Tho dvilised Bomoui cuts off the thighs of his war prisoners, 
and the Mousgous skin the backs of their horses to have a firmer seat. 
But they do not put their slaves to the plough like some tribes of Touaregs. 
The punishment infiicted by the Negro on his equals, savour, however, 
more or less of barbarism.'* 

Let us not, however, forget that these excesses do not constitute the rule, 
and that 'the black man is to the white man what woman is to man in 
general, a lovii^ being and a being of pleasure.* We cite with conviction 
the words of O-olbcry, ' the Negro is generally sober, indosti'ious, an excel- 
> 
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mihiansed traTollers and others who have been much associated 
with the^Negro race. In the first place wo will see what is the 
evidence recently pubh’shed by our English consuls, who have 
the best opportunities of judging of the character of the people 
amongst whom they are placed. 

Consul Hutchinson, who spent no less than eighteen years 
on the West coast of Africa, and who is as competent a judge 
as any man now living, sa3's* that “ his own observations on the 
African tribes tend to show that the African is not exactly the 
stylo of ' man and a brother’ which mistaken enthusiasts for 
his civihsation depict him to be.” He gives the result of a ton 
j'cars’ attendance at the ^Missionary school at Capo Palmas of 
one of his servants, aKruman, and says that at the end he was 
asked what he knew of God ? He replied : " God be very good j 
He made two things — one sleep and the other Sundaj'^, when 
no person had to work.”t Consul Hutchinson saj's that “ the 
thirst for each other’s blood, which seems a dailj’ Imbit amongst 
so mauj- of the Hogro tribes in ‘Westcin Africa, appears to mo 
to be incompatible ivith oi’dinary notions of common humanity.” 
He sa_vs that for scores of j'cars Eurojican missionaries and 
English traders have mixed with them in social intercourse. 


lout and iiatioiit worlrraan, not wanlinj^ skill; lio governs his family with 
sagacity and dignity/ 'VVe also Buhjscribc the judgment of Mungo Park, 
that ' the Kegix» is compassionate by nature/ and wo may add that tho Ne- 
gress is even ixi a state of alavoiy cajiablc of tlic greatest devotion. 

‘^Improvidence they have in common with all liuimin races who live inn 
more or lers primitive state, and pride of tho stronger against the weaker is 
not foreign to the Xegro. 

“ The porirait wliieh L. Mngj’ar traces of tho peoples cast of Angola is not 
favmu’ablc. Tho Djambandis, though polite to stmngora, ni’o described as 
suspicious, false, inalieiouH, and thievish; the Djohoes are still worse, specially 
vicious to sti’angcrs. They contmst ■with the hloluwas, who are fiill of atten- 
tion to their guests. Jlost of tho inhabitants of tho Lohal are ferocious 
brigands. The judgment of 3\b', Knuifmuun on tho Negroes of the "Whito 
Nile is generally not more favoui*able. 

** Jn social ros2)ccts the Negro has at least attained tho position of shophord 
and ngricultiirist. Besides this some Negro-])ooples have founded, inde- 
pendent of all foreign influence, a sort of civih.sation and considerable 
states ; they possess the art of metallurgy and tho talent for trade to a high 
degree, and they well know how to profit by the foibles of their masters j 
their answers, fur instance, ni*e always shaped according to the desire of the 
quc.?tioner.” 

* r/*e>K‘{(7cfip)is of the Entnologicnl Sociely, vol. i. Now Series, p. 327. 

t “ Allmis^ionaiics praise the African for his stricfcobscrvnnco of the Sabbath. 
He would have 3G5 sabbaths in tho year if i)ossiblc, and ho would ns scru- 
pulously observe them all/* — 7rant?erin{7s in W^csl Africaj vol. i, p. 266. 
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yet tLey still ding ''to tlidr gris-gris, jujus, feticlusm and 
cannibalism 'witb as mucb pertinacity as they did many bun- 
drcd years ago." He adds : "Hero we bavo all tbe appbances 
of om' arts, onr science and onr Obristianity, doing no more 
good tban did tbe wbeat in tbe pamble tbat was so^vn amongst 
tbe briars and tbe tboms. To attempt civibsing sucb a race 
before .tbey are bumanised appears to me to be beginning at 
tbe wrong end. 1 bare passed many a bom- in cogitating and 
endeavouring to fabricate some sort of education bkely to root 
out tbe fell spuit tbat dictates human saciifices and cannibal- 
ism j but I fear years must elapse before any educational prin- 
ciple, in its simplest form, can produce an amendment on 
temperaments sucb as tbc3’’ possess." 

Consul Burton considers* tbat M. Du Cbaillu'’s remarks con- 
cerning tbe commercial shrewdness and eagerness, tbe greedi- 
ness and rascality of tbo Negi’o, apply to him everywhere in 
bis natural state ; tbat an abnormal development of adhesive- 
ness, in popular language a peculiar power of affection, is tbo 
brightest spot in tbo Negro character j as in children, it is 
somewhat tempered by caprice, especially under excitement, 
3’ot it has entitled him to tbo gratitude of many a traveller. 
Exaggeration, be considers, is tbe characteristic of tbe mind of 
both tbe Bastf and West African. He Bays tbat " tbey justly 
bold labour as an evil inferior only to death." 

These are tbe opinions which have been pubbsbed by tbe 


* Transaclicns 0 / Oic ElhnoJoffical Socichj, vol. i. New Series, p. 317. 

+ Captain Burton tlius spenks of tbe Coast clans of Eastern Africa: — 
" Supcrsubtle and systematic liars, tbey deceive where duller men would tell 
tbe truth ; the lie direct is no insult, and tbo ofionsive word ' Muongo,' (liar) 
enters largely into every’ dialo^e. Tbey lie like Afiricans, objectlessly, 
needlessly, when sure of speedy detection: when fact would be more profit- 
able than falsehood; they have not dis<^vcred with tbe civilised knave, that 
'honesty is the best policy;’ they lie till tlieir fiction becomes subjectively 
fact. With them the lie is no mental csertion, no exercise of ingenuity, no 
concealment, nor mere perversion of the truth : it is apparently a local in- 
stinctive peculiarity in the complicated madness of poor human nature. Tbe 
most solemn and religious oaths arc witb them empty words ; tbey breathe 
an atmosphere of falsehood, manoeuvre and contrivance, wasting about tbo 
mere nothings bf life — ^upon a pound of grain or a yard of cloth — ^ingenuity 
of iniquity enough to win and keep a crown. And they are treacherous as 
false ; with them the salt has no signification, and gratitude is unknown even 
by name.” — ^jDa7:c Jtegions of Central Africa. By R. P, Burton. 1861. Vol. i. 
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last tvro consuls ■vvlio liavc Tvritton on tlio subject^ and ivc slintl 
now examine tlic cindcncc of some otlier witnesses.* 

M. Du Cliaillu describes tlie general cbarnctei'istics of the 
iribos bo visited who spolco tbo Mpongwo language as far 
superior to ibc Negroes of Congo. IIo saysf ''tbo Negroes 


* Tnitlifiil tVilliam Bosman pnWislicd tlic folloivin" as his opinions re- 
Bpucthig tlio Noj^rocs of Oiiincn in 1705 (Joe, p, 117). 

Tlic Iso^rocs avo all, wthout eyco])tion, crafty, villanous and frandnlcnt, 
and very scldmii to be tniRted, bmng sure to slij) no opporliinitj' ofcbcating 
an Enropfiin, nor indeed one itnolluT. A man of intofjrity in as rare among 
tlu'in O’? a wliilc falcon and tlioii* iidolity seldom ext ends farlhor tlinn to iboir 
3ii:L.5i<»rs ; :nid it "w*)!!!!! be very snrjirising if. upon a scnitiiiy into tbeir lives, 
vro should find nny of lliom wiiose pervci*:*© nature would not breiilc out soino- 
tinie‘», fir they indeed seeiii to be bom and bred villains. All sorts of baso- 
ned having got such sure footing in Ibom. lluit *lis impossiblo to lye con- 
4'/';iled; and Jiendn they agree very well with wlmi authors toll us of the 
r-Iiisct)vites. 'J’hc-^o flogeiu-rale vices are aceompaniod with their sisters — 
Sloth and Idlonrss. to whioh they are so prone, that nothing but the utmost 
necO'Sit^’ can force them to labour. They are heHidos so incredibly careless 
and Htujud, and are so little coticemed at their misforluuos, that 'tis hardly 
to he oh-'crvf.**l, by any change in them, whether they have met with any good 
or ill 8 U 0 ce-‘'»,*' 

i^lv. J. W. .Tavhson malces the following obaorrations on tlio Negro 
(VfhnftfO'jif (Old J*hrrnnlojtf, 1805, p, 35) “The riidionl defect of tho Kegro 
is want of due nen’ous development. Ills hmin is le.^s in proportion to Ins 
body than that of ary other grand division of humanitv, and as a result, tho 
invohintety and uniaial functions altogether iirei>o7ulcratc. His flat foot, 
ins loTtg hi‘el, hi-t imperfect jadvis, his powerful stomneh, his prognathous 
Jaw, hi*i enormous mouth, and his ptig now, are in perfect correspondence 
'with hi*! imneri‘‘otly d«'voloj)ed bniin. in xvhich corronpondontly ])nssion 
jind nUc'dion rule piTneiple and faculty, tho basilar and podlerior develop- 
mcnl.s being prorlomitiant over the coronal and anf(.‘rior. Kxcopt in a 
few unfavourable instance;?, however, ho doon not exist on tho continent 
in his lowc.-t fonu; fur it is (he Oceanic Negro xvho is tho almost iirc- 
clainuible savage, whih’ the Afrierm is the iinjirovahle barbarian t>*po of 
his race. The lonner is u>ele«'? even a*; a Flavo,wlnle tlie latter is eminejitly 
valiiahle, b»'Cau*!e he has been broken to v.’t*rl; aiitl obedience, and has that 
hereditary aptitude for sustained toil, of which the utter savage is so gene- 
r.illy devoid, lienee, de spite his pre-ent degnidation, ho obviously belongs 
to the redeemable families of humanity. He is the labourer of tho tropics, 
anil is not going to perish out, like a irild Indian, becauso his liufTalo gi’ounds 
have been enclosed by the? white faces. He has his place on tho earth which 
none can take from him, and what we have to attempt is not his cxtirjiation, 
hut improvoment. Hence, a study of liis character and capabilities is of the 
utmost importance. From tenipomnieut he in slow, but from organisation 
ho i.*? perr-i.^tont, his lymph.atic nature being sustained by a considcmldc 
amount of limine-s'; and self-esteem. He is not skilful, liis mechanical 
ingenuity ladng that of a child ; nor is he capable of delicate luanipuhition, 
lV>r winch his entire organisation is too coarse. His porccidivo faculties arc 
stronger than hi-s refloclivt* or iiuaginiitive, and he dwells in the real rather 
than the ideal. Ho never idses from a fact to a principle, or re-creates beauty 
from the f.iultlo.^s beau-ideal of artistic conception. IIo has but little reve- 
rence f«?r tho past, and no very brilliant anticipation of the future, being 
from the overwheliningstrcngth of his acn.suous nature swallowed up in the 
pre‘?onl.“ 

+ Transacli'ins of ihc /,77inoh»pica? Society, vol. i. New Series, p. 30G. 
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possess an imaginative mind, are astute speaters, sLarp traders, 
great liars, possessing gi-eat powers of dissimulation, and are 
far from lieing in many respects tlie stupid people they are 
heheved to he. In everything that does not require mental 
labom* and forethought, they seemed to me to learn almost as 
fast as any amongst the more intellectual races to a certain 
point." He further affirms that they have little power of fore- 
thought or power of reflection, and that there is “ a total lack 
of generalisation.” Ho also says, that although these people 
“ are often treacherous, they have noble qualities, given to hos- 
pitality, and the women show great kindness of heart, especially 
when one takes into account the way they ai’e treated.^’ 

Brehm* says that “ there seems to be a complete absence of 
moral sentiment amongst the natives of Bast Sudan, who not 
merely excuse theft, murder, and treachery, but consider these 
actions as praiseworthy in man. They first learned under a 
Turkish ruler to distinguish murder from justifiable homicide 
in war. Lying and deoeitfulness are considered as marks of 
mental superiority ; and those who suffer death on the gallows 
are buried with the same honours as the rich merchant or the 
sheik.^' 

Count Gorzt narrates of the Negroes in Cuba, " Their cha- 
racter is very degi-adedj the moral feeling entirely undevel- 
oped; all their actions proceed from animal impulse, or a 
cunning calculation of their own advantage. Generosity and 
indulgence exhibited by the white man they consider as weak- 
ness. Power imposes upon them, and excites their hati’ed, 
which would become dangerous were they not aware of their 
powerlessness. The only efficacious punishment for them is 
the whip. They delight in sowing discord ; are thievish and 
revengeful ; void of any rehgious feeling, they are given to 
the crudest superstition. Their frame, however, is well-de- 
veloped and powerfiil; their teeth magnificent :J their legs 
slender ; they digest like beasts of prey.” This certainly is a 


* Beiaesleizzen aus Nordosi-AfriJea, toI. i, pp. 162^ 175. 1855. 

+ Beise um die Welt (Voyage round the World) in 1844. Stnttgard, 1858. 
i Mr. Xionis £Vasor says — "Their mode of mastication is very pecnliar, 
being more like a monkey than a man.” — J. H. 
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severe judgment, and may be partly explained by the large 
amount of mixed blood in Cuba. 

Colonel Hamilton Smith* thus describes the Negro. The 
Negro is habitually dormant, but when roused shows his emotion 
by great gesticulations x'egardless of circumstances. War is a 
passion that excites in them a brutal disregard of human feel- 
ings; it entails the deliberate murder of prisoners, and victims 
are slain to serve the manes of departed chiefs. Even canni- 
balism is frequent among the tribes of the interior. Notwith- 
standing the listless torpidity caused by excessive heat, the 
percejitive faculties of the children are far from contemptible ; 
they have a quick apprehension of the ridiculous, often surpass- 
ing the intelligence of the White, and only drop behind them 
about the twelfth year, when the reflective jiowers begin to have 
the ascendancy. Collectively, the untutored Negro mind is 
confiding and single-hearted, natumlly kind and hospitable. 
Both sexes are easily ruled, and appreciate what is good under 
the guidance of common justice and prudence. Xet where so 
much that honours human natui-e remains in apathy, the typical 
woolly-haired races have never invented or reasoned out a theo- 
logical S3'’stem, discovered an alphabet, framed a grammatical lan- 
guage, nor made the least step in science or art. They have never 
comprehended what they have learned, or retained a civihsation 
taught them by contact with more refined nations as soon as 
that contact had ceased. They have at no time formed great 
political states, nor commenced a self-evolving civilisation. 
Conquest with them has been confined to Idndred tribes, and 
produced only slaughter. Even Christianity of more than three 
centuries' duration in Congo has scarcely excited a progressive 
civilisation. Thus, even the good qualities given to the Negro 
by the bounty of nature, have seemed only to make him a slave 
trodden down by every remorseless foot, and to brand him for 
ages with the epithet of outcast. The marked, unceasing proof 
of a curse as old as the origin of society, not even deserving 
human forbearance, and true it is that the worst slavery is his 
lot even at home, for he is there exposed to the constant peril 
of becoming also a victim slaughtered with the most revolting 
Unity of the Human Species, p. 190-7. 
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ionaenis. Tyrant of Lis blood, bo traflBcs in slavoi-y as it -n-orc 
mcrcbandisG, makes war purpose]}’' to coj>turo noiglibonrs, and 
sells even bis own wives and cbildi-cn.” 

"Van Ami'ingo observes of tbo Negro race :* “ Even after 
lia-^-ing lived for centuries with tbo white jjeoplo, from wbom tbey 
bavc received eveiy possible instruction for tbo puipose of de- 
veloping an attribute wbicb would bo so serviceable to tbem, as 
well as those wbom tbey serve, it is vciy far from having any 
i-irtuo for which they are distinguished, or oven trusted. The 
Canaanite (Negro) is indolent, careless, scusnal, tyrannical, pro- 
datoiy, sullen, boisterous, and jovial. Snob arc the specific 
characteristics, and the sensual relations arc founded upon them. 
It has been a favourite theoiy with some visionaiy philanthro- 
pists that intermarriages of the different species would bo 
highly favourable to the race ; but wo have never heard of any 
of them who was ■willing to commence the practice in their oym 
families. There is certainly no method that could possibly 
bo devised, which would as certainly and ns expeditiously de- 
grade the whole human family as nmnlgfimation. If there is 
any hope for the improvement of the condition of the dark races, 
the history of mankind shows it can only bo founded upon the 
preson-ation of Sliemitio CWhite) species. This is the only 
species endowed with any power to drag the cumbrous dark 
races out of the slough in which they have been wnllo'wing for 
ages.” 

Bunneister, an excellent observer, says :t " I need not en- 
large on the long hands, .slender fingers, and flat feet of tho 
African. Any one who has over visited a menagerie, cannot 
fail to have obseiwcd tho longh.and, slender fingers, long nails, 
tho flat foot, the deficient calf, and compressed .shank and thigh 
of the apes, which so much reseniblo in every respect the peculi- 
arities of tho Negro. I have often tried to obtain an insight 
into tho mind of the Negro; but it never was worth tho 
trouble ; the only available result obtained was, that there is 
not much mental life in the Negro, and that all his thoughts 

* An Invcsliffation of the Theories of the Natural History of Man. New 
TotIc, 184S. 

f nach Brasilicn. 1S57. 
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and actions ivoro merely directed to tbe lowest, I’equirements of 
Lmnan exi.stoncc. There is something in the Negro like the 
cunning foinvardness of the monkey trihCj which renders any 
very familiar intercoursOj such as we have with an European 
servant, impossilile.'” 

Carl Vogt has recently obsci-vcd :* “ Most of the characters 
of the Negro viewed externally remind ns irresistibly of the 
ajic ; the short neck, the long lean limbs, the projecting pendu- 
lous belly, all this affords a glimmer of the ape beneath the 
human envelope, such similitudes are cquallj’' detected on ex- 
amining the structure of individual parts.^’ 

Jfr. IVinwood lleadef says, ''It must be acknowledged, that 
putting all exceptions aside, the women of Africa are vciy 
inferior beings. Their vciy virtues, -with their affections and 
their industry, arc those of well trained domestie animals. 
But if the women of Africa are brutal, the men of Afiica'arc 
foininiiic. Their faces are smooth, their breasts arc frequently 
as full as those of European women; their voices are never 
gruff or deep. Their fingers are long ; and they can be very 
proud of their rosy nails. IMiile the women are nearly always 
ill-.shaped after their girlhood; the men have gracefully moulded 
limits, and always arc after a feminine tjqic — the anns rounded, 
the legs elegnnth’ fonned, without too much muscular develop- 
ment, and the feet delicate and small.” . ..." A king of 
Ashanti cut off the hands of a slave, and bade her sci-atch his 
head for vermin with the stumps. If any one had accused him 
of barbai'ity he would not have understood the accusation. 
It was his idea of a good practical joke.” J Ho continues, " It 

Vorlcsitngcn i{hC4' den HTcnschcn (seine Stclhing in dcr Schvpfnnff Kiid in 
dcr Grschichic dcr Erdc). Giessen, 1863 (seventh loctiu’e), 

•f- Savage A/rieaj cli. 30. 

X I know not on whsit anthority Mr. "Winwood Ecado has made this asser- 
tion, hut Bosnian records a similar case which was x>erpetmtcd hy.dTig'aa 
about A.D. 1001. After recording innumerable cruelties, he goes on to say 
that one of Anqva^s slaves touched a new coral belonging to one of his wives, 
Altova so resented this innocent freedom, that as soon as I was out of 
the camp, he caused both wife and slave to bo put to death, drinking their 
blood, as he useth to do those of his enemies. For such another trivial crime, 
a little before, ho had caused the hands of one of his wives to be cut off, after 
which, ill derision, lie used to command her to look his head for vermin, 
which being impossible with her stumps, afforded him no small divemion.” — 
A Ncu' and Acevrafe Description of ihc Coast of Gwiiicn, by William Bosnian, 
translated fi*om the Butch, 1703, p. 24, 
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n'ill bo understood that tbe typical Negroes rrith whom tlie 
slavers are supplied, represent the dangerous, the destitute, 
and the diseased classes of African society. They may he 
compared to those which in England fill our jails, our work- 
houses, and our hospitals. So far from being equal to us, the 
Ijolished inhabitants of Europe, as some ignorant people sup- 
pose, they are immeasurably below the Africans themselves. 
The typical Negro is the tme savage of Africa, and I must 
paint the defonned anatomy of his mind ns I have already done 
that of his body. The tj-pical Negroes dwell in petty tribes 
where all are equal, except the women, who are slaves ; where 
property is common, and where, consequently, there is no 
property at aU; where one may recognise the Utopia of 
philosophers, and observe the saddest and basest spectacles 
which humanity can afford. The tjqiical Negro, unrestrained 
by moral laws, spends his days in sloth and his nights in dc- 
bauoheiy. He smokes haschisch till he stupifics his senses, or 
falls into convulsions ; he drinks palm-wine till he brings on a 
loathsome disease ; he abuses children, and stabs the poor 
brute of a woman whose hands keep him from starvation, and 
makes a trade of his own ofispring. Ho swallows up his youth 
in premature vice j he lingers through a manhood of disease j 
and his tardy death is hastened by those who no longer care to 
find him food. Such are the ' men and brothers’ for whom 
their friends claim, not protection, but equality I They do not 
merit to be called our brethren j but let us call them our 
children. Let us educate them carefully, and in time we may 
elevate them; not to our own level — that, I fear, can 'never be 
— but to the level of those from whom they have fallen.” 

This last i-emark is made in the supposition that the typical 
Negro is degenerated from some higher African race ; but we 
think such an hypothesis is not waiTanted by histoiy, archnso- 
log)', or any well established facts, hir. Eeade’s observations 
and his description docs not quite agree with the ac- 
counlsgencrally given of the Negroes in the Bights or Wind- 
ward coast. Hr. Ecade’s terminology is far from satisfactoiy ; 
all typical Negi'oes arc Africans : but all Africans are not 
Negroes. 
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Dr. Vnn Evrio, of iN'ew* York, -who li.is pnitl consider.aklo at- 
iuiiiioii to tliR cliaractcr of tlic Xcgro, and ]iad amplo oppor- 
tuiiilio.s for filj-scrvaiioii, ilms dcpcribcs^i- the Negro: — 

■\vliiln tlic analysis t'f a single lioiio or of a single fcalnro of 
ilio Negro is tlins .sn/liciont. lo donion.stralc tlic .specific clia- 
riieter, or to show ilio divcr.siU' of race, that gnsifc fact is still 
more obviously and willi equal certainly rcve.'ilcd in tlio fonn, 
attitude, and other cxtern.al (|iinli1ie.s. The Negro is incapable 
of an erect <ir direct jjerpcudicular posture. Tlic general 
structure of his liiuhs, the form of the pelvis, the .spine, the w.ay 
the head is set on the shoulder.s, in short, the imtl ensnnhia 
Ilf ilie anatomical formation forbids an erect position. But 
whil(> thev.-hole structure is thus adapted to a slightly stooping 
]iosturc, ihi'head would seem to ho the most import ant agenej'j 
for with any other he.ad, or the head of an}' other race, it 
wouhl be iiupos.iblo to retain an upright position at all. 
Bui v.-ith the broad forehead and .small cerebellum of the whito 
man, it is pra-fcclly obvious that the Negi'o would no longer 
possess a centre of gravity ; and IhenTore, those philanthropic 
jii'ople who Would ‘ educate’ him into intellectual equality, or 
chauge ih<' mental tprganism of the Neg'ro, would simjdy render 
him incapable of .standing oji his feet, or of an njtright position, 
on any terms. Kveryoiu' must have remarked this pceuliarity 
in the form and tittitude of the Negro. IJis head is thrown 
upwards ami ba'kw.ards, showing a certain thongdi remote .np- 
jiroxinuition to tlu> rpiadrumana, both in its actual formation 
and the manner in which it is set on his .shoulder.s. 'J'he narrow 
forehetid and small cerebrum — the centre of the intellectual 
jtower.s, and the projeetion of the posterior portion, — the centre 
of the aninud functions, render the Negro licad radically and 
widely dilfercnt from that of the white man. Thus an anato- 
mist, wiih the Negro and onrang-ontang before him, after a 
careful eoiniiarison, would .s.ay, perhaps, that Nature herself 
had been ]nr/.x.led where to ]>laec them, and had finally' compro- 
mised the matter hy giving them an cx.-ictly equal inclination 
to iho form and attitude of each other.” 

Dr. Louis Biichnert has dmwm a most graphic picture of 


* Oil titnl Xt'fji'o p, ISfrl. 

t Ki'njl vnd StojT : Koron Ppvonili rdilion. 
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some of tlie physical characters of the Negro : — “ An nninter- 
mpted series of the most various transitions and analogies 
coimect the animal worldj firom the lowest to the highest. 
Even man^ who in his spiritnal pride deems himself elevated 
above the animal oreationj is far from forming an exception to 
this rule. The Ethiopian race connects him by a number of 
the most striking analogies with the animal world. The long 
armSj the form of the foot, the thin calf, the long small hands, 
the general leanness, the undeveloped nose, the projecting jaw, 
the low receding forehead, the small head, the narrow pelvis, 
the pendtdous belly, the deficient beard, the colour of the 
skin, the disgusting odour, the nncleanliness, the grimaces in 
talking, the shrieking voice, are the many marks which mani- 
festly exhibit the most decided approach of the Negro to the 
ape. That he also resembles him in his intellectual capacity,' 
is suflSciently known and established by the best observers.” 

M. Pruner Bey, one of the most eminent of living Anthro- 
pologists, has written the most complete memoir on the Negro 
yet published on this subject.* Many years ago he thus ex- 
pressed himself t respecting the psychological character of the 
Negro ; — " The capacity of the Negro is limited to imitation. 
The prevaifing impulse is for sensuality and rest. No sooner 
are the physical wants satisfied, than all psychical efforts cease, 
and the body abandons itself to sexual gratification and rest. 
The family relations are weak ; the husband or father is quite 
careless. Jealousy has only carnal motives, and the fidelity 
ctf the female is secured by mechanical contrivances. Drunken- 
ness, gambling, sexual gratification, and ornamentation of the 
body, are the most powerful levers in the life of the Negro. 
The whole industry is limited to ornaments. Instead of cloth- 
ing himself he ornaments his body. Like certain animals, the 
Negro seems apathetic under pain. The explosions of passion 

* By the kind pemiissiou of the Counoil, I have been able to print nearly 
the TThole of his last Memoir on the Uegro. Some portions are quoted in the 
text, other parts will be found in copione notes, and I have only omitted the 
introduction which is merely descriptive of the different African races. ' Feeling 
sure that Anthropologists will duly estimate the great value of his Treatise 
on the Negro, I am proud to be the means of Dr. Fruner-Bey’s labours 
being made generally known to the Bngiish public. 

-f- JEgypten^s Naturgesehichte. Erlangen, 1847. 

E 
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occur TV'lien least expected, but are not lasting. The tempera- 
ment of the Negro has been called choleric, but it is only so to 
a certain extent. It is a momentary ebullition, followed in- 
stantly by perfect apathy. Life has for the Negro no longer 
any value when he cannot supply the phj’-sical wants j he never 
resists by increased activity’’, but prefers to die in a state of 
apathy, or he commits suicide. The Negro has no love for 
war ; he is onlj’’ driven to it by hunger. War, from passion or 
destructiveness, is unknown to him.'” Tbis is a sufficiently 
clear and truthful picture, and the following summary, with 
which 1\I. Pruncr Bey concluded his paper, presented to the Paris 
Anthropological Society, is equally to be commended for 

31. Prnncr-Bcy also sa 3 *s : *' It rcstilts from tlio oxamination of the 
orgnnization of tlio Negro, ilint it is admirably adapted to tlie geograpbical 
position bo occupies. Tho dai'k layer in Lis ordernal integument, and its 
Tclvoty cbaractcr, like all blackened and rongb bodies, favoiu* ibc radiation 
of lieal, and act as coolers. ]2xpcricnco bus proved that black crapo protects 
also the face from tbe solar rcHoction in tbo ascent of suow-coverod moun- 
tains, Tlio gi'oat development of tbo glandular system of tbe skin fiivours 
tho secrotions, refreshing the slrin, and protecting it by an unctuous sccro- 
tion. Tho thickiiesss of all tho layers of tbo skin protects tho Negro lirom tho 
night frost in his usual condition of nudity. Tlie samo considerations apply 
to the internal integument j the mucous mombrnne, udth its glutinous and 
abundant secretion ; and to all glands, wiUiout exception, wbicb by their 
roalljV enormous vobimo, in bfirmony xiitb tbo excitation hy beat, favour and 
facilitate the change, and tbe reproduction of organic juattev so rapidly used 
up in tbo torrhl zone. Po wc pass bej’ond tho limits of scionco, and lose 
ourselves in the vicious circle of teleology, if we ventme to suppose that oven 
the infantile foim of tho Lptoin of the Negi’O may have its relative advan- 
tages? "Wlial has the noble Hindoo become under an Indian sun^ drowned 
in a sea of spii'itnalisin tho most obscure, unth bis cranium, wbicli by its 
admirable harmony, its graceful mould, seems exactly to resemble the 
organic egg wliioli received the Divine breath of Brahma? He has, it is ti’uo, 
fulfilled an eminent task ; but for many centuries be has been a being 
sevci'od from ten*cstrial regions, and of little use to bis fellow beings. lict 
us, finally, endeavour to assign to tbe Ncgi*o bis x^acc in relation to the 
quadnimana, to wbicb souio authors serionslj' approximate him, and to that 
of other human races, which either make use of or dcsx>iso the Negro. As 
for me, tbe moment that an organised being uses for standing and motion 
that admu’ablc ji< 2 desial, tho narrow base of which supports an enoiinous 
woiglit ; tbo moment bo makes use of the iiistmmoni of instruments — the band; 
wlion be expresses bis sentiments, bis thoiiglits, bis fears, and hopes by speech, 
I look upon it as a now order of things. While recognising the undoubted 
value of homologies, which fonn tbe bases of zoological science, I cannot 
but admire the «imi)licity of the means emifioycd by ci*oative uisdom to sepa- 
rate man from tbo anthropomoi 7 >houB ajjc. Tbe hair on tbo skin is reduced; 
JL suture is suppressed to draw tbe teeth closer, and, though prognathism is 
developed, the Iqis arc thickened; the iliac bones ni’o turned aside instead of 
being adossed to tbo vertebral column; the muscles of the thumb arc 
strcnglboucd ; tbe great loo is fixed; natm*o finally, instead of the tcmpo]*al 
lo1»c, selects the anterior lobe of tbe bmin ‘'there to fashion the instimnont of 
intciligonco which rc6ects her imago.” (Gratiolct.) 
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its truth, and. moderation. " Hie Negro has always appeared 
to me as partaking of the nature both of the child and the old 
man. Anatomists wbrthy of our confidence — Jacquart, SerreSj 
and Huschke — ^liayej in this sense,' interpreted the details of 
the anatomy of the Negro. The elongated form of the cranium, 
the proportions of the cerebral lobes and their respective forms, 
the prominence of the inferior border of the orbits, the flattened 
nose, the rounded laiynx, the less marked curves of the verte- 
bral column, the lateral compression of the thorax and pelvis, 
with the vertical direction of the iliac bones, the elongated 
neck of the uterus, the proportion of the parts composing the 
extremities, the relative simplicity of the cerebral convolutions, 
etc., are characteristic featui-es of the Negro race, which are 
found in the foetus or the infant of the Aryan race, in the dif- 
ferent periods of development. The propensity for amusements, 
for physical enjoyments, for imitation, and the inconstancy of 
afiection, are the a^jpanage of the Negro as well as of our 
children. The flexuosity of the arteries, the flattening of the 
cornea, the weakness of the muscles, the dragging walk, and 
the early obliteration of the ci'anial sutm’cs, the obstinacy and 
love of repose are met vrith in the Negro as in om’ aged men. 
In short, the great cuiwe of human development, and its back- 
ward direction, appears to be sufficiently extended to aiipreciate 
the difierences characterising the Negro race as opposed to our 
race, always taking in account the difierential characters i-esult- 
ing from adaptation to oxternal conditions. If our interpreta- 
tion leaves open many gaps, the futm’e may fill them up, 
perhaps, in the same sense. If, finally, the Negro, speaking 
always figm-atively, partakes of the nature of the ape, it must 
still be admitted that it is not the most ferocious, maheious, 
nor the most perm'cious, but rather the most patient, and fre- 
quently the most useful animal. In any case, an honourable 
mediocrity is his iidieritance.” 

The general deductions we would desire to make are : — 1 
That there is as good reason for classifying the Negro as a 
distinct species from the European, as there is for making 
the ass a distinct species from the zebra; and if, in classi- 
fication, we take intelligence into consideration, there is a :far 

E 2 
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greater difference between tbe UTegro and European than 
between tlio gorilla and cbimpanzee. 2. That tbc analogies are 
far more numerous between tbe Negro and tbe ape, tban between 
tbe European and tbe ape. 3. That tbe Negro is inferior intel- 
lectually to tbe European. 4. That tbe Negro becomes more 
humanised when in bis natural subordination to tbe European 
tban under any other circumstances. 5. That tbe Negro race 
can only be humanised and civilised by Europeans. 6. That 
European civibsation is not suited to the Negro’s requu'e- 
ments or character. 

No man who tborougbl 3 ’' investigates with an unbiassed 
mind, can doubt, that tbc Negi'O belongs to a distinct type. 
Tbe term species, in tbe present state of science, is not satis- 
factoiy ; but we may safely- say that there is in tbc Negro that 
assemblage of evidence which would, ipso /ado, induce an 
unbiassed obscn*cr to make tbc European and Negro two 
distinct tj-pes of man. 

The facts I have quoted are, I believe, sufficient to establish 
that tbe Negro is intellectually inferior to the European, and 
that the analogies aro ffir more numerous between the ape 
and Negro tbau between the ape and tbe European. 

Wo shall not enter at length into the three last propositions. 
Suffice it to say, that no subject needs more attention at the pre- 
sent time tban the position which the Negro race is fitted to bold 
in Nature. I have s.aid it devolves on the student of tbc Science 
of IMan to assign to each race the position which it shall bold. 
This is trul^' a momentous .and most difficult jjroblora, but one 
which science must not evade. As the student of mechanical 
science has given to the world his inductions and discoveries, so 
must the student of the Science of Man endeavour to deduce 
fi-om actual facts principles of guidance for the relations of one 
race of Man to another. 

It is painful to reflect on the miseiy which has been inflicted 
on the Negro nice, from the prevailing ignorance of Anthropo- 
logical Science, especially' as regards the grc.at question of race. 
r>y our ignorancc='= of the wants and aspirations of the Negro, and 

* Di*. Vail Evrio makes tbe foUon'injj remarks respecting tlie imperfect 
accounts ire have continually received of tbo Negi-o. Ho saj's (page 49) : 
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by a mistaken theory respecting his origin, this country has been 
the means of inflicting a prodigious, and, at present, totally un- 
known amount of mischief on these people. Our Bristol and 
Liverpool merchants, perhaps, helped to benefit the race when 
they transplanted some of them to America; and our mistaken 
legislature has done the N'egro race much injury by their 
absurd and unwarrantable attempts to prevent Africa from 
exporting her worthless or surplus population. All this has 
been done on the theoretical assumption of a mental equality 
of the different races or species of Man. In an attempt to 
benefit the Negro we have brought on him endless misery, and 
rendered some of the most beautiful and productive islands in 
the world of little more use to humanity at large, than they 
were before their discovery by Columbus.* But men wedded to 
a theory become blind to all facts, and will learn nothing from 
experience. AH the millions of money which have been spent, 
and which expenditure has inflicted great hardships on our 
own working classes, might have been saved had we taken 
the trouble to investigate the character of the Negro race. 

" A&ican trayeUers, esplorers, xzuasionaries, &o.> i^oront of the ethnology, of 
the physiology, of the tme nature of the Negro, and moreover hitten by 
modem philantlnropy, a disease more loathsome and fatal to the moral, than 
small'pox or plague to the physical nattire, have been bewildered, and 
perverted, and rendered unfit for truthful observation or usefiil discovery, 
before they set foot on its soil or felt a single Hush of its burning sun. 'With 
the monstrous conception that the Negro was a being like themselves, with 
the same instincts, wants, &c,, the same (latent) mental capacities, all they 
saw, felt, or reasoned upon in Afdca, was seen through this false medium, and 
therefore of little or no value/’ 

* "I cannot avoid repeating that Hayti must not be held up as an ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished by &ee labour; but that it ought rather 
to be the beacon to warn the government of Nngland against an esperiment 
which may prove absolutely fatal to her colonial system. If it be not wished 
that a fate giTnilfl,r to that which has befitUen Hayti should overtake our 
colonies, ^at they should be rendered whol^ xmproductive to the revenue of 
the country, and that the property invested in them should be preserved &om 
destruction, the advisers of me Crown must pause before they listen to the 
ill-judged suggestions of enthusiasts ; for they must banish &om their minds 
the idea that me work of cultivation can be made productive by means of &ee 
labour. Such a thing appears to me impossible. The Negro, constituted as 
he is, has such an aversion, to labour, and so great a propensity for indulgence 
and vice, that no prospect of advantage can stimulate him ; and as for emu- 
lation it has not the sUghtest^infiuence over him. Without force he will sink 
into a lethargy, and revert to bis primitive savage character, and the only 
feasible and eifectual plan to promote his civilisarion is to persist in those 
measures which compel Li-m to labour, inculcate morality, and tend to ex- 
tirpate those vices which are inherent in the descendants of the A Moan 
race .” — Frariklin o« ike Present State of Hayti. 
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Scientific men have yet to do their duty in showing what are 
the facts. 

It inay be said that some of the propositions I have advanced 
are in favour of the slave ti-ade. Such, however, is not my own 
interpretation of these propositions. No one can be more con- 
scious of the horrors of the '' slave trade” as conducted at this 
time. Nothing can be worse for Africa generally than the con- 
tinual capture of innocent men and women by brutal Europeans. 
Few things can be more horrible than the manner in which 
it is attempted to carry these people across the Atlantic. 
Nay, more, nothing can be more unjust than to sell any man, 
woman, or child, into “ slavery”, as understood by the Greeks 
and Romans, where the life of the slave ivas absolutely at the 
disposal of the master whenever his caprice or fancy thought 
fit to take it. We protest against being put forward as advo- 
cating such views. 

But while I say this, I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that 
slavery as understood by the ancients does not exist out of 
Africa,* and that the highest type of the Negro race is at pre- 
sent to be found in the Confederate States of America. Far 
Eujjerior in intelligence and physique to both his brethren in 
Africa and to his “ free” brethren in the Federal States, no- 
where does the Negro attain to such a long life as in the Con- 
federate States j and this law formerly obtained in the West 


No man maltreats Ms wild brother bo mncli as the so-called cirilised 
Negro. He hardly ever addresses his Kruman except by ^you jaclcass I’ and 
tells bim ten times a day that he considers such fellows as the dirt beneath 
liis feet. Consequently he is hated and despised withal, aa being of the same 
colour as, whilst assuming such excessive superiority over, his former equals. 
No one, also, is more hopeless about the civmsation of Afdca than the semi- 
civilised African returning to the 'home of his fathers.* C^e fei^s how hard 
has been his own struggle to cmei’ge from baiborism. He acknowledges in 
his own case a selection of species, and he sees no end to centuries before 
there can be a nation equal even to himself. Tet in England, and in books, 
he will cry up the majesty of African kings ; he will give the people whom 
he thoroughly despises a thousand grand gifts of morSs and industry, and 
extenuate, or rather ignore, all their iaults and short-comings. I have heard 
a Negro assert, with the tinblnshing e&ontery which animates a Negro 
speechifying in Exeter Hall, or before some learned society, that, for in- 
stance, at Lagos — a deu of thieves — thefr is unknown, and that men leave 
their money with imimnity in the storehouse, or in the highway. After 
which he goes home, ' tongue in cheek,* despising the facility with which an 
Eiiglishmiin and his money are parted .’* — Wanderings in West Africa, vol. i. 

p. 200. 
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ludia Islands before onr mistaken interference. ■ ■ Nowhere does 
the Negro cliaraeter shine so brightly as it does in his childish 
and fond atbadiment to his master and his family. The Negro 
cares far more for his master and mistress than he does for his 
mrn children after they are a few yem-s old. I by no means 
join in that indiscriminate abase of the Negro character which 
has been indulged in, espedaHy by those who have only seen 
the Negro in his savage state, or the emancipated” (from 
work ?) in the West India Islands. On Uie contrary, there is 
much that is to be admired, and more that is useful in the 
Negro when properly and kindly treated. Brutal mastei-s there 
are in every part of the world : but wo must not found a law 
on exceptions. Scientific men, therdbre, dare not close their 
eyes to the clear facts, as to the improvemmt in mind and body, 
as well as the general happiness, whidi is seen in those parts of 
the world in which the Negit) is working in his nairntJ 
subordination* to the European. Li some respects, the Negro 
is certainly not only not inferior, but even far superior to the 
European. If, for instance, the European wero alone in the 
Confederate States of Amexica, these fertile regions would soon 
become a bairen waste. The Negro is there able to work with 
impunity, and does himself and the world generally much good 
by his labour.f Occupations and diseases which are fatal to the 


** "Of late, it has become thefhsliionfor themissiouuyirndthe lecturer to 
deny, in the presence of Eseter Hall, the A&icon'e recognition of the Enro> 
peaa’s superiority. " The white man," writes Mr. ^bert Campbell, a mulatto, 
*'>lio supposes himself respected in Africa because be is white, is grievously 
miataken/’ I distiaotiy assert the tererse, and every one who has studied 
the natural history of man, must have the same opimon. ^e same egrehi- 

ouB nonsense was once propounded before the Et^ologicol Sodely ^wbm-e 

with some ethnology there is no anthropology— by onother "African". At,.! 
vet the propounder, thelate Mir. Consular Agent Hansen, whose death, by the 
byo, woe on honour, and ilie cmly hemour, to his Ufa, had shaved his wool, 
pd at the time was wearing a wig of coal-black hair, like a Cherokee’s. Is 
imitation no sign of deference t ” — ITandertiWf tn Wutem Africa, vol. i. p. 2G9. 

t Agsun, I would call attention to tho noblo words of Thomas Carlyle. 
SpealMg of labour, he well says: "The thing most be done everywhere; 
most is the word. Only it is so tmiibly difficult to do, and will take genera.- 
tions yet, this of getting our rich Eun^ean white men ' set to work !* But 
yours in the West Inmes, my obsoore blaok fnenda, your work, and the 
getting of you set toit,i8 asnnpleaffiur; and by diligence, the West Indian 
iGgislatui'cs, and rcynl goveraors, sotting their frices faiiiy to the problem, 
will get it done. Ton are not ‘staves’ now; nor, do Iwish, if it can be 
avoided, to see you slaves r^mn ; but decidedly will have to be aervMita 
to those that ni-e boxui wiser Hum you, that ore b^ loiris of you— servants to 
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Europeans^ arc quite liarmless to the Negro. By their juxta- 
position in this part of the world, they confer a material benefit 
on each other. 

But it may be asked, “ A’^Tiy remove the Negro from his own 
country ?” “ Why not humanise him in Africa V’ No doubt 

this sounds veiy plausible, and no pains should be spared to in- 
troduce every possible humanising influence into Africa. There 
is little doubt that the African is much easier humanised out of 
his native land away from all his savage associations ; but this 
need not prevent us from doing all we can towards civilising 
liim in Iris own country. 

It has been affirmed on the best authority (although fre- 
quently denied) that domestic slaves are only sold in Africa for 
some crime. No one, we presume, will dare assert that there 
are no criminals in Africa ! What shall we do with our crimi- 
nals may be a problem which is occupying the attention of the 
political economist of Africa — like his Majesty the Bang of 
Dahomey — as well as the government of Great Britain. Is 
Africa not to be allowed to export her criminals, or are they so 
■worthless and unmanageable that no people will have them ? 
WHiat is to be done with unruly or criminal slaves ? as a king 
of Old Calabar said,=<= “You bind mo down not to sell them, 
tell me it is wrong to kiU them I What must I do with 
them ? I will give you some, and then you won’t tahe them !” 


the -whites, if they are (a? -what mortal can donht they are ?) bom wiser than 
you. That, you may depend on it, my obscuro black Men^, is and was 
always the law of the world, for you and for all men ; to be seiuTints, the 
more foolish of us to the more wise, and only sorrow, futility, and disappoint- 
ment rvill betide botb, till both in some approximate degree got to conform 
to the same. He.avon's laws are not rejM’.aliible by earth, however' earth may 
trj- — and it has been trying hard, in some directions, of late ! I say, no well 
being, and in the end no being at all, will he possible for you or us, if the 
law of He.aTon is not complied with. And if ‘ slave’ mean essentially 
‘ servant hired for life,’ — for life, or by a contract of long continuance, and 
not easily dissoluble — I ask, whether in oil human things, the ‘ oonti^t of 
long continuance' is not precisely the contract to bo desired were the right 
terms once found for it? Serr-nnt hired for life, were the right terms once found, 
which I do not pretend they are, seems to mo much preferable to servant 
hired for the month, or by contract dissoluble in a day. An Hi-situated 
servant that ; — that servant gro^vn to he nomadic ; between whom and his 
master a good relation cannot o-asily sinang up ! " 

~ The late King Kyamha made this rem.-u'k to the late Dr. lawton in 1850, 
who told it to liir. AV . H. Ashmall, a Liverpool merchant who has resided 
for eighteen years on the AVest Const of Africa, and to whom I am indebted 
for his appirov-Tl of the chief facts conLained in this paper. 
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WotJd it not be well to allow a regular export of tbe snqjlus ' 
populatioBj instead of permittingj and indeed encouraging tbo 
butcheries of the so called King of Dahomey ? The difficulties 
of humanising, mnch loss of civilising, the Negro in his own 
country are very gi'eat ; yet, if such healthy sentiments wore 
generally diffused in this countiy as have been lately published 
in an admirable work, entitled Wanderings in West Africa, it 
is impossible to say what great results might in time be at- 
tained. This author well saj'S, “ Ever remember, that by far 
the greater number of the liberated were the vilest of criminals 
in their own lands, and that in their cose exportation becomes, 
in fact, the African form of trnnspoitation.”* 

There is abundant evidence to show that the Negro will not 
work without a considerable amount of persuasion. Even Dr. 
E. Clarkcf is obliged to admit that the Creoles of Sien-a Leone 
"manifest the utmost contempt for agricultural pursuits, and 
the same feeling seems to actuate the half educated libe- 
rated African lads.” • Another writer observes J that "In 
Sierra Leone the Christian tenderness of the British Govern- 


ment has tended to demoralise them Tho women have 

become as vicious as those of Egyj)t, the basest of kingdoms 
— worse than the men, bad as they arc Theft is carried 


to such an extent, that no improvement is possible atPreetoTni.” 


* Wanderings in TTcsi Africa, vol. i, p. 220. 

+ Sierra Ijcono. By Boborfc Clarke, p. 38. 

Dr. K. Clarke spetUdng of tlie Ainwms of Sierra Lcono, says (IVansuc- 
{£ons of the Ethnological Society, rol, ii, nevr scries, p. 331) — " Servants coK- 
sidor it no crime to rob the n'lute innn, and so long os tlicy arc undotected 
tbey do not lose caste among their equals, although tho latter may be aware 
of their thefts. . . « They appear to hold agricultural pursuits in contempt, 
prefciTmg to obtain situations in tbe government offices and merchants* 
stores; while tho young women seek employment ns sempstresses, etc., 
seldom entering service as domestics. . . . Comparatively few of the female 
creoles arc married, and in a colony where the marriage ceremony is held in 
but little esteem, and generally dispensed with, young girls live as concubines, 
or "sweethearts,” as they phrase it (p. 332). Tho civilised blacks ^aro no 
expense in obtaining the best and newest style of European di’css ; and this 
lore of finely too often becomes quite a passion amonCTt tbo young people, 
its inordinate indulgence occasionally lcodin|; to pilfering and other dis- 
honest acts (p. 326). The Africans arc very litigious, and constantly sum- 
mon each other on the most trivial occasions (p. 330). In one instance 
(of children bom with supomumorory fingers) wluch came to my knowlcdgo, 
the infant was on this account, soon after its birth, burnt olivo; and, in 
another cose, the child was destroyed by twisting its neck, when it was 
buried in a dung heap” (p. 333), 

X Wanderings in West Africa, p. 267. 
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I have stated, that one of the results of my inquiry leads 
me to helieve that English institutions are not suited to the 
!Negro race; There seems to bo a maximum testimony to 
shmv that the liberated and the creoles in our colonies are 
a perfectly worthless set. They accept all the vices of our 
civilisation noth none of its duties. A recent public writer in 
behalf of the English colonies on the west coast of Africa well 
so^'s : — The African is far more innocent and natural a crea- 
ture when ho has never been brought within the range of 
cmlised life. The liberated Africans are far superior to the 
I’ising generation — in energy, in talent, and in honest prin- 
cijilcs. To handle a hoe has now become a disgrace, and the 
people have lost their manhood by becoming gentlemen . . . 
only the ignorant can boast of the extensive freedom we have 
given the African. Freedom indeed we should have given, but 
it ought to have been qu.alificd to suit their cajjacities.'’^ * 

In now bringing my remarks to a close, I cannot, jiorhaps, 
do bettor than quote the graphic picture of the jn-esent state of 
Africa, which has been only published during the last few 
weeks. There is much true science and healthy manhood in 
those sentiments. The work of which I speak is evidently the 
work of a man who has devoted much attention to the study 
of the great science of mankind; and I am pleased to find 
that my own views find ample support in the conclusions of 
this accomplished and scientific obseiver. Speaking of the 
Negroes of Boimy, he says ;-}• “ The slaves wore a truly miser- 
ahlo appearance, lean and deformed, with Krakra lepra and 
fearful ulcerations. It is in these places that one begins to feel 
a doubt touching the total suj)pression of slavery. The chiefs 
openly beg that the mles m.ay bo relaxed, in order that they 
may get rid of their criminals. This is at present impossible, 
and the effects arc a reduijlication of misery ; we pamper our 
conricts, Africans torture them to death. Cheapness of the 
human article is another cause of immense misery to it. In 
some rivers a canoe crew never lasts three years. Pilfering — 


* The oclitor of tlio Sien\T, Loono ireefcjy Times, July 30> 18G2, quoted in 
Wanderings in West Africa, vol. i, p. 221. 
f lVa)uZcrjii< 7 s in West Africa, vol. ii, p. 280. 
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' Show ino a blnck inon nnd I will show j-oii a Ihicf/ say the 
traders — and dobanchory arc natural to the slave, and they 
must be repressed by abominable crncltics. The master thinks 
nothing of nailing their hands to a water-cask, of mutilating 
them in various ways ; many lose their eyes by being peppered, 
after the East Indian fashion, with coarsely-powdered cayenne, 
their cars are cut oil', or tho3' arc flogged. Tho whip is com- 
posed of a twisted bullock's or hippopotamus’s hide, sun dried, 
with a sharp edge at the turns, and often wrapped with copper 
wiroj it is less merciful even than the knout, now historical. 
Tho operation may be prolonged for hours, or for a whole daj', 
the culprit’s anus being tied to a rafter, which keeps them at 
full stretch, and cvciy liftcen minulos or so, a whack that cuts 
airay the flesh like .a knife, is nclministcrccl. This is a fitvoiirHo 
ti'catmont for guilty- wives, who are also ripped up, cut to 
liicccs, or thrown to the sharks. If a woman has twins, or 
becomes mother of more than four, the parent is banished, and 
tho children are dcstroj'cd. The greatest insult is to point at 
a man with arm and two fingers extended, snj'ing at tho same, 
Nama shubra, I'.c., one of twins, or a son of some lower animal. 
‘\^^lon a groat man dies, all kinds of barbarities arc com- 
mitted j slaves are buried, or floated down tho river bound to 
bamboo sticks and mats, till oaten piecemeal by sharks. Tho 
slave, as might be expected, is not less brutal than his lord. 
It amazes me to hear Englishmen jilcad that there is moral 
degradation to a Negro bought bj' a white man, and none when 
sciwing under a black man. The philanthropists, doubtless, 
think how our poorer classes at home, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, would feel if hun-ied from liberty to ctcnial sciwitudo bj' 
some nefarious .iyrican. But can any civilised sentiments 
belong to the miserable half-stai-vcd being, whose one scanty 
meal of vegetable per day is eked out with monkoj' and snake. 
Cat and dog, maggot and grub ; whoso life is ceaseless toil, 
varied only by torture, and ivlio may bo destroj-ed at anj' 
moment bj' a nod from his owner ? When the slave once sur- 
mounted his dread of being shipped by the white man, nothing 
under tho sun would, I believe, induce him rrillingly to return 
to what he should call his home. And, ns they were, our West 
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Indian colonies -were lands of happiness compared with Oil 
Rivers ; as for the ‘ Southern States/ the slave's lot is para- 
dise when succeeding what he endures on the West Coast of 
Africa. I helievo these to be facts, but tant ]jis pour les fails. 
Presently, however, the philanthropic theory shall fall, and shall 
be replaced by a new fabric built upon a more solid foundation." 

Finally let me observe, that it is not alone the man of 
science who has discerned the Negro's unfitness for civilisation 
as we understand it. Here is tho opinion of Mr. Anthony 
Trollojie,* who is certainly quite guiltless of ever having exa- 
mined the evidence on the distinction of the Negro and Euro- 
pean, and yet truly says of the Negroes : — " Grivo them their 
liberty, starting them well in the world at what expense you 
please, and at the end of six months they will come back upon 
your hands for the means of support. Everything must bo 
done for them ; they expect food, clothes, and instruction as to 
every simple act of life, ns do children." 

Wo must for tho present leave alone all questions as to the 
origin of tho Negro, and simply take him as he exists, and not 
ns poets or fanatics paint him. We shall then learn, that it is 
only by observation and experiment that wo can determine the 
exact place in nature which the Negro race should hold, and 
that it is both absurd and chimerical to attempt to put him in 
any other.-}- 


^ North Amcricat To\. u, j}. So. Srd Edition. 1SG2, 

f Wo believe tlio following opinion of Sir, Gcoi*gc M‘Hcnry can bo con- 
fiimed by nil who have nan-owiy wntclied tho position of " Free” Negroes in 
tho Federal States. He says that “he hns resided nearly all his life in 
Pcnnsylv.ania, ^vhore exists the largest comiuunitj’ of free Negroes in the 
•world, and ho can testify to the gradual decay in their health, and morals as 
slavery disappeared from tho neighbourhood. Neither tho laws of tho land, 
nor public societies for his benefit, prevent tho AMcan from degenerating; 
notlung but tbc conti’oUing influence of a master will keep biTn from siiiking 
to that barbarous condition ivhich is his natural state,**— T/ic Cotton Trade 
Considered in Connection with Negro Slavery in the Confederate States, 1863, 
p. 259. Many other intoresling and important facts, showing the superiority 
of the “Slave” over the “Free” Negro, ■will bo found in this valuable 
work. 

Anotbcrpublic widler, Mr. George Augustus Sala, gives the following picture 
(not derived irom the study of Anthropologj^) of the h'roe Negroes of Now York, 
vide Daily Telegraph, Jan. 2, 1S64-. — “Hundreds of witnesses could, if need- 
iul, be put into the box to prove how utterly puerile and irresponsible the 
vast majority of these iioor iieqplo ore. From the old slaves who ci‘awl 
about tho houses of their o'^vnors, fed for nothing and not worked, saying 
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Apter reading the foregoing paper, I 'tras favoured witli 
an account of Dr. Pruner-Bey^s further researches since he 
published his first Memoir,” and as he has kindly placed them 
at my entire disposal, I have thought it advisable to annex a 
translation of M. Pruner-Bey^s obhging communication. 


and doing -^hat tliey please^ and sleeping mtb. their feet bo thrust into the 
embers on the hear^ that they scorch their toe-nails off, to the little black 
brats snuggling like so many guinea-pigs about tbe floors of southern houses ; 
from these to the women who buy si]!: umbrellas instead of childbed linen, 
and who come roaring to their mistress for remedies if they have a sore 
finger or a soft com — ^who will only take medicine when they ore sick &om 
her hand — and who, as mothersj are so shamefully neglectful of, and wantonly 
cruel to, their children, that the white ladies are often compelled to take the little 
ones aioayfrom their unnatural parents to preserve their lives — ^it is the some 
lamentable case of an inferior and impracticable race. And in the I^orth — the 
fiee North — the land of liberty, of int^gence, of newspapers, and Methodist 
chap^, and common schools ; do they fare better there ? 1 dedare that, of all 
the miserable and woe-begone objects 1 have ever beheld out of a Bussiau goal 
or an Italian lazar-house, the free Negroes I have seen in New York are the 
-nretchedest and most forlorn. Take away those who ore coachmen or body- 
servants in private families, and who are clad in some kind of decent livery 
by the employers j take away a proportion of molattoes and ' bright* coloured 
pec^le, among which olass the women ore often given to tawdxyflneiymapparel, 
but seldom to personal cleanliness ; take away a few, a very few old Negroes, 
who have mode money by storekeeping, and wear broadcloth and tall hats ; and 
the residue is a listless, decrepit, diwsy, cowering race, always going to the 
wall, always sliding and slinMng away, always ragged, always dirty — lying 
and pilfering and tipsifying themselves in a feckless, shamhling kind of way — 
horribly overgrown children — cretins whose ^ofti’es are on their brains instead 
of in their tl^ats. In the hack slums of New York you meet them prowling 
about with baskets flill of scraps and offal. When the police rout out some 
dilapidated tenement at the I^ve j?ointB, they are sure to And Negi’oes 
Inrlnng and snoozling among the rubbish. Let a streak of sunshine be cast 
across the pavement, and you are sure to And a Negro sitting on a doorstep, 
basking in the radiant warmth.” 
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" TJic gallciy of tlio Jtmlhi des Flmitos lias, since tlio publi- 
cation of iny Memoir on Nefjrocs, received eleven more crania 
belonging to tlic same family, nine of ndiicb arc those of males, 
and two of females. Three of the fonner belong to the tribe 
of Sliir, inhabiting the baulcs of the 'White Nile; the other 
six arc those of a Wolof, of a Thiong of Low Casamance, two 
of JCruinans, and two of Gj-iots. Of the two female crania, 
one belonged to a Negro.ss of Saloum, and the other to a Griot, 

” On comparing the subjoined table of measurements with 
lhal. oi‘ the l\[enioir, it will be observed, that as regards the 
cireumferonce, the crania of the new series are more volu- 
minous than those of the first series. Moreover, the mean 
vertical diameter is here sensibly larger, whilst that of the 
width dill'ers but little from that in the first series. All those 
new crania ]ircsont the ellijnsoid form ; they arc doHchocepha- 
lons, and more or le.'-’s prognathous. 

“As regards the eircitmferenee, it attains in the Shir only 
•100, o20, and •'ioU millimeters; whilst in the rest it oscillates 
between 'tiljO and 7d mm. The last figure rcfei’S to the Wolof 
cranium, a very vigorou.s Negro tribe, often praised for their 
beauty. 'I'his cr.anium is very mas.sivc and coar.se. The fol- 
lowing arc its chief fciitures : — forehead low, narrow, and re- 
ceding; a prnlubcrance fonned by the confluence of the super- 
ciliary jirehc’-s with the glabella. Iv.xjtansion of the face 
enormous compared with that of the forehead, '\ncwcd in 
front the cranium presenis the contour.': of a narrow loxeimc. 
The nasal aperture corresponds, by its elliptic form, with that 
of the cranium. The nasal bones are .short and narrow ; the 
orbits very spacious, inclined downwards and outwards ; their 
inferior margin.s, of cou.=idend)]o thickness, advance much 
beyond the superior. Tlie malar bones arc veiy high, thick, 
and form a rounded prominence in front ; the jaw.s, ns well as 
ihe teeth, arc very strong; the latter arc, in this individual, 
much used up jind partly ctiriou.s. Chin — square, high, and 
wide — projects but little. Prognathism ajiparently inconsider- 
able. 'J'hi.s Negro has, what is cidlcd, an ojien physiognomy. I 
have dwelt upon th(' ])rccediiig details, in order to show by an 
example to what extent tribes and individuals, rejmted hand- 
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somej may deviate from tlie gross type of the great Nigritian 
stock, -withoiit, however, transgressing the limits which sepa- 
rate the African Neg^ro from the other human races. 

''Apart from the nose, which is flatter than that of the 
Wolof, the cranium of the Thiong, with a circumference of 
650 millimeters, approaches the latter by the elongated con- 
tours of the face. The Krumans, on the contrary, present a 
lype difiermg from the preceding ; for their face is compara- 
tively short, compact, and wide. Their cerebral cranium is 
also distinguished by the great development of the vertical 
diameter. It. is, consequently, by these two crania that the 
mean of this diameter has reached the point indicated in the 
table. 

" The three crania of the Shir Negroes, one of which is that 
of a young subject, demonstrate what had afready been ob- 
served upon the hving natives of the Nilotic region, that it is 
wrong to consider them more favourably organised than the 
western tribes. One of these crania (No. 2,919) abounds in 
the animal character of the face. Fortunately, its prognathism 
is moderate, whilst in No. 2,920 prognathism is excessive by 
the side of less coarse features.* 

“ The crania of the two Negresses did not present anything 
deserving particular notice.” 


* ''I^atnre thus applies its means of oompensation, even upon, individuals 
l^elonging to more or less savage races^ in order not to leave us in any doubt 
as regards the limits which physically separate man firom the brute^ at least 
as regards the form and the disposition of parts/* 
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On ihc Weight of fhc JBrain in iho Negro, By Thomas B. 
Peacock, M.D., P.]?.C.P., Pliysicinji to St. Tliomas’s 
Hospital 011(1 to tlio Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, 
Victoria Park.* 


PnorESSon Tiedemaxs’, in the paper on " TIio "Weight of the 
Brain in the Negro,” published in the rhihrnpjn'cal Transac- 
fioiif! for ] 836, reports only one original obseiTotioii of tho 
■weight of a recent brain, and quotes two others from Som- 
mering and ono from Sir A.stley Coojier. His conclusions 
are, indeed, mainly drami from raoasnrcnients of tho contents 
of tho cranial cai'ity of dry skulls, n nicthod of estimating the 
capacity of the brain obviously very imperfect. 

During the last few years I have line! the opportunity of 
■weighing the recent brain of Negroes in four instances, and 
two other observations ivero piiblishod by the late Professor 
John Ecid in liis tables of the weights of tlio dinbrent organs 
of the human bocly.f I propose in this paper to bring to- 
gether those observations, and to deduce from them such in- 
ferences ns they warrant, ns a contribution' to a more accurnto 
knowledge of the weight of the brain in the Negro. 

Tho observations arc as follows : — {Sec Table overleaf.) 

From these observations it ivill be seen that tho mean weight 
of the Encephalon in 4 males, is 44 oz. 12'6 drehms. Extremes, 
46 oz. 2^- drehms., and 43 oz. 8 drehms. 

Mean weight of the ccrebnmi in o males, 38 oz. 14-‘08 drehms. 
Extremes, 38 oz. and 40 oz. 2.5 drehms. 

Mean weight of tho Cerobolliim with pons Varolii and me- 
dulla oblongata in 3 males, 6 oz. 5’7 drehms. E.xtremos, 7 oz. 
and 6 oz. OJ drehms. 


*’ licad February 1C, 18M. 

+ London and Edinburgh Monthly Journal of Jlfcdical Science, lSl-3 .and 
184’7, and Pathological Transactions, IGCO-Gl, vol. xii. 
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Jlcau woiglic of tlio Encppliiilon in 2 fcinulcrfj -I'S oz. 8 dvdims, 
Exfi-pinoSj -10 oz. nnd ll oz. 

Tho forofjToinjx ohscrvafions arc so liiniloil in mniibor llial. it 
is impossililo to dcfiilo lion- far flipy rpprospiii. llic nvprago 
n-pijrlif of (lip pnpo]ili!d<in and its si-vcwd jiavis in Negroes, 
'file observations ]n’pvionsh- publi.^hcd arc also too fen- to 
supply the defieieney ; lint , so far as tliey go, they do not difier 
very niatprially, tvlipn tlie n-('iglit.s employed are capable of being 
ascertained. 

In the rasps given by Sbminering Ibo n-piglif nsed was 
avoirdupois, and they are -12 oz. 8 drchnis. in a boy of fourteen, 
and -l.-i oz. -I drelinis. in a tall handsonie man of In-enty. Kir 
Asiley Cooper doe.s not mention ilio weiglit emjiloyed, but 
.says that the brain of a large Negro n-eigbed -111 oz. 'riede- 
niann’s ease was a man of twenty-live years of age, thin, and 
hardly live feet high, and tho brain is slated to have weighed 
2 lbs. 1) oz. and 2 drehins., Imt the weight is not named, though 
it is elsewhere . Slated that the other observations were in troy 
or npothpcari(‘s' weight. If so, the organ was e.vtremoly light. 
Indeed, it. ajijieavs jirobable, that it wn« not weighed till after 
it lijid been iminer.'cd in spirit and bad lost eon.'iderably in 
weight . 

2. It is wi'll known tbaf the brain varies in size in llie two 
fp.xes, at dili'erent ])erio<lsof life, inerensing up to about twenty- 
five years of age and again deelining in after life. It beeomes, 
ihen'fore, necessary, in forming any estimate of the relative 
weight of tlie brain in the Negro and in the Enrupean, to com- 
pare tlio organs in persons of the same- age. I have, therefore, 
taken from the tallies of the weight of the brain published by 
Dr. Held and my.self, all the weights in men between Iwenly- 
oiio and forty years of age, iiielnsive ; and in femiile.s bcl wocn 
twenty-one and thirty (lbe.se periods embracing tho age.s of tho 
Negroes whose brains wore weighed), and c.alcnhiled the nvo- 
rago weights. The ro.sulls arc as follows : — 

Of 10.5 mnle.s between twcniy-onc and forty years inclusive, 
the mean weight of the brain w.is .oO. oz. 5-.50 drelims. j and 
tlie three heaviest, weighed 02 oz. 8 drehms., 02 oz., and 01 oz. 
2 drchm.s. Tlie three lighte.st weighed 38 oz., 40 oz. 8 drehms., 
and -10 oz. 10 drehms. r 2 
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Of fliirt.y-four females between twenty-one and thirty years 
inclusive, the menu weight of the brain was 44- oz. 7'<1'7 drehms. 
The three heaviest weighed 50 oz., 50 oz., and 40 oz. The 
three lightest weighed ttO oz., 30 oz. 2 drehms., and 30 oz. 
14 drehms. 

It will thus be seen that ilie brain did not attain in any of 
the four Negroe.s the average of the Ihirojiean brain by several 
ounces; wliile of the two brains of Xegresses, one somewhat 
exceeded the Miiropean average. On the other hand, in none of 
the Xegro br.-iins in either se.x was the weight .so low as in 
some of the brains of ICurtipeans. 

'['he relations which the Negro brains be.ar to the whole of 
those weitrhed, are shown in the followintr table.s ; — 

Of tlic ]05 brains of Jhtropean tnales there weighed from 
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3. 'flic ratio of the encephalon to the weight of the whole 
body is liable to great variations from the state of stoutness or 
enmeiatinn of tiie bodies. Thus, 1 find from a considerable 
number of oliservations, culculaled in the papers before referred 
to, tliat the jirojiorlioiis varied in yiorsons of the male sox 
residing in Ihigland and Scotland, from twenty-one to forty 
years of age inclusive, from 1 to 25‘2 to 1 to r)2'3, and the 
mean of twelve observations in yiersons between twenty-one 
and forty-four was 1 to 32'7.'J. The calculations based on the 
observations in thi.s communication show a range in the Negro 
from I to 2-1 ’o to 1 to -Il'o. 'i'herc is only one observation in 
a Negrc.s.s, but in this the jiroportion is 1. to 30.0. Tltc range 
in Ihirojican females between twenty-one and thirty yoar.s of 
ago, inclusive, being 1 to 27 and 1 to 38.0, and the mean of 
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five otservatious iu persons from twenty-four to forty-two 
years of age 1 to 39'2. 

4. Tbe weiglit of tire cerebellum alone is given in only three 
cases in Negroes (two males and one female) j from these it 
appears that in males the weights were 4 oz. 7^- drohms., and 6 bz. 
3 drehms. j in the Negress the weight was 4 oz. 13 drehms. In 
thirty-two European males, tho mean weight of the cerebellum 
was 5 oz. 3 di’chm., and the range from 4 oz. 6 drclun. to 6 oz. 
In nineteen European females, tho mean weight was 4 oz. 
13‘4 drehms., and the range from 4 oz. to 5 oz. 8 drcluns. 

5. The relation of the cerebellum, with tho pons Varolii and 
medulla oblongata, to tho whole encephalon, ranged in the 
Negro from 1 to 6' 7 to 1 to 7'6. In Em-opeau males, from 21 
to 40 years of ago inclusive, the range was from 1 to 6 to 1 to 
8‘7. There is onlj' one observation in a Negress : in this, tho 
proportion is 1 to 8‘5. In European females, between twenty- 
one and thirty-years of age inclusive, the range was from 
1 to 7-2 to 1 8-9. 

It would thus appear that the average weight of tho cere- 
bellum, and the proportions which tho weight of tho cerebellum 
with the pons Varolii and medulla oblongata bear to tho whole 
encephalon, do not very materially diSbr in the Negro and in 
the European. 

Sir Wm. Hamilton* estimated the weight of the brain by 
measuring with sand the capacity of the cranial cavity in fully 
three hundred human skulls ; and Professor Tiedemann adopted 
a similar method with reference to two hundred and forty-eight 
skulls of different races, except that ho employed drj' millet-seed 
in 2 fiace of sand. The former gentleman concluded ” that tho 
common doctrine that the African brain, and particularly that 
of the Negro, is greatly smaller than that of tho European, is 
false. By comparison of two Oaffre skulls, male and female, 
and thirteen Negro crania (six male, five female, and two of 
doubtful sex), the encephalon of the African was found not in- 
ferior to the average size of the European.’^ Professor Tiede- 
mann inferred from forty-one obsoiwations of the cajiacity of 


* Monro’s Anatomy of tho Srain, p. 5, Edintnirgh, 1831. 
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tlie skuUs of Africans (tliirfcy-eight males and three females), 
" that the hrain of the Negro is, upon the whole, quite as 
large as that of the European and other human races/^ 

The few ohservations here given of the weight of the recent 
hrain in Negroes, tend generally to support the conclusions of 
Sir William Hamilton and Professor Tiedemann, that there is 
no very marked difference between the ordinary size of the 
brain in the African and the European j but they certainly in- 
dicate that the brain is usually somewhat smaller in the former 
race than in the latter. These observations must, however, as 
before stated, be regarded only as a contribution towards a 
more accurate knowledge of the weight of the brain in the 
Negro. To ascertain the general average, and the range of 
weight in different races of Africans, and in different indivi- 
duals of the same race, a very much more extended series of 
observations is necessarj' j for it is fair to suppose that thei'e is 
great variety in these i-espccts. 

The weight of the brain is also influenced by the nature of 
the diseases producing death. In cases where the patient has 
been killed when in full vigour, or whei-e death has rapidly 
resulted from disease, the brain is generally found to weigh 
more than when death has followed prolonged illnesses 
of an exhausting character. It would, therefore, be necessary 
to institute a thoroughly satisfactory com25arison, that the 
weights com^iared should be those of j)Brsons dying under 
similar circumstances. The obseiwations hero published are 
much too few to admit of any such analysis. 

P.S. — My attention has recently been drawn to a statement 
by Dr. Hunt, that M. Broca has found the weight of the brain 
in an European to be 1,003 grammes, and in a Negro, 925'5 
grammes, or 35'0 ounces and 32'6 ounces avoirdupois or Im- 
perial, resj)ectivel 3 '. The weight of the Euroj^ean brain as given 
by M. Broca, is, however, much below the average. My own 
observations, deduced from one hundred and thirty-one obser- 
vations, give the average weight of the male European as 
50 oz. 3'25 drachms, and of the female, from seventy-four 
observations, as 44' oz. 14'3 drachms. M. Parchappe estimated 
the weight of the brain of the adult Euroj)ean male at 1,352 
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grammeSj and of tlio female at 1,229 grammes, or 47-5 oz. 
and 43’2 oz. avoirdupois, respectively. 

It is' probable, also, that tbe Negro brain rvciglied by M. 
Broca, vas below the usual weight; indeed, I am inclined to 
believe either that the brain was not that of an adult, or that 
it had lost considerably in weight from having been immersed 
in spirits before being weighed. The gi’eat diminution in 
weight which results from maceration of the brain in rectified 
spirits is shoum by the first of the following observations, and 
the rapidity with which such diminution takes place by the 
second : — 

Weight of brain of an idiot child, weighed January 1859, 
23 oz. 3A drachms. "Weight in December 1803, 14 oz. 8 
drachms: loss, 8 oz. 11-1 drachms. 

Weight of the brain of a female, aged thii-ty-two, who 
had died of phthisis, weighed in December 23rd, 1803, 47A oz. 
Weight on December the 29th, 39^ oz. : loss 8J oz. 



Ohscrvcdions on ilia Past and Present Populations of the Netu 
World. By William Bollaert, F.R.Gr.S., F.A.S.L., Cor- 
responding Member of tlie University of ChilOj Ethno- 
logical Society of London, of Mew York, etc.* 

I PREMISE these remarks bj' stating that I lean rather to tho 
polygenistic than to the monogcnistic view of human creation ; 
and to simplify the matter of my subject, I will consider for 
the present the red or copper-coloured men of the New 
World to be of one species of the genus Homo, a sj)ecies 
in the scale of intelligence, peculiar to itself. I have come 
to this conclusion by a studj' of their various personal cha- 
racteristics, their languages — without alphabets — forms of 
government, works of art of more than one period ; but more 
particularlj-, as it would seem, of a differeut physiological con- 
dition wlien compared with other species of mankind. 

The inonogcnists believe in one creation only, viz., that 
of the white man, from which has resulted their yellow, 
brown, red, and black races. Other monogenists tell us there 
arc superior and inferior breeds, and that tho inferior at times 
dio out, as weaker weeds disappear among tho strong growing 
grasses. If wo lean to the polygenistic view, or that of sepa- 
rate creations, it will, I think, render our study of Anthropo- 
logy and Ethnology less complex, and when we have learnt 
our lesson, we shall then sec which of the two arrangements is 
the more logical. We arc told by some writers that tho in- 
vestigations of Daiwin on the variations of species, set aside 
objections to an origin from one stock. But it is not for me to 
treat here upon tho theories of Progression or Transmutation j 
or of Darwin’s views On the Origin of Species htj Yariation 
and Natural Selection or on Huxley’s " Ecidcnce as to Man’s 
Place in Nature or the action of unlimited time according 
to Lyell, for tho slow and gradual fonnation of what are de- 
nominated Caucasian, Mongolian, Negro, and other races, 
seeing that I have adopted Bie polygenistic arrangement of 


* Kcad May 12, 1SG3. 
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litunan creation. As for the primeval species of men, they may 
have existed in the phocene, miocene, or even an older period. 

With the polygenistic idea, the principal species, or as 
called sometimes, races, realms, or types of man, as regards 
colour, maj’- he placed as follows, — 1. White; 2. Brown; 
3. Yellow; 4. Bed; 5. Black; from which proceed varieties 
hy endless mixtures. As a general description, the red man has 
long lank black hair, a heavy brow, a dull eye, a full com- 
pressed lip, and a salient and dilated nostril. 

Before the discoveiy of the New World by Columbus in 
1492, its population was really divided into Ethnic groups ; 
many had gone through various phases of their own peculiar 
domestic and political existence, some being more advanced 
in government than others, and at the period of the Spanish 
conquest, or even before, many appear to have arrived at the 
apex of a civilisation at which their own organisation and in- 
telhgence permitted them to arrive, — not a high standard, if 
compared with the powers of mind and body of the white 
man. It is very difiScult to say what was the amount of 
population in Ame'rica before its discovery by Europeans ; 
but we do know for oeitain that it has very much dimi- 
nished ; in the first instance through the cruelties of the 
Spaniards, the introduction of Em’opean diseases and enslave- 
ment, causing the entire disorganisation of the aboriginal 
nationalities. It has been estimated that before the discovery 
of America the population amounted to over 100,000,000. 
Mexico alone had 20 millions ; New Granada, 8 millions ; the 
United States, two hundred yeara since, had 17 millions; at 
present there may be about 10 to 11 millions in all, by 
my calculation. Las Casas maintained that within the first 
forty years of the discovery of America, twelve to fifteen 
millions of the natives had been destroyed by the Spaniards. 
Let us bear in mind, also, that millions of Negro slaves 
have been imported from Africa as a mere working popu- 
lation for the European, to fill up the void caused by their 
extermination of a people who were not fonnd to have gene- 
rally great industrial propensities. According to the best 
statistics I have been able to examine, the present population 
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of tlie New World is over 73f millions* (73,842j833)j including 
nearly 26 millions for fclie Spanisli American RepublicSj and 
say 32 millions for the United States of America. 

Commencing with North America, and coming down, to the 
north frontier of Mesdco, the country was occupied hy various 
nations and innumerahle tribes; these had been builders of 
earthworks " of the primmval and pre-arohitectural periods,” 
hunters, and warriors. It is not easy to give them ethnic or 
political positions, but for want of a better we may call them 
the nations and tribes of red men of the north, having much 
in common as to the state of society they had attained. They 
had languages, dialects, and numbers, but they had not arrived 
• — and in this there is a common agreement throughout the. 
New World — at the discovery of an alphabet, at least no alpha- 
betic foim has as yet been discovered. The next assemblage 
of nations — and they were great builders in stone at an early 
date — ^we wUl call the Mexican, including those interesting 
groups of men of Central America down to the Isthmus of 
Darien; this was truly a great ethnic realm, containing a 
people having powers of no ordinary character when compared 
with others to the noi'th and south of them. Two great 
streams of emigration seem to have gone from the Mexican 
region in very early times, peopling the West India islands ; 
one was found to be of a pacific character, these we wiU call 
Lucayans, when they had taken up their abode there; the 
other had warrior propensities, and were styled Caribst by the 
Spaniards, this word 'meaning brave in the Caiib or GaJibi 
language. 

We now come to the great nations of South America ; first, 
principally, the Chibcha or Muysca, occupying at the time of 
the Spanish conquest the table-lands of Bogotd; but these 
nations, like the Mexican and Peruvian, were seated on the 
ruins of others, and which also had worked in stone. Con- 
tinuing south we arrive at another collection of table-lands. 
The first nation we hear of were the Quitlis ; these were con- 


* The Aheillo M6dAC(il6, Paris^ gives, in 1863, for the ■whole population of 
the globe, 1,321,000,000. 

+ The Caribs have been sometimes, but erroneously, called "Indies Ke- 
gi‘ 0 s,” or black Indians. There are no K’cgro-colom*cd Indians. 
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quered by tbe Caras or Caranes, who went to Quito from the 
coast of tho Pacific, but these were conquered in turn by the 
later Incas of Peru. The next assemblage of people occupied 
the extensive countries now known as Peru and Bolivia. This 
land had been very early selected by nations, some of which 
have left remarkable sculptured stone monuments, particularly 
at Tia-Huanacu, nearly 13,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
on the south shore of Lake Titicaca ;* but when the Spaniard 
ravaged the country, it had been possessed, through long years 
of conquest, by the Inca dynasty, whose seat of govern- 
ment was at Cuzco, to the north of Lake Titicaca, and far 
from the coast. To the south, in Chile, roamed amongst 
others, the still unconquered Arancano tribes ; and in this 
same category may be placed those now known as Patagonians, 
Guaranis, tribes of Brazil, of the Amazon, and those of the 
shores washed- by the West Indian Sea, these last of Carib 
character. 

The following may have been about the ethnographic po- 
sition as regarded the nationalities in the New World be- 
fore its discovery by Columbus : — Red nations of the north ; 
Mexican and Central American nations, to the Lucayans 
and Caribs of the West Indies ; Chibcha nations of New 
Granada ; Quitu-Oara nations of Quito ; Peruvian nations 
of Peru and Bolivia ; Araucanos, and other tribes of Chile j 
tribes of Patagonia and Tierra del Puego ; tribes of the Pam- 
pas and Guarani; tribes of Brazil; tribes of the Amazon; 
tribes, some of Carib race, between the Amazons and north 
shores of South America, then comprising a population of 
probably more than 100 millions of Indians : early writers say 
" countless aborigines.^’ 
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Eed nations of tbe 

north . . . 20,000,000 

Mexican . . . 20,000,000 

Central America . 10,000,000 
liucayans, principally 0,000,000 
Cbibcba . . . 8,000,000 

Qnitn-Cara . . 4',000,000 

Peru . . . 8,000,000 


Chile 

Patagonia 

Guai’ani . 

Brazil 

Amazons 

Caribs 


4.000. 000 

2 . 000 . 000 

4,000,000 

4.000. 000 

6 . 000 . 000 

5,000,000 


100,000,000 


* See my paper in Intellectual Observer, May 1863, “ On the Buins of 
Tia-Huanacu,” uith drawing, from a photograph of the sculptured monoUtliio 
portal. 
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I now come to that portion of my subject as regards the pre- 
sent population of Americaj reserving for the conclusion of these 
observations the consideration of the people at present inhabit- 
ing the United States. It is very difficult indeed to ascertain the 
amount of population in Spanish America, for periods since 
the conquest, as the Spanish government studiously avoided 
making any statistics of their colonies known to the world. 
I may also state that under Spanish rule, when tribute or poll- 
tax was exacted from the Indian, when the census was being 
taken, many would absent themselves. Here is the form of a 
receipt given to the Mexican tributary : — “ Jurisdiction of 
Tetepango. Fabian Sanchez, the tributary of this village of 
Santiaguito, has paid the royal tribute-tax, which he does as 
being a ‘ Pardo’ (Indian), for the period that belongs to the 
end of this year of 1792. 

“ Signed, " Geoege Acebedo. 

" Signed, " Toeee.” 

At present, throughout Spanish America, to avoid being re- 
cruited for the army, as also on the score of taxation, not 
a few young men often absent themselves when the census 
is being taken, so that ten, and even twenty, per cent, is 
added to the lists sent in to the government. Perhaps Hum- 
boldt was one of the first to give us information on this 
matter, which he Avould procure rather as a favour from the 
colonial authorities. In his time the population would be 
classed as follows : — 

WMies, as old Spaniards. 

Whites, as Criollos,* descendants of Spanish parents. 

Mestizoes, f descendants of male Spaniard generally and In- 
dian female. 

Indians, reduced and romanised, also the wild. 

Negroes, as slaves. 

Mulattoes, from the white male and negress slave. 


* Griollo must not Ije confounded with Creole; the first is the ofispring 
of Spanish parents horn in the colonies; the second applies to mixtures of 
White and Negro, when the white predominates; hut they are Mulattoes, 
I)oes the term Mulatto come from the Spanish word lauZa, or mide ? 

t Herrera says that the Mestizo is of good stature, hut differs somewhat 
from the Spaniard, and that they are generally inconstant, tattlers, and 
gluttons, although thci*e arc many good ones. 
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Zamhoes,* from black male and Indian female slave. 

WhHcs, Spaniards and Criollos. 

Pcojilc of Colour : Mestizoes, Mulattoes, Zamboes. 

Ncffroes. 

Licltans. 

Now, as tbe Indians and otlier coloured people wore and 
are still in large numbers, tlie omission of those, or portions 
under Spanish rule, would keep the amount of population on 
paper down ; but their addition, under the present republican 
fonn of governments, would swell the amount almost iid 
lilifum in some of the countries. I do not mean to say that 
the white and mixed population has not increased in South 
America since its separation from Spain, but it has not in- 
ci’eased anything like that in the United States : climate, in 
the first jjlaco, has been against it j and secondly, I conceive 
that the mixture of the three species of Wliite, Indian, and 
Negro has been nnsatisfactoiy to a henlthj' strong popula- 
tion, or even of a prolific character; some details on these 
points I shall advert to ns the various coantries and their 
people are examined in relation to this question. f 

Mexico. Its present inhabitants are Criollos, or white de- 
scendants of Spanish parents ; these call themselves Mexicans ; 
however, the remnant of the Indian nations is the true ethnic 
Mexican, and is a pure species, which will be found as per- 
sistent as ever in its phj'-siologicnl character, but possibly to bo 
destroyed at no late date by connexion with the wliite and 
black, as being of a different species, their diseases, customs, 
and 'vu'ces. The Indian predominates in Mexico ; they are 
the tillers of the soil and workers of mines for the Criollos and 
some Mestizoes, who have power in the country. The Metis, or 

* Modannvritcre call Zamboes, Ilcstkocs, and Mulattoes, hybrids. Pigeon- 
footed people are called in Spain Zamboes. 

f Gliddon (p. G15), Indigenous Paces, says, that out of tbe whole popula- 
tion of the world (about 1,321,000,000), some COO, more or less, available 
ethnological portraits ai'e the liiuit of his estimate of public iconographic.nl 
property bearing on tire types of mnnldnd — hjiunpcans hardly included — 
now in existence. ITiis enables ethnography at the present day to boast 
that it possesses about half an individual per million to represent all man- 
kind 1 whereas, out of 216 knmvn species of monkeysj there arc not a dozen 
of which naturalists do not possess exact and elegant delineations ; and yet, 
it is pretended to give us systems vindicating the " unity of tbe human 
species.” 
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Mestizo, is a veiy mixed class of the community, composed of 
varieties in eveiy proportion of commixture of the white male and 
Indian female. The better sort is known as the BancJiero, a 
farmer and herdsman, mixed up in all revolutions. The inferior 
varietj^ is the Lejiero, the lazzaroni of Mexico. Some Negroes 
there are, these ndth the Indian female and vice vorxd, produce 
tho Zambo and its mixtures. Further on, I shall refer to the 
question of app.arently aiTosted proUficness, when these va- 
rieties breed in and in ; and to the peculiarities connected with 
the extent of prolificnoss in the mixture of the '^Vhite, Indian, 
and Negro species, where they do not exactly breed in and in. 
If we make out a good case as to arrested prolificness, as re- 
gards the progeny of tho mixture of the I^Hiito and Black, 
"White and Red, and A^Tiito and East Indian peoples, and that 
such progeny arc not so satisfactoiy as specimens of humanity 
as tho progeny of white male and female, black, red, and 
bromi, then I thinlc there null bo some ground to go upon, 
and entertain on physiological principles tho idea of separate 
croations.=l= I’aking this view in connexion with the New 
World, and considering the whole of the rod people there as 
one spccim, wo may perhaps call tho Red man of the north tho 
Mo.xican, the Peruvian, etc., races, these again to be subdivided 
into great families, nations, and tribes. 

Garcia Palacz states that about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, -1,500,000 was given for the jiojmlation of Mexico, 
composed of Spaniai'd'jt o:)c-teuth, Indians and castes nine- 
tenths ; one-third of tho latter being Indians, two-thirds Mes- 
tizoes and Mulattocs (thcro must have been Negroes and 
Zambocs. The following will give some idea of the division 
then of species and varieties : — 



r Spaniards and Criollos 

. 450,000 

Species. 

< Indians .... 

. 1,350,000 


^ Negroes .... 

. 500,000 


r MestizoQs .... 

. 1,500,000 

Varieties. 

5 Zambocs .... 

. 300,000 


^ Mulattocs .... 

. 000,000 



4,500,000 


* Sec a paper of mine in the Sporting Review for FeBruary 18G3, on " The 
Llama, Alpaca, Hnanaou, and Vicuna Species, and their Varieties.” 
t Called sometimes in Sonth Arnerica Gachnpincs, Chapetones, and Godos. 
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I suppose, however, that the 1,350,000 Indians were those 
only who paid tribute, the wild and unreduced” were not 
tahen into the account. • 

In 1803, 5,764,731 is given for the' entire population of 
Mexico j in 1820, 6,209,000; in 1825, Humholdt stated it 
at 7,000,000; in 1842, 7,015,509; and in 1850, 7,626,813, 
divided as follows :-r- 

Indians 4,354,886 

■WMtea 1,100,100 

Mestizoes, Zomboes, and Mulattoes 2,163,345 
Negroes 6,600 


7,626,831 

Here the "whites” must include Spaniards, Criollos, and the 
lighter varieties of Mestizoes and Mulattoes. 

In 1861, Ml'. Lempriere stated the population as under: — 

Aboiiginiil Indians (tine Merieans) .... 3,600,000 

Criollos (calling tbemselrca Mexicans) , . , 1:200,000 

Metis or Mestizoes 2,000,000 

Mulattoes and Zamboes 600,000 

Europeans, as Spaniards,* Frencb, Germans, English, 

Italians, Tonliecs, etc., etc. (some of these many 
' CiioUa females) 25,000 

7,325,000 

But a government report for 1861 gives 8,283,088 ; of these, 
over four millions were Indians ; the remainder, some Criollos, 
and many Mestizoes, call themselves ” genie de razon” rea- 
soning people, hut the Indians are denominated “genie sin 
razon,” or unreasoning people. 

The foDowing is from M. de Larenandiere’s History of 
Mexico, indicating the different degrees of the mixture effected 
hetiveen the three species of White, Indian, and the Negro : — 

Mestizo f product of Spaniard and Indian woman. 

Gastizof of a Mongrel^ woman and a Spaniard. 

Spanish (!) of a Castizo and a Spanish woman. 


* 'When the South American colonies separated &om Spain, the patriots 
banislied the greater portion of the old Spaniards &om. their countiiesj thus 
losing a pure race. 

1 Pure mixture. - Offspring of Mestizoes. ^ DijBcult to classify. 
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Mulatto, of a Spaniard and a Negress. 

Morisco,^ of a Mulatta woman and a Spaniard, 

Albino,^ of a Morisco and a Spanish woman. • 

Tornatra^ of an Albino and a Spanish woman. 

TenUnelaire,* of a Tomatras and a Spanish woman. 

Lobo,^ of an Indian woman and a Negro. 

Gai’ibzijo,'' of an Indian woman and a Lobo. 

Barsino, of a Coyote‘s and an Indian woman. 

Ch'ifo,^ of a Negress and a Lobo. 

Ga^iisa, of a Mongrel woman and an Indian. 

Albaraeado, of a Coyote and an Indian woman. 

Mechino, of a Lobo and a Coyote. 

It was stated lately in the Spanish Cortes by Seiior PachecOj 
that there were only 8,000 of the Spanish race (CrioUos) in 
Mexico, the rest of the people were mixed breeds, or hybrids, 
there were, however, many Indians of pure American blood ; 
still, he looked upon the present Mexican population as doomed 
to destruction. Don Lucas AJaman, n Mexican Criollo, and a 
Minister of State, long since said that the mixed breeds in 
Mexico would soon die out. Upon this sort of showing, 
should the different species be mixed, in the end, humanity would 
be destroyed. The present militaiy promenade and occupation 
of Mexico by the French, and the probable advent of large 
numbers of Germans, with an Austrian Prince as Emperor, 
will do much good to Mexico in every way, for such will lead 
to some really settled and strong government. The yellow fever, 
and the worst form of it — the vmnito prieto, black vomit — ^is a 
scourge confined to the coasts of this country, carrying off, 
under ordinary circumstances, about 3,000 j^ersons annually. 

Humboldt, in 1 803, gave for the po23ulation of the city of 
Mexico, — 

Wliites, Spaniards . 2,500 Mestizoes . . . 26,000 

WHtes, CrioUos . . 65,000 Mulattoes . . . 10,000 

Indians .... 38^000 

137,000 

' Is a Mulatto. - As partaking of "wirite Mulatto variety, ® A step backward. 
^ Mulatto variety. ® Wolf or Zambo. ® Yariety of Zambo. 7 Coyote is 

from tbe Mexican word for wolf, probably a variety of Zambo. ® Variety of 

Zambo. [The notes by W. B.] 
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In 1836, ^Iho city of Jlcxico may liavc contained 185,000 
souls; it was obscvvod tliat tlio SMntto had nearly disap- 
peared, and that very few Negroes were to ho met with ; and 
that this was ou-ing in a great mensnro to the rarefied state of 
the air of the elevated table-lands of Jlcxico, where thero was 
but little poi-spiration, consequently nnsiiitod to tlio Negro. 
Dr. Nott sny.s, like the Quadrumann of the tropics, the Negro 
is killed by cold, and is peculiarly liable to consumption out of 
the tropics. It has been stated that in the licrrii fria and the 
lierra enlienfe there is a preponderance of males, but in tho 
icmplaOn, or temjierate, females arc in excess. "With the cliango 
from tho Spanish to republican rule, freedom was ofi'ered to the 
Negro .slave in tho earlier part of the AVar of Independence, 
consequent on his entry into the patriot army, when many 
would bo killed. Slavery has been abolished throughout 
Spanish South America ; but as tho Negro has now no one to 
take care of him, his free position is not in his favoui’, oven ns 
regards himself. 

I may hero mention, that it was no uncommon ocoun’cnco 
when tho mines of Poto.si and others in that very elevated 
region of Upper Peru (from 12,000 to 1-1,000 feet above tho 
sea), were worked by tho European Spaniards, to have their 
ivives conveyed to tho coast during the latter months of preg- 
nancy, and they remainod there some time after giving birili ; 
for it was found that this removal was almost necessary for 
satisfactory parturition. 

Cextual Asreinc.v contains the Republics of Guatomaln, 
Costa Rica (.anciently Chuichirc), San Salvador, Honduras and 
Nicaragua, British Honduras, and Mosquitia. About 1753, it 
is reported, thero wore 03,000 Indians pnj-ing tribute in Gua- 
temala, but with tlioir families making 1,000,000; in 179-i-, 
0-3,800, exclusive of Caciques and Indian nobles living in 959 
settlements, this last number multiplied b)’’ five would give 
1,000,000 Indians for the kingdom of Guatemala. 

At tho end of the seventeenth century, Garcia Palacz says, tho 
entire population of tho piwdnccs of Nicaragu.a was 13]j932 ; 
Coraayagua, 88,143 ; Guatemala, 539,705 ; Ohiapa, 02,258 ; . 
total, 822,098, composed of Spaniards, Criollos, Indian.s, Mu- 
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lattoeSj Zamboes j the Negro slaves are not mentioned. 
Juarros states that, in 1783, the poptilation stood as fol- 
lows : — 


Guatemala had Independent Indians* . 


. 543,985 

Spaniards 


. 12,855 

Mnlattoes ' . 


. 116,298 

Nicaragua and Costa Rica, Spaniards . 


. 10,000 

Mestizoes and Mulattoes 


. 55,534 

Honduras had Spaniards 


7,055 

Blacks and Mulattoes . 


. 35,550 

Chiapa „ Spaniards 


4,741 

Mestizoes and Mulattoes 


. 26,667 


Or, Indians, 543,985 ; Spaniards, 34,151 ; Mestizoes and Mu- 
lattoes, 284,955 : total, 863,091. 

In 1837, the EepubHc of Ghiatemala was said to have of 
Spaniards, or rather CrioUos, 89,979 ; Ladinos, or Mestizoes, 
619,167 ; Indians, 681,367 : total, 1,390,513. 

Squier, in 1858, gave for the entire population of Guatemala, 
850,000; San Salvador, 433,000. Nicaragua, Whites, 30,000; 
Negroes, 18,000; Indians, 252,000: total, 300,000. Costa 
Eica, 135,000. In aU, 1,718,000. 

For 1862, the following is the best I can make out for the 
rather quarrelsome populations of Central America : — 


1. Guatemala. Whites, principally CrioUos . . 190,000 

People of colour, as Mestizoes, Mulat- 
toes, and Zamboes . . . 320,000 

Negroes ..... 10,000 

Indians . . . . 905,000 


1,493,000 

2. Honduras ....... 380,000 

3. Balize, or British Hondirr.os , . . . 20,000 

4. San Salvador ...... 60,000 

5. Nioai-agua ...... 400,000 

6. Costa Rica ...... 315,000 

7. Mosqnitia . . ■ . . . . 50,300 


Total Population of Central America 3,225,000 


* Gage, in 1771, wrote, " However oppressed the natives of GuatemaLa 
are by the Spaniards, they increase so rapidly that the latter begin to fear 
them. 
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The lower and hotter lands of Central America^ when com- 
pai-ed with much of Mexico^ are more congenial to the Negro, 
Mulatto, and Zamho. Squier says, “ All observers agree that 
the "Whites decrease in Central ^Jnerioa, not relatively, but 
absolutely; wliilst the pure Indians increase, and the cross- 
breeds, the Ladinos (Mestizoes), gradually approach the Indian 
type. Four-fifths of the population are employed in agriculture, 
the remainder in commerce, mines, and manufactures. Nica- 
ragua claimed at one time Mosquitia, which view was rejected 
by England, and at the request of the chief of Mosquitia, ac- 
knowledged him as king about 1856. Here Indian blood pre- 
dominates ; but with the refuge of runaway Negroes many 
Zamboes have been produced, and with the visits of the 
Whites, ilestizoes and Mulattoes have appeared. 

Scherzer gave, for 1857, for Nicaragua 10,000 Whites (say 
OrioUos), 15,000 Negroes (Mulattoes and Zamboes), 80,000 
Indians, and 145,000 Mestizoes. Capt. Pirn, B.N., in his 
Gate of the Pacific, gives as follows, in 1863, for the popula- 
tion of Central America : — 

1. Gkiatemala (veiy few Whites, few Negroes, Indians 

two-thirds) ...... 800,000 

2. Honduras and Bay of Islands (many Whites, some of 

Corib blood) ...... 350,000 

3. British Honduras (principally coloured people) . 20,000 

i. San Salvador ...... 290,000 

5. Nicaragua (one-half Indians, the other half mixed 

breeds, very few Whites) .... 300,000 

0. Costa Bica ...... 133,000 

7. mosquitia (very few Whites, Indians, 20,000, Caribs, 

Negroes, Mulattoes, and Zamboes) . . . 40,000 

1,935,000 

New Geanada, or Geanadian Conpedekation. At the 
period of the conquest there was, in all probability, an Indian 
population of eight to nine millions. In ] 860, after examin- 
'ing the best sources, I gave the following in my work on 
South American Antiquities, Hthnology, etc. (Triibner and Co., 
London) : — 

G 2 
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In 1856,, tile oity of Mexico may Lave contained 185;0G0 
souls j it was oLserved tLat &e Mulatto Lad nearly disap- 
peered, and that very few l^egroes were to be met with; and 
that this was owing in a great measure to the rarefied state of 
the air of the elevated table-lands of Mexico, where there was 
but little perspiration, conseqnently unsuited to the Negro. 
Dr, Nott says, bke the Qaadinimana of the trepics, the Negro 
is killed by cold, and is peculiarly Lable to consumption out of 
the tropics. It has been stated that in the tim'd fna and the 
Ueira calienie there is a preponderance of males, but in the 
ter/vplada, or tempei-ate, females are in excess. With the change 
from the Spanish to repnbKcan role, freedom was offered to the 
Negre slave in the earlier part of the War of Independence, 
consequent on his enby into the patriot army, when many 
would be killed. Slaveiy has been abolished throughout 
Spanish South America; but the Negro has now no one to 
take cai'e of him, his firee position is not in his favour, even as 
regards himself. 

I may here mention, that it was no uncommon occurrence 
when the mines of Potosi and others in that very elevated - 
region of Upper Peru (from 12,000 to 14,000 feet above the 
sea), were worked by the European Spaniards, to have their 
wives conveyed to the coast during the latter months of preg- 
nancy, and they remained there some time after giving birth ; 
for it was found that this removal was almost necessary for 
satisfactory paiturition. 

CENmi. Aherica. conttuns the Bepublics of Guatemala, 
Costa Rica (anciently CJhuichire), San Salvador, Honduras and 
Nicaragua, British Honduras, and Mosqnitia. About 1758, it 
is reported, there were 93,000 Indians j»ying tribute in Gua- 
temala, but with their families making 1,000,000; in 1794, 
93,800, exclusive of Caciques and Indian nobles living in 969 
settlements, this last number multaplied by five would give 
1,000,000 Indians for the kingdom of foiateinala. 

At the end of the seventeenth century, Garcia Palaez says, the ■ . 
entire population of the provinces of Nicarag^ was 131j932 ;• 
Comayagua, 88,143; Guatemala, 539,765; Ohiapa, 62,258;. ' 
total, 822,098, composed of Spaniards, Criollos, Indians, Mu.- 
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ArMtca?ia, poetically describes the physical characters of his 
Indian enemy, Lautaro, at the period when the Spaniards first 
entered Chile. 

After the conquest and great butcheries of the Indians, came 
the introduction of Negro slaves from Africa,* then followed 
the rule of the Jesuits, the Inquisition, and the general des- 
potic laws of Spain. Spain at the time of the conquest was 
warlike and fanatical, and could not sympathise or understand 
the civilisations of Mexico, Bogota, or Peru, so she destroyed 
them. The Spaniard was a brutal fighter, not a colonist {Pi- 
zarro himself- may be taken as a good iUnstration of the for- 
mer.) Good laws were sometimes issued from Spain ; but on 
their reception by the colonial authorities, the general reply 
■vrasj “we obey, but do not comply.” 

Those of the early Conquistadores, who were not killed or 
died in America, returned to the mother country, often leaving 
children (Mestizoes) by Indian mothers. Then came the black 
African slave of both sexes. Whites, Indians, and Negroes 
have mixed, producing endless varieties. (I shall have again 
to refer to what has for a long time appeared to me that some- 
thing detrimental, physically and moiuUy, has been going on 
by this mixture of the three species, since about a.d. 1500, pro- 
ducing at times repugnant varieties among the Zamboes, and 
especially from the Indian and negress. The in and in breed- 
ing of the Mulatto variety seems soon to approach sterihty. 
Nott, in Indigenous Maces, says, — “ In the ultra-tropical parts 
of America, as well as in its southern or tropical states, Mulat- 
toes produced by intercourse between exotic Europeans of the 
white race, -with equally exotic African females of the black, 
die out, -unless recrossed by one or other of the parental stocks, 
in iliree or four generations.” This looks like a general mle in 
connexion -with the several species. Had the white man and 
Indian female only mixed, a better variety — the Mestizo — 
would have been the result ; but even here it may be a ques- 
tion how long prolific character would have been persistent in 


r- Abont 1454, tba Portuguese gave a horse for ton Negroes to the Arabs, 
-vrho mode -war to obtain them. 
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the variety. There is reason to believe that the difficulty in 
rearing Mestizo (and even CrioUo) childrenj in many portions 
of the New World, may be one cause of the unfavourable in- 
crease of population; also, that nnprolific varieties are pro- 
duced, and not prohflc races.) Samper continues that, before 
the conquest, the inhabitants of America consisted of races, 
and innumerable varieties as regards colom*, the red, reddish, 
bronzed, copper-colour, brown, nearly black (not the negro- 
black), yellow, and some “ blanquecinos,” or whitish (not the 
European white*) . It is also observed by Samper, that the 
Indian of the Llanos, in deep tropical valleys and on the coast 
of New Gi’anada, is of a red colour j on the slopes of the Cor- 
dilleras, copper or yellowish ; on the table-lands, " algo ate- 
zado,’' somewhat blackish. Then, as to their voice, form, 
height, customs, etc., they were in infinite variety. (I may 
here observe, that scientific examinations of the above would 
be valuable contributions to the anthropology of the red man, 
and would shed much light when comparing him with other 
species : see what difference there is in the osteology alone of 
the white, red, and black species.) 

Under the Spaniards, to the European was allotted all the 
principal public employments in the colonies ; they composed 
the ranks of the higher clergy, merchants, landowners, and 
miners. The Criollos became attorneys, inferior clergy, small 
proprietors, artisans, and shop-keepers. The Indians tilled the 
land, were tributary, servants, and miners. The Negroes, 
Mulattoes, and Zamboes did the more heavy work. 

At the commencement of the War of Independence, about 
1810, the three races (species) are said to have stood as follows 
in Colombia, then composed of Quito or Ecuador, New Gra- 
nada, and Venezuela. 


# In 6omc works on ethnology, ** White Indians*' are mentioned as esisting 
in America. I do not believe there are any. During- the former wars of the 
Araucanos against the Spaniards, gpirls and women of the latter were often 
captured, and had to live with the Indians. The wild Jivai’os of Quito, and 
some few others, killed their male Spanish prisoners, but kept the females. 
The progeny of the Indian with a wMte woman would he a Mestizo, but is 
I’ather a ras'c vaiiety, the Indian being repugnant to the white woman. 
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Quito 

Whiles. 

167,000 

Indians. 

393,000 

2^cgro Slaves. 
8,000 

Kew Granada 

877,000 

313,000 

70,000 

Venezuela 

200,000 

207,000 

60,000 


1,234,000 

013,000 

138,000 


Giving, tlien, a population to Colomliia of 2,285,000. (In 
1824, I find the following given for Colombia: — 

Whites (CrioUos) ..... 600,000 

Men of Colour (Mestizoes, Mulattoes, and Zambocs 720,000 

Negroes ...... 470,000 

Indians ....... 854,000 

2,644,000 

In regard to Venezuela in particular, this mixture of species 
has produced at times the most violent democracy, not liberty. 
Time liberty belongs rather to the white races of Europe ; and 
imported white nationalities, say even into the United States, 
are difficult to settle down into seriously law-obeying people.) 
Samper continues. " In South America, the races of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet have embraced fraternally, tending to re- 
constitute the unity of the human family.” (I should think 
this monogcnistic view of the subject must be very satisfactory 
to the mixed breeds.) Ho continues. “Admirable pheno- 
menon ! harmony in diversity^' (?) (My experience leads me to 
an opposite conclusion. This democracy of the CrioUos and 
, mixed breeds has led, excepting in very few instances, to mih- 
taiy depotism, and almost continuous anarchy in the Spanish 
American republics. If the mixed white races in the United 
States find it impossible to go on rationally ndth their demo- 
cratic notions of government, much more so is it for their 
brethren in Spanish America.) Samper indicates a “new 
race,” foiming in Spanish America by the union of Spaniard, 
English, French, Geiman, Italian, etc., with the Spanish Cri- 
oUa. (This race of the white species will have modem Euro- 
pean instincts, and will not mix, it is to be hoped, with the 
Indian or Negi’O species; and should a sufficient number of 
these ever exist in the Spanish American States, they will 
become an influential and perhaps a governing party.) Samper, 
and those who think with him, ■wiU not agree with my views. 
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■piz.j that the progeny proceeding from a mixture of the white, 
Indian, and Negro species, appear, hy breeding in and in, to 
show signs after awhile of sterility. If the physical powers 
become deteriorated, the moral must follow the same course. 

The following are the present ethnographical zones, accord- 
ing to Samper, in New Gcranada : — 


:] 


imd of tlie other cities : White. 
Indigenona. 


1. Ciiollo of Bogota . 

2. Criollo of Ajatiog[uia 

3. Fastnso Indian I 

4. Indian of the East Cordillera I 

5. Mulatto 

6. Llanero — a Mestizo, equivalent to the Qaucho of the Pampa 

of Buenos Ayres and Guasso of Chile. 

7. Zambo. 

8. Negro. 


After Popayan (Payan) was conquered by the Spaniards, 
two hundred Jewish families, having had Romanism forced 
upon them in Spain, were exiled to this interior portion of 
South America. Here, then, we now have a CrioUo population 
— some of them probably Mestizoes — with oriental character- 
istics, which Samper calls a fine and interesting race, that they' 
are clever merchants, and look sharp after the cent, per cent. 
The Pastuso Indian is a demi-savage, low of stature, bronzed, 
has a stupid look, cunning, but laborious ; at times pei-fidious 
and fanatical; he is Romanised, and makes a good guerilla 
soldier. The Chibcha Indian in appearance is not unlike the. 
Pastuso, but his morale is better ; ho makes a poor guerilla, 
but a good soldier. “ It is evident,” says Samper, " that the 
mixture of Spanish, Indian, and Negro has produced in New 
Granada most commendable mixed castes, independently of 
their defective education : this rule is applicable to all South 
■America.” 

The Mestizo types of the Guache and Orejon of the table- 
land of Bogota are favourable specimens, as is also the Ja- 
panga of. Popayan, the Guantero of MedeUin, etc., etc. The 
Mulatto and Quadroon display more energy than the Mestizo ; 
and the Mulatto castes will be the most secure and fecund 
' elements of civilisation in the New World (but which is not 
my opinion). The Llanero is a Mestizo ; he is dark, thin, and 
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bony. Tie Zambo, of rosewood colour, is in IsTew Granada 
piincipally employed as a boatman, and is a degraded and ugly 
variety.* He is seen in all bis diaraoteristics when poling the 
cbampan, or flat boat, on tbe rivers, — in his obscene dances, — 
and in bis but, reposing, nearly naked, in supreme indolence. 
Samper concludes : Such are tbe most notable types of His- 
pano-American sociely, resulting from tbe mixiture of Whites, 
Indians, and Negroes, each appearing necessary to each other.'' (?) 

Samper, in tbe appendix to tbe Ite/leeimes, observes, “ it is 
generally stated that, at tbe period of tbe conquest of Now 
Granada, there were from 7,000,000 to 9,000,000 Indians." 
There were, in 1860, only 500,000 of pm-e blood, and still 
wild, and 500,000 mixed with white and negro blood. In 
1809, just before tbe War of Independence, tbe population may 
be placed as follows, excepting tbe wild Indians : — 

Whites (Spaniards and Ciioilos) and white Mestizoes 877,000 
Indians (pure) ...... 313,000 

Mestizoes (dork) including Mulattoes and Zomhoes . 140,000 
Negro slaves ...... 78,000 

1,400,000 

Fifteen years of war carried off more than 200,000 males, 
and in 1819 a great number of Spaniards left the country, so 
that in 1825, about tbe end of tbe war, tbe census gave for the 
population 1,228,259, shewing a diminution of 171,741 in 
fifteen years. In 1835, tbe census gave 1,686,038, but it was 
supposed that 1,900,000 was nearer tbe piark. For 1860 
Samper gives as follows : — 


"Wtites and Mestizo 'Whites . • 

. 1,537,000 

TTidinTiB (somo) with little white blood • 

600,000 

Mestizoes (Mulattoes and Zamboes) 

473,000 

Negroes (free) .... 

90,000 


2,700,000 

Wild Indians .... 

270,000 


2,970,000 

Samper says, " This diows that the population of New Gra- 
nada increased 20 per cent, in tbe first twenty-five years ; and 

Smile Souvestre, in his Le Monde tel qu'il sera, 
g^nerale om^ne la laideur uniyerseUe.'* 

says, "Lafratemitd 
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that in the second period of twenty-five years (from 1836 to 
1860) the population had increased 60 per cent.j and this' with- 
out foreign immigration/' (?) Also, that in the same period 
of fiftj’- years, the 

■WHtes liiive increased .... 600,000 
Indians, more or less pure .... 287,000 
Mestizoes and Mulattocs of various sorts . . 333,000 

Negroes ...... 20,000 

At present the distribution of the population of New Granada 
is as under : — 

On the table-lands ..... 900,000 

On the slopes of the Cordilleras . . . 050,000 

In tho tropical valleys and coasts . . . 1,150,000 

2.700.000 

In speaking of tho very groat differences of elevation above 
the sea, and their inhabitants in Now Granada, Samper alludes to 
those formidable breaks in the land such ns that through wliich 
falls tho cataract of Tequendaina, calling it a sort of climato- 
logical and ethnological scale, — ^indeed, n species of cilmomder, 
— affording a measure of differences in vegetation, as well as 
that of the scvci-al varietic.s of the human race, their manners, 
cu.stoms, and occupation in relation to the pccuhur topography 
of country, and that in a very short iicriod of time one may 
ascend from the tropical regions to the tompemture of the polar. 

Venezuela. I am assured (1 863) by a A^’cnezuelan gentleman 
that the population of his country is as follows : — 

■Whites, ns CrioUoa, and some few foreigners . 400,000 
Zninbocs very many, few Mestizoes, Negroes, and 
Mulattoos — ^tho Zamboes in pjirLicular very tm-- 
bulont ...... 900,000 

Indians, Guainnos, Caribs, and Goijiros . . 40,000 

Immigrants from the Canary Islands . . 40,000 

1.380.000 

Some Coolies have been imported ; bat tho Canary islander is 
better suited to the climate of A^enezuela as a labourer, me- 
chanic, etc., and they become rich. Spain of late years has 
prohibited emigration from the Canary Islands. Statistics as 
to tho number of CooKes and Chinese imported, the percentage 
of deaths among them, and the number who have returned to 
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tlieir rospoctivo countries, wonltl, I tliiult, show that iho 
change of climate, and the work imposed on them in those 
portions of tho New '\^’’or]d they have been taken to, has not 
been at all favourable to them. 

Ecu.tBOE. A late census is said to have given — 

tVliites or CrioUos . . 200,000 Indiana .... 600,000 

llnintlOL’S . . . 60,000 Kegroos . . . 8,000 

Mestizoes . . . -160.000 

Znmbocs . . . 60,000 1,268,000 

The hot and humid const is inhabited by Negroes, Mnlattoes, 
and Zamboes-; the healthy table-lands by tho Criollo, Sfestizo, 
and Kotnanised Indian ; the eastern portion down to and on 
the Amazons, In’ wild aborigines. 

Pi;i!U. In 1705, tho jiopnlation of tho conntiy, including 
Upper Pern — ^now Bolivia — was supposed to be — 

tVliitcs, Si'Miiards, and CrioUos .... 130,311 

People of Colour — SIe.alizoos, Mnlattoes, and Zamboes 2S3.8fl 
lndinn.s ....... 608,811*' 

H’egroe.s (then alavea) ..... 40,336 

1,071,390 

In 1825, 1,900,000 was given by tho authorities for Peru and 
Bolivia. Dr. Hamilton, who resided many years in Pern smd 
Bolma, has stated that in 18-10 there iverc not 3,000,000 in 
both counti’ics ; that tho average number of deaths onuuallj’’ 
in Pera was much greater than in tho temperate climes of 
Europe. One out of seventeen children died in Dima, tho 
capital ; this was three times more th.an that of London. In 
1831, in a parish in South Peru, comparatively healthy, with a 
population of 0,000 souls, — 

Births lothorchsscs 293 p'"' | j Infants 12-1 / 

Mnmngcs, 42. 

All who died under seven years ■were classed ns infants j but 
there was reason to believe that the foregoing report did not 
include the whole number of infants buried, for the rate of 
infantile mortality among tho lower classes in Peru is veiy 
great. In 1 800, the stated population of Porn was — 

*“ Barry, in Nolidas Scerclas, aaya, 600,000 j and that lit the lime of the 
conquest tborc were five to six millions. 
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■WHtes (CrioUos) . 

Mestizoes, Mulattoes, and Zamlioes 
Indians (true Pemidans) . 

Negroes . ' . 


240.000 

850.000 
1,600,000 

40,000 

2,230,000 


Paz. Soldan, in. Hs Geografia del Peini, 1862, gives, including, 
I suppose, the Indian population of Loreto, 2,300,000. There 
is now a fair sprinkling of English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spaniards in the couniryj as merchants, miners, shop- 
keepers and artisans; some of these marry Criolla females. 
Chinese have been regularly imported for years past as labourers 
for the Guano Islands, and the various estates on the coast. 
Polynesians, some 2,000 in number, were kidnapped and 
taken to Peru. Easter Island, in 27° S., 109° "W., was swept 
of its inhabitants, and a dep6t made of ‘that island., they were 
denominated colonos,” or colonists ; however, the French 
authorities in Polynesia soon put a stop to this nefarious 
proceeding, and caused the Peruvian government to redeem 
those who had been sold ; and three hundred and eighteen 
were sent back to the islands in August of this year, but 
very many died of small-pox. It was found that these 
Polynesians, known as Kanakas, did not know how to work, 
nor would they be taught ; they also felt severely the change 
of climate and food, many dying of dysentery, others running 
away from their masters, or rather' purchasers.* It will 
be observed, that the greater number of people in Peru, 
as to species, is Indian ; then come the CiioUos or White, and 
Negroes ; these give rise to endless varieties in colour, and 
other characteristics, as seen in the Mestizoes or Oholos, Mu- 
lattoes, and Zamboes. In Lima, more 'than 'twenty-five dis- 
'tinct varieties are well kno'wn and distinctly named. 

The Negros have been emancipated for some years; the 
Indiana have been reheved from their tribute. Such were 
politic acts for military presidents like Castilla ; for from these 
two soTirces soldiers were obtained in large numbers for his 
military promenades, and for his own protection. "VlTien sla- 


' * Mr. Latrobe stated at the reading of the paper on the “ Frobisher 
Helios” at the Geographical Society, April 13, 1863, "that 'those- Esquimaus 
irho have been Christiamsed, and got into Enropean habits as regarded food, 
did not thrive nearly so well as when under their old regime of blubber and 
seal oil. 
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vciy was aljolislicd in Porn, tlio owners of estates, and the 
government, for the working of tlio guano in the Chiucha 
Islands, procured niucli help from Chinn j. hut tho Chinese are 
not a satisfactoiy sort of people, and are very careless of life. 
A small Gcnnan emigration was got to Peru, in tho vicinity of 
the Amazons, hut it has dwindled away, according to late 
accounts from Lima. Some Spanish Basques settled lately in 
N. Peru, as agriculturists, had difficulties with tho Criollos, 
a fight took place, when some were killed on either side. 
The best account of the population in Peru will ho found in 
Tschudi’s Travels in that countiy, from which I make some 
extracts, adding some ohserv.ations to tho table of castes. 

Possihlj’ in no' other place in the world is there so much 
variotj- of comple.xion and physiognomy ns in Lima. From 
the delicately fair Criolla daughter of European parents, to tho 
jet black Congo negro, people of cveiy gradation of colour are 
seen living in intimate relation with one another. It is difficult 
to define tho characteristics of tho mixed classes, for their 
minds partake of tho mixture of their blood. As a general 
rule, it may bo said, that they unite in themselves all the faults 
without any of tho virtues of their progenitors. As men they 
arc gonerallj' inferior to tho pure races, and ns members of 
societ)' they are tho woi'St sort of citifccns. 

The white Criollos constitute less than one-third of the po- 
pulation of Limn, of about 1 00,400 souls. They are slender in 
figure, and of middling height, Tho men arc feeble, and look 
prematurely old. They have a sort of sensual expression, 
effeminate, and disinclined to active exertion. Far superior to 
the men, both physically and intellectually, are tho women. 
They are slender and rather tall, with elegantly formed feet. 
The Indians in Lima may number 5,000 ; they are active and 
industrious; many of them are shopkeepers and sciwants; 
they are reserved and suspicious; their intellectual qualities 
are far beneath those of tho Criollo. 

The Negroes (now free) in Lima fonn four-fifths of the po- 
pulation ; those brought from Africa were called Bosales, and 
were far better than tho Negro bora in tho countiy. In phy- 
sical strength they were inferior to the latter, and are loss 
lively. In Lima, and throughout Peru, the free Negroes are a 
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Besides tlie half-castes here ennmerated, there are many others 
not distinguished hy particular names, as they do not in colour 
materially differ from those specified. Some of the Mulatto 
females have complexions hriUiantly fair, hut they hear the 
immistakahlo stamp of descent in the short woolly hair. 

Despite the republican constitution, there prevails through- 
out Peru a strong pride of caste, which shows itself at every 
opportunity. By aU varieties the white skin is envied. The 
Indian looks with abhorrence on the Negro ; the latter, with 
scorn on the Indian. The Mulatto fancies himself next to 
the European, and thinks that the little tinge of black in his 
skin docs not justify his being ranked lower than the Mestizo, 
who, after all, is only an Indio-brato so called by the white 
Limenos. The Zambo laughs at them all, and says, ''if he 
himself is not worth much, yet he is better than his parents.” 
In short, each variety finds a reason for thinking itself better 
than another. 

The Zamboes are the most miserable class of half-castes. 
With them every vice seems to have attained its utmost degree 
of development j not one in a thousand is a useful member of 
society. Pour-fifths of the criminals in the city gaol of Lima 
are ZamboCs. In moral nature they are below the Negro. 
The hair is veiy little longer than that of the Negro, and they 
have little beard. The Chinos arO' but little superior to the 
Zamboes, and some are hideously ugly. The Cuarterones and 
Quinterones, half-castes of fairer complexion especially, ap- 
proximate to the whites, among whom they almost rank 
themselves. 

It was hoped that the Geografia del Peru, by Paz. Soldan, of 
1862, would have given some more information on the subject 
of population •, however, this is all he says : — " The greater 
number of the people are indigenous, and preserve their lan- 
guage and customs. Another portion are the descendants of 
Spaniards; others, mixed more or less with Indians and 
Alzicans, giving rise to types of various colours and appear- 
ance, as the Mestizo or Cholo, offspring of white and Indian; 
the Mulatto, of white and African ; from these come the terce- 
rone, quateron, pardos, chino-colos, etc., born of mixed blood. 
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according as any race (spocios or variety) may pi’cdominate. 
Wc cannot say liow many tlicro are of cacli race, because we 
liavo no accurate details." This view of the case null please 
the soi-disant " Hombi-es Blancos” of Spanish America. 

Many j-ears sincCj being in a tomi in Southern Pom, at a 
icrhiliaj or evening party, politics were debated in loud terms 
in a circle composed entirely of mixed breeds ; the principal 
question related to the I'irania of the then local authorities, 
who were looked upon ns nearly Indians. LIy friends said, 
" Shall we who are Ilomhrcs hlaneos — ^white men — tolerate their 
iiranii}, they who are Indians? no, never.” I had the temerity 
to ask, ''Mniich white men ?” They replied, Nonotros, IIo)iihre.t 
hlaucos — wc, iho white men ! 

Bolivia. Dalence, a government officer, gave, for about 
1865,— 

" TMiitcs and otbers*’ (tlicae I conceive to bnvc been Cri- 
olios, roinnnised Xn^atiR, and MestiTiocs ; very little, 
indeed, of llio Negro clement) .... 1,373,000 
^Vild Indians ...... 760,000 


2,133,000 

These AVliitcs and others” arc very turbulent ; and General 
Belzu told mo, in 1800, that during his seven years of Presidency 
(or rather Ids mad dictatorship) ho had quelled thirty revolu- 
tions. In 1858, the Eepuhlic of Jloxico had been in existence 
thirty-eight years, and had had fifty-six violent changes of 
govemraent. 

Chile. In 1 780, the Spanish government gave — IVhites, ns 
Spaniards, and Criollos, 80,000 j People of Colour unknown, 
as Indians, Negroes, Mestizoes and Znmboes. 

In 1858-GO, the census gave — 


CliilcDOB (under SpaniRli rule would Imvo boon Spa- 
niards and CrioUos. Mestizoes, as Qnnssosi very 
few Negroes and Mulattoes) 

Foreignera ...... 

Negroes ...... 

Indians in the eoutii, as Araucanos . 


1,4.10,120 

10,000 

31 

20,000 


3,478,810 
II . 
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'J’liis largo mniibor oribroignors, 19,G()9,* is mamly composocl of 
l^iiglisli and GcrnianSj including a Gorman colony in fclic sonth. 
Tlio cliinale of Chile snils iliem; many have married Chilenas 
and settled in the country ns merchants^ miners, artisans, etc. 
Climate will have very innch to do with the sottlomonfc of 
foreigners in the Spanish American, llepuhlics, the great 
majority of the Kfaloa arc too tropical for Knropeans. Up to 
Uecemher 1 802, the censna gave for Chile — 

MnlC! 822,7.17 

...... 


It was stated that- since the last year there had been an increase 
of pojndation of 20,fl0.‘). 

(Irni'i'fil nimfi-ralioiis on Cliilf. in 1SG2. — If wo t.'ilco into 
consideration the vfist extent of territory in which the S])ani.sh 
language is spoken, vi-/,., from the south frontier of the United 
Slates to nc.'ir Cape Horn, we see with Init few exceptions 
disorder, anarchy, violence, mi.«on<l)lo anddiions, nations who 
are unhinging and de-stroying themsidves, and asking how a 
]iroper p()]mlalion is to he rejdaeed, until we arrive in Chile, 
where we find a South American peoph' in a ])rogres.sivo state. 
Is it, that the climate there is so favourahle to Imman life com- 
jiarcd to the greater jjortion of .Spani.“h Anieriea, which is un- 
healthy ? Chile has the climate of Italy j it is hounded on 
the north by the desert of Atacama, on the west hy the Pacific 
Ocean, on the cast liy the Ande.s, and on the sotilli hy Ca]ic 
Horn. It is a very ricli mining ntid agriciilliiral country. 
Here the Gjiatiiards drove those Indians they could not slaughter 
into their fastnesses, where they rentiiin, some 20,0{I0, to this 
day, and formed Init few alliaiiees with the female Indian, as in 
other jiarts of Gjianish America, produeing a caste (the !Mcs- 
li/.o) which docs not (piietly .settle down. 'I'hcn Chile was not a 
tropie.'d land; thus it diil not rerjnirc Iho.so large importatioti.s 
of negro .slnve.s : in .'t word, it is almo.st of pure ypanisli de- 
scent. 'J’hon, since its separation from Spain, very many Hit- 


* VnljiariLiso, flio rinrin*i>:il j'oH, conlnuu^tl in iwn.'j 70,000 (o 80,0:K) nonl.*?, 

iJOiiie 
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l opoaM have manied Chileoas, and flieir progeny is of a 
eatiafact^ oWctet, there heing no Indian or Negro blood 
there. The munenee advantage of a oonntry possessing a 
pnre inoe can only bo nnderstood by those who have resided 
for a bine in conntries populated by mked-breeds. Thus 
while the greater portion of Spanish America, where there is a 
large body of mixed-breeds, is in a state of anarchy, Chile is 
tranquil and padfio, increasing its commeroe, its riches, and 
its popnlation; and if now and then it experiences one of 
ffioso periods of poblical excitability characteristic of the 
Spanish race, the attack is but of short duration, and the pro- 
pessive march of the nation goes on j whilst the other repub- 
hoa are mamly military oligarchies, having no other element of 
bayonet. Then, for years past, the presidents 
of ulule have been civilians. 


Let M see what some of the results have been. Wealth end 
population are inoreasing rapidly. In the last thirty years, 
landed property has risen tenfold j ite poi-ts are scenes of the 
greatest activity j mining and agriculture are most prosperous i 
the pubho treasury has always a surplus x public works of great 
magnitude are continually going on; a railway, starting from 
the capital in a south direction, is already open for many miles, 
and contracts are now making to extend it very oonsiderahly • 
the railway, with serious cntbngs and tnimela, from the capita! 
to Talparaiso, some ISO miloa, is finished ; the railways at 
Copiapo pay dividends of 20 per cent. ; a railway is constmot- 
ing at Ooqnimbo : these are the great industrial operations. 
A cathedral ia building in the capital which, when completed, 
will be one of the finest strnctnres in South America; for from 
Italy are coming seven^ large marble pillars. Santiago may 
be called a city of palaces. Education is extending, particn. 
larly among tbe poorer clasaes. The govommeut has caused 
to he formed an acclimatisation garden for foreign plants and 
trees, to be given out to those who may require them, and is 
most anxious to invite European immigration. 

In the month of Jannai'y 1863 (summer), there had been 
some extra mortality in Santiago tire c^itel (2,067 feet above 
the level of the sea), and out of a popnlation of 100,000 souls, 

H 2 
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198 men, 168 ■women, and 669 children liad died, and this was 
when many had left the city for the country. Epidemics, some- 
times of a severe character, occur in South America; and if 
full credit can be given to old -writers, there have been very fatal 
ones, attacking both Spaniards and Indians ; these have been 
called “pestes.” The local diseases in the more tropical portions 
are agues, bilious and yellow fevers, at times of a bad character. 
The imported diseases are principally the measles, whooping- 
cough, and small-pox,* wliich fall heavily on the Indian popu- 
lation. Much has been written on the subject of syphihs having 
been brought originally from America. I believe that those 
Indians only who have been in contact -with Europeans have 
contracted it from them, and that those Indians who Hve in 
their wilds are entirely free from any such disease. I fear that 
this scourge, introduced by Europeans, is thinning off the 
people of Polynesia; and from my own exiilomtions among 
the Indians of Tion'a del Puego, the disease has been commu- 
nicated by sealers and whalers, who have been known to take 
away tho squaws for a time. 

The Argentine Republic, or La Plata, is composed of thir- 
teen confederated pro-vinces. When this country was first dis- 
covered by Euroiieans, the district of Buenos Ayres was occu- 
pied by the Querandis, from whom descend the Pampa Indians ; 
the mouth of the Parand and its islands were inhabited by the 
Gruaranis. On the northern side of the Plata were the ferocious 
Charruas ; and on the islands in the Uruguay, the inoffensive 
Chavds. In 1536, the Indians made peace with the Spaniards ; 
one clause of the treaty -was that Indian women should be 
given to the intruders ; Ayolas, the general, had seven, each 
soldier two, and this was the origin of the Mestizo variety in 
this country. In 1558, under the government of Irala, as the 
Spaniards had taken no females with them, some man-ied In- 
dian women, others had concubines ; Irala himself had children, 
so say historians, by seven sisters I In 1542, -the Lenguas, 
who were a fine tribe, and their women beautiful, had to give 
up many of them to make peace with the Spaniards. 


* About ITO/, it was stated, tliat uiue-tenths of tlie Wortli Ainei’ican In- 
dians were corriod off by sinoU-pox, and many killed tliemsclves from grief 
at being disfigm*ed. — ^Waitz, p. 14«. 
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In 17-1 -I, the first census gave for the city of Buenos Ayres 
11,200 souls, mul the siUTOunding country to the river Sun 
Boroiulnn in the south, (5,0 1- 1-. In 1770, in tlic province of 
Buenos Ayres (hero n'cre 22,007 souls, composed of 3,039 
^Yhito men (S]>!ininrds, 1,39S, foreigners, ‘loG, and Criollos, 
1,7S5) ; vhile ■women, J^SOS ; children, 3,985; army, -l-,770 ; 
clergy, 912; and slaves (probably Xegroes), -l^lOl. In 1778, 
the city niid surrounding country had 37,079 ; Cordova, 
38,570; Indians about Cordova, 5,-t82 ; Paraguay, 93,972. 
In this year 700,000 to 800,000 liidcs were e.vported. Fi-om 
1792 to 1790, in 208 vessels were shipj)cd 3,7it0,585 hide.s of 
cattle, and 78,800 of hoivcs. In 1 80(5, the population of the city 
of Buenos Ayres was 0O,('Kl0. In 1S12, Negro slavery was 
abolished; numbers were tunicd into patriot soldiers, fought 
hard, and very many fell. Sir W. I’arish gives for 1 837-17, 
for the ConfethTated' Provinces, 820,000; Paraguay in 1810, 
220,000 ; the Banda Orient.al, 80,000 ; ff>r the Independent 
tribes in the Gran Chaco, Pampas, and Patagonia, .50,000 to 
100,000. 

In 1811, it was stated that the population of the city of 
Buenos Ayres had more than doubled in twenty-five years, m\d 
that (he number of inhabitants in the city wtis 110,000. In 
1803, 150,000. For 182-I' wo have the following division of 
the population, according to llugendns; — 

"White**, iirincipally Criollos . . . -175, 000 

Mon of colo’.»r (Mc^^tizocH, unil Zninlioos) 305,000 

Negroes (free) ..... 70,000 

Xnflian*; ...... 1,150,000 


2,000,000 

This must liavo inchulod Uruguay and part of Paraguay, or 
there must be an oiTor ns to the amount of Indian popiilntion. 
The pi'csont population nro principally white; then follow the 
Mestir.oc-s, including the Gancho, who lives almost on liorsc- 
hach, and Indians ; some of wliom nro romnnised, otiiors wild. 
Tlie Ncgi'o element is dying ont; for tho white man can 
work in this climate, and bccomo a farmer, and herdsman of 
cattle, horses, and sheep, which are most profitable occupations. 
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In ] 8G3, I make the pojmlation to stand as under : — 
Ai-gontines (as Mestizoes, and Cliristiau- 

ised Indians) ; also a great niimljor of foreigners, 
viz., I5nglisli, Freneli, Gormans, Italians and 
Spaniards, as catllc-famiers, merclianls, trades- 
men, and slioplioopors, say 20,000 to 30,000 . 1,750,000 

IVild Indians ...... 50,000 

l,HOO,O0O 

Paeacuay. Dean Funo.s, some 3 ’oars since, wrote thus of 
the mixture of species in this country 

1 . indto European woman, or a Criolia, and Indiau male, 
i.he produce is a Jlcstizo. 'J'hc males of this mixture have a 
heard, altliough the father had none. 

2. Wiitc woman and Jlostizo husband produce the Quarter- 
ona or Quadroon. 

o. Wliilc woniau and m.alc Quadroon produce the Oefaroon. 

4. Wiito woman and Oclaroon 25>'oduco tl»o riicJriirht, and 
is not to ho distinguished from the European. 

Fertile pro.«ent population 1,337,431 is given. 

In some of the towns and their vicinity*, live Ihe'WIiites and 
a large numher of ^[o.stizoes ; but the great bodj" of the pcojilo 
arc Guarani Indians. There are no Ncgroo.s, consequently no 
ilulattoes orZamboes. In UioAniJimjwIvf/iraJ Iforinv for August 
18G3, it is stated, that a German colonj' was founded in Para- 
gnaj’ in 153o, by the .'■oldicrs of Charles V, who .since that time 
had received no addition of a German clement. Theso Ger- 
mans are to this daj' pcrfecllj’ like the Germans of Europe. 
\\'ailz, writing of Paraguay in ] 83G, observes, that Indian 
women married to Euro]icans breed better than with men of 
their own stock, though thej- .sillier more during deliveiy. 
Their being more prolific with white husbands niaj" be oulng 
to their improved mode of life. 

Uruguay, or Banda Oriental. In 1 82(5, it had onl^^ G0,000 
to 70,000; in 1835, 140,000; in 1842, 240,000 ; in 18G0, 
240,005. ]5ciug a ]iealth_y country, foreigners now form a 
large jirojiortion ; as French, Siiani.sh, and Genoese. A poim- 
lation is now springing up, having energy and intelligence, 
and imbued with progressive modes of thinking. There is hut 
verj' little of the Negro element; and white men can work in 
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tills climate, or occupy themselves as herdsmen and sheep- 
farmei’s. Present population, 1863, 300,000. 

Beazil, Empire of. Rngendas gave for the population, in 
1835, IVhites, 843,000; Men of Colour, 628,000; Negroes, 
1,987,500; Indians, 300,000: making 3,758,000. Adams, in 
his Statistics for 1856, gives 7,677,800, nearly one-half being 
Negroes, some still in slavery, and immigration of free labour 
encouraged (Chinese and Coolies). The whites are of Portu- 
guese descent ; and many foreigners, as Gennans and French, 
form about one-sixth of the whole, the rest were Negroes, Mu- 
lattoes, Zamboes (called also Cabourets), and Indians. There 
may be some 500,000 Indians ; these are divided into Mansos 
(.or tamed) and Tapiros (or wild), both low in the scale of hu- 
manity. In 1862, the population was about 8,000,000. 

Spix and Martins give an account of the Cafusos (queiy, 
CoafusuSj or resulting from a confusion), so called by Portu- 
guese, they ai'e a variety springing from the Brazilian Indian 
and the runaway Negro (Maroons) . Many live in the solitary 
plains bounded by the forests of Turama ; they are Zamboes, 
but have been en’oneously called Mestizoes. I am informed 
that there are German colonists amounting to over 10,000, and 
this number appears to alarm the government. 

The Guatanas (from the Guayanoes Indians). In 1835, 
Rugendas gave for the whole population — Whites, 3,421 ; Men 
of colour, 3,220 ; Negroes, 109,349 Indians, unknown, but 
as he gives 228,572 as the total, 112,931 might be for abo- 
riginals. British Guayana is inhabited principally by people of 
colour. There are the six tribes of Indians who inhabit the 
adjacent country ; some of them work for the planters. Coolies 
from the Bast Indies are imported as labourers : 1 63,000. 
Dutch Guayana is mainly populated by blacks. In the hiUy 
parts dwell the Maroons, or runaway negroes. Jews are 
numerous, and in the interior at Savaima it is entirely inhabited 
by them ; they cultivate their own plantations. In 1 835, 
Whites, 8,525 (including 3,000 Jews) ; Negroes, 72,000 ; In- 
dians, 6,200 ; Men of colour (Mulattoes and Zamboes), say 
20,000; so without the mixed-breeds there were 106,725. 
Adams only gives 60,000 in 1862. French Guayana. — ^Rugen- 
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das gives for 1835, — ^Wliites, 1,020 j Mon of colour (Mulattoes 
and Zamboes), 1,980; Negroes, 13,200; Indians, 10,000: in 
all, 26,500. In tbe unwholesome swamps here it is reported 
that French political and other offenders pcnsli in numbers. 
Total for the Guaj^anas, 276,000. 

"West Indies. The aboriginal Lucayans and Caribs have 
entirely disappeared. Negroes (some still in slaveiy in the 
SiJanish islands) constitute three-fourths of the coloured popu- 
lation, sa}' of 4,000,000, the other fourth takes in evciy shade 
of hfulatto. The English, Spanish, Danish, French, and Dutch, 
and their descendants constitute the minority of while popu- 
lation. Humboldt says that slaveiy wmuld have diminished 
since 1820 with great rapidity but for the fraudulent continu- 
nneo of the sl.avo trade. He s.ays, in his time there were 

2.400.000 Negroes and Mulattoes, and that from 1670 to 1825 
nearly 5,000,000 of African Negroes had boon imported. Cuba, 
in 1792, had 171,620 inhabitants; in 1859, 1,179,023. From 
1849 to 1857, or eight j^cars, there had been an incrcoso of 
•'J8,502 slaves upon a total population of slaves of 323,896 ; 
and Lord Eusscll, who is doubtless kciit well informed on thi.s 
matter, tells us, that the "abominable traffic” introduces about 

40.000 nnnuallj'. 

In 1860-01, the following was given for the j)opulation of 
the sugar and tobacco-producing county of Cub.'i : — 


tTOlcs . . . . 

Colom-cil (freo) 

Slaves,'' NcgiMCs, niul MnlaUocs 
jVsiatics (Chinese and Coolies) 


5,"i0,000 

180,000 

■ 100,000 

38,000 


1,130,000 

The slaves ivere valued at .£3,000,000. 

IVlien Columbus discovered Cuba it contained a somewhat 
settled people, timid, and simple, of the colour of the Canary 
islanders, the women whiter. These lived in fear of the Carib.s, 
from whom they differed materially. At Santo Domingo Co- 
lumbus was struck ivith what he called the whiteness of the skin. 


*' Said, by American mators, to bo very hard worlrcd in Cuba, whilst in the 
Southern States of America they nro well treated and humanised. 
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as well as their culture and inoffensive habits ; circuuistaneos 
which strongly contrasted with the reddish olive hue and ferocity 
of the Carihs of other islands and continent. The original 
population of Cuba was about a million; but in 1517 there 
were only 14,000. In 1553, Gomara tells us that there was 
not one* pure Indian man on the island ; however, the Spaniards 
had detained many of the Indian women. In Hayti there was 
another million. Sixty years after its discovery there were 
15,000; but in 1729 the aborigines were extinct, some Mes- 
tizoes remaining. The Spaniards now imported the African 
negro, and from the female of that species has resulted the 
Mulatto variet}-. In 1859, Hayti had a population of 500,000, 
all Blacks. Santo Domingo 200,000, mainly Mulattoes, and a 
few Whites. The Caribs were expelled, par ticularly from tho 
island of St. Vincent in 1796, at the cost of a million sterling, 
by the English settlers, to the island of Roatan, formerly 
Guayania. Already, from 1675, the shipwreck of a Guinea 
slaver near St. Vincent had infused so much exotic negi'o 
blood with the aborigines as to have again divided them into 
yellow and black Caribs. Ti'wnsplanted again by the Spaniards 
to Honduras, these Mulatto-Caribs found themselves in the 
midst of another population of half-breeds ; viz., the Zamboes 
of the Mosquito shore, formed since the seventeenth centurj’', 
between sui-vivors fi'om the wreck of another African slaver 


* Manley Hopldns ivTites, that it is not n hundred years since Cook dis- 
covered the Sondwicli Islands. ]ji the past it was most populous; at pre- 
sent itis in a rapiCUy deci'casing' state, and its future %nll have to he classed 
^s-itb the entire native depopiiLation of the "West Indies. ^Vhcn the Sandwich 
islander’s worshipped then: fcathm’ed god Kulvailniok.a, and followed native 
customs, the islands majr have had a population of 300,000 ; hut with the in- 
troduction of the civilisation and diseases of the white man, the census of 
18G0 gave only 67,000 ! An American hackwoodsmou would call such a state 
of things being ** improved off.” At the commencement of the present year, 

18G3, 60,000 is given as the population of the Sandwich Islands; such was 
the scarcity of Inhourers for the sugar plantations that parties were earnestly 
urging the government to import Coolies from India. Mr. Lee, in a paper 
read this year at the British Association " On the extinction of Kaces/’ 
observed, that the rapid disappoaitmce of aboriginal tribes before the ad- 
vancement of civilisation (of the white species), was one of the most rcmarlr- 
ablo incidents of the age; &om America to New Zealand, from Fremantle 
to Honolulu, this seemed to be the result of an approximation of different 
races (species). In 1815, the aborigines of Tan Piemen’s Land numbered 
5,000; ffvc years later, 350; in 1831, 196; in only 47, when the.se were 
removed to Flinder's Island; in 1855, but 16 remained. 
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and tho Indians, and vrlicre also European buccaneers bad not 
failed to bequeath ■white blood. Here laborious mahogany- 
cutters ■were produced} but in the ever-glades of Florida, 
crosses beUveen runa-way negrcsscs and the truly barbarous 
Indians of that region, exhibit but incarnate, ferocious devils, 
hostile to civilisation. Recent events at Panamd, {Voyage 
of the Herald, i, p. 302), confirm the deleterious consequences 
of such inteimixtnres, prognosticated years since by the 
naturalist Dr. Bcrthold Scemann. I have had somewhat to 
do with Zambocs, as workmen, in South America, and in any 
disturbance in which they took part, and when I happened 
to be in the vicinity, I always looked to see that my firearms 
were in order and handy. Tlic drunken Lidian or Negro may 
bo managed, but a drunken Zambo is a very devil. 

liuiTisii Noeth AitEEiCA. In Lower Canad.a, nioi-e than 
half the population arc of French descent. There is a con- 
tinuous British emigration to this region. 'I’he last statistics 
give for the whole, 3,-188,020. Dr. Wilson in his rre-liMorle 
Man, -in the chapters on the mixture of Indian and white blood 
(I .suppose ill the Canadian region), repudiates the idea of 
the half-brood.s being an example of the weakness and non- 
pcrmanenco of mi.xod races. But a j-oviewer, in the yJ?!- 
IhropolwiicLil Jlcrkw, No. 1, M.ay lOiJO (p. 1-10), sa^'s, ''It 
is true that these half-breeds arc not likely to form a perma- 
nent race.” 

Russian AiiEincA. 'J'hc natives of Russian America are of 
the Esquimaux family (not of the American species), and Ame- 
rican Indians, about 50,000; Aleutians'!' (not Americans), 
8,700; total, 58,700. 

Danish Ameeica, or Gkebxland, inhabited by Esquimaux, 
allied, pi-obably, to the same Asiatic family, 9,800. 

United States of America. The Anglo-Saxon settlers in 
the United States soon found that the aboriginal hunter and 
warrior could not be made a working man of, so thoj' depended 

Sgg Billinas in ISS.'i, nnd 'NVninj^l, lS3f). Tbc .AJentians, Jakxitcs, Ju- 
kngircs, and Kainschatdalcs, peviali by bwind}", finnino, excesses, nnd, it may 
bo ncUlcd, by a systematic sysieni of ext ennination on tbo imrt of tbo Bns- 
sians. Kiiinerous suicides, etc., promote tbo extinction of tbc Kaniscliat- 
dJilcs. — Waitz, p. 149. 
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entirely on tliomselves, neither did tliey form domestic alliances 
with the Indian female. Squier^ with many others who have 
had good opportunities of studying the red manj have come to 
the conclusion that the American species, above all others in 
the world, seems most averse to everything like assimilation 
•with other species ; it may be said to be almost entirely imim- 
pressible. Eiu-ope has poured its populations for three cen- 
turies on America, yet the pure Indian is little changed; 
he looks and acts like a distinct creature from the other species. 
Colonel Shaffner, in his recent History of America, obsei-ves, 
that great efforts have been made to ciribse the Indian, as the 
European understands it; but there are insurmountable ob- 
stacles in the habits or tempeiTiment of the Indians. However, 
in Mexico and South Ameiica, some of the red men were 
comparatively romanised b}' the Spaniards, and, as the}' wore 
settled nations, have held together. The Spaniards, however, 
found large masses of comparatively industrious nations, par- 
ticulai-ly in Mexico and Peru, living under x-cgulated native 
governments, and for want of white women, immediately allied 
themselves to the Indian female, which gave rise to the great 
Mestizo varietj-. With the introduction of the negro slave 
came the Mulatto and Zambo. 

In 1790, the white population of the United States was put 
down at 3,164,148; in 1800, 4,312,841; 1810, 5,862,092; 
1820, 7,861,710; 1830, 13,000,000. 

1S37. Wliites 12,GS9,85G 

„ Coloured (free) .... 237,8G4 

„ Slaves ..... 2,701,588 

Total 15,719,308 

There may be at present about 300,000 to 400,000* Indians 
in the United States. Nations and tribes are still perishing. 
In Morey’s Prairie Traveller, a new edition, edited by Richard 
P. Burton, there is the following in a note by Burton, which 
deserves consideration : — ” I stiH believe that the North Ame- 
rican aborigen, like the Tasmanian and the Australian, is but a 

• * In a recent account of the North American Indians, they are put dovra 
at 315,000 only; Shaffner gives but 130,000 "in the several Slates and 
Territories.” 
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toinporary denizen, of this world, who fails to succeed in the 
first struggle with nature. He is, like a wild animal, to be 
broken, but not to be tamed. In his wild state, the Indian 
falls before the white man. Settled and serai-civilised, he dies 
of acute disease. He has virtually disappeared from the wide 
regions of the Mississippi j and the same causes, still cease- 
lessly operating, point to his annihilation when the prairie 
lauds shall have bccojuc the grazing grounds of the Western 
A¥orld. 

“ It is a false sentimentalism that cannot look facts in the face, 

— an unsound reverence that models Providence after its own 
faishion. The best and wisest book of this, or perhaj)s of any 
ago, I allude to the Origin of Sjpccics, which opens up the 
grandest mews of life, is based upon a practical justification of 
the ways of Eternal Wisdom to man” (p. 140). 

In the text there is a very humorous description of the rod 
man : — “ They are the mo.st onsartninest varmints in all crea- 
tion, and I reckon tha’r not mor’n half human ; for you never 
seed a human, art or you’d fed and treated him to the best, 
fixins in your lodge, jist turn round and steal all your horses, 
or anj- other thing ho could la}' his hands on. . . . The only 
way to treat Injuns is to thrash a lot of them well first, then 
the balance will sorter take to you and behave themselves.” 

In 1S2G, it was estimated that the following was the amount 
of jjopulation of the Hew World : — 

■RTiiles (Europeans and their dc.=!ccndnnt3) . IJ ,000,000 
Indians ...... 10,000,000 

Negroes (mostly slaves) .... 7,400,000 

Mixed-breeds ..... 7,000,000 

33,000.000 

However, in 1860 we are informed that, according to the 
best calculations, there was a population of 67,000,000 ; Spa- ' 
nish America claiming to have 24,121,000 j the remaining 
32,879,000 belonging to the United States. However, on re- 
ference to the table I have drawn up, 73,840,833 apjiears to be 
about the present number. Prom United States statistics for 
1861, 1 find as follows. Whites and Blacks of all shades, the 
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Indian not mentioned, the population of the United )Statcs 
was put down at 82,000,000, including 4,136,000* foreigners 
who had become natm-aJised citizens ; of this number there were 
only 210,000 in the Confederate States. That the jiopulation 
had augmented 9,500,000 in ten years. The Black and Mu- 
latto (including say 600,000 free Blacks and Mulattoes) slaves 
were stated to be 4,000,000, and they had augmented in the 
same period 800,000 j in the Free States the white population 
had augmented at the rate of 41 per cent. ; but in the Slave 
States the Whites had only increased 32 per cent, (here we see 
that climate -had something to do with it), and the slaves 22^ 
lier cent., or less than 2i per cent, annually. Mr. Walford, in 
a paper to the Statistical Society in March 1863, gave for the 
population of the United States in 1790, 3,929,827 ; 1860, 
31,429,891. “'The increase of population of the United 
States," he says, " is not so much the result of immigration 
as is generally believed ; for during the last forty years the 
total immigration to the United States was 4,908,321 j the in- 
crease of population in the same period was 21,000,000 j" but 
from the statistics of 1861, I have shown that in a population 
of 32,000,000, there were 4,186,000 naturalised citizens. It 
is generally stated that there are 8,000,000 of Whites in the 
Southern or Confederate States, and 4,000,000 black and 
coloiu'ed ; equal 12,000,000 j if this be so, then the balance, or 
20,000,000, including also some few blacks and mulattoes, may 
be called Northerners or Federals. It has been stated, that out 
of the four millions of black and coloured people in the 
Southern States, only one million were employed in cotton 
culture. 

The amount of pure Negro population, slave as well as free, 
in the New World, in 1826, was put down at 7,000,000, and 
taking into consideration that there were imported during three 


* The naturalised citizens had come hem Treland, 1,611.000 ; England, 
■130,000; Prance, 109,000; Switzerland, 53,000; Norway, 43,000; Turkey, 
23,000; Denmark, 10,000; Poland, 7,000; West Indies, 7,000; Portug;U, 
4,000; derman States, 1,198,000; Brii^di America, 250,000; Scotland, 105,000 ; 
■Wales, 45,000; Holland, 23,000; Italy, 10,000; Belgium, -9,000; Mexieo, 
7,000; China, 5,000; Prussia, 3,000; ’Various Countries, 204,000; -total, 
4,136,000. — Kennedy’s Statistics. 
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ccntnrics iiioTo Ihiin MjOOOjOOO, it is cxtraoi-dhimy Unit tho Ne- 
groes should lie so few in iniinhcr at present, comparing them in 
some measure with <he laws that rule the increase of white 
jiopiilalion, which has been so much more prolific. Has this 
I'osultcd from their ])Osi(.ion of .slavery, or the want of a sutli- 
cient ninuher of females of their species? .Formerly, in tho 
United Stalc.s, fe7nalc slaves were allowed yire weeks 3’cst be- 
tween childbirth and ret liming to the Inbour.s of the field j of 
late years it has been diminished to linn- verks. It has boon 
stated, that it was an object with some of the .slave-owners in 
the United States to inereasc their numbers of slaves by "home 
mauageineut,” from which has proceeded so many Mulnttocs 
of every shade from this source.* 

'I'he Negro and^MiiIalto do not thrive in the Northern Stales 
on tho score of health : the.so arc free, Imt looked upon ns a 
" mean” thing. Ollier Negroc's and .Miilat toes who have rim 
away from the Slave States into the Northern, have about tho 
same iiu'-atisfaetory po.sition ; but many arc being turned into 
soldiers by the h'edt.'rals to bo u.sed iiji. AFc have still to bo 
satisfied as to the benefited position of the freed Negroes and 
iMulaltocs from the United States who h.ave settled in Liberia, 
under llicir own republican government ; and if tho climate is 
aliogeihcr congenial to those of tho African sji(>cies whose pro- 
genitors have bi’cti long from their native soil. 

A I’li'iich writer in 1.91 I sjieak.s thus of the jieojde inhahit- 
ing the United State’s (exeejiting the Iiidian.s). I’eople of so 
many countries and of such diversity of character inhabit tlic 
United States, tliiit it would be fatiguing to describe them. 
'I’lie (b'scemhints of the llritisli predominiite ; they arc like 
their jirogenitors for activity and apidication to labour, pride 
of cmnitry, tind a desire of universtil dominion. Tho churactcr 
and customs of the inhabitants of those regions concpiered hy 
the French and Sjianiards, arc peculiar to themselves, and tho 

'I’lie it is well IcTiown, hears a lnr<;e jiroportion niiion^y tlio slnvo 

and coloured IVof iiopnlation of tlio Unitod SlatCi^, thanks to the* white hlood 
floiniij; in their veins. “Since Anfflo-Saxon aires liavo contrihiitod so larfroly 
to lho])roduclion of the pv(‘.*?ont colmu-od j^eneration, ... a Inrfjc projiox'tion 
of the Southern population is thcofi3prinj»of white men and coloured women.” 
— SeeF. A. Kemble’s .^naraw? a on <r Gcor^inn PUinttilUm. 
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Anglo-Americans (Northcrnei'R) do nol truly s.'inii])afhis(> v. illi 
tlicir soutlieni brethren. The black and coloured ])cople have 
no position in society Avliatovcr. 

J list before the extcrniinating Avar now raging, the following, 
which I extract from Clyde’s Gcoijrdjth}/, nppcnr.s to be a good 
rAi'iiid. Until the beginning of the present century, the 
white population was, with (he single exception of New York, 
where the Dutch element was very strong, almost exclusively 
of Anglo-Saxon de.sccnt ; but since then it has received cnor- 
mons acces.sions not only of the Celtic family from Ireland, 
Wales, and the Scotch highlands; but also of various conti- 
nental families, particnlarly Germans. It’ has been calculated, 
that of persons who emigi-aled to the United States .since 1 It*!), 
and their descendants, nearly- -Ij-IOOjOOO were alive in 1850. 
In that same year of 1850, more than 2,000,000 persons in the 
United Statc.s were foreignei-s by birth ; by far the greater part 
of these were Ilrit ish, Ireland alone having sent nearly 1 ,000,000. 
A farther mixture of families has resulted from anne.xation. 
With Louisiana, a jiopnlation of I'Vcneh (Celtic?) origin wa.s 
admitted into the Union, ami a con.«idorahle number of Spa- 
niards, with Florida, Ttixas, New Jlexico, aiid California. All 
those, it is reported, easily amalgamate with each other, and 
the great distinetiou of race in the United Statc.s i.s that ho- 
Iween the white and the black. At (be period of tlie Declara- 
tion of Indepcndeiiee in 1 77G, tlioro were only .500,000 .slave.s 
in the revolted colonics; there arc now over 3,500,000 slaves, 
and .about 1,000,000 free blacks and coloured jjcoplc. 

Til (he foregoing, I li.ave confined my.sclf to sinlistic.s and 
to the more marked physical characteristics of the people of 
the New World ; but cannot bring my.self to think that (he 
mixture of the white, red, and black species produce otber 
than varieties, siicli varieties not being very good .spcciinen.s of 
humanity, if examined phy.siologically,* psychologically, or hy 
their political histoiy. The Indian is at home, living on his 

‘ Oljion'o only tlioosteolopical dilTcrenccs betuoen llio tVhito niul 
the Bheloton of the latter is lieavicr, hones tliiolrcr, innsdcs lar;,'cr, c.ijiaelty 
of skull less, and fewer convolutionn in the hmin. Similar diiloreuces uiii 
he found ivhon coinpnrin;; the "Wliite with iho oilier species and viirielics of 
initn. Piuil Ilrooa tells us that tlicwliite suhstuiice of (lie hviiiii of iho hic^n o 
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own soil, in liis own climate ; but lie is doomed to disappear 
by the inroads of tbo white race. The Negro is fitted to the low 
tropical lands ; but take him into the high table-lands, or into 
the Andes, and ho suflors. The Enropenn and his descendants, 
in many jiortions ol‘ the New Woidd, feel unfavourably the 
on’cct of change of climate, and to keep this race up to n robust 
standjird, fresh immigration from Europe will be always neces- 
sary. I’hcn, as to the political and moral character, I once 
intended to have examined into the causes of the continual 
revolutions in the Hjianish American Tlepublics, one of the 
ju-incipal causo.« I attribute to the mixture of species; but will 
now onij' advert to whsit is going on in that “ late lamented 
institution, the nation of sovereigns,” the United States of 
America, from (he people of which e.vtcnsivc coiiutiy, some- 
thing belter might have been expected than the most sangui- 
naiy civil war, or "American nuitiia] slaughter,” on record, — 
for here the belligcront.s arc the white races of Europe and 
their d<>.-.-cendants. Up to November IdtlS, it was calculated 
that the government of Lincoln had sent 1,500,000 men into 
the licld.* 'J'he liabilitie.-; of the government were about 
.b()00,(i(ii),(i00. Tliis i.s independent of ruinous lo.ss to agricul- 
ture, trade, and commerce, to both North and .South, and ex- 
clusive of the cost to the South of men and money. Lord 
Ilrougham observed at the late meeting of the Social Science 
Congress at Edinburgh, that " he attributed to the insane 
vanity and mendacity rampant in America, much of the cala- 
mity by which she is now atllicted.” 

Gliddon, ]•). 'I Jluccf, refers to Count Gobincau’s 


is of 11 ilidVront colour totlint of thcKuropciin: iiatl llmt Uio pio mater con- 
Inin.s brown wliicli are noviT fuiinil in tbo Kuropoftn. At pngo 

Ti/pca <lrui\'in<r8 arc of the brain of tiic European and Airic- 

ricjin Indian. In the Aniurienn Indiim, the untorior lobo ifiPniaU; in tbo 
Eurojjoiin it is lurjxc in jiroportion to tlio middle lobo. In tbo Indian tbc 
podorior lobe is nuiob sniullor titan in the 3*biropefin. In tbc Ainericnn, tbc 
eorebral convobition-j on tbo nnl«rior lobe and upper miriaces of tbc brain 
arc fmioilcr than in the I'biwpe.'in. Quetelct <»b-ior\*Crf, lliat tbo Aincricau Kice 
has a f^ntcr breadth of ebest and piuuller foot limn tbo European. If tborc 
are ditlcronccs in Ibe vai'ious Kpccie** of bumnnily, ouj'bt wo not llrst to Riipposc 
a diilevonco in tbo jjonn of life, as woU ns in the Iniclifyin" principle. Should 
this over bo made out, it will bo the crjH'rinicnhtm crucis in favour of Poly- 

'I’o March ISGl Ibis wut* bad already rnnsuincd over a niiltion of men. 
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Essai siir Vlnegalitd des Races Htvtnaines, 1855, who, on exa- 
mining the character of Lucius Cornelius SyUa, calls him sur- 
geon, butcher, scoundrel. . . . The populace of Eome he 
wished to bring back to the rhanners and discipline of the 
olden time, resembled in nothing that repubhcan people who 
had practised them. To convince oneself, it suffices to compai-e 
the ethnic elements of the days of Cincinnatus (b.c. 460) with 
those existing at the epoch when the great dictator lived 
(b.c. 138-81). It is impossible to bring back into the same 
framework two nations which, under the same name, resemble 
each other so little.” Gliddon adds, “When ethnologists 
apply this excellent method of analysis to every nation, espe- 
cially to these United States of America, they will obtain 
practical results undreamed of by hterary historians, who be- 
lieving in the “ Unity of the Human Species,” have neither 
any idea of these amalgamations of distinct races, nor of their 
natural and therefore inevitable consequences for good or evil.” 

The Times special correspondent makes the following obser- 
vations on the “ Typical Yankee — “ There is certainly some- 
thing striking about the prevailing American typo. That long, 
lank, fleshless form, that straight hair,- that stoop in the 
shoulders, that colomless face, those by no means bad yet 
somewhat harsh features, that high but flat brow, those pale, 
thin, compressed lips, that sad yet shrewd and coldly humorous 
expression, remind you at every step of that complex yet dis- 
tinct original which the great Nova-Scotian stereotyped in 
' Sam Shck.' To give the genuine Yankee a family air through- 
out the Union the costume at present in vogue contributes in 
no small degree. The fashion has lately sprung up, and it 
struck me on my arrival as an innovation at variance with aU 
my reminiscences of American look. The true Yankee shaves 
his upper lip, and sometimes the edge of the nether one, allow- 
ing the beard to grow stifif and straight on the chin. It is the 
cut of beard tliat anyone may observe in the portraits of Pre- 
sident Lincoln, and I should not wonder if it is the First 
Magistrate who sets the fashions in this Republican land, as 
King Charles I. or Hemy TV did in their respective kingdoms, 
exercising the same spell as the Empress Eugenie had on the 
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skirts of ladies' gowns and on tke frizzled fronts of ladies’ 
coiffures in France. Nay, I shrewdly surmise that the peaked 
beard, d la Lincoln, is something like a political badge and 
cognisance in this countiy. Your true Eepublican, your out- 
and-out Abolitionist, is as sure to strike you by his pantaloon 
tuft on his chin as the old Puritan made himself known by his 
closely-cropped head and thick, bushy moustaches. Without 
any pretension to enter into a dispute about matters of taste, 
I may bo permitted to say that the present fashion is, to say 
the least, an odd one, and the least becoming the American 
face that could over have been invented. The dense mass of 
hair that incumbers the lower face, generallj’^ black or very 
dark, enhances, with no pleasing offect, the length of the bare 
upper lip — a feature by no means the most pleasing in the 
American countenance, as it is apt to be heavy and flat, with 
the corners of the mouth diwvn deejily down towai-ds tlie chin ; 
seen at a distance, that Capuchin-like beard, contrasting with 
the blue and white shaven skin, looks like an unreal appendage, 
a masquerading disguise, and it wears rather absurdly with 
the high shirt-coUar, the long, close-buttoned surtout, and the 
broad-brimmed hat, which very generally make up vdth it the 
strictly Republican garb.” 

In conclusion, I cannot help the cxpi’ession of surprise that 
we do not hear our ethnologists and anthropologists refer 
oftenor to Knox on the If aces of Manl-hul, Nott and G-liddon's 
Types of Mankind, and their Indiyenmis Itnccs. The first work 
is thoughtful and original ; the second, elementary ; but the 
Indigenous Races is one of tho most valuable anthropological 
contributions wc have as yet in our language, and published in 
the United States, containing as it does such researches as the 
following : — ^Distribution and classification of Tongues •, Icono- 
graphic observations ; Cranial characteristics ; Acclimation, or 
the comparative Influence of Climate; Endemics and Epidemics ; 
the famous Essay on tho Monogenistic and Polygenistic views 
of Human Creation; tho distinctions observed in the various 
groups of humanity, and particularly the translation from the 
first French edition (by Faye, Paris, 1846) of Humboldt’s Cos- 
mos, wherein that gi-eat philoso2iher endorsed the jjolj'genistic 
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vipwB of his bvotlier Willianij but which portion is not to be 
found in the translations of Sabine or Ott6 in 1846. Carlyle 
styles this " flunkeyism^’ towards Anglo-Saxon popular credu- 
lityj so manfully denounced by the late Dr. Robert Knox, 
which both the English translators exhibit. Gliddon observes, 
as to the anonymous writer of Tlw Genesis of Earth and Man, 
etc., and whether the Varieties of the Suman Species he of more 
than One Origin, edited by Reginald Stuart Poole in 1856, 

It inspires regret that one so truthful should be compelled, 
owing to the dreary atmosphere of national prejudices which 
surrounds liim, to fight in the cause of plurality of human 
origins, and of diversity of races, with his visor down.” 

I have been led to make these Obseiwations on the Past and 
Present Populations of the New World, — 1. From the prime 
fact that America, when discovered in 1492, had over 100 mil- 
lions of natives : at present there may be some ten or eleven 
millions ■, thus, some ninety millions have been destroyed by 
this sort of shoiving, directly or indirectly, by the white in- 
vadei’S. 2. That in the Spanish American colonies and Braad, 
for more than three centuries, the white European (as Spaniards 
and some Portuguese) have not increased in numbers in any 
way approaoliing that of the Anglo-Saxon, etc., in the United 
States, which I attribute in a great measure to change of cli- 
mate, Brazil and Spanish America being mostly tropical, but 
not so detrimental to the European constitution as India. 3. 
The fusion, or rather confusion, of the White, Indian, and Negro 
elements, particularly in the Spanish colonies, is unfavourable 
to strong, healthy, and prolific progeny, pi’oducing such num- 
berless varieties of Mestizoes, Mulattoes, and Zamboes. 4. 
There has been a continuous cry from the South American re- 
publics for the last thirty years for European immigrants j but 
there have been two great drawbacks for a favourable response, 
first, the generally continued state of anarchy ; and secondly, 
the climate, with its yellow, bilious, and intermittent fevers in 
many of the localities.* There are, however, exceptions to 

* “Ethnological Society. — At the meeting of the society on the 4th of, Ee- 
hnmry, 1862, fir. Hunt read an interesting paper ‘ On the Acclimatisation 
of Man,’ in which he contended that the popular belief, that man can thrive 

i2 
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this state of things, namely, the Republic of Uruguay, to whicli 
a large Spanish and French Basque emigration has gone, and 
is doing well •, in Chile foreign residents have good health, and 
a German colony is iDi’ogressing ; and I might indicate some 
other localities favourable to European constitutions, viz., the 
Argentine Confederation, say to breeders of cattle, horses, and 
sheep in particular; also, the table-lands of Mexico. 5. That 
mixed-breeds or varieties are not so prolific as pure species ; 
and that some of the mixed-breeds seem to run into sterility. 
6. That in many of the South American States even the 
children of Bui’opean parents are reared with more or less 
difficulty, deaths of the young being much more numerous 
than in Europe. 7. The long War of Independence which 
raged throughout the length and breadth of the present 
Spanish American Republics, thinned the male population 
in particular; that war having terminated, the said repub- 
lics, moi’e or less, have had long periods of sanguinary civil 
war, which I attribute in a great measure to the character 
of its mixed population being unable to settle down. These 
are some of the causes which may account for the small 
proportion of industrial people in Spanish America. Such 
have been my views for years on this subject, having tra- 


oqually well in the tropics or at the poles, was entirely fiillncious. The con- 
clitions whicli prevent or retard tlio accliinatisation of man, he aaid, are 
phyBical, mental, and moral. Food is inseparably connected with climatal con- 
ditions, ns also nro the physical geography of the dish'icl^ its elevation or de- 
pression with respect to sea-level, its soil, ntraospbero, the quality of its 
water, the quantl^ of light, and tho predominance of certain winds. Some 
plants arc peculiar to certain regions, and if transplanted degenerate or die. 
So with man. In every region ho is found orgoniBcd in harmony "with the 
climate, and if it w'ore not bo he would perish. The different races, also, pre- 
sent different degrees of acclimatiBation, in accordance with their mental 
development; and every race had certoin geographical limits, from which it 
cannot with impunity be displaced. He went into a great variety of detail 
and statistics, showing tho influences of climate and the results of our colo- 
niBation. In all cases, not even excepting that of the Spaniards in South 
America, degeneracy and ultimate dying out appear to be tho rule, the appa- 
rently most marked exception being the Jevrs. In conclusion. Dr. Hunt 
observed that, whilst bo many mad schemes for coloniBation were daily pi'o- 
posed, and men vainly boasted, in their pride, of tho nniversal spread of tho 
Anglo-Saxons, it was well to expose some of these delusions j and no gimter 
benefit could be confeiTOd on humonity than the elucidation of the laws 
which govern the so-called acclimatisation of man.” — See Review of The In- 
Jlvcncc of the Climate of North America, on the Physical and Psychical Con- 
siituiion. No. 1, Anthropological Review, hlay 18C3, p. 180. 
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veiled and soiourned in most of tlie countries of the Now 
World. 

Before I close, I cannot help referring to the remarkahle 
work by Sqnier, N'ofes on Ocniral America, at pp. 54-8 will be 
found the followng rather startling conclusions : — “ Anthro- 
pological science has detennined the existence of two laws of 
vital imjiortauco in their applications to men and nations. First. 
That in all cases where a free amalgamation takes place be- 
tween two diUcrent stocks, unrestrained bj' what is sometimes 
called prejudice, but which is, in fact, a natural instinct, the 
result is the final absolute absorption of one into the other. 
This absorjjtion is more rapid as the races or families tlius 
brought in contact approximate in tj-pe, and in proportion as 
one or the other jirepondcrate in numbers ; that is to say, 
nature perpetuates no human h 3 'brids, ns, for instance, a per- 
manent race of Mulattocs. 

" Second. That all violations of the natural distinctions of 
race, or of those instincts which were designed to perpetuate 
the superior races in their purity, invariably entail the most 
deplorable results, affecting the bodies, intellects, and moral 
perceptions of nations who are thus blind to the wse designs 
of nature, and unmindful of her laws. In other words, the 
offspring of such combinations or amalgamations (or confu- 
sions) are not only generally' deficient in physical constitution, 
in intellect, and in moral restraint, but to a degree wliich often 
contrasts unfavourably n-ith any of Iho original stocks. In no 
I’cspect arc these deficiencies more obvious than in matters 
afi'ecting government. Wo need onlj’ point to the anarchical 
states of Spanish America to verify the truth of the propo- 
sitions laid down, where we find a people (generally) not only 
demoralised from the unrestrained association of different 
races, but also the superior stocks becoming gradually ab- 
sorbed into the lower, and their institutions disappearing 
under the relative barbarism of which the latter are the ex- 
ponents.'’ 

Gliddon concludes his great contribution on the Monogenistic 
and Polygenislic theories with a passage from Lcs Faraclix 
Profanes do I’Oceidcnt (Paris, 1850) : ’'Alongside of theology. 
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a new science is rising up, viz., the science of religions (or tlie 
science of searching for the truth as far as we are at present 
able). The world is (more) positive, because it grows older; 
but it has been credulous (ofttimes), insane, intoxicated with 
(false) poctiy and superstition, (blindly) in love with that 
nature which wo now-a-days cause to pass through the 
crucible.” 

Resume of species and varieties : — 



Wliites 

, 

. 38,074,423 

Species. 

Indians 


. 11,014,710 


Negroes 

, * 

. 12,122,030 


' Mestizoes 


. 0,031,000 

Varieties. - 

Mulattocs . 

, . 

. 4,037,440 


^ Zainbocs 

. 

. 1,563,230 


73,842,833 


Character of population in the United States, British North 
America, Brazil, Mosquitia, West Indies, and Guayana : — 
^V]lite3 (principally Anglo-Saxons, Celts, nncl Teutons) 31,406,040 


Indians (Aljoriginos) ..... 1,202,300 

Negi'ocs (AiHcans and tlicii- descendants) . . 11,020,000 

Mestizoes (Itniito and Indian) .... 7,000 

Mulattocs (IVliitc and Negro) .... 3,207,440 

ZamBocs (Indian and Negro) .... 10,220 


4.7,854,040 


Character of the population in the Spanish American States : — 


Wliites (princip.ally of Spanieli descent) . . 7,000,000 

Indians (Aborigines) ..... 10,000,000 
Negi'oos (Africans and tlioir descendants) . . 200,000 

Mestizoes (IVliites and Indians) . . . 0,300,000 

Mulattoes CWhitos and Negroes) . . . 987,000 

Zamboos (Indian and Negro) .... 1,500,873 


25,987,893 

47,864,040 


73,842,833 
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Negroes. 
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Indinas. 

4.000. 000 

1.000. 000 

431.000 

40.000 

500.000 
1,600,000 
1,400,000 

20.000 

700.000 

100.000 

600,000 
All destroyed. 
Paw. 
131,920 
, 41,300 

30,000 

500,000 

11,014,719 

■Whites. 

1.300.000 
260,000 

450.000 

400.000 

200.000 

240.000 

210.000 
1,601,864 

200,431 

1.600.000 
200,000 

1,000,000 
500,000 
3,488,620 
7,420 
Very few. 

Very few. 

26,600,000 

38,039,335 

5 
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1,646 894 
1,337,431 
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4,000,000 
3,488,620 

276.000 
60,000 

9,800 

50,000 
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Countries. 

Mexico 

Central America 
New Granada 
Venezuela . 
Ecuador 

Peru . 

Bolivia 

Chile . 

Poi'ognay . 

La Plata . 
TTraguay . 

Brazil . 

West Indies 

Britisli Ame^ca . 
The Guayanas . 
Enssian America^ 
Banish America . 
Mos^uitia . 

United States. 


' * Aloiitinns, 8,700; Baquimaux, 9,800. t Including also 40,000 Canary Islanders. J Including also some Chinoso. 
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On the Two Principal Forms of Ancient Brntish and Gaailisli 
Skulls. By John Thhunam, M.D. 

The skulls from tke circular barrows of England of the 
pre-Roman period, are mostly of brachycephalio or sub-brachj’-- 
cephalic type; this short and broad, or round, cranial form 
being found in tumuli evidently of the same epoch, though 
some of them contain implements and weapons of both bronze 
and stone, others of stone only. It is inferred with great con- 
fidence, approaching to certainty, tliat the people of South 
Britain, who, Caesar tells us, had migrated from Belgic Gaul, 
were ajbrachycephalic and also a tall race. If the conical and 
bell-shaped barrows of South "Wilts and Dorset, and especially 
those of the great Stonehenge necropolis, in -the centre of 
the region of the Belga; of Ptolemj', be not those of the very 
people who fought against the legions under Plautius and Ves- 
pasian, then we must conclude that their tombs are yet to 
seek. Not only were the most civilised people of Britain, at 
the beginning of the historical period, braohycephalio ; but also 
the people of Belgic Gaul, whence they came, and likewise 
those of Celtic Gaul (who there is no proof differed ethnically 
from their neighboiu-s to the north-east of the Seine and 
Marne) must have been a short or round-headed race. 

In addition to the brachycephalous skulls, of which so many 
examples are described in the Crania Britannica, a less number 
of decidedly dolichocephalic crania have also been depicted. 
These are principally derived from the bhambered long-barrows 
of North "Wilts and Gloucestershire, being the district of the 
British Dobuni, the same tribe which, at the time of the con- 
quest under Claudius, was subject to the great neighbouring 
tribe of the Catuellani. There is no well-authenticated proof 
that metallic objects, whether of bronze or iron, have in any 
case been found in the undisturbed chambers of these tombs, 
which, however, yield, well-chipped flakes and arrowheads, and 
also axes of flint. The skulls from these barrows, which are 
those of a people of middle or even short stature, seem cer- 
tainly the remains of a more ancient people than those who 
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raised most of the circular tumuli of this part of the island ; 
though it might at first sight appear more legitimate to refer 
them, not to any pre-Celtic race, hut rather to the people of 
the interior, who, in Caesar's time, claimed tO:he autochthonic, 
and at an earlier date had also occupied the coast-districts, 
from which they had been expelled by the immigrants from 
Belgic Gaul. The Dobuni were, at least, a tribe with no claim 
to a Belgic or Gaulish origin, in the way in which the Belgae, 
the Atrebates, the Regni, the Cantii, and perhaps the Catuel- 
lani, were Belgic ; but in the time'of Julius must have belonged 
to the " Britanniae pars interior” j though to them, as to the 
other tribes of the centre of the island, the name of Celtic 
must be conceded, at least in the sense of their being a Celtic- 
speaking people. 

When, however, we conclude that the dolichocephalic 
skulls from our barrows are more ancient than the brachy- 
oephaho ones, we find ourselves at variance with the French 
school of anthropologists. WiUiam F. Edwards, the distin- 
guished teacher of that school, following in the wake of the 
historian Thierry, maintained that the physical characteristics 
of both a Gaelic and a Cymric race are still distinguishable in 
France. Those of the Gaelic, or older Celtic race, constituting 
his Type Gallj are said to be “a head more round than oval, 
i-ound features, and a middle stature” ; whilst those of the 
Cymric, or supposed secondary race, forming his Tj/^e Simn, 
are “ a long head, broad elevated forehead, and a high stature.”* 
A careful perusal of this famous letter by M. Edwards will, I 


I>cs Caraet. Physiol, des Maces 1829: reprinted, de la Soe. 

FAlinol. dc Paris, 1841, tome i. H. Edwards adds some otlier cliaraeteristics 
of Ms two races. His words (pp. 64, 55) are : — *' Type Gall : " Tete oiTondie 
dc maniere a se rapprocher de la forme q>li6rique ; le front est moyen, tm peu 
bombe et inyant vei's les tempes ; les yeuz sont grands et ouyerts ; le nez, h. 
partir dc la depression a sa naissance, est h peu pr^s droit, c'est-^-dire iiu'il 
n*a aucune ftourbure prononcee; Peztreuut^ en est arrondie, ainsi que le 
mentou; la taille est moyenne*' ('' petite, mais assez-robuste,** 1842). Type 
Kimri : *'Tcfce longue, le front large et eleve, le nez recourbe, la pointe en 
bos, et les ailes du nez relev^es, le menton fortelnent prononcee et soillant, 
la stature haute” (" tr^s-elevee et trte-gr61e,** 1^2). In his letter of 1829, M. 
Edwards said noting as to the colour of the eyes or hair; but in his Frag- 
ments d^unMtmoire svr les Gaels, written just before his death, in 1842, (Mem, 
de la Soc. Ethnol., tome ii, p. 13, comp. p. 1), he makes some modidcation in 
his description of the two types; and adds to that of the Type Gall : "Les 
chevous sont do coulem* obscure, bruns on noirs.” Type Kimri : " Les che- 
veux sont en general legers.” 
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tliinkj show the limited extent of his observations, and their 
insufficiency for the confident theory which he based on them. 
For the most part, however, his views are still received in 
France. In the Museum of Natural History at Paris, the 
skulls from ancient Gaulish tombs are marked as belonging to 
the one or other of these two races. Typo Gall or Type Kimry, 
as they confonn to .a. brachycephalic or a dolichocephalic foim, 
with but little if any warrant from archaeological evidence.* 

In his work, entitled JSllmoydvic Gauloise, M. Belloguet 
laboriousljf controverts the system of Gaulish duality of MM. 
Thieriy and Edwards j the defects of which ho sums up as, 
" first, the Cisalpine Kimris of these writers were really Galls; 
second, the two t3'pos could not have had the common (Indo- 
European) origin which is attributed to them; and, third, 
Edwards has forgotten the presence of the Gennanic element 
in the north-east of France and in the Burgundian provinces.” 
His own conclusions ai’c, that the Colts of Gaul, including the 
Belgra, wore blonde, of high statrirc, and long-headed; and 
that mixed with them was another more numerous people 
Muth brown or black hair and oj'cs, of loss stature, and round 
or short-headed. These ho concludes formed a pre-Celtic race, 
often regarded as Iberian, but which he rather identifies with 
the Ligures, to whom ho assigns a North-African or Berber 
origin. Those pre-Celtic hrnchycrplmli ho believes were suf- 
ficientlj’’ numerous to absorb the Celts themselves, ''whose 
tj'po,'’ ho says, '' is no longer found in France. On the other 
hand, the Celts, as the more civilised race, communicated their 
language to those whom thej' conquered, but by whom they wore 
themselves absorbod.^'t Such arc the views of M. Belloguet ; 
they are ingenious ; but it cannot be admitted that they ai-e 


^ ScG lliGromavks on this sulgoctby M.BDUogiiot, who was informed byM. 
Serres himBolf *Hhat ho had no other theory on this subject than that of M. 
W. Edwards, and that ho liad named Kimry, the skulls of a lonfy, and Gall, 
tliosc of a round form.” M. BeUogrnci continues : " Ainsi cette (dassiheation 
dll Musec d^Anatomic, q_ui in’avnit tant pr^occupo commo pouvont fau’C loi 
dans la science, n*ctait qiihine application fnito au liasarcl du systomo do la 
dualit^ Gauloise” {Etlmoyi^nic : Txjpes Gaiiloxs, 1861, p. 160). The fullest de- 
scription I have seen of the ancient Gaulish skulls in the Paiis collection is 
in tliQ work Lore quoted (pp. 171-177). Wo must regi'ct tlio onxir into which 
the author faUs (p. 172), in confusing and revorsiug tlie chametors of the 
so-callcd type Gall and Type -ECtinri^, in his description of tho skulls from the 
" sepulchral gallery” or dolmen, at Meudon, near Paris, 
t Belloguet, p. vui, 183. 
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the true exgjanation of the facts he has so diligently ex- 
amined. 

Certain parts of M. Bellognet's criticism rest, probably, on 
a solid foundation. This is especially the case with his objec- 
tions* to the diverse physical characteristios of the Celts and 
Belg® {type Oall and type Kmu-i), as taught by M. "W. Ed- 
wards. I must, however, remark, that the strongest argument 
against such diversity is the express testimony of Strabo ; who, 
after telling us that the Aquitani differed from the other people 
of Gaul in their bodily conformation, which resembled that of 
the Iberians j proceeds to say that the Belgse and Celtae par- 
ticipated in the same Gaulish exterior, or bodily form.-f It 
is remarkable that in the introduction to the same edition of 
his work, in which the learned historian, M. Amed6e Thierry, 
gpves its due weight to this very passage, he should not per- 
ceive the inconsistency therewith of the views of M. Edwards, 
but should have welcomed them as confirmatory of his own 
doctrine of Gaulish duality, — a doctrine which he had based 
on historical and philological evidence, though to what extent 
it is well founded is still much controverted, f It is evidently 
most important to give their full force to the two passages of 
Strabo, in which he asserts the common Qaulisli exterior of tlie 
Celts and Belgce; for, taken with that of Tacitus as to the resem- 
blance of the Southern Britons and the Gauls, they afford a 
trustworthy basis to the anthropologist who is engaged in the 
identification of the osseous remains of these peoples. 

The learned anatomist of Stockholm, Retzius, also believed 
the Celtic type to be dolichocephalic; and he referred the 
brachycephalic skulls from ancient Gauhsh tombs to a pre- 
Celtic, Turanian race, of whom he beheved the Basques to be 


* Ibid., p. 90-91. 

f Strabo, lib. iv, c. i, § 1. roAaTijr^i^ jiey ihffip, (Comp. lib. 

iv, c. 2, §1.) It is remarkable that altbougb in his .FVasrmenifs d’liti Memoirs sur 
Ics Cfa^lSj H. Edwards refers to this important passage, he takes no notice 
of that part of it here quoted, which is so opposed to Ms chief conclusion. 

X See the writer’s sketch of the philological port of this question in his 
Sistoriodl Ethnology of Britain {Cran, BHU, chap, v, pp. 135-139). The cele- 
brated passage wi'& which Caesar commences his Commentaviesy De Bello 
Goilico/* should always be read in conn^on with the more discriminating 
one with which Strabo opens his description of Gaul ; and in which he says 
he describes, as is the duty of the geographer, the physical di^dsioiis of 
countries and diversities of nations, rather than their political limits. 
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t]ie living representatives. THs vie'vP of Retzius appears to bo 
thatj nntil veiy recently-j generally bold by tbe modern sobool of 
French antliropologists, as represented by snob able inquirers as 
MM. Broca and Pruner-Bey. It is confidently maintained by M. 
Broca tbat botb tbe Celts and Kimris of Gaul were dobcboce- 
pbalic, and tbat Gaul bad api-e-Celtic population, wbicb wasbra- 
cbycepbalons. M. Broca refers tbe bracbycepbabc type, wbicb, 
as be observes, is stiU so prevalent in France, to a pre-Celtic 
I’ace of tbe stone period ; and witb many other anthropologists 
believes tbat Denmark, Britain, and Switzerland were, in tbe 
stone age, bkewise inhabited by brachycepltali, who, long before 
tbe historical period were, like those of France, overrun and sub- 
jugated by successive waves of dobcbocepbalic races, tbe an- 
cestors of tbe various Indo-European peoples.* 

Tbe learned anthropologist. Von Baer, bolds similar views ; 
and derives tbe bracbycepbabsm of modem Europe, wherever 
be finds it, from a primitive bracbycepbabc population, anteidor 
in time to tbe immigration of the Indo-Europeans, and conse- 
quently, botb in France and Britain, from a pre-Celtic people. t 

It will be seen tbat whatever discrepancies there are in these 
difierent systems, whether those of Edwards, BeUoguet or 
Retzius, they still agree in making the ancient bracbycepbalic 
skuUs tbe older, and tbe dolichocepbabc ones tbe more recent 
of tbe two. It may appear rash to controvert an opinion so 

* Anthropological Revietv of London, vol. i, 1863, pp. 292-294. M. Broca 
admits, hoTrever, the pre-historic existence, perhaps the anteriority,’' in the 
west of Europe, of the dolichocephaJio type. Notwithstanding this admis- 
sion seems principally to refer to shoUs &om caverns, tlie writer ventures to 
think that (combined with M. Broca's own remarkable demonstration of the 
dolichocephalic character of a large series of Basque skulls) it is with difficulty 
reconciled with the decided opinion of the some distinguished inquirer 
as to the brachycephalic character of the pre-Celtic stone-using people, and 
the doli(ffioc^ha]ic character of the bronze-using Celts. I find, by a letter 
from M. Broca, that his opinions on this subject have gradually undergone 
considerable modification, and that they have ceased to be identical with 
those quoted &om him in the text above. The views of Betzius ore still 
energetically defended by M. Prunmr-Bey. 

t See the memoir by Professor v. Bam:, Uehcr einen Schddel aus Mechlenhurg, 
“ Bull, de r Acad, Imp. do St. Petersbourg,” 1863, tome iv,p. 335. In this 
memoir, the author says that whilst there is ample proof of a very ancient 
brachycephalic race in Bm’ope, there is as yet no sufficient evidence of a doli- 
chocephalic people anterior to the advent of the Indo-Europeans. He admits, 
however, that such proof may yet be forthcoming: — "Mehr nachweise 
von einem Europ^chen urvolke mit langgezogencn und zugleich grossen 
schadeln" (p. 843). X ventui'c to think that strong evidence in this dii'ection 
is afibrded in the present memoir. 
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aWy supported by jdie leading anthropologists of the day ; but 
the views I.have been led to adopt have been forced upon me 
after long inquiry, and after many years of original investigation 
of the cranial forms from the most ancient tumuli of this 
country.* These opinions, moreover, are not altogether pecu- 
liar to myself. The priority of the dolichocephalic skulls from 
the chambered and other long-barrows of Britain, was main- 
tained by the late Mr. Bateman ; who made so large a collec- 
tion of the most ancient crania, associated implements and 
other remains, fi'om the barrows excavated by liimself and 
friends, in Derbyshire, Staffordshire and Torkshire. llr. 
Bateman assigned the chamhered harrow's to “ the most remote 
antiquity, when the sole material for the spear and arrow was 
flint.” After exploring several such mounds (much less re- 
markable, however, in the size of their chambers than those 
of the Dobunian district), he says, " the interments within the 
chambers have been many, and apparently continued over some 
length of time. They are marked by a strongly-defined type 
of skull, the more obvious feature being excessive elongation 
and a laterally compressed appearance, enhanced sometimes by 
the sagittal suture being elevated into a ridge.” To a later 
Ijeriod, he assigned the smaller barrows covering one or two 
skeletons, accompanied sometimes by objects of bronze in ad- 
dition to those of flint, the crania from which, he says, are of 
a short, round form.'l' In these conclusions Mr. Bateman to a 
great extent adopted those of Professor Dr. D. Wilson, whose 
opinions, as matured by further inquiry, have very lately been 
published. Dr. Wilson holds that the earliest population of 
Britain was an allophyllian and pre-Celtic one, with a peculiarly 
dolichocephalic cranial conformation, tapering equally towards 
the forehead and occiput, to which he gives the name of latmhe- 
ncj>lialic, or boat-shaped. Ignorant of metals, these people. 


* It is right to mention that Dr. J. Barnard Davis, joint author with myself 
of the Crania Britannica, does not admit the priori^ in date of the dolicho- 
cephalic slaiUs firom the long barrows, or the pre-Celtic doctrine in any of its 
forms. He maintains the protogenic character of the Celts,” and regards the 
■ long and short skulls from the tumuli as equally Celtic. His views on this sub- 
ject diiTer alike from those here maintained, and from those generally held by 
continental anthropologists (Cra?!. Brit., pi. 33, chap, ii, p. 20, andpassiiii). 

+ Ten Years Biffgings, 1861, p. 146; «7<>i<vna2 Brit. Arch. Assoc., 1852, vol. 
vii, p. 210. 
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rude workers in stone, raised tkose remarkable megalitliic 
tombs, in the ciypts and galleries of wbicb the bony remains 
of tbeir noble or royal dead are found. Upon these, be maintains, 
a race intruded, baying skulls of marked bracbycepbalic pro- 
portions, witb prominent parietal tubers, and truncated and 
often flattened occiput ; in whose smaller earthen tumuli and 
cists, the first traces of bronze implements and weajjons are 
met with. This, he believes, was also an allophyllian, perhaps, 
a Turanian people, to whom a third race, the true Celts, who, 
as he holds, wore dolichocephalous, succeeded.* To this last 
proposition I am unable to give my assent, finding, as we do, 
that the brachycephalous fonn of skull, described by Dr. Wilson 
as that of his second race, is the form usual in the least ancient 
of the pre-Roman tumuli of the south of the island, as well as 
in the rest of Britain, and is therefore, doubtless, that of the 
Celtic (Cyinric-speaking) inhabitants ; in fact, that of the 
Britons of the times of both Julius and Claudius Cajsar. 

‘Whether sanctioned by authority or not, the views main- 
tained in this paper appear to rest on facts not easily other- 
wise explained. It is my object (whatever may become of 
the explanations by which they are accompanied) to submit 
these facts to the consideration of the anthropologists of the 
two countries ; which — though separated by the sea and by a 
difference of language — were once the seat of a common 
Celtic nationality,t and arc now happily allied in the joint 
pursuit of this and other scientific questions. 


^ PrcW.'Jioric wlnnals of Scotland, 1851; 2nd edit., 18G3, vol. i, chap. ix. 
Sir W. It. Wilde, who, in Iiis Lecture on the Ethnology of the Ancient Irish, 
(comji. Wildo, Beyno and Blackivatcr, 2nd edit., 1850, pp. 40, 229), 
called attention to the distinction 'between lonp^ and short slaiUs, likc^nse 
maintained that the lon^ skulls wove tlioso of the aboriginal and probably 
dorlr-hnircd Irish j and that the round skulls from the smaller cists were 
those of a second and fair-complexioned race, who became the dominant 
people of the country. These early views of Sii* W. Wilde, having inad- 
vertently been otherwise represented {Cran. Brit., p. 16), it is important to 
state tills, as is here donendth his sanction. Hcinfoi'mame,that his opinions 
remain unchanged. Among the modem Iiish, Sir W. WUde finds the de- 
scendants of the two undent races, — ^thc "long-headed aborigines,^* dark- 
haii’cd and of swai’tliy comiiloxion, particularly beyond the Shannon, towards 
the w'cst; and the oval or globulav-headed, light-eyed and fiiir-hau'od Celtic 
people, to the north-west of that river. 

t Under the sovereignty of the Belgic Divitiacus, about 100 b.c.,jBc!IZ. Gall., 
lib. 2, c, iii, iv. 
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If we oompai’e the existing populations of England and 
PrancOj and omit any reference to the combinations resulting 
from the mixture of types, it will, perhaps, be allowed that there 
are in each country two principal cranial forms, which are mostly 
associated with other physical characteristics. In England, the 
prevailing form of skull is ovoid or moderately dolichocephahe, 
combined with a more than medium stature, and generally 
with a fair skin, and light eyes and hair. A much less common 
form of head is the brachycephalic, usually found in connexion 
with a less stature, and with a dark skin, hair, and eyes. The 
first of these, two types is Teutonic, and to be traced to an 
Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian source ; whilst it is almost 
equally certain that the second is derived from our British or 
Celtic ancestors. In France, two types are found, correspond- 
ing with those in England, though with their respective modi- 
fications. The dolichooephaHc fair people, not so tall for the 
most part as those of England, and the darker people, of shorter 
stature and decidedly more brachycephalic than in this country, 
form the two prevailing types. In France, however, the bra- 
chycephalous dark people constitute the majority. England, 
as its language and history both show, was much more exten- 
sively Germanised than Prance j but, after the downfall of the 
Eoman empire, Gaul likewise a dmi tted a large Teutonic ele- 
ment;- and it is reasonable to allow that the dolichocephalic 
type of France, as of England, is in general Teutonic, and to 
be attributed to a Gothic, Burgundian, Frankish, or Scandina- 
vian origin ; and not, as by Edwards and others, to a Cymric, 
as distinguished from a Gaelic one ; or, as by Retzius and his 
followers, to a Celtic source (writhout distinction of Cymri and 
Gael), as distinguished from a pre-Celtic, aboriginal people, of 
altogether diflferent lineage. It is not, however, denied that 
the descendants of a pre-Celtic race may stiU exist in both 
countries ; though hitherto we have had but little to guide us 
in the search for them. 

But though the primary distinctions of type in the existing 
populations of the two countries may be sufilciently explained 
by a predominant Celtic or Teutonic derivation, the case may be 
difierent as to distinctions revealed to us by the human remains 
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derived from different classes of pre-Roman tombs ; and \yliioh 
must be assigned to a period wben the Celtic race in both coun- 
tries was in the main free from Teutonic admixture. In these 
tombs we find the remains of two distinct human types j the one 
brachycephalic and of taller, the other, dolichocephalic and of 
lower, stature. The archaeological evidence is clearly in favour 
of the brachycephalic type being the more modem. Exact 
researches in the more ancient tumuli of Prance have not, as 
it appears, yet been made on a large scale ; but in England, 
in the conoid and bell-shaped barrows, in which implements 
and weapons of both stone and bronze* are found, (the one or 
the other predominating, or even excluding the other, accord- 
ing to the wealth or rank of the person interred, rather than 
to the relative antiquity of the tomb), the skulls are usually 
brachycephalic, or inclined to that type, and the stature is 
often above the average. In the’ much less numerous class of 
long baiTOws, often provided with sepulchral chambers at one 
end (and which have only recently attracted much attention, 
either from archseologists or anthropologists), there are no 
bronze or other metallic objects, but only those of flint or some 
kind of stone ; the skulls are dolichocephalic, and the stature 
below the average. There are rare exceptions to this rule, 
but these are clearly to be referred to some casual admixture, 
or to the earlier tombs having been used by the later race j 
whilst, as regards the later barrows, it is evident that, imless 
the earlier race had been suddenly exteiminated by the suc- 
ceeding one, a mixture of interments and a mixture of the 
two types were to have been expected. 

There are, then, two distinct cranial types from the bar- 
rows ; one at least of which must be Celtic. To assume that 
both are Celtic, can scarcely be reconciled with the idea of 

is a omious iaot, that though the Britons certainiy used iron for some 
. purposes before the time of Julius, very few traoes of this metal have been 
■found in the tumnli of a pre-Eoman date. The exceptions are so rare that the 
general argument is scarcely affected by them. The iron tire of chariot- 
wheels has been met with in barrows ; but it is believed no swoid, and hai-dly 
. a single knife or. other implement or weapon of this metal. Any exceptions 
iu' this respect seem to apply to the north of the island, where, during 
the imperial sAvay,'the Eoman influence, as to 'funeral customs, did not 
extend. 
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])i3imanence of typo (if suolj 1)6 admitted), or w-ith tliat of ethnic 
unity. The Cymric and Gaelic forms of the Celtic language 
arc eijnally believed to be Indo-iBnropean ; and, according to the 
opinion generally received by such distinguished anthopolo- 
gists as Eetzius and Yon Baer, the Indo-European cranial 
tj-pe is dolichocephalic, and the pre-Celtic, allophyUian lype, 
brachycephahc. The evidence from the barrotrs, however, is 
at variance -with this view. The brachycephahc and sub- 
brachj-cephalic stuUs from the round barrows must be re- 
garded as those of the bronze-using Celts ; and the dolicho- 
cephalic skulls from the chambered long-barrows, as those of 
a pro-Celtic stone-using people. Such seems to have been 
the order of .succession of these two races in Britain ; and such, 
it is beheved, was also the order of their succession in Gaul. 
As I write, I have been informed by M. Broca, that at Cha- 
mfint, near Senlis (Oise), a long barrow has lately been ex- 
amined, in which were a very large number of skeletons. 
Three skulls have been preserved, which are " very dohcho- 
cephahc.” There were no objects of metal, but axes, arrow 
heads and knives of flint, and a bodlrin of bone. Nor is this 
the only example. About the year 1836, at Noyelle-sur-Mer, 
in Picardj', in a tumulus, the form of which unfortunately is not 
stated, there were found a great number of human skulls, sepa- 
rated from the trunk, and arranged in a sort of pile. All the 
skulls exhumed had, we are told, a singular conformation, 
being very long ,in the antero-posterior diameter, and very 
narrow in the transverse ; so that the general form was much 
more elongated than in any French people at the present 
day.* 

In Denmark, are certain megalithio barrows, in many re- 
spects like those of England, which are called Giants’ Chambers^ 
some of which have been opened, and found to contain skele-* 
tons and implements of stone. The skulls are generally of a 

Mini, dc 7a Soc. eV^imilafion d'AhTfemlle, 183d<40, p. 276. -Of the slndls, 
four &re preserrcd in the museum at the Jaxdin des Fhmtcs 209, 314r, 
315, 317; comp.Belloguet, p. 173). The reporter on this tumulus observes: — 

etude do ccs monumenSj dons notre est fort pett arancee: . . . il 

parait d’une haute import^ce d*ouvrir d'autres tomhelles, et de noter 
soig^eusement toutes les drconstances de ces ouvertures.” 
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short, round form ; and the most ancient people of this part of 
Europe, to whom these tombs are ascribed, are probably 
correctly regarded as of brachycephalous type. There is, how- 
ever, no reason why the order of succession of dolichocephalic 
and brachycephalic races should have been the same in two 
parts of Europe so far apart as Scandinavia and Britain ; and 
the type of the primeval brachycephalous race of the north is 
possibly to be connected with that of the existing brachyce- 
phalic Lapps. By a favourite hypothesis of various German 
and northern philologists and antiquaries, a so-called Turanian* 
race is supposed to have constituted the earliest population 
of Europe, prior to the extension of Indo-European peoples 
in the west; and the Basques, whose language stiU defies 
classification, and is certainly not Indo-European, have been 
conjectured to form, with the Lapps, a second remnant of such 
aboriginal people.* The Basques have long been regarded 
as brachycephalous j but this was on the authority of Retzius, 
who liad no other grounds for the opinion, than those afibrded 
by two skulls, reputed to be Basque, presented to the Museum 
at Stockholm, which are of this type.f So long as the 
modem Basques were supposed to be brachycephalous, the 
hypothesis of a pre- Celtic race of that type, spread over the 
west and north, or even the whole of Europe, was consistent in 


* Dr. J. Barnard Dayis has measured a considornble series of these skulls in 
the museums at Copenhagen, which were obtained from the Giant's Ohambm* 
at Boireby, and from other Scandinavian megolithic tombs (Oran. Srit., chap, 
viii). They have also been described and figured by Mr. Bust (Lyell, Anti- 
quity of Ma/ti, let edit., p, 86, and elsewhere). It must be adWtted that 
these skulls have a great resemblance to those of the ancient Gauls and Bri- 
tons of the brachycephalic eeries; and it deserves inquiry whether they do 
not really belong to a northern branch of the same people. Measurements 
of them ore given in one of the Tables appended to this Memoir. 

f Dr. Barnard Davis, who has examined these two sktiUs, informs me that 
they are marked — ^jjhe one (A.), " J. D, Telhmder, 1858” i and the other (B.), 
» B. Museo Anatom. Clamact, Farisus, 1859,” (an apocryphal specimen;~they 
never had a Bosque slnill at Clamart). The authenticil^ of both these skulls 
appears to be doubj^il, notwithstan^ng what is said in Bulletins die la SocUU 
d*Anthropologie, t. iii, p. 483 ; and Mfiller, Archiv., 1858, p. 3. Both, cspeci- 
the former, present an extensive parieto-occipital flatness. The mea- 
surements ate as follows 


LnNOTR, 

BRCA1>TTI. 


Inches. 
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6.2 t. 
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.. 6-9 
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•88 
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itself ; tlioiigli not easily reconciled with the fact of the skull.? 
from the earliest tombs of England, and perhaps of France, being 
of doHchocephalons form. The Basques, however, so far as a 
largo scries of skulls from a village cemetery in G uipuscoa shows, 
are now found to be a long-headed people. As M. Broca 
informs us ; " Only two or three of these sixty skulls are 
brachycephalons, and most of them are altogether dolicho- 
cephalous.” This has a most important bearing on the ques- 
tion, whether one of the oldest, perhaps the oldest, population 
of the British islands and Gaul, may not have liad a southern, 
and perhaps Iberian origin. For a probable solution of this pro- 
blem, a comparison of the skulls from the long barrows with 
those of the Basques is essential, and to this I propose to return. 


It is unnecessary here to describe the chambered barrows 
of the south-west of England ; this being amply done in the 
Crania Britannica, in which the curious megahthic archi- 
tecture of ci'j’pts and cists, in the tumuli of Uley, Littleton- 
Drew, West-Kennet, and Rodinarton is fully illustrated. 
These are aU situated in North "Wiltshire and Gloucestershire ; 
in which last county this form of tumulus is of very frequent 
ocouiTence, and perhaps more common than in all the rest of 
England.* This may arise from two causes : first, the Cottes- 
wold Hills abound in stone suitable for the construction of such 
chambers j and, secondly, it is not impossible that this bleak 
district may have been longer occupied by a pre-Celtic 
people than other parts of the island. Examples, however, 
exist in the adjoining counties of Berkshire (the celebrated 
'‘Weland’s Smithy”) and Somerset, where, at Stoney-Little- 
ton, is the most remarkable of the whole, with its entrance, 
central avenue, and six side chambers, arranged in the form of 

A megalitliic tunralna at NympsAeld, near Uley, was opened in 1882, 
and I have described tlie crania, wbicb have been kindly contributed to my 
collection, and are of the usual dolichocephaJic type {CoUeswold cfluh Papers, 
1863). ^iSro other chambered long-baxrows, also in Crloucestershire, were 
opened in 1863 ; the one near Woodchest^, the other near Charlton Abbots. 
The former had been previously rifled. The skulls from the cist in the 
Charlton Abbots tumulus were dolichooephalic; others, from a difl(frent 
part of the mound, brachycephalic. As the e^q^loration has not been com- 
peted, any esphma'taon of this a^arent discrepancy would be premature. 
The last-named interments, however, were probably secondary, 

K 2 
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a triple cross. Exami^les are found in bott North and South 
Wales, but (like the circular chambered barrows of Ireland 
— New Grange andDowth, — and of the north of Scotland), they 
have characters peculiar to themselves. Further north, in 
Staffordshire and -Derbyshire, chambered barrows of loss 
elaborate structure arc met -with, as described by Mr. Bate- 
man j whilst in Yorkshire, I have noticed several large long 
barrows ; though whether anj' of them contain chambers, in 
the absence of more than two or three excavations, is not 
known. A long barrow at He-slerton on the Wolds, B. R. 
Yorksliire, excavated in 1851, disclosed a heap of fifteen 
skeletons, with a leaf-shaped arrow head of flint. Tlie skulls 
are remarkable for their elongated nairow fonn.=i= In levolhng 
another long barrow at Dinninglon, near Eotherham, in the 
West Riding, in 1862, a large number of skeletons were un- 
covered of all ages and both sexes, but without any regular 
arrangement, and •\yith no implements or other objects. The 
skulls have lately been added to the museum at Oxford. They 
are decidedly dolichocephalic, wth the occiput full and pro- 
minent in some of them, the form is quite nanow and elongate. 
They fully bear out and confirm the general rule : the three most 
perfect have the breadth of "70, ‘72 and ‘73 to the length; the 
mean of fifteen skulls is '72. At the moment of my writing, an- 
other long barrow in thcNorthRiding of this county, called Scam- 
ridge-Howe (near Scarborough), has been opened by the Rev. W. 
Greenwell. The tumulus is 1 65 feet in length, 45 in breadth, and 
about eight feet high. At the cast end, on tho natural level, 
wore tho confused remains of about fifteen skeletons, very 
much decayed and broken, but with no flint or other imple- 
ments or pottery. I am informed there is some little variety in 
the fonn of the skulls, but that the most perfect is of decidedly 
dolichocephalic type. Elongated and egg-shaped tumuli are 
mot -with in Scotland, and arc probably to bo found in .all 


Bateman, Ten Tears Diggings, pp. 230, 2V6. The same typo of nrroivhead 
has been fonnd in other long harrows ; by 1&. Bateman, in Bingham Lowe, 
and Long Lowe (ib., pp. 93, 145, 14G) ; by Mr. Lysons, at Bodmorton ; and by 
myself, in the riliod long-barrow on Alton Down, "VVilts ; but no example 
of the' more artificial barbed .arrowhead of flint has yet been met with in these 
sepulclu-es. 
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parts of the Island. It is to be hoped that whenever they 
are explored, it will be by those who are intorestod in antlu-o- 
pological investigations. 

In France, there are numei'ous chambered tumuli, especially 
in Brittany; though there are many in central France, and in 
the vicinity of Paris itself. As yet, there is less evidence of 
their being found in the south of that countiy. As, however, 
they are met Avitli in Spain — witness the very large one at 
Antequera — there can bo little doubt of their existence in 
the. southern provinces of France likewise. Though they 
have distinguishing features, these Gaulish sepulchral cham- 
bers have much in common with those of Britain. Like 
them, the majority are directed from ea.st to west, with 
an entrance to tlie east.* They consist usually of a 
quadrangular chamber, into which opens a narrow gallery, 
or “ allec couvcrlc.” In no instance, so far as I know, are 
there sets of chambers opening on each side of a central 
gallery, as in several of the English tumuli. They are usually 
covered by oval mounds of earth; but I am not aware whether, 
as in the south-west of England, tho megalithic structures 
are confined to one end of tho tumulus, or arc situated in the 
centre. In these chambers, in Franco as in England, entire 
human skeletons are found, often in great numbers ; and with 
these ai'c axes and other implements of stone, but none of bronze 
or other metal.t As already shown, tho skulls from the long 
barrow at Chamant, near Scnlis (Oise), are reported ns “ very 
dolichocephalous and another instance of the discovery of 
ancient Gaulish skulls of elongate tjqie, is afforded by tho 
tumulqs of Noyelle-sur-Mer. There appears evidence, there- 
fore, of the existence in Gaul of a dolichocephalic race during 
tho stone age.J 


* Carro, Voyage ehez les Celics, 1857, p. 18-t; "Plana dcs Dolmens.** 
f The Bopnlchral chamhors of tho Cbannol Islands, Guernsey and Jersey, 
have, as might liave been expected, a greater reaemblonco to those of Prance 
than of England. 

X Since the above pages Trero printed, M. Broca has informed me, that two 
of tlu’ee skulls from Chamant have, on Iming restored, proved to be loss doli- 
chocephalic than he hod expected, breadth of tho three, respectively, 

is as *78, *71, and *78 to tho length. Two are thus regarded by him as being 
mcsaticcphalic, and one only as very dolichocophalic. It is evident that a 
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At Fontenay, near Caen, a remarkaHe chambered tumulus 
•was excavated in 1829j* which corresponds with one type of 
those in our south-western counties. It contained ten circular 
domical chambers, arranged in pairs opposite to each other, 
and formed of horizontal dry-walling. They had a diameter 
and height of from ten to fifteen feet. Opening into each was 
a low gallery three or four feet wide, and roofed "with large 
blocks of stone j such as no doubt originally completed the 
roof of each chamber, as in the celebrated one of New Grange. 
The galleries of approach opened on the exterior of the tumulus 
by low doorways ; the general arrangement being the same as 
in the chambered barrow at Eodmaiiion. In' the chambers were 
human skeletons of short stature j and scattered among these 
many human bones very imperfectly burnt, some being re- 
duced to charcoal, and others scarcely coloured by fire. Bones 
in a similar condition have been found in the Gloucestershire 
chambered barrows of Nympsfield and Rodmarton j and in all 
three suggest some barbarous funeral rite — ^probably human 
sacrifices by fire and anthropophagism — ^rather than burial by 
cremation. There was no trace of any metal ; and the only 
associated relics were a small stone axe-head and two small 
vases of black pottery. One woman’s skuU was preserved, casts 
from which are in difierent collections. M. Deshayes observes 
particularly the prolongation of the occiput, gi'ving an occipito- 
frontal diameter nearly an inch longer than usual in skulls of 
the same size. The vertical ■view of the skull has a very dolicho- 
cephalic aspect ; but the measurements yielded by the cast give 
results, as the table ■will show, somewhat at variance with such 
a conclusion. This arises from the disproportionate develop- 
ment of the parietal eminences. "When the measure is taken 
at the usual point of the greatest breadth, near the temporal 
borders of the parietals, the proportion of breadth to length is 
reduced from 'll to "74. Had more skulls been obtained, 

greatier number of carefully observed fncts are required, before more than a 
tentative comparison can be properly made between the Bkulls from the dol- 
mens and chmbered barrows of JVance and those of England. For the 
description of the Chomaut chambered tumulus and skulls^ see Bulletins de la 
SociHe d* Anihropologie, t. iv, pp. 513, 652; t, v, p. 3. 

* de la Soc. des Antiq. de Normandie, p. 275, 1831-33. The skull is 
now at the Museum at the Jardin des Plantes ; No. 2998. 
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more decided proofs of doUcliocephalism Tvould probably not 
have been wanting. 

But the chambered tumuli of France are not, as seems to be 
the case with those of England, exclusively, if even generally, 
the tombs of a dolichocephalic people. On the contrary, skulls 
extremely brachycephalous in form have been obtained from 
several of them. The most famous is the large one at Meudon, 
near Versailles, in which were as many as two hundred skele- 
tons, which was excavated in 1845, and carefully described 
by M. Eugene Robert.* M. Robert observes, that of the 
large number of about twenty skulls, which seem to have 
been obtained from this chamber, some were of a ^^round” 
and others of an “ oval ” form ; so that he conjectured they 
might be the remains of two distinct races. M. Serres, who 
reported more particularly on them, named the round skulls 
as of the tyjie Gall, and the oval ones as of the type Kimrij ; 
designations which he adopted from M. W. F. Edwards. In 
suppoit of this opinion, M. Serres informs ns that these two 
forms of skuU occupied two different levels in the chamber, 
those of the type Gall being generally the deepest. This 
statement, however, is accompanied by qualifications which 
deprive it of much value jf and even were this not so, the 
inference which is implied, that the skeletons with an oval 
form of skull had been interred at a later period than those in 
which the cranium is of a short round form, can scarcely be 
admitted. These large sepulchral chambers seem always to have 
been entered by the opening at one end, when interments were 
to be made in them j as the covering stones are too heavy to 
have been easily removed when once in place. It is even pos- 
sible that the brachycephalic skulls, which were of great thick- 


* Comptes RendALs de VAcad. des Sciences, toms xxi, 1845: ""Voyages en 
Scandianvie," etc., 1S54, pp. 199-248. "Witli the skeletons were sever^ axe-, 
jaTelia-, and arrov-heads, knives and other implements, all of flint; various 
implements of bone and hom; part of aneehlace formed of the canine teeth of a 
badger, and many flragments of coarse, black and reddish, hand-made pottery. 
It is clear that the dolmen belonged to the " stone-period” ; and the little bit 
of broken bronze, the position of which, is not noted, iraa probably of no more 
signifleance than the fragments of Boman tile and potte^, which had, no 
doubt, found their way into the chamber between the covering stones. 

+ “Cette remarque est gendrale, car on n'a apporte aucun ordre dans 
1' enlevement des ossements.” P. 223. 
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neas, and very aiff6i.eiit in Bm inspect from the ovsl ones, 
would, from their greater weight, soouoi- drop from tlo bodies. 



Fig, 1. ATole from th« Maidon dotmen.— Quoi-ic:' ilimeter. 

which were deposited in a crouching postnre face to face along 
the sides of the chamber. If this were the casej they would 
natiu’allj occupy a lower level, and would also acquiie that 



Fig. 2. Vertical view of Ike eome stvU . — Quarter diameter. 

slate-giey colour by which they were distinguished irom the 
yellowish coloured oval skulls. 

Altogether, the proof of a succession of races, distinguished 
by a difference in the cranial type, the ov^ being subsequent 
in time to the round, cannot be regarded as substantiated by 
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the researclies in this tomb. The existence of eonsider.ahlo 
variety in the fonn of the Meudon skulls must be admilteJ ; 



Fig, 3. Female shullf/vom the Meudon dolmen. — Quarter diameter. 

but whether they are those of two races is a question 
which would require for its decision a careful examination 
of the entire series, now, perhaps, scarcely accessible. It 



I'ij. ■!. rci'iical liicto of Ihc some sJtiiU. — Qiiovicr diomcfcr. 

is vciy possible that the difference of fonn is no greater 
than is frequently met with in the brachycephalic series ; 
which, in various races, often deviates towards the oval fonn, 
without becoming inordinately dolichocephalic. This is to some 
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extent confirmed hy an examination of M. Robert’s casts of two 
of tbe skulls, regarded as typical; for the use of wiich I am in- 
debted to Dr. J. Barnard Davis. That of the male skull, named 
fi/pe Gall {Figs. 1, 2), is of the same brachycephalic form as our 
British skulls from barrows of the bronze period ; the breadth 
being as ‘85 to the length. The superciliaries are prominent, and 
the alveolar portion of the upper jaw is strongly developed, 
tending towards prognathism. The forehead and vertex are 
high ; the occiput and adjoining parts of the parietals, as here- 
after referred to, flattened. The cast of the skull, named type 
Kimry, is that of a woman {Figs. 3, 4) . The race-characters are 
rarely well marked in the female ; and, as shown in Professor 
Wagner’s plates of the brain, and equally to be inferred from 
Professor Welcker’s comparative measurements of male and 
female German skulls, this organ has a longer and more taper- 
ing form in women, whose skulls, even in brachycephalic 
races, incline towards doHohocephalism. This skuU, however, 
strictly speaking, is oval rather than dolichocephalic; the 
proportion of breadth to length being ‘75; or exactly the mean 
of the oval or orthocephalic class, as distinguished from the 
dolichocephalic, in wliich the proportion may be said not much 
to exceed '70, and from the brachycephalic, in which it is ‘80 
and upwards.* There is some post-coronal depression. The 
upper jaw projects somewhat more than that of the male, but 
has not the Negro-like prognathism, which M. Belloguet attri- 
butes to it. The occijjut is full and prominent, and has no 
trace of the vertical flatness observed in the male. The two 
last features are both feminine characteiistics.t Even if the 
Meudon skulls be those of two different races, as it may be 
admitted is possible, they must, at least, have been contempo- 
rary; though, in such case, it is possible that one of them may 


* See the ejcplanation of the Tables appended to this Memoir, 
f The desesription by M. Broca (BiUl, de la 8oc, d^AntJirop,, t. iii, 1862, p. 
320), Ib that of costs of the same skulls from Meudon ,* though his measure- 
ments of the breadth of the female skull falls short of my own (when allowance 
is made for the defective state of the right parietal) by seven millimetres, or 
about three-tenths of an English inch. M. Broca, at that time, regarded 
the dolichocephalic skull as Celtic, the brachycephalic one as pre-Celtic. He 
observes, particularly on the largo size of the latter, with a capacity, os 
gauged by him, of 1540 cubic ceniwiclres, or 9-t cubic inches English. 
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Iiav'o been dominant and tlic other soi'vilo. Tho latter, -who in 
such case must have been pre-Celtic, may have supplied Tn-ives 
to the former. 

The proof of tho existence in ancient Gaul of a brachy- 
cephalic race, who intoned their distinguished dead in cham- 
bered tumuli, does not rest on a single example. The skull 
from a chamber of this description at Marly-le-Eoi, not far 
from Meiidon, which was sent by M. Eobert to Stockliolm, is 
of round form ;* and Professor Ectzius describes it as remark- 
ably similar to the brachycephalic skull from the chambered 
barrow at Stege, in the Danish isle of Jloen ; of which Pro- 
fessor Eschricht gives a good representation.t Another “sepul- 
chral gallery at Yal (I’Isle-Adam, Oise), in tho cormtry of 
tho Silvancctes, to tho cast of Paris, haring an entrance to the 
south, has been particularly described by M. Serres.J ' With 
tho skeletons, there was nothing found but two small stone 
axes, and two vases of sun-dried pottery. IVliilst M. Serres 
alludes to a considerable variety of typo in tho crania frorrr 
this chamber, ho, at tho same time, remarks on tho great 
perfection of tho“/i/po (?nW,” or brachycephalism, of certain 
of thorn. The curious entire skeleton, with tho lobcl Silvanccta 
(No. 1634), which, noth several of.the skulls, is in the museum 
at the Jardin des Plantes, is from this tomb. It has an oval 
or orthocephalic cranium, and is that of a woman. 

The evidence before us appears to favour the conclusion, 
that whilst in Britain the chambered long barrows were erected 
by a dolichocephalorrs race, in Gaul such tombs were raised 
by a brachycephalorrs as well as by a dolichoccphalous one, 
though especially by the foiiner. Hence the irrference, that 
the two races came into contact in Gaul at an earlier period 
than in Britain. In this corrntry, it has been shorvn that the 
evidence is in favour of the dolichocephalous race having 
preceded the brachycophalous ; by whom it seems to have boon 

* Eohert, Op. eit., p. 227 ; Muller, Areliiv., 1847, p. 600. 

t Danslt FoIkeWad, 1837, No. 23, p. 100. Tho figures and nicasnrcnicnte 
of the two Bknlls arc very Bimilar; but that from Moon is of n man, that 
from Marly, most probably, of a woman. 

J Comptes Jlcnctns dc VAiad. dcs Sincnccs, tome xxrix, 1354, 
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absorbedj or, as is less likely, extii-pated. In Britain, the re- 
mains of the hrachycephaloua Celtic race do not distinctly 
appear except in the circular tumuli, which are generally to bo 
referred to the age of bronze ; whilst the chambered and other 
long barrows of the stone age, so far as yet examined, always 
contain skeletons noth crania- of a dolichocephalic type. — ^It 
seems desirable to adduce further evidence of this position. 


In South Wiltshire, scattered among the much moi’e numer- 
ous circular tumuli, are many gigantic long barrows without 
chambers ; stones for tho formation of which were not easily to 
be obtained. Many of these were examined by Sir Richard 
Hoare and Mr. Cunnington j and found to cover interments of 
entire skeletons, generally at the east end, and ■without orna- 
ments, pottery or weapons of bronze or other metal.* Unfor- 
tunately, none of the skulls were prcsoiwed ; and it ■svas impos- 
sible to say -what was their type, whether dolichocephalic, like 
those from the chambers of the Dobnni, or brachyccplialic, like 
those from the suri'ounding conoid and boll-shaped barrows. 

After many unsuccessful attempts to find a long barrow 
ha-ving the original intoi-ment intact, in the spring of 1863 I 
was re'wardod with success. • About a milo and a half to the 
west of Stonehenge, on the boundary of the parishes of Win- 
terboum-Stoke and Wilsford, is a cluster of circular barrows, 
which, as in many other instances, are grouped around an im- 
mensely long tumulus ; just as the h3'pogoa and rock-tombs of 
Egypt are around tho great pj'i’amids-t The tumulus is about 


* Mr. Cnnuington infoims UB, tliat " of eleven long barrows -wHch he had 
opened, nine produced skeletons at the wide end, Ij^ing hy a cist or cists ; . . . 
but no urns, arms, or trinkets of any kind” (Archevoiogia, vol. xv, 1805, pp. 
340, 345 ; comp. vol. xxxviii, ISGO, p. 405). Su' Bichord Hoorc concludes the 
irequent notices of his “ uns.-itisfactoi-y reseai-ches in the long baii-ows of South 
Wilts” with tho reuinrk, that “ their original piu-port is still involved in ob- 
scui-ity, and a further explanation of them would be a gi-eat desideratirm.” 

t See Hoare, Ancient iriZfs, 1813, vol. i, pp. 121-12Gr and plate of “ Group 
of Barrows on Winterboum Stoke Down.” Tho twenty-six ■tumuli which, 
in addition to tho long barrow, form this group, are mostly of the more ele- 
gant, and probably less ancient, forms, lu five, the interment has not been 
found; two, however, are those absurdly called "pond barrows," and pro- 
bably not sepulchral. Of the twenty-one, seven have been raised ovei- the 
entire body, and fourteen over the burnt remains. All m'e probably of tho 
"bronze period;” and in three, containing skeletons, and one, bm-nt bones, 
there wore fine blades or pins of that metal, one of the last with an ivory 
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240 feet in length, and 9 in height at the north-east end, -svliere 
it has a breadth of about 65 feet : at the other extremity it is 
not quite so high or broad. The summit is throTvn up almost 
to an acute ridge, but at the two ends the surface is more 
rounded. On each aide is a trench stretching the whole 
length of the barrow, but, as usual, not continued round 
either end. 

A large excavation at the south-west extremity, disclosed no 
sepulclu-al traces ; and this immense mound, with an interment 
onlyat one end, was no doubt intended quite as muchfor a monu- 
ment as a tomb. At the noifh-eastem end, about two feet below 
the highest part of the tumulus were six skeletons, viz., one of a 
man of about sixly years, one of a young woman under twenty, 
one of a child about seven, and three of infants of less than 
two years, the yovmgest, perhaps, foetal. The skull of the 
man lay to the north-east, that of the woman to the south-west. 
Secondary interments of the Anglo-Saxon period have been 


Fiff. 6. Earthen, Vase, with secondary interment. — One-third diameter. 

found near the summit of long barrows ; but these were obvi- 
ously British, as shown by the flexed position of the skeletons. 



handle. Drinking cups, or other earthen vages, were obtained from four of 
the barrows ; and there was a bone pin with another of the deposits aflc^ 
cremation. 
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by an empty vase of very coarse British pottery, and an oval 
flint knife. The male skull is well preserved, and of extremely 
braohy cephalic type,- the sknUs of the women and children 
were obtained in a fragmentaiy condition, but the latter present 



Fig. G. Flint Knife, with ecconda/ry interment. — Tv)o-thirds diameter. 

the same well-marked type, with the occiput flattened. These 
interments can hardly have been other than secondary, and of 
a later date than that for which the tumulns was erected ; and it 
became a question of no slight interest whether, on the primaiy 
interment being reached, the skull would prove of the same, or 
of dolichocephalic type. Continuing the excavation, the chalk 
rubble was dug through, to a depth of six feet, into a stratum 
of black unctuous earth, of which the lower third of the barrow 
through its entire length seems to have been foi-med. At a 
further depth of three feet, the chalk rock was reached, wdiere 
were the remains of the original interment ; viz., the skeleton 
of a man laid on the right side, with the knees drawn up in a 
closely-contracted posture, and the head to the south-west. 
Close to the right arm, lay a natural bludgeon-shaped flint, about 



Fig. 7. Bludgeon-shaped Flint, ivith primary interment. — One-half diameter. 


eight inches long, well adapted for being grasped in the hand ; 
from one end of which numerous flakes had been knocked off. 
The skull was dolichocephalic; though less decidedly so than 
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inaiiy of the crania from the chambered harro'ws.* Xear the 
hack of the head was around cist” or hole, scooped out of the 
chalk rock, about eighteen inches wide and the same in depth. 
Two feet further to the north, were two similar cists of oval 
form, but somewhat larger, and scarcely so deep. These holes, 
lilce others beneath the long barrows of South Wilts, had perhaps 
been used for deposits of meat and drink, as a viaticum for the 
dead ; or possibly for the blood of human victims, whose man- 
gled r&mains appear often to have been buried with the body of 
their chief in this class of tumuli.t A few scattered bones of 
sheep and other animals were found near the summit; and, 
about a yard from the feet of the primary interment, was the 
s3mphyEis of the ischium of an old horse. The skeleton was 
that of a man of less than middle statm-e ; viz., about 5 feet 
6 inches. The bones are small and slender, and, in tliis respect, 
are strongly contrasted with those of the brachycephalic skel- 
eton from the upper level.J On the linea aspera of the right 
femur is a sharp jagged exostosis. 

It remains to describe the two skulls, of which the measure- 
ments are given in the Tables appended to this paper. A, is 
the dolichocephalic skull, from the low level or base of the 


* The skull may be described as sub-dolichocephalic, or, more strictly, as 
orthocephalic, or oval : its other relations are, on the whole, with lie elongated 
rather than with the abbreviated doss of British crania. 

t In the human sacrifices of Dahomey, a large hole in the g^roand is pre- 
pared, with a block of wood, upon wM(i the necks of the victuns are laid 
and their heads chopped off, the blood being allowed to flow into the hole. 
(For the rest of these barbarous African ceremonies, see the ''Despatches of 
Commodore Wilmot, presented to the House of Commons, 1863.”) Very 
similar were the proceedings connected with the human sacrifices of the 
Klionds of India. Here, also, the blood of the victims was allowed to flow 
into a pit or hole prepared for the purpose. (Campbell, Wild Tribes of Khon- 
distan, 1863.) 

X The femur from the brachycephalic skeleton ’ measures barely half an 
inch more than that from the doli<^ocephalic j and the stature of about 5 
feet 8 inches, for a brachycephalic andent Briton, is esceplionally low. The 
difference, however, as regards the strength and size of the hones, is very 
marked. The circumference of the neck of the brachycephalic femur exceeds 
the other hy six-tenths of an inch. The following are the dimensions of the 
principal bones of the limbs in the dolichocepholio skeleton from the lower 
level (skull A.). 


Ul'PER EXTJiEMITIBS. 

Humerus - - 121 inches. 

Badius - - ^ 91 „ 

Ulna - - - 10| „ 


IaOwgb Extremitiss. 
Femur . - - 18 inches, 

Tibia - - -15^ „ 

Fibula * - - 15 „ 
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taiTow ; Bj the brachycephaUc one, from the secondary inter- 
ment near the summit. The skulls TpiU be seen to differ in 
their dimensions in other respects, as ■well as in the relation of 
length and breadth. {Plates i and ii.) 

The dohchocephalio skull, A, is that of a man of about 25 years. 
There is premature synostosis of the frontal and parietals ; the 
coronal and sagittal sutures being almost entirely effaced. The 
greatest length is 7‘3 inches (the glaheUo-inial diameter 7*1 
inches) ; the greatest breadth is 5‘5 inches, being in the propor- 
tion of 76 to the length taken as 1 00. The forehead is narrow 
and receding, and moderately high in the coronal region, be- 
hind which is a trace of transverse depression. The parietal 
tubers are somewhat full, and add materially to the breadth of 
this otherwise narrow skull. The posterior borders of the 
parietals are prolonged backwards, to join a complex chain of 
Wormian bones in the line of the lambdoid suture.* The 
superior scale of the occiput is fuU, rounded, and prominent ; 
the inion more pronounced than usual in this class of dolicho- 
cephaUc skulls. The superciliaries are well marked, the orbits 
rather small and long ; the nasals prominent, the facial bones 
short and small; the malars flat and almost vertical; the 
alveolars short but rather projecting. The mandible is com- 
paratively small, but angular; the chin square, narrow, and 
prominent-t All the teeth are present ; they are beautifully 
white, with scarcely a trace of erosion on their crowns, indicat- 
ing a very different diet from that which obtained in the case 
of the brachycephaUc Briton, whose skull remains to be 
described, and whose food probably comprised a large propor- 
tion of ill-prepared grain. Our dolichocephalic skull is pro- 
bably that of a young chief, whose diet principaUy consisted of 
millc and flesh, which Cmsar tells us in his time was still that 
of the Britons of the interior. J {Plate i.) 

* The late Mr. Bateman often found Wormian hones in this situation, in 
narrow doUchoeepholio sknUs &om the Derbyshire chambered barrows. (Tm 
Years Diggings, 1861, pp. 263, 269.) 

f The great similarity of this lower jaw and that of the dolichocephalic 
and synostotic skull from the chambered long barrow of West-Kennet, de- 
serves notice. (Craa. Brit,, plate 50.) 

J “ Interiores plerique frnmenta non serant ; sed lacte et came vivunt.” 
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The large hrachycephalic sknU, has all the sutures exten- 
sively ohliterated, by the advance of age. The greatest length 
is 7 inches, which is veiy sKghtiy in excess of the glahello- 
inial diameter ; the greatest breadth is 6*15 inches, being in 
the proportion of 87 to the length taken as 100 : the hrachy- 
cephalism is greatm* than in any skull described and engraved 
in Orania Briiamaaca. The forehead is high, broad, and ex- 
panded. The parietal region is short, but veiy broad; its 
posterior third slopes down abruptly, to meet the projecting 
rugose border of the overlapping flat occipital. The parieto- 
ocdpital flatness is much more marked on the left side than on 
the right, and may, perhaps, indicate the use of the cradle- 
board in infancy. The glabdla and superciliaries are tolerably 
foil, the nasals well pronounced, the orhite large and square, 
■the facial hones laige and deep, especialfy in the alveolar re- 
gion; the malai's prominent and elevated. The mandible is 
large and broad, the chin broad. The left temporo-maxillaiy 
joint has been the seat of considerable disease, causing much 
shoi'temng and deformity of that side of the face. The max- 
illary condyle and glenoid cavity of the temporal present ex- 
tensive atrophy and absorption; the right ascending ramus 
measures 2-8, the left only 2 indies, in length. The teeth are 
largo and covered with tartar, tiie crowns very much eroded ; 
the second lower bicuspid on each side seems never to have 
been developed. {Plate n.) 

The discovery of skeletons so difibrent in their cranial 
type, in different parts of this tumulus, goes far to esta- 
blish the anteriority of that from the lower level, the type 
of which corroaponds on the whole witii that of skulls from 
the chambered barrows of the Dobunian district of North 
"Wilts and Gloucestier. Fresh proof is obtained as to the 
hrachycephalic cranial type of the Belgic Britons ; and 
strong testimony adduced as to the dolichooephalio type of 
the race •which preceded them in this south-west part of 
Britain. 


The later BelgioBiitoasseem-toluvTelwen the first Qgiiouiturista--''a^»3 

colere co^^t.” (B.fl., coinp.i».31,32i Cmma BntonrHea, 
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Later in tlie jiear 1863, I successfully explored anotlier 
of tLc long eartlien baiTOws of South Wilts. This was in- 
the parish of Tilshead, about seven miles north of that last 
described, and not far from the eastern extremity of the ancient 
vallum called Old Ditch.* It is now covered -with trees of 
about twenty years growth, and is of smaller size than that of 
Winterboum- Stoke j being about 210 feet in length, 50 in 
breadth, and six or seven in height. There is the usual ditch 
on its north and south .sides. Excavating near the east end, a 
stratum of black earth was found at the depth of about five 
feet ; and in o.nd below this, a pile of human bones, closely 
packed, within a space of less than four feet in diameter and 
about a foot and a half in depth. They proved to be the 
remains of eight skeletons, strangely cemented together; so 
closely as to show, that if not interred after the decay or 
removal of the flesh, the bodies must have been packed 
together as closely as possible in the sitting or cronehing pos- 
ture. The lowest skeleton, covered by the others, and most 
centrally placed, was that of a woman j whose skull, the best 
preserved of the whole, is described further on. There were 
no relics whatever with the skeletons ; nor were any ca-vities 
scooped out in the chalk at the base of the barrow disclosed ; 
though there can be little doubt such “ cists” would have been 
found if the excavations had been sufliciently extended. 

The skeletons were those of three men, three women, and 
two infants, from one to two years of age. The length of the 
bones of the limbs was not above the medium, and implies a 
stature of from 5 feet 5 inches to 5 feet 8 inches, for the men ; 
and 4 feet 9 inches to 6 feet 3 inches, for the women.f The 
restoration of the skidls from the many fragments in which 


It is laid down on the Ordnance Surrey, and in Sir Eichard Hoore'e 
maps of Heytesbury and Amosbury stations. It is the ''fine long barrow on 
a hill,'' referred to at p. 93 of Ancient TTilfo, vol. i. 

f In the following Table the bones are arranged in the order of their 
length, it being impossible to assign them certainly to the skulls to which 
they belong. The actual order, however, is not uzdikely to have been that 
in which the skulls are numbered. 

The computed stature in tliis table is obtained by taking the femur as 27*6 
to the stature estimated as 100 5 this being the inoportion obtained by Dr, 
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tliey Tvere recovei-edj was a work of great labour. Tho first 
tiling observed was that nearly all had been most estensively 
cleft, .apparently during lifej the gashes in two of the male 
skuUs (Nos. 2, 3) being of remarkable length and width ; in the 
one extending from the forehead to the verteSj and in the other 
traversing the skull in aU directions. In a female calvarium 
(No. 6) the clefts are nearly as extensive. In the other male 
skuH (No. 1) the largest of the series, the clefts are confined 
to the two temporal regions, and are somewhat more ambigu- 
ous in their character. A similar doubt may apply to a second 
female skull' (No. 5) j but, on the whole, I conclude that all 
five have been purposely cleft in the completion of the funeral 
rites. That human victims were sacrificed at the funerals of 
the Gaulish chiefs, somewhat before his time, we know from 
Csesar himself, and from the geographer Mela. Among barba- 
rous and partiaUy-civilised peoples,snch immolations have every- 
where been common j and the mode by which they were carried 
out by those who raised the chambered and other long bar- 
rows of this country is evident, from the examples which, 
up to this time, have been adduced. The heads of the victims 
were no doubt cleft -with an axe or sword. Out of six long 
barrows, fom- of them megalithic, which have^been explored 
by myself or friends, and which I have particularly described. 


Humphry, from the measmemeut of twenty-five aheletons (Buman Skeleton, 
1858, pp. 106-103, Tables 1 and 4). This estimate gives a somewhat less sta- 
ture than that obtained by the more artificial methods described in Crania 
Britannica (plates 43, 51, notes). More ertended data for a table of measure- 
ments, lihe that by Dr. Humphry, hut distinguishing the seres, are still to 
be desired. 


No. of 
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all have presented such appearancesj* with the exception of 
that of Winterhoum-Stoke, described in this memoir. In this 
instance the primary interment was represented by a single 
unmutilated skeleton ; and it is probable that the usual funereal 
rites were never completed. It is clear that in the exploration 
of tombs of this descriptionj whether in England or France, 
cleft skulls should always be searched for. 

To return to our TUshead bam-ow. The only skuU without 
greater or less trace of violence (No. 4)^ is that referred to as 
the deepest and most centrally placed ; and I am inclined to 
conjecture that this sepulchral mound was raised in honour of 
some woman of rank or female chief ; the examples of Boa- 
dicea and Cartismandua showing that in Britain^ supreme 
power was at times exercised by women. All the skulls are 
of the elongate form^ with the occiput full and prominent ; the 
mean breadth being about as 71 to the length taken as 100 ; 
the largest malo skuU has a breadth of "68. There is post- 
coronal depression in most, and to a marked extent in one 
of the female skulls (No. 6). Very decided traces of it are 
observed in the contrally-situatcd female skull. This cranium, 
the only one with the facial bones and lower jaw, is a remark- 
able specimen, being not only veiy elongate, but having an ex- 
tremely-depressed and flattened vertex; the greatest height 
being only as '65 to the length.-j- {Plate iii.) The only skulls 
to which I can compare it, are those of three Parisian women 
and especially that depicted by Dr. Fo^’illc, the height of which 


* The six tumuli oi’Q those of Tlley, Littleton-Drew, West-Kenuet, Eod- 
mai'ton (till described in Crania Britannica), WintcihomTi-Stoke, and Tils- 
head. The only example previously on record was in a long baiTOw near 
Hoytesbury (a few miles from Tilshead), in which Mr. Cunnington, in the 
year 1801, found numerous skeletons crowded together at the east end, and 
obseiwed that the skull of one appeared to have been cut in two by a 
sword” (Hoare, Ancient IVilts, vol. i, p. 87, No inference was drawn from 
this). Cleft skulls, in one or two instances, have been found in other British 
gi*aves; and this mode of immolation may have been practised down to a 
later age than that of the long barrows. The cleft skulls from the cists at 
Monkton, North ‘Wilts, are of dolichocephalic type, and much resemble the 
skulls from the long barrows. The district is Dobunian (Craii. Brit. pi. 58), 
One of the cleft skidls from Eodmarton is figured in Cran. Brit. (pi. 69, p. 4). 

't In the numci’oiis ci’anial mcasui'emcntB given by Pi'ofessor Welckei* 
(TKac/isWtum iuu7. Ban dcs Mcnschlichen Scliddels, 1862), I observe only three 
instances in which the lelativc height is so low as in this skull. 
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appears to be as -03 to the length.* The skulls of the two “filles 
publiqueSj” figured by Dr. Grossest are .of a very similar form, 
which in all three cases is regarded as the result of an artificial, 
though undesigned, deformation. 

Fragments only of the two children’s skulls were recovered. 
The frontal suture of the eldest is quite ojjen, and the two 
semi-frontals are very remai’kable for their breadth, flatness, and 
slight elevation. This had produced that variety of iracluj- 
fephalism, denominated frontal by Professor Welcker, from 
which even dolichocephalic Negroes are not, perhaps, entirely 
exempt. 

The form of skull, fi-om the bowl-shaped, bell-shaped, and 
other circular barrows of pre-Eoman Britain, scarcely requires 
extensive illustration ; being on all hands admitted to be bra- 
chycephalous. This was the decided opinion of the late Mr. 
Bateman ; and it is even insisted on by Dr. D. Wilson, who 
observes : " To whatever causes the change may be traced, 
certain it is that in the centuries immediately preceding the 
Eomano-British era, the occupants alike of the southern and 
the northern parts of the island were characterised by a head 
of brachycephalous proportions, and otherwise essentially dif- 
ferent from that recovered from the megalithio tombs.”J My 
friend and colleague. Dr. Barnard Davis, who dissents from 
the pre-Celtic doctrine, and regards the dohchocephaho skull 
merely as an "aberrant form,” -the connexion of which with 
“ chambered barrows may be a contingency little more than 
accidental,” still regards the brachycephalous as the " typical 
form of cranium of the Ancient Briton.”§ 

'^Tiilst the dolichocephalic skulls from the long barrows 
group themselves around the number 70, as regards the pro- 


** Sijsthiic 'NerveuXj 1844, atlas, pi. 23. ‘'Crane deforme h la Fraa 9 aise 
trouve dans un cimetiere de Paris/' 

t Ddform. du Crdne, pi. ii, 3j pi. iv, fig. 9. Tlie deformity in these 
skulls, the annular and bilohed, is the same with that of which traces, repre- 
sented by post-coronal depression, are seen in so many of the skulls irom the 
long barrows of the south-west of England. 

J Pre/iisforic J.n.naZs of Scotland^ 2na edit., vol. i, p. 268, 

§ Proceedings of Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1857, p. 40, 
“ Crania Briiannicaf* passim. 
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portion of tlie breadth to the length' taken as 100 j the brachy- 
cephahc ones from the round barrows are mostly represented by 
the number 80 and upwards. The few exceptions to this rule to 
be observed in the extended Tables of Measurements in the 
Crania Britannica, are, I believe mostly to be explained by a 
mixture of races or of interments. It is not probable that the 
pre-Celtic people were everywhere and at once extirpated or ab- 
sorbed by the Celtic; and hence the occasional (though still rare) 
presence of both cranial forms in the same tumulus ; as woU, 
pei'hapSj as the production of a hybrid population with a 
cranial form intermediate to the two others. Moreoverj the 
two principal foians of British cranium are here described as 
dobcliocephalous and braohycephalous in a relative sense ; 
and it must not be forgotten that no trenchant line divides 
the one from the other^ but that dohchocephalism, in British 
as in other skulls, merges in brachycephalism, through an 
intemediate ovoid form {mesati- or ortlio-cophalis^n) , by in- 
sensible gradations. It thus occurs that some of the skulls 
from the long bari’ows which are the least dolichocephalic may 
have the same proportion of Imeadth to length (‘74, '76, or ‘76) 
as others from the circular 'barrows, which are the least bra- 
chycephalic. Nothing is to be inferred in such a case from one 
or even more skulls, separated from their proper series, or from 
tliose with which they were found. IVhon, however, other 
characters are considered, the difiBculty is removed ; and it is 
usually possible to refer even a single oval British skull to its 
actual class, whether dolichocojjhalous and pro- Celtic, or bra- 
chycephalous and Celtic. In the skulls from the long barrows 
the superciharies are usually much less marked and developed, 
the nasals diverge at a somewhat less abrupt angle; and,» alto- 
gether, the facial characters are less nigged and savage than in 
the braohycephalous skulls from the round barrows, which have 
considerable resemblance to those of the Maori race. The facial 
bones are very decidedly shorter and lower; as likewise the 
horizontal and ascending branches of the lower jaw, which 
usually fonn a more open angle with each other; so that 
the length of the face, from the naso-frontal sutm’e to the chin, 
is much shorter in the former than in the latter. They are 
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likewise almost always nearly orthognatkiCj with the teeth of 
medium size ; whilst the hrachyoephalous skulls from the round 
barrows have the teeth exceptionally large, and the pro- 



Fig. 8. BracTiycephalic iliull from, a Round Barrow near Stonehenge, Wilts. 



Fig. 9. Vertical view of the same sibitU . — Quarter diameter.* 


* (Figs. 8j 9.) The xonnd bsirows, whicli form a great necropolis around 
tlie famous Zocus consecraius of the Belgm, at Stonehenge, were nearly all 
excavated hy Sir R. C. Hoare, and yield^ numerous weapons and other 
objects, of bronze and stone, but none of iron. X have re-opened several of 
them, with the object of recovering the skulls left by the previous explorer. 
That here figured, Ko. 98 of my ccmection, is &om the tumulus. No. 150, on 
the large map of the Stonehenge dislnot, ^ven in Ancient Wilts, voL 1, p. 
170. It is a very large and massive colvanum. In the wood-cut, moxillm 
of harmonic form have been supplied in outline. Another brachyccphalous 
skull &om a round barrow at Codford, Wilts, likewise in the district of the 
Belgse of Ptolemy, is given at page 156 (fi^. 14). 



rni^'rirAL tot:'-!?? nr anvikxt 


].V2 

iiiiTK^nco of ilio fiTiierior part of ilie rlontnl amuli* (osprrmlly flin 
intorniaxillarv ])ortion), is so j^*cat ns to constitiiio n ,,r 

FoniGliines Ji inarkod^ ilci'i'ce of jmignathism. 'J*lic entire inaxil- 



Flg» 10. iJ>*flc7iy<‘cji7ialfc 4fl*i»7l /rom a JionnfT J?rtr>‘ott’, of the Drome jtcrhOj at 
Oristhorpe, Yorl‘$h\rc, 



Fig. 11. T'crOVnZ vicin of the same shull, — Quarter diamclcr.^ 


* (Fijs. 10, 11.) TJicro nre many brachycepLalous British slcuUs in collec- 
tions obtained from round barrows, which may bo sho^^Ti to be of the bronze 
period; blit voiy few, indeed, with which bronze objects have actually been 
found. The vciy perfect skull here fiffured, from the celebrated tuimiluH at 
Gristhorijo, T<jrkshire, has therefore a peculiar interest. "With it was a 
bronze dnfi"cr-blado, and two or three arrow-heads and flakes of flint. It 
liiis been litbograpbed, and fully described by luyself in Cnniia LVitaiuiirn, 
philc 52; and has been figured by Professor Bctziiip, and also by Pnire^sor 
Vou Baer. It is hero ^ivou ns a tyi>ical instance of the bKicliyceiduilous 
British slnill of the bronze period. 




nniTisit Asi) o.vrusn [skiim.*!. 


Inrv apparatus is so largclj' clev'clopotl, that tlio form tiiccyn- 
finnihii', int.rotlnccil l)y Professor Ilnxiey, is pavtieiilarlv a])- 
plieablo to tliein. Tiio sni>orior incisive aiul canine alvcfili 



T\^. 12. fhvV /row fhnmhfretl Unrroyr, 0 / thcRif>i)cpcr{t>(lf 

<ii liodmarton, GJouc^stcrshirt, 



rig. I.*?. T i*iV?r of ihc fovic Qunr^rr th’njnr/fr,*’* 


* (Figs. 12, Tlio filnill hero fifjnrcfl (No. 10.3 of my colloctinn), from 
tlio chuTnljpre'l long-ljurrow at IJodmurlon, Gloiico'^tcwhiro, is ^ivon as a 
tj^pica) inptancc of ll»o dolicliocipbiiloiis Brilisb elmll, of tbo jjlont* poriod. 
la tbi* imdistarbod chamber weru no tnicca of inctnl, but two loaf-simped 
JiTTOw-bcadK of fiiicl^’-cbiiipcd flinl. Tlie other akulln from lliifi I niuiiliis aro 
fully (Icscribcil in Cron, hrit,, wlifi*© one of the lunnbor, roinavhablj* Biinibir 
in fca-iu w'itb that here iis;iire(l, baa been lilbogrniibcd ( 2 >Ioic 50). 
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are in the dolichocephalic class almost vertical; but in the 
brachycephalic class they are decidedly oblique^ and the pro- 
minence of the large incisor and canine teeth is so great, 
as to give an almost bestial expression to the skull. Turn- 
ing to the hind head, we find the supra-ocoipital region full 
and rounded in the dolichocephahc Britons, giving room for 
the backward development of the posterior lobes of the brain, 
which in this series must have materially overlapped the cere- 
bellum ; whilst in the other, the occipital tuberosity becomes 
the most prominent part, and the cerebellum can have been 
barely covered by the posterior lobes of the brain. As common 
in long skuUs, those of the pre-Celtic Britons are more or less 
depressed — ^platycephalic ; whilst there is a compensatory eleva- 
tion in the brachycephalic series, or more or less of the form 
termed acroce2)halic.* 

The doUchocephalous skulls from the long ban*ows differ, 
likewise, in a very curious respect, from those of the brachy- 
cephalous series; viz., in their greater hnbility to premature ob- 
literation of the sutures. This can hardly be regarded as other 
than a race-character, which these skulls exhibit in common 
with those of other dolichoccphalous peoples; as Hindoos, 
Australians, and more particularly, Negroes. This is illustrated 
by the rarity, in the skulls under consideration, of the per- 
sistence of the frontal suture in the adult. Out of about 
ninety dolichocephalic ancient British crania, calvaria, and 
frontals, mostly from long barrow's, I find, in addition to that 
of the chUd from the Tilshead barrow, only two instances 
of open frontal suture. They are both in skulls of adults, 
one from the chambered barrow of West Kennet, the other 
from that of Eodmarton. This gives about one case in 
thirty. In the brachycephalic skulls from circular barrows, 
in my collection, or of which I have drawings, the open 
frontal suture is much more common, or about one in fifteen; 


* So toi’nied by Dr. Boi'nard Davis. Platyccpbalism and acrocepbalisni 
can only be regai'ded as of secondary importance. They ai'o evidently com* 
plepientoi'y, — the one of the bi*acliycephalic, the other of the dolichocephalic 
form-.’ The term platijccphalic is here used, as by Virchow, in the sense of 
Jlat-hcadeA, 
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being neai'ly the same as in the Romano-Britisli and Anglo- 
Saxon series. We are informed by Professor Welclcer that 
this condition occurs very frcquentlj' in Indo-European (“ Cau- 
casian ”) pieoplesj and among Germans in the proportion of at 
least one in ten ; but that in Malays it is about one in twenty, 
and in Negroes and Americans it scarcely reaches one in 
forty.* 

In the same class of skulls, the sagittal suture has, in several 
instances, been found more or less effaced, and in two, at least, 
completely obliterated ; the skull in tlicse last cases being of 
Eub-scaplioccphalic form. No such cffaccmcnt has been ob- 
served in the brnchj'cephalouS skulls from the round bairows. 
In numerous other instances, marked {nfiintHe obliteration of 
the sutui’es in general is to be observed ; and prematurely senile 
obliteration is also very frequent. The causes of this early 
obliteration, and consequent synostosis of the cranial bones, 
are probably the same as those producing the like results in 
Negroes. In the first place must bo named a tendency to 
exuberant ossification, produced, perhaps, by a diet of a highly 
animalised nature. The special liability of the median longi- 
tudinal (frontal and sagittal) sutures to obliteration, is probably 
to be referred to the con-esponding suture margins of the 
skull-bones coming sooner into contact than in brachycepha- 
lous skulls, in consequence of the growth of the brain being 
chiefly in the longitudinal, and much less energetic in the 
transverse and vertical, directions.f 


^ ^elcl:cr, op. exi., pp. 87-lOG, 143. In ono place. Professor Welcker 
tarelj’ Ddmit*? the possibility of the existence of the ojjen frontal suture in 
the Negro, and says, he has never seen an instance (page 100). M. Pruner- 
Bey only observed it once in the largo number of African crania which he 
examined (UTcm. sur Us Nvgres. 3fem. de Ja Soc, iVAnfhrop,, t. i, p. 32S). It 
perhaps occuis nearly as often as named above, or in one out of forty or fifty 
skulls. I found in a series of IGG Negro skulls, in tbo LIusoum of the Aimy 
hfcdical Department at Netley, four (Ibo, &oomnn, and Ashantee), in 
which this suture is distinctly seen, la the same coUedion, out of about the 
some number (109), of slniUs of English soldiers (natives of these islands), X 
counted sixteen in which this suture was persistGiit. The open frontal suture 
thus aiipears to he about os frei^uent in the English and Iiish as in the more 
brachycephalous Germans, or in both as about one in ten. According to 
Leach, its>occnrrencG in Prcnch skulls, in tbo catacombs of Paris, was as one 
in eleven (Clift. Cnfal. Jlfus. Coll. Sury., iii, p. 7). » 

* Since this memoir was rend, I hove considered more fully the subject of 
Ohliteration of the Sutures tn one class of A'iicicnt British Shulls, in a paper 
submitted to the British Association at Bath, September, 1864. 
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In many cases the natural brachyceplialism of the skulls 
from the round barrows appears to have been exaggerated by 
artificial means. Not only is the full and globular form of occiput, 
so conspicuous in the elongate doUchocephaho skulls, entirely 
absent, but this part exhibits a more or less vertical flatness 
afibcting the occiput and posterior borders of the parietals. 
This pofrieto-occipital flatness in British skulls, so designated 
by Dr. Barnard Davis, was first attributed to the use of a flat 
and unyielding cradle by Dr. Gosse j* and by Dr. D. Wilson 
was compared with the like condition in the skulls of many 
American tribes, accm-ately described by Morton as “ an ex- 
aggeration of the natural form," caused by the pressure of the 
cradle-board in use among them.'^t The subject has been 
subsequently further illustrated by Dr. Davis and Dr. D. Wil- 
son j and the inferences arrived at are confirmed by my own 



Fig. 14?. JBrachycephalic skull from a Round Bcm'ow at Codford, Wilis.X 


* It is the Ute d6^rim6e ^ar d&rriSre of Gosse ; Ddform. Art^. du Crdne, 
1855, pp. 67-76. 

t Dr. D. Wilson, Canadian Journal, 1857, N. S., vol. ii, p. 4?26 5 Morton in 
Dr. Meigs’s Catalogtie of Crania, 1857, pp. 70-71. 

j (Fig. 14.) This stuU has been already figured by Dr. J. Barnard Davis, 
in hia paper on Distortions of the Crania of the Andent Britons. It is litho- 
graphed, of actual size, in Cran. Brit., ^1. 14). It is repeated here as being 
derived irom a circular barrow in the district of the Beiges, about ten miles 
from Stonehenge, and as exhibiting very decided and almost vertical parieto- 
occipital flatness. The same flatness is also seen in the skull irom around 
barrow on the plain of Stonehenge, which is figured on page 151. 
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observations.* In. tbe vciy bi-acliycepbalic skull of a youth of 
about fourteen years, from a round baiTow in the Islo of Piu-- 
beck, Tvliicii I have described in Crania Britawiica (pi. 45) 
the foiin is very similar to that of the famous Scioto-mound skull 
of Ohio, and of many Peruvian skulls of the Inca race. In this 
instance, the flatness is of lozenge form, more than four inches 
long and throe braad, and implicates the posterior half of the 
sagittal suture, which is partly obliterated, no doubt, as the 
ofibet of the pressure. The flattening is nnsymmotrical, and 
much more marked on the right side than the left. “ The an- 
cient Britons,” I obseive, “were, to a great extent, a nomadic 
people, and probably enough used a solid and flat cradle, on 
which their infant.-! might be secured to the back, and safely 
transported from place to place.” This undesigned deforma- 
tion has been traced in brachycephalio skulls of the ancient 
Britons, from barrows in all parts of the island, from the 
Orcades to Purbeck. As was to have been expected, it is 
likewise found in skulls of the ancient Glauls. It is very obvious 
in several in the Museum at the JareJin dcs Plantes; and 
especially in that from tho Meudon dolmen, casts from which 
are known to us through tho kindness and zeal of M. Robert. 
This skull, already refciTed to (p. 130, ante, figs. 1, 2), has been 
figured in his paper on this subject, by Dr. Barnard Davis j 
who observes that the parieto-occipital flatness in this cranium 
is the most marked he has in any case seen. “ The flatness 
is very vertical, and almost parallel to that of the vertical line 
drawn through the centre of the ear and the point of juncture 
of the coronal suture with the sagittal.” There is great 
variety in tho direction which this flattening of the hind-head 
aasumes. Sometimes it is decidedly oblique, at others more 
or less vertical ; which clearly depends on the form and height 
of the pillow, b}' which the infant’s head was suppoi-tad on tho 
cradle-board. Sometimes the flattening inclines to the right. 


Dr, J. Bamarcl Davis on ** Distortions in tlio Crania of Ancient Britons,** 
Na(. Hist. Eeviewy July 1862 j Dr, D. Wilson, Canadian Journal, Ko. xli. Sept. 
1862 ; No. xliii, March 18G3 ; Frohistorie Annals of Scotland, 2ud edit., 1863, 
vol. i. 3Iy own observations lu'C in Cranio Britannica, Dec. 5, July, 1862, 
pi. 45 i comp. pi. 42, 43. 
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somotiimos to tlio left side; — a difference, porLaps, duo to tlio 
custom of tlie motlier as to suckling the cliild at tke left or the 
light breast. . 

No distinct traces of paricto-occipital flatness are to he seen 
in the dolichocephalic slculls from the long baiTows.'l'- On the 
other hand, many of .them present a peculiar post-coronal de- 
jircssion, "wdiichis absent in the brachycephalic series, and con- 
stitutes a grade of anmilar (lefoi-niai!on;f which m.ay have arisen 
from the use of a tight kerchief or ligature, with which the head 
of the infant was encircled and tightly bound; as is still done, with 
the like result, in various districts of France. The annularly-con- 
strictod dolichocephalic skulls of one race of ancient Peruvians 
must have been designedly dcfoianed, hy a more severe process 
of bandaging; but in the British tribes, from the slight degree of 
the distortion, the absence of design is to bo inferred, as in the 
case of the modern French who liave the same usage. It is 
curious that in the cemeteries of Peru, there are two distinct 
types of skull ; the one dolichocephalic and annularly distorted, 
the other bvachj-cephalic, with the occiput artificially, though 
not designedly, flattened; and that the former is generally 
assigned to the more ancient Aymaras, and the latter to the 
more modern Inca race. The parallel, though curious, is pro- 
bably a mere coincidence. 

To sum up the conclusions ns to the forms of skull from tho 
tumuli of the pre-Roman period in this country, a sort of axiom 
has, I think, now been established to this effect : — Long har- 
roivK, long ulailh; Bound harrows, round or short slatlls; — Doli- 
choiuphic harrows, doUchoecjihal ic crania; Brachytapliic harrows, 
brachijcejthaUa crania. This axiom is evidcutl)'- not applicable. 


Tho doTicliocoplialic people, whoso romnins are fotind in tho long barrows, 
cannot have nursed theii' infants on an unyielding cradlo-boai-d. Bather, 
from tho roundnoss of tho occiput we might bo indined to snsjrcct the use 
of n peculiar neck-pillow, siiiiilai-, iierbaijs, to that of Afiaca. 

t This defonnation is designal ed tvtc annttlairc and iStc hilohde. by Dr. 
Gosse (Di'form.du Cn5iic); according as thcligatiu-os placed on tho vertex have 
been carried below tho jaw (f.7c hiloWc), or to tho napo of tho neck (JtCle 
anniilaire). Post-coronal depression is, no doubt, sometimes entirely natural. 
A tost by which such nonmil depressions may bo distinguished from the 
Blighter grades of undesigned annular deformation, is much to be dosu-cd. 
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unless MTitla considerable limitations, to France ; but tbo ex- 
tent of these limitations must be left to be detei-mined by 
further investigations in the tumuli of that country, and to the 
inquiries of French anthropologists. 

S 

Though there are great individual differences in the stature of 
all races, and especially in that of modem Europeans j there 
is stiU no doubt that the average height constitutes an impor- 
tant ethnical distinction. It is scarcely necessary to refer to 
the difference in this respect of tho Lapps and their neighbours 
the Norwegians, at the present day; or to that of the old 
Romans and the Gauls and Gcrm.ans, in ancient times. The 
Britons who, in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, visited 
Home, were distinguished by their height, which was greater 
than that of tho Gauls ; and Strabo tells ns that some }'oung Bri- 
tons whom he saw in that city exceeded the tallest persons there 
by as much as half a foot.* These men were no doubt from the 
south-east of the island, probably from tho kingdom or depen- 
dencies of Cunobeline. To arrive at anything like a correct esti- 
mate of the stature of the ancient Britons, the average should 
be derived from more than ten or tu'onty individuals. But for 
the comparison of the stature of the two peoples with whom we 
are conceracd, it may be sufficient to take the thigh-bones of 
ten dolichocephalic male skeletons from the long barrows, and 
those of ten bi-achycephalio male skeletons from the circular 
barrows. Fifteen of the twenty femora were measm’ed by 
myself ; four others arc in the Bateman collection. Those of 
doliclioccph.'ilous .skeletons are from long baiTOWS in the coun- 
tie.= of IVilts and Gloucester; those of brachycephalous, from 
circular barrows in the counties of York, Derby, Stafford, 
and Wilts. The average length in the former series is 17|, 
and in the latter 19, inches. Taking the length of the thigh- 
bone, according to Dr. Humphry’s table, as 27‘S of the 
statm-e regarded as 100, these numbers will give 5 feet 5 inches 


r Strabo, lib. ir. c. 5. § 2. 3. Strabo adds, that these men were not distin- 
guished for their symmetry or good proportions. They were, perhaps, part 
of the British embassy to Augustus, also mentioned by Strabo ; or of those 
who took refuge \vith that emperor, os referred to in the Ancyia insciaption. 
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as the mean stature of the dohchocephalic'menj who were buried 
■in. megalithic and other long barrows; and 5 feet 9 infihe s 
as that of the brachycephalic men interred in circular bar- 
rows. Of the latter class^ two of til© femora measured 19^ 
and two 20|' inches; dimonsions which give a stature of 5 feet 
11 inches^ and 6 feet 2 inches^ respectively. Three of the last 
were from Wiltshire ; the other from the celebrated barrow with 
the tree-coffin at Gristhorpe^ Tovkshii’e {ante, p. 152). Mart of 
six feet and upwards might well surprise the people of Borne, 
when seen by the side of tiie comparatively short Italimis of tiie 
time of Augustus. Of the other series, two thigh-bones measured 
17 inches, giving a statui'e of not more than 5 feet 2 inches. 
Altogether, the distinction is so marked os strongly to confirm 
the inference of an ethnical difference in the tivo peoples, 
whose skulls ate the subject of this comparison.* In France, 
there is evidence to the same effect. In the remarkable cham- 
bered tumulus at Fontenay, already referred to, the skeletons 
wera those of persons of unusually short stature. The thigh- 
bone of greatest lengtii measured onty 15 inches 0 lines French, 
(equal to 16'8 inches English); which, according to the rule 
here adopted, gives a stature of no more than 5 feet 1 inch. 
This is very important ; and confirms the opinion as to the iden- 
tity of the people by whom the sepulchral chambers at Fon- 
tenay, and those in &e sontii-west of England, were erected. 

A few observations may be allowed on the possible or pro- 
bable affinities of the two British types, revealed to us by 
the skulls and other osseous remmns from the most ancient 
tumuli. It is easy to find partial resemblances in skull-forms ; 
but not so easy to find sucb as can have any ethnic significance. 
Duiing the last summer I had the advantage of examining the 
series of sixty Basque skulls, lately added to the oolleotion of 
the Anthi'opologioal Sodefy of Paris. I was at once struck 
with their great resemblance to the dolichocephalic skulls from 
the long barrows of this country; «id this impression was 

The ai^mont is not hiTtilidated 1>7 the occaaioiial occuiience of dimi- 
nutivo mdiwduals in the one, or of tall onea in the othei-, people. Such ex- 
ceptions ore coiumon in all notions. 
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Hiv.cli confirmed by the pemsal of the two memoiTS on those 
skull-s by if. P. Brocaj* so rich in details necessary for the 
compaiison before ns. On the whole, these skulls are less do- 
lichocephalouE than the British series j though M. Broca only 
regards two oi the whole number as brachycephalic. Accord- 
ing to the method adopted in this country and in Germany, 
12 of the 00, or one-fifth of the whole, hare a breadth of '80 and 
npward.s ('SO-'So ) ; and so would be reckoned as brachycepha- 
lous. lYith this exception, the skulls must be ranged in the 
dolichocephalic and orthocephalic classes ; and they may mostly, 
perhaps, be reckoned as sub-dolichoccphalic. The majority of 
those I measured had a breadth of •71--76.+ The lengthened 
form of rbo skiilh is chieffr dao to the full and elongate cha- 
racter of the occiput ; and the dolichocephalism is of the class 
designated occipital by M. Gratiolet ; who by this term distin- 
guishes the long skulls of the African and Oceanic negroes 
from the frontal dolichoecjihalism of the German (Scandina-' 
vian?) races. M. Broca shows, by elaborate measurements, that 
the form of the cranium-proper, in this modem Basque series, 
approaches much nearer to that of Africans, prognathic and 
orthognatliic, than to that of Europeans, as deduced from 
a very large series of modem and medieval Parisian skulls. 
This is an observation equally applicable to our British doheho- 
cephali. But as regards the face, the Basque skulls show no 
approach to the African prognathism, whether of the negro or 
white peoples of that continent. On the contrary, M. Broca 
Tcma rks that they are actually more orthognathic than the skulls 
of Europeans in general. This is due to the prominence of the 
nasal bones and the small size of the sujierior maxilla; and espe- 


^ " Sur ]eE Camet-res dea Cranes Basques,” J37tll. de la Sac, dTAnthrop, de 
Paris, tom. iii, 16{i2 ; tom. iv, p. 38, 18G3. 

t It is to be regretted that our French anthropological colleagues do not 
always distinguish the ser in their cranial inrestigations. Much confusion 
arises horn averages founded on skulls of the two seres taken indiscriminately ; 
whilst the sezual characteristics arc, of course, not elicited. The distin- 
guished Butch anthropologist. Van der Hoeven, gives an ad^tional reason 
■why the skulla of males should he preSjrred for average measures. ** In tauta 
craniomm femineorum penuria, mensurce medhs rectins ad virile tantum 
'cranium mihi referenda videntup\ {Qaialogus Oraniorum Diversarvm Gmiiium, 
1860, p. 22.) The anthropologist, moreover, is more concerned with the male 
skull, in which the race-characters are the most marked. 

M 
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oially to tlie slight projection of the dental arcade^ or alveolar 
border of that bone. Hero, again, a correspondence with the 
British dohchocephali is to be observed; as well as in the fact 



Fig. 15. Doiichoeephalic sl-vll of a Basque, of ihc j>rovincc of Gnipuseoa, 



Fig. IG. Vertical view of the same shtU . — Quarter diameter.* 

that though tho cranial capacitj is largo, tho occipital tuberosity 
or inion is slightly developed; -which seems to indicate thatnei- 


^ {Figs. 15, IG.) Tho wood-outs here given have hecn drawn from the 
cast ol’ a skull, which I owe to the Idndness of hi. P. Broca. It is that of 
No. 21, of the Basque series, in the collection of the Anthropological 
Society of Pai’is, In tho former figure, tho lower jaw has been supplied in 
outline. This, which may be regarded as harmonic, has been sketched from 
that of a dolichoccphalons British sknll, from tho long-borrow at Binnington, 
Yorkshire. 
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tlicr people Tirero reiy tall or veiy mn.=cu]ar. From these rc- 
seai-fhes, M. Broca concludes that if the origin of these Basques 
is to he sought beyond their oTvn country, it is not among the 
Cells or other Indo-European peoples, bnt rather towards the 
northern 7.0110 of Africa that researches should be directed. 
It is hero important to remember that, from his curious micro- 
scopic investigations into the structure of the hair, M. Prnner- 
Bcy has shown that the Basques differ from the Aryan stock as 
much by their hair os by their language. 

It is, however, highly probable that the present Basques are 
far from being a pure race ; and the very opposite statements 
of travellers, as to their cranial form and statm-e,* are best ex- 
plained by this admis.sion. The examination of Basque skulls 
from other localities, and of other specimens of their hair, is 
still desirable. At present, facts are decidedly opposed to the 
opinion of Eetzius and others, that the Basques are of Tura- 
nian origin. That they are the lineal descendants of the an- 
cient Baerians, is now generally admitted by scholars. That 
the Iberians had their origin in northern Africa, or at least 
came from that country, is an opinion not without able advo- 
cates. It is admitted on all hands that the Libyan or Berber 
race extended itself, in the earliest times, to Malta, Sardinia, 
and other islands of the Mediterranean. It is the general 
opinion that the Guanches of the Canaries had a similar origin j 
and, as Prichard thought, the Ingures likewise.f The examine- 


* Soe these fitatements in BelloOTet (Ethnog., Types Gaiilois, pp, 146, 
Tu opposition to the prevniSng dolichocephalism of the eisty BtuUs 
ohlfiiTiofl liT jilil. Broca and Ydasco, a Beries of measurements of the heads 
of ninoU»ni liTing Basques, by the astronomer, hi. d^Abbadie, is adduced by 
M. Pruner-Bey. Of these, t^welre arc said to be decidedly brachycephalic 
(•fiO-'fJO). and only one dolichocephalic ('71); the other six being' of interme- 
diate propor»ion.s. Just exceptions n'erc taken to these measurements on 
the living head dc la Soc. d^Anthrop., iv, 33, 7l)j 'whilst, it may be 

added, eron if a large proportion of Basque skulls should prove to be brachy- 
ccphalous, the question, as to hoiv far tms may have originated in a Celtic 
admi-vtui’e, rrould still remain for inquiry. 

f Since tlie above was written, the very learned and elaborate Memoir 
by Dr. G, jS^icolucd. La Stirpe I/igitre in Italia (Atti. i2. Acad, dellc Science 
FisicJiC c Hlafcv.iaf., vol. ii, ICapoli, 1864), has reached me. In this memoir, 
nearly all the most recondite questions connected with European ethno- 
logy are discussed in a manner which m'ust command great considera- 
tion. Dr. Nicolucci opposes the opinion of the Libyan and Beiber origin of 
the ancient Ligures, and maintains the brachycephalous character of their 
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tion and comparison of a sufficient number of ancient and 
modem skulls from tkoso countrieSj migkt enable us to dpcide 
tke question of tke origin of tbe ancient Iberians, and tbrougli 
tbem of tbe Basques. Two skulls from Malta, — one in the 
Morton collection, from tke caves of Ben-Djcmma, and tke 
otker in tke Library at Yaletta, from tke ruins of tke Hagiar 
Kim, — ^probably belong to tke African aborigines. They are 
both dolickocepkaUc, and more or less prognathic, the last- 
named especially so. This prognathism, which connects these 
two skulls with tke African tj^io, distinguishes |kem from that 
of the Basques in the Paris collection, which, we have seen, are 
very orthognathic. At a voiy .early jieriod, the Mediterra- 
nean islands and Spain received colonies of Phccnicians, whoso 
settlements were of great importance and extent in the penin- 
sula, where it is known that thej' mixed with the native Iberians. 
The Phoenician skull-form, like that of the Jews and Arabs, was 
no doubt ovoid or dolichocephalic, and likcudso orthognathic. 
It is, therefore, worthy of inquiiy, whether the dolichocephalic 
and orthognathic character of tho Bosque skulls may not be 
traceable to a Iffiocnician source. A greater number of Phoenician 
slaills than at present available are required for tho puiposcs 
of such an investigation ; but that found at Tharros, in Sardinia, 
and recently described by Dr. Nicolucci and Dr. Barnard Davis, 
is suggestive of considerable resemblance. 

In order to connect the dolichocephalic crania from the mega- 
lithic tombs of the stone period in Britain, with those of the 
Basques, and, through them, with the ancient Iberians, we re- 
quire to know the form of the ancient Iberian skull, as revealed 
to us by researches in tho most ancient tombs of Aqiiitania 
and Spain, and especially in the south of tho Peninsula. At 
Antequera, in Seville, the ancient Bmtica, near the immense 
megalithic tomb which is there open to inspection, there are 
two mounds, by which other sepulchral chambers are probably 


skulls (’SS-’OO), from threo specimens, dug up near Modena and Eeggio. Tlio 
prevailing skull-form of the modem Ligiuinns and Piedmontese is shown to 
be brachycephalous, and believed to be the direct descendant of that of an- 
cient( Liguria. . The whole memoir is strongly in favour of tho Turanian 
hypothesis, as maintained by Botzius, Yon Baer, and others. 
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concealed.* Hoir much it is to be desired that these should be 
explored, and that anj- skulls thence obtained, should be care- 
fully preserved and studied. The form of skull which prevails 
in the Peninsula, at the present day, also requires to be inquired 
into, more than it has yet been. So far as I have been able 
to ascertain, it is preponderatingly dolichooephalous, and is thus 
strongh' contrasted with the more common cranial form of mo- 
dem France. In the collection of Professor Van der Hoeven 
are five skulls of Spaniards, all of which (Vo-'TS) fall short of 
brachycephalous proportions. In that of Dr. Barnard Davis, 
are seven skulls of male Spaniards and Portuguese, equally 
ovoid or dolichocephalous (VS-VO) ; and the same may, I be- 
lieve, be said of three Spanish skulls in the museum of the 
Army Medical Department at Netley. So far as these limited 
observations go, they are in favour of the modem Spaniards 
having descended from a predominating dolichocephalous 
people. 

That the Drertan race extended itself into Gaul, at least as 
far as the Garonne, is on all hands admitted. The hmits of its 
original distribution in that countiy form a legitimate subject 
for inquiry. In Britain, many circumstances point to an 
Iberian source for at least part of the earhest population, 
especially in the south-west of the island. Tacitus remarks 
the dark complexion and curly hair, which, in his day, were 
believed to indicate the Iberian origin of the Silures,t espe- 
cially named, perhaps, as representative of the south-western 
tribes. The description of the Cassiterides preserved in 
Strabo is, no doubt, likewise applicable to the Damnonian 
peninsula, also the place of resort of the Phoenicians of Gades. 
This evidently very ancient notice represents the inhabitants 
as nomadic and pastoral, and as habited in long tunics covered 


Sea tlie Memoir hj Sen. Hitjana j Kid Lady L. Tenison*s Castile and An~ 
dalusin, p, 2/1, 1853. 

t Silnruin colorati vnltus, torti plerumque crines, et posita contra His- 
pimia, Iberos veteres trajecisse easqne sedes occupasse, fidcm facivmt” (Hf. 
A^ric., c. xi). Dionysius, and Ms parapliraser Priscian, say expressly that 
the Cassiterides ■were peopled by the Iberians: "populus tenuit quas fortis 
Iberi’’ (Dion., Perie., v, 503 j Priscian., Perieg, v, 57S). The question of on 
Iberian origin for an intrusive or pre-Celtic population in Britain is discussed 
in ila historical hearings, Cran. Srif./’ chap, v, § 2, pp. 52-58. 
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by black mantles — a garb apparently identical mth tbat of the 
Iberians, who are likeivise described as melmichlceni, or dark- 
robed,* and which is in striking contrast with the bright pariy- 
colourod dress of the Gauls. Altogether, the doctrine of an 
Iberian, or Ibero-Phoenician origin of a very early, perhaps the 
earliest, population of at least part of Britain, though not as yet 
proved, derives much additional weight from the comparison 
hero instituted of the skulls of the British dolichocephali of 
the stone period with those of the Basques. 

That tho brachycephalic skull-form of the bronze-period in 
Britain was introduced into this island from Gaul, and was the 
t3'po of tho Celtic skuU, at least that of the dominant race, 
appears to mo to bo proved. I’^Giat may have been the 
origin of this " Turanian tj'P® skull, and how it beoamo 
that of a Ccltic-spcaking and so-called Indo-European people ; 
or, oonverscl}’’, how the Celtic became the language of a people 
wth such a skull-form; arc important questions for the in- 
vestigation of the anthi'opologists of Europe. In the moun- 
tainous regions of Suntzorland, and csiieciallj’’, as shown by 
Von Baer, in the Bhrotian Alps, this brachycephalic type, 
the lineal descendant of that here described ns Celtic, still 
generally prevails. It is evident that much requires to be 
ascertained as to the actual distribution of this tjqie, both in 
ancient and modern times; by tho careful comparison of 
modern skulls with a sufSciont number of those from the 
oldest tombs in all the countries of central and eastern Eu- 
rope. That the short round foim of skull is much more exten- 
sively distributed in Europe than has been usually believed, is 
obvious. By Eotzius and most others, the Germans are de- 
scribed as dolichocephalic ; but Professor 'W’elckcr, of Hade, 
clearly shows that even they are really brachycephalous. Out of 
thirty male skulls measured by him, eighteen have a breadth of 
•80 and upwards ("SO-'SO), and twelve vaiy from ‘74 to ’SO. 
The mean breadth of these thirtj’' skulls is 806 to the length 


* 'Strabo, lib. iii, c. 5, § 11 ; comp. lib. iii, c. 3, § 7; Diod. Sicul., lib. v, 
c. 33. 
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taken as 1000.* The Slavonian peoples — ATencls. Slovaks, 
Pole.s, and Enssians — ivho .speak languages of the Indo-Euro- 
pean class, have very broad skulls, Tvith a breadth of from 'SO 
to 'SI and '88 to the length.f The Lapps are equally brachy- 
cephalic ; but, from then- short statm-e and allophylliau lan- 
guage, -wliich imiily an essential difference of race, can hardly 
be compared tvith the broad-sknUed, but tall Slavonians 
of centi’al and eastern Europe. On the other hand, the 
Scandinavians (Stvedes and bTonvegiaus) are of the most 
dolichocoplialous of peoples. The ancient Anglo-Saxons tvere 
dolichocephalic in a less degree, or, more strictly speaking, 
orthoccjihnlons. The ancient Greeks and Eomans had likewise 
ovoid skulls, Ihough with superadded features of their own. 
TATiether, in accordance with the common opinion, proof is to 
be obtained of the immigration into Europe, from high Asia, of 
Indo-Euroiiean peoples having a doUchocephahc type of skull, 
can only be satisfactorily determined by long-continued re- 
searches on the form of the skulls found in the earliest, or at 
least in pre-Eoman, graves. Meanwhile, the idea of a con- 
nexion between the ancient Celtic braohyoephaho type, and 
that of the modem Mongolian, or so-called Turanian peoples 
of Asia, cannot be overlooked; and remains for explanation, 
when the actual facts shall have been better ascertained than 
they are at present. 

In conclusion, I submit the opinion that the accurate obser- 
vation, description, and measurement of skulls, ancient and 
modern, is eveiywhere to be desired, before the solution of 
the complex problem of the origins of the different European 
pcojiles can be satisfactorily attempted. Premature attempts 
to reconcile the msults deduced from scientific craniology, 
with those arrived at by philological methods, can only result 
in disappointment. As one element for the solution of the 
problem referred to, I have in this paper endeavoured to place 


V tVclckor, TVac?isf7iw«i ^indBan des Hlenschlichcn SchOdels, s. 45, 1. 17, 1862. 
t Professors von Baer and Kopemioti, Ball, da I’Acad. Imp. das Sciences dc 
SI. Beiershovvg, 1SG3, tome iv, p. 358, 
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clearly before tbe reader tbe results obtained, after a careful 
and long-continued study of tbe two t3'pes of ancient British 
skulls, and, in a less degree, those of ancient Gaul. 


[0^ Tlie Tables of Measurements and Litbograpliic Flates 
referred to in the above paper, are, with some Additional illus- 
trative matter, reserved as an Appendix, to be printed at the end 
of this volume.'] 
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V. Iiiiroihiciion loihc raltcoyraphy of Amcnca : orjOImn-vnlinnt! 
oil Anci'cii/ J'lrfiiri' itnil Pitjurnavo irr///)i;/ in iJic Krin 
l\'<trh7 ; on llir Pictifions WrUiny in Knrlh Aincriift ; on. 
iho Qnipn rf ilm Prrnrianx, and pxntninatiun of Spnrionn 
Qiiijnix. 15y '\Vii,i.rA:-r F.A.S.Ij., C’om'‘:poiuli!ijj 

!Moml)cr of llio Uinvcr.-iij' of Chile : of (he Anioricaii 
Kthiiolog’ioal Sociciy; of iho IStlniolo'jic.'il Society of 
Loniloiij etc. 

J TTAvr the plcn«iiro to hring to the notice of this society n 
branch of Anthropolo/ty, — ^whirh sliitly, as a whole, we term 
tho " Science of llaiikin<l,” — the great- tlivisions of vi-hich are 
the physical, moral, and mental characteristics. It i.s in con- 
nexion n-ith tho mental I have chosen to treat; namely, tho 
doing.s of the Hed sj5ccic.s in their ancient tnodes of com- 
mnnicating and of handing down their ideas. I .shall idso 
make some observations on the .several spurious iirrangomcnts 
attributed to the Hod man, particularly in tho United States 
and in Peru. 

It is gonor.ally stated that there are between four to five 
hundred distinct latigiiages in the Jsow AVorld, and over two 
thousand dialects. Tliosc avho have paid .some attention to tho 
snlijcct are not prepared to admit oven throe-fourths to bo 
radically diflercnt ; however, if one-fifih diflor from each other, 
such a fact is well worthy the attention particularly of philolo- 
gi.sts, as to whether a long or .short period of time has been 
I'cquirod in their formation; for language does not appear to 
be .a gift bo.stowed i-eady made, but enmnating by degrees from 
man himself. After the formation of language came tho ne- 
cessity for numonativo s3'.stoms ; then the means for prcsoin-ing 
the histoiy of past events, which inquiry will fonn the main 
subject of the present communication. 

Tlic Red men of tho New AVorld had their own hanguagcR 
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and systems of nmnei-atiaQ, each race in ife v 

Mt pogiti7el7 S“y tliat a native American alpliabet lias been dig 

EsQmmnx. Tbeir languages are nnliko those of the Bed 
aen, and ^p.oacb rntber to tbe Amatic realm, ft! So 
refers to tbeir agns and the counting on the fingers and 
^nsidered they had no records. Sir E. Belcher thiAs other. 
Jise, and that tlie counting on the fingers at times has a 
deeper signification than of numerals only; and he observed 

Termdier iscovorod, m 1746, nine hundred leagues (!) ivest 
of Montreal, a stone tablet, tod in a scnlptared pillar, on 

d toat It was Mnt to M. Manrepas, the French miidster. 
iliis account may be very much doubted. 

The Ubited States of AsiEnicA. It has been often stated 

!th! Louisiana, and 

other distacls th,^ had hieroglnihioa] writing, not to be 

arT^^d™^'- ■'■‘Te 

are rode pictonsl and figurative representations scratohed 

^era%, on sandstone rooks, and not difficult to moke out 
the anoient abonginal remains are piindpally of mounds or 
tumnli, and other earthworks; hut their builders have verv 
long since passed away, without leaving pictorial records 
I have traversed some portions of the Southern States, and 
carefully explored much of Texas, but found no engraved 
rocks ; however, if we keep on tho parallel, say of 83° north 
from 100 to, perhaps, 116" west, we come upon an interesting 
repon watered in particular by the rivers Gila and Oelorado 
and where in some maps, ibfec Towns, Paloces of tho IboU- 
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ziimas, and Oasas Grandes are marked. These are rnins of 
hnildings generally of sim-dried hrick, and I should say of no 
very great antiquity. It has been supposed hy some that this 
class of ruins are the remains of ' buildings left by the Aztecs 
when they were going from the north to Mexico. This mi- 
gration from the north to the south is a favourite idea of 
writers generally j from my investigations on this point, there 
is little or nothing to show that such was the case. Others 
think the Casas Grandcs were built by Mexican tribes retreat- 
ing fi-om the hoia-ors of the Spanish conquest, and that these 
tribes were the ancestors of the present Pimos, Maricopas, 
and neighbouring people, which appears to me to be the more 
probable. These ruins were called Casas Grand.es on account 
of being cctostmcted of many stories, and form, in the pre- 
sent Pueblo buildings, the abode of several Indian families. 
It has been stated that liieroglyphs have been found in these 
ruins of the Casas Grandes; but the general characters of the 
figures appear to be merely of a numerative character. There 
are some, howevei', and older-looking, markings of Mexican 
form. 

Frobel says, that among the hundreds of these canrings he 
saw, particularly along the Gila, tu'O distinct kinds are evident : 
the one, representing men and animals, possess a more ge- 
neral meaning, by their combination with each other and with 
the less exphcable ; the second class of characters have some 
general meaning, and intended as a communication of ideas. 
Some of the boulders are engraved and re-engi-aved so often 
as to render it verj'- difBcult to get a distinct outline of many 
of the characters. This has been done at various periods, 
and by difierent tribes of Indians. 

Mollhauseu, in his late explorations near this region of the 
Casas Geajtdes, describes Eocky Dell Creek. In one of the 
caverns are rude Indian paintings and engravings, made in 
the soft stone, probably with the points of arrows : some of 
these owe their origin to the sportive caprice of the Indians 
or present Mexicans j but the majority bear a character that 
could only be explained by reference to the superstition of 
the Pueblo Indians (those who now dwell in villages). In 
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tWs region is Inscription Rock, -witli tlie names of Spanish 
visitors in olden times ; alsoj some recent Indian carvings. 

The first rather interesting specimen of Indian writing I 
shall refer to is the Deigliton Rock hiscripiions, met with near 
Taunton, in Massachusetts. The engravings are on a mass of 
stone, one of its sides being covered with marks, and lines picked 
out. In vol. viii, p. 293, Arcliceologia, Soc. of Antiq., London, 
ai’e four drawings by Mr. Lort. Numberless copies have 
been made of the scratchings from 1C80 to 1847, and have 
been by some erroneously supposed to be Phoenician. The 
Society’’ of Northern Antiquaries, after comparing copies, ex- 
cepting that of 1847, pronounced them to be Scandinavian ! 
In 1839, drawings were submitted to the Algonkin oliief, 
Ching^vauk, when he considered them, in part,' to be the 
work of tho Neiv England Indians, which is, I should think, 
about tho truth of tho case. Tho 'probability is, that a portion 
has been picked out by Indians of a comparatively early 
period j fresh markings subsequently added by other Indians 
(not an uncommon occurrence) ; then some wag of a white 
settler has made certain modem marks, which has led to the 
idea that this is a Scandinavian, Phccnician, or other Old 
World inscription. Mr. Arnzen, of Jlassachusetts, sent, in 
18G3, to tho Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, a 
“ warranty deed,'' conveying to Rafn and the said society, 
the rock known as the " Writing,” or " Deighton Rock,” and 
the lot and parcel of land surrounding it. 

As late as 18G0, an alleged fac-simile of a Hebrew inscrip- 
tion was presented to tho American Ethnological Society, vol. 
i, p. 14, 18G1, taken from a small, polished, wedge-shaped 
stone, purpoi’ting to have been found during the summer of 
18G0, among ancient earthworks in the vicinity of Newark, 
Ohio, some sixty miles from the const of tho Atlantic. The 
four inscriptions on the four sides contained ten words, which 
were interpreted as meaning "Holy of Holies,” "'King of 
Earth,” "Law of Jehovah,” "Word of Jehovah.” The ma- 
nufacture of this spurious object may be placed by tho side of 
the' said-to-be-lost (!) gold plates of Joe Smith, the founder 
of tho Moi'mons, or Latter-day Saints. I may here just state 
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that Joe Smith TYas horn in 1805, at Sharon, Vermont, and 
killed at Carthage, Illinois, in 1844. He was the vagabond 
son of a vagabond family. In 1823, he reported that the 
angel Moreni informed him where he should find the gold 
plates containing the holy I'ecord of how America had been 
peojjled by descendants of Jews ; the spot was a hill at Man- 
chester, Ontario j with the record were two transparent stones, 
through which the writing on the golden plates would become 
intelligible. 

In -January 1801, a communication was made to the Ameri- 
can Ethnological Society by Dr. Evans, of New Jersey; it 
was accompanied by a sculptured stone axe, and the informa- 
tion given that it was found in Rancocas Creek, in Pemberton 
tomiship ; that it was ploughed up on the farm of S. E. Gas- 
kill; some of his family attempted to render the characters 
more distinct by increasing the original marks, bnt that por- 
tions of the letters, and nearly all the outer edges, had not 
been disturbed, wliich afiPorded evidence, as was said, of its 
antiquity. 

Dr. Dwight observed, in a discussion that ensued, that the 
axe was of compact sandstone, over six inches long and four 
broad. The whole neighbourhood had been fruitful in Indian 
relics, such as axes, hammers, arrow-heads, etc. The cha- 
racters were twelve in number, aU different, except thi-ee, 
which seemed to be a repetition of the numeral, one ; they 
were an inch in length and one-tenth in dejith, and smoothly 
wrought. Some bore a general resemblance to characters on 
the Grave Crcelc Slone (a hoax), — perhaps they were Numi- 
dian (!). Some appeared identical with Phoenician (!), the 
mark XIII like the Roman for thirteen. 

I have but little doubt that the stone axe is an aboriginal 
relic ; but the letters and figures on it are a modem joke of 
some “ smart” Yankee. There are three marks or hues on 
one side and two on the other, these are supposed to have 
been made with the plough in turning up the land. The next 
Yankee arrangement purports to come from the Great Mound 
at Grave Creek, and found by the side of a skeleton. The 
mound, when discovered, contained shell-beads, shells {margi- 
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iwlla), copper bracelets, slips of mica, and the relic in ques- 
tion (?), which is of oval form, two inches 'in length and one 
and a half in width, and of compact sandstone. The so-called 
inscrijjtion is arranged in parallel lines, and comprises twenty- 
four charactei'S, accompanied by a supjiosed hieroglyph, or 
ideographic sign. Analj^scs have been undertaken by various 
persons, and •with different and most amusing results. Mr. 
Schoolcraft regarded twenty-two of the characters as alpha- 
betic, from which he identifies, as corresponding with ancient 
Greek, Etruscan, Runic, GalUc, Erse, Phoenician, Old British, 
and Celtiboric (!). 

A notice of this stone appeared in the Cincinnati papers in 
1839. Previously, however, 'a detailed account of the open- 
ing of the mound, and of its contents, was communicated to 
the author of the Omnia Americana, and published in that 
contribution to science. Tliis account was written by Dr. 
Clemens, of '\Anieoling, IGrginia, and contains no reference to 
the inecrihecl atone. The stone is no longer at the mound in 
Grave Creek, but supposed to bo in the possession of a person 
in Richmond, Virginia, and that the owner of the mound was 
imposed on. In vol. i, of Amer. Elhno. Trans., there is 
a paper by Schoolcraft, and a drawing given of a globular 
stone body, four inches and five-tenths in circnmforence ; one 
character on it is like the Greek delta. This is also spurious. 

Another notable example of fraud is furnished by the six 
inscribed coppcr-platcs, said to have been found in a mound 
near ICinderhook, in Illinois j these bear a close resemblance 
to Chinese. 3'hey proved to have been engraved by the 
village blacksmith, who had, probably, no better suggestion to 
his antiquarian labours than the lid of a Chinese tea-box. 
Each i^late had an orthodox ideographic sign. 

The last concocted palaeographic affair, in connexion with 
the red man in the United States^ is that introduced by the 
Abbe Domencch. In the librarj'^ of the Ai'senal in Paris, is 
a MS. which came from the collection of the Marquis de 
Paulmy, containing figures and letters. It is marked “ Li-vre 
dcs Sauvages.” The Abbe, under sanction of the Erenoh 
government, had, not long since, three hundred and twenty- 
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eight plates engravedj producing facsimiles, and gave liis 
intcr]iretation of tins " !^^anuscl•it Pictograiili AiniTicaiii.” 
It appears to mo to be of Fi-cncb or German fabrication, and 
foisted off upon tlic hlarqnis as a real " Livro do Sauvages.” 
Di-. Petzbold has published a pamphlet tvith copies of some 
jilatcs, shondng it up as spurious. Some of the sketches arc 
most indecent. The Abbe supposes this livro to be the rvork 
of the Iroquois. 

Golden, in his history of the five nations, says that ^yhen, in 
IGPC, the Count de Frontinac marched into the Iroquois 
country', he found on the banks of the Onondaga a tree, on 
the irunk of yvhich the Indians had depicted the French Army, 
and c!o]50.'-ited tmo bundles of cut mshes at its foot, consisting 
of 1-lUJ pieces ; an act symbolical of defiance on their part, 
ivhich yvn.s intended to infonn their Gallic invaders that the}' 
■mould have to encounter such a number of marriors. This 
warlike message is a specimen of Indian picture writing, and 
belong.s to the lowest stage of graphic representation, which, 
though not yet jiainting words, is nevertheless a first attempt 
to speak to the eye. 

Inscriptions found on grave-boards mark a step in advance. 
Every warrior has his Mem, or crest, and it is painted on his 
tomb. A war-chief, the Adjotatig of Wabogeeg, died, on 
Lake Superior, about 1793. He was of the tribe of Addik, 
or reindeer, which fact ■was sj'mbolized by the figure of the 
deer, the reversed position denoting death. His o^u-n personal 
name, IVliite Feather, is not noticed; but there are seven 
trai.sverso strokes on the left, meaning that he had led seven 
war-pariie'. There are three perpendicular lines below the 
crest, said to represent wounds received in battle. The figure 
of the moose’s head pmports to relate to a conflict with an 
enraged animal of this kind ; and the s}'mbols of the arrow 
and the pipe arc dra^wn to indicate the chief’s influence in war 
and peace. 

But the Bed man of the nortJi went further ; and though he 
did not or could not, in all probability, arrive at the perfection 
of a true hieroglyphic, he had symbolic or figurative emblems, 
which ■were perfectly understood ; — 
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IJlathuj was and is represented by a man’s band lifted to his 
moutb. 

Foivcr, over a man, — symbolised by a line drawn, in tbe 
lignro, from tbe moutb to tbe bcart. Power in general, bj' a 
bead mtb two horns. 

Full means 0 / stihsisicncc. A circle drawn around tbe body 
at tbe abdomen. 

A Pupil. A boy, drawn m'tb a. waved line from cacb ear, 
and lines leading to the heart. 

A Doctor. A lignro with a plant on its bead, and two wngs ; 
tbe latter denoting ubiquity. 

Nirjld. A finclj'' crossed or barred sun; or a circle witli 
buman logs. 

Pain. A dot; or a semicircle filled witb water, and placed 
on the bead. 

TTeaven, by threo disks of a sun '; is also understood to 
mean three da3's journcj'. 

Lnntlinfj after a- Yoyaeje, — ^bj' a tortoise. 

"Wo arc told of war-songs and love-songs composed iji this 
vciy primitive waj' ; but it would scorn as if, in these cases, 
the reader roqtiircd even greater poelicnl ins])iration than tho 
witer. It is likely’ that (hose songs were well known to tho 
pco]fie beforehand, and their figurative paintings just served 
to recall what existed in the nicinorv. It is a kind of mnemonic 
writing, and it has been used for similar jmrposes by mis- 
sionaries with some success. Tims, in the translation of tho 
lliblc in the lilassachusctts language, b.y Eliot, tho verses from 
25 to 30, in the thirtieth chapter of Provcrb.s, aro expressed 
by an .ant, a conej-, a locust, a spider, a river (sjunbol of 
motion), a lion, a grej'hound, a lie-goat and a king, and a 
man lifting himself to take bold of the heavens. No doubt 
tbese .sj-mbols would help the reader to remember the proper 
order of verses, but tbej' would bo useless without a com- 
meutaiy, or without a previous knowledge of the text. 

Testera, who went to America a few j'cars after tho taking 
of Mexico, finding be could not learn tbo language of tho 
natives, taught them tbe biblc bistoiy and tbe principal doc- 
.trincs of tbo Christian religion by means of pictures; and 
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tliesG diagrams produced a greater effect on tlie minds of tiro 
pcojrle, vrlio rvcro accustomed to tliis stjle of representation, 
than the other means employed Try the missionaries. The 
Korth American Indians, in particular, take the name of some 
animal, — say the hlue-snake; and the signature to convey 
deeds of land, etc., consists of the outline, drarvn u-ith a pen, 
of the animal •whose name they hear. Belts of ■wampum ge- 
nei-ally consist of coloured shells, in the form of beads, strung 
upon a thong’; by these they recollect events, and they serve 
instead -of ■writing, being variously constructed for different 
purposes. ’ - ‘ 

Sqrner, in vol. ii, Ainerican Ethnological Transactions, gives 
an account of a rcxtlphircd fub/cf-found in a. mound near Cin- 
cinnati, in ISJfl. .It is of compact sandstone, five iimhos long, 
three broad, - and half-an-inch thick. The sculptured face 
•varies slightly from a perfect plane, the figures being in lO’w 
reUef. Near each end are notches ; twenty-four at one end, 
and eight at the other. ■ Without alluding to the resemblance 
of it to the Egyptian cartouche, it ■will be sufficient to direct 
.attention to the reduplicate of the figures, which resemble 
somewhat the 'stalk and flower of a plant. The sum of the 
products of the longer and the shorter lines gives this result : 
(24 X 7 = 168) -f 25 X 8 ='200 = 868, three more than the 
number of days of the year ; upon which the suggestion was 
advanced, that the tablet had an astronomical origin, and con- 
stituted some sort of oalendar. We may, perhaps, find the 
key to its puipose in a humble, but not uninteresting, class of 
southern remains ; ■viz., that in Jdesico, and in- the mounds 
along the gulf, have been foimd stamps of burnt clay, the 
faces of which are covered rvith figures, fanciful or imitative, 
all in low relief; these were- used in impressing ornaments 
upon cloth or prepared skins of the people possessing them. 
They exhibit the concavity of the sides to be observed on the 
relic in question, and also a similar redupheation of the orna- 
mental figure,— all betraying a common ptupose. In a word, 
merelj' an Indian printing-block .of stone. Tylor, in his 
Analniao, p. 228, siates that, in the museum in Mexico, there 
are stamps in terra cotta Avith geometrical patterns for making 

N 
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linos mid ornmnciits for llic vases before they were baked, and 
for shmipiii" paUcrns upon cotton clotli, 17111011 ivns one of 
tlicir ])rineipal inannfadnres. At Clioluln, lie ]irociirod some 
similar, aiieicnl Icrra-eolta stamps. 

"WesT Indits. These islands could liiivo been oasil}' peopled 
from l''lorida, "^'iicalan, or from the south, for the Island of 
'I'rinidad is only a few miles from the months of the Orinoco. 
'I’lie peojilinjj must have been at a very earl}' date, for wo find 
liitle else than the colour of the inhabitants to identify them 
with the Ited man of Ai'nerien. 'When discovered by the 
Sjianiards, there wore two <jreat families, — one )ioacoful, say 
the Liieayansj the other warlike, — to those was given the 
name of (ialibis or ('aribs. 'I'lieir habitations were principally 
of branches of trees; thus, few or no stone remains or lasting 
works of art are found. 

iSehoiiiburgk, in his AV/ianfoyiVnf Jfi'yrinrhri; h) f^unto ])(i~ 
■iiihiijii, ill ]^’■>l, alludes to some pietiire-writing eseeiited by 
the Indians after the arrival of the Sjianiards, which is ffi be 
seen in the caverns of Pomniier. These jiiel tires are trticed 
with charcoal mi the white wtills of the eaves, consisting, 
aiitmig other things, of men, birds, utensils, and shijis of 
ICurojieaii build. In one of llie eaves is a drawing of a largo 
bird with a shiji on it-, back, wliicli, be says, may be "a .sym- 
bol of jierluiiis deeji signilletition.’' 

^Ii;xieo. Here was iiiveiued a system of writing, the signs 
<if whieh e.xjnvssed both aetual ideas and a reeolleetion of the 
jiast. .^le.xieati jiieture-writing is an examjiie of the graphie 
system jiriniitively adojited ly all nations who have invented 
writing by themselves, eominoncing with llic figurative, or 
simjile linear rejiresenlation of the object, which was wished 
to lie recalled tti the mind. The 'J’oltecs (bnildors in stone) 
may. have eaiisetl their snered or historical book.s to be coni- 
jiiled, in the .sevenfli century, of figurative, and even of some 
symbolic figures. These books conttiined a description of 
heaven and earth, migrations tif nation.s, national mythology, 
jirecepts of mortility, etc.; indeed, all the relative ideas of 
which were snllieirmily exjiresscd by their jiicturo-writing 
when Cortez discovered .Me.vico. 
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"Wo lu'ivo to aivnit the long-promised ■n'ork of lil. Aubin and 
Mr. Squicr on tlic exact nature and use of the systems of re- 
presentation of tbe aboriginal nations of Mexico and Central 
America. 3Ir. Squicr informs mo, that most of the Mexican 
MS.S. in our principal libinries are mere ritnnl calendars ; while 
the more valuable historical documents have been de.stroyed 
by the Spaniards, scattered and lost. The ponderous tomes of 
Mexican pictnre-wiiting, published by Lord King.sborough 
and Aglio, are not to be placed in the same category with the 
pictorial scratches of the Red man of the north. They aro 
more artistic in character, more conventional in their structure, 
and arc more definite in their meaning. They are coloui’ed, 
and wrirfen on a jirepared paper, and also on skins, and in 
many re.spects are on a level with some of the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions and papyri of Egypt. 

Acosta tells us, that the Indians in his time were in the 
habit of reciting, from memory, the speeches of their ancient 
orators and the songs composed hy their poets. As it was 
impossible to acquire these entmely by means of their picture- 
writing, care was taken that those speeches and poems should 
ho learnt hy heart. When the Spaniards took possession of 
the country, they taught the Indian to read and ^vrite the 
Spanish Language, and in which the natives have written much 
of their history. 

Boturini made the first collection of Mexican MSS. from 
those that remained. In 1736, he was sent to Mexico to I’e- 
gulato some ecclesiastical matters. He devoted eight years to 
his researchc.?. The Mexican viceroy despoiled him of the 
grcjitor portion of his collection j and when he made his escape 
with the remnants, he was taken prisoner by an English cruiser, 
and lost his treasures. That portion of his collection which 
remained in Mexico was added to by Voytia and Grama, but 
was ultimately sold at public auction. Humboldt, who was at 
that time in Mexico, acquired some of the manuscripts, which 
he gave to the Berlin Museum. However, the most valuable 
portion of the Boturini coUeetion is now in the hands of M. 
Aubin, in Paris, who was sent to Mexico, in 1830, by the 
French government, and he has devoted nearly twenty years 
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to the samo ■worlc which Botmini had commenced a hundred 
years hefore. " Wo owe to M. Auhinj” says the reviewer of 
the "Popol (Prnr.'f’r's Magazine, March, 18G3), “the 

first accurate knowledge of the real nature of Mexican writing ; . 
and we look forward with confident hope to his achieving, in 
his own field, as groat a triumph as that of Champollion, one 
of the decipherers of the hieroglyphics of Egypt.* We may 
call the Mexican picture-writing a peculiar and mixed sj’^stora 
of figurative or pictorial and phonetic, rather than hierogly- 
phical. It was for ages well known in Mexico and Central 
America. It is supposed that, at Palenque and Copan, there 
o.xistcd more advanced characters. I will briefly diridc what 
we at present know on this subject into three forms : — 

1st. 'J’ho more ancient; viz., the pictorial, and its phonetic 
value ; one example represents the serpent, woman, mother of 
the human race, — the cartouches above infer to the figures. 

2. Wo will call .symbolic, as scon on the Antiquities of 
Copaii and Palenque, is a more advanced character, and will 
some day, perhaps, bo read through tho Maya language of 
Yucatan. 

3. Is that of 3’estora and tlic early Pi-anciscans. The word 
in tho hloxican language most nearly representing paler, was 
paiiile, a flag; so they put a flag 'ior paler. In place of norler, 
a word resembling their nochlli, a Inna, or fruit of the cactus ; 
and so on to the end of the prayer. “ Amen,” — a, tho root 
of all, or water; well, from whence men, tho root of the 
agave, formed “amen.” Now let us t.ake the word Morpiali- 
iioma, or Montezuma : — Mo, from monlU, a trap ; qiiali, from 
epianliili, an eagle; zo, from zoll, n spine or bleeder; ma, from 
manlli, the hand : the auli is the possessive of all, water, in 
cpianhlli, the eagle. So the word “Montezuma^' was represented 
by a trap, eagle’s head, a spine, a wand, and running water. 

Jlzcoall, means the serpent studded with arrows of obsidian. 


^ See 3\TCmoirc siir VTJcriiiire Fignratii'c cl Pem/urc Vidactique desAnciens 
MexicaineSf p. 1, Patis, 1S«19, T/Iiuprcsaion tie cot ouvi’ago n*est pas torminec. 
This work is noticed in B. tie Bonrbonrg’a vnlmiWc work, in four volumes, 
Jliffloirc dcs Nations Civilisves du Ncxique cl dc VAmt'riqxtc Crnivale, 1857. 
In tlic first volume tlicro is mucli ns to tlio modes of dcciplicring of tlio 
Mexican lucroglyi)liics. 
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j.’jci v,-as the name cf the fourth king of Mexico. He i.s repre- 
sented hy a scii-icntjCOufl, furni.shed with points, or lances of ohsi- 
diau, ii-.iii : easily interpreted phonetically hy the sound of the 
word, or idoographically hy it s grammatical acceptation. But in 
tlte C'"'?. ,0 T'l ,■(Jnro this word is written S3'llahically hy means of 
the root of which is ifr j of the vase, co-mitl, — ^root co, 
and water, ail ; here there is neither ideogr.aphv nor symholism. 
Such words as Poit'i- Xuaicr, Ainrii, il/'./itcieijin, and Ikcoatl, 
we ma_v look upon as so many kej's to the decipherment of 
Mexie.an picture-writing, and where the phonetic, ideographic, 
and s\-mholic arc mixed. I will add a few of the purclj' figu- 
rative reprc.=entntions, which were, doubtless, the groundwork 
of their graphic doings ; — 

Teij tho number three, hy three dots, circles, or lines. 

E-JU, blood. In- red waved lines. 

It-li, obsidian, hy a lance or arrow-head. 

Ixili, tho oj-e, hj- an eye. 

Olli or vUi, Tndian-ruhhcr or a hall, hy a hall. 

T-Ad>, tho nail of a finger, bj' tho nail on a finger, 
tho number two, bj' two dots, circles, or linos. 

Ilumholdt observes that, before tho introduction of the 
hierogb-pliical painting, tho Mexicans nsed a quipn, or knotted 
string.a, for keeping their accounts. This is doubted by 
Prescott ; however, it is assorted that Boturini procured such 
from the Tlascalans, who c.allcd this arrangement Ncpohualt- 
r.itzin. It has boon said that the Chibchas of Bogota used a 
qvipHj this has been denied by Mosquera. The Peruvian quipii 
ma;.' have become known to the Chibchas when the Incarial 
armies, ha-\-ing conquered Quito, marched into the south of 
iSTew Granada. I do not find that the ancient Quitus, or their 
conquerors tlie Scyris, know tho quipn, or knotted coloured 
strings, of the Peruvians. 

Cextuai Aaiekica. Mr. Sqnior distingm’shos widely be- 
tween the system of representation used bj- the Mexicans and 
that used bj* the more advanced Central American nations, 
who attained to a nearly perfect hieroglyphical system, esseu- 
tiallj' phonetic, and to which he believes the languages now 
E-poken bj- the Indians in that country, of which the. Moya 
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may bo taken as an example, bears the same relation tbat tbe 
Coptic Tiras found to sustain to the bieroglypbics of Egypt. 
(IVbilst tbis paper was going tlirougb tlie jjress, tlio Abbe B. 
do Bonrbourg lias communicated to mo tlio discovery at Ma- 
drid of Bishop Landaus Bdacion cle las Oosa^ do Yucatan, say 
of 1570, in ivliicli there is an account of thoMaija Moroghjphic 
alphahot. This is the first of such a character observed in 
the New World, and will shortlj' bo brought by me before the 
Anthropological Society.) 

Nations who could compose, as the early IMcxicaus did, such 
a work as their voluminous Sacred Boohs, which, however, arc 
said to have been taken from an older composition, viz., the 
Bupol Vuh, or sacred book, or history of Guatem.ala, must 
have been further advanced in their own ci\'ilisation than we 
have heretofore supposed. Some details of tho Bopol Vuh* 
will bo found in a paper of mine to tho Boyal Society of 
Litoratui’Cj in their TrausaeUom for 18G3. Las Casas gives 
an account of tho Guatemala Chronicles, composed in figures 
and character.^, by which thc 3 - understood all thej’ wished ; 
and thej' had groat book.s, cnriouslj' and so ingoniouslj' com- 
posed that we might saj- that our letters wore not of vciy 
great importance to them ; but the gi’cnter portion of those 
compilations were burut bv the caily Spanish monks. 

Nicak.uica, Costa Hica, and CniuiQui, the last just within 
the bonndaiy of New Granada. Of Nicaragua and Costa 
Hica, we arc still dependant on i^Ir. Stpiier, who promises de- 
tails connected with tho ancient architecture, sculjiturc, hiero- 
glyphs, and hiugnagos. 

1 now come to a region formerlj- known as Veragua, con- 
taining the interesting district of Chiriqui, or the Vallcj's of 
the hloon. A few jmars since, there were discovered here vast 
assemblages of ancient tombs, containing a largo quantity’- of 
objects, in gold, of men, women, animals, etc., celts and 
pottery jf on the latter wore found figures or characters. The 


*' Seo tlio Ablii- do I5oarl)ourf;'s work on the siih.joot; also, his Grammar of 
Ihc Qiiichi Language, and Drama of the T'lin. Ti'iibiior : London. 

+ Sco iiiy ji!ipor.s to tlio Boeioly of Antiquaries, and to the ethnological 
Society, London, 180.3. 
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mO't intorostiug is the VteOrn Phiinl, or cugi-iivocl rode, :>a 
C aldorn, hT.Is.E. of David. It is fifteen feet high, and fifty 
in circumference, and covered vrith figures representing scor- 
pions, human heads, the snn, other fignres, and peculiar 
characters.* Several columns are seen in the tovm of David, 
Tvhere they have been used for present building purposes ; the 
characters on them differ from those on the Pledra Plntal. 
In this collection of figures, we have a different form from the 
Mexican ; and we have not the cartouche, but single figures, 
as if they were attached to the symbols, — probably the history 
of their meaning. 

ISicw Gr.ASADA. AVe have ever to deplore the untimely 
death of the South American Caldas by the Spanish general, 
Murillo, in 1816, for being a patriot and a philosopher, and 
the burning of twelve cartloads of his manuscripts and books. 
In the former there were, doubtless, details as to the early 
liistoiy of the Chibchas, which might have thrown some light 
upon their approach to the invention of graphic art. Velasco, 
in his Hint, de Quito, says, that the ancient Indians of Nieba 
used hieroglyphics and characters cut, in relief, in stone, many 
of which are to be seen, particularly at the Piedra Piiitada, or 
rather sculptured stone j and that he himself saw these large 
stones, full of hieroglyphics, figures of animals, branches of 
flowers, and other strange characters of various angles and 
figm-es that appeared like numerals. I know of no di’awings 
of these. 

We now come to the period of the Chibchas, whom the 
Spaniards found on the table-lands of Bogota and the neigh- 
bouring country. The government was under two gi'eat chiefs, 
the Zipa, a military one, the Zaque, a pontiff. Their mytholo- 
gical and oiher traditions were peculiar to themselves ; and it is 
to this last, which is in connexion with the graphic art, I have 
to call attention. The priests noted the periods of sacrifice, 
etc., engraving them on stones,-)- with symbols and figures. 
The hieroglyphics, or rather outline of figures connected with 


*■ See drawing in my South American Aniiqiiiiics. 
t See drawings in my South American Antiquities. 
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ii calonclar, one of its readings lieiiig connected ■witli tlio 
Cliibclia nnmcrals. 

1. Aia, is a frog or toad in tlic act of jiiiniiingj water. 

2. Bona, a nose. 

o. Mien, ilic moon, or two C3'cs. 

4. Min/hiea, two closed 03'os, or darlcncss. 

5. Hinea, life, or tlio niiion of two iigiircs, was llic sj’inbol 

of fecnnditj'. 

0. Ta, llic liarvost. 

7. Cahujtqna, granaries, i.s like a. basket. 

8. Bahii::n, tlio tail j figured bj' a cord and pole, bj’ wliicli 

die}- made the circle for tbeir liiibilatioiis and fields. 

0. Aeti, two toads, or one forming from anotlicr. 

10. Uheliihini, n I'cnA ; or mi car. 

20. ftaetn, or Fcliciiv, is moiinl for a toad cniovincr itself 
at full lenglli. ‘ 

Humboldt tells us, tliat in large spaces between tlio Ciissiqui- 
.areaud llie .Alabajai, onl>- iiiliabited by tlio tapir and the social 
iijies, and wliolh’ destitiiti' of buinan beings, figures graven on 
roelcs show that these wildernesses were once the .seat of some 
degree of inlelh'etual eiilture. Between 2° and -F N. are 
fiiniid roek.s of granite covered with colossal ligures of alli- 
gators, jagilar.s, the sun, moon, and domestic utensils. Hum- 
boldt is inelined to view these remains as traces of an ancient 
civilisation, belonging, perhaps, to an e)ioch when the tribes, 
whom we now distingui.sh bj- various ajipellntions, were .still 
unknown, iruinboldt, in hi.s Tvavrh, ii, p. tJO-j, sa\'s, the 
" Amazon stones’'’ are of green jade, and found in possession 
of the Indians of llio Negro, worn .suspended from the neck, 
like amulets, loaded with in.scription.s and ligures, and are 
vestiges of anterior civilisations, not the work of the prc.scnt 
owners. 

Kcf.tnor., or Quito. The hdlowing is about all that has 
been preserved of the first races we know !in_vthing of. That 
there was a ruler called the Quit 11, who was comiuered bj- the 
Ciiranes, a coast, nation, about 080 A.n. AVc know nothing ns 
to their grajihic records, but that they had sm.all jiiecos of 
wood, cliij", and slonc.s, of various sizes, colours, and forms, bj' 
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ivliicli they expressed principal occiirronccs ; ilicso were kept 
in compartments in their temples, tomhs, and dwellings. Ac- 
cording (o tho reading of these coloured stones by the early 
Spanii.rds, from infoimation given by tho Indians, seven Imn- 
dred years is allowed for tho reigns of eighteen or nineteen 
Scyris, up to the death of tho last, Cachi Dnchicela, who was 
conquered by Hnayna-Capac, in 1197, a.d. All I have to 
offer of the graphic art of tho ScNwis (sec p. 93 of my Soitih 
Ahii'i‘!>'C'n Aiiii'p’Hicx), is something like an inscription on an 
cmbo‘-scd gold carlet, lately found in a tomb at Cuenca, in tho 
county of tho ancient Caiiare.s. It may, pcrhajts, bo only 
ornamental. 

Pnr.r. In reg.ard to graphic memorials, I will just advert 
to I’ernando iMoutesino.s, but wbo is not a good authority. 
At tho beginning of llie .'ccond half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, he completed his manuscripts relating to tho Jlisioi-ia 
Aiifir/t'a ihl Peru, which were deposited in tho convent of San 
Jose in Seville. Some ttro hundred years afterwards (in 
lS-19), these memorials came to light. Montosinos indulged 
in tho dream that Peru was the land of Opbir of the times of 
Solomon, and that America had been peopled bj' rcjjoated 
emigrations from Armenia. 

Five hundred years after the deluge begins tho list of tho 
Peruvian rulers. His third ruler is Huainaevi-Pishua ; during 
his reign tho use of letters was known (?) and the miiaufiis 
or learned men, taught astrologv', and the art of writing on 
plantain leaves (?) Sixty-fifth nder, Titu, there was civil war. 
I’cru counted many simultaneous tyrants. All was in con- 
fusion, and civil disturbances caused the entire loss of letters, 
ffitu looked upon letters as tlie source of public troubles ; and 
when an amauta, some years after he had been on the throne, 
invented a new sort of characters, the king had him imt to 
death. Seventy-eighth ruler, Topa Cauri Pachacuti VI. The 
ninth j-ear of his reign is said to correspond with 3,o00 after 
the deluge. He prohibited the people ho conquered from 
using tho i^i'cUca — a .species of paper, made from plantain 
loaves, to write upon, — and the use of letters ; but he intro- 
duced tho use of the quipii, or knotted strings. It is some- 
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times asserted that the more ancient Peruvians had two kinds 
of writing, — or rather means of communicating their ideas ; 
the one was by a figurative character, of which no reliable 
account exists ; the other, of knots made on coloured strings, 
viz., the Before examining the quipu, I will notice the 

old engravings on stone, scattered about Peru. 

At the Corralones, eight leagues north of Arequipa, are a 
multitude of sculjDtures on granite, representing figures of 
animals, flowers, and fortifications, which, according to 
Tsclmdi,=>-' may toll of events anterior to the times of the 
Incas. In many parts of Peru, chiefly in situations greatly 
elevated above the level of the scti, are vestiges of inscrip- 
tions, very much obliterated by time. One represents such a 
stone, two feet broad, which Tschndi found in an ancient set- 
tlement a league from Huari. In the town of Huaytara, there 
arc ruins similar to those of Old Huanneo ; and here is a mass 
of granite, many square yards in size, with coarse engravings 
like those of Corralones. We are told that, in the last ocntuiy, 
a missionai-y .among the Panes of the Ucaj-ali reported to have 
found thereabouts manuscripts on a paper made of the plan- 
lain loaf, with hia-ocil jiphs cnvl Kimple charuciers, containing, 
according to the Indiana, the histoiy of their ancestors. It 
remains to be asccj'taincd whether they referred to the history 
of a nation who came from the north or cast, or whether this 
is a vestige of an ancient ci\'ilisation of tliat rogioji. Tschndi 
informs us that, among the Indians of the Uc.ayali of the pre- 
sent time, at the birth of a child, the name of some animal is 
given to it; the witnesses of the ceremony mark, wdth a 
wooden pencil, some hicroglyphical characters on two leaves, 
which arc carefully preserved, and on the death of the Indian, 
dcjjositcd in the grave with him. 

Among the sacred ijottory from the Peruvian tombs, there 
is one in the form of a human figure, as seen in Eivero and 
Tschndi ; they suppose it to bo that of a priest offering the 
sacrifice (of chiclia , — a drink made from Indian corn), or im- 
])loring a good harvest. Hero a mystic belt is worn ; I think 


See Eivoi'o and TsoUndl, Peruvian Antiquities. 
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it means something more than mere ornamentation. Jfc may 
have heon fonncl at Pachacamac. In the British JIusenm is a 
vase of a female figure ; may be that of n priestess of some 
of the coast nations. It has sis angular figures on the fore- 
head, and something like a square tablet on the breast. In 
my Suiifh Amcncan AiilitjuiliKit, I gave a drawing of a painted 
vase from the Ghimu country of 'I’rujillo. The vase I have 
deposited in the British Museum. It was, probablj’’, their god 
of war. The head is that of their wild pig. The dress is 
symbolic. It holds a club in the loft hand, a shield and 
arrows in the right. There are two symbols j one is like an 
insect flying, something similar to a figure on the Athenian 
vase of Electivi at the tomb of Agamemnon. 

Tile Perin-iaii Calendar, or Zodiac. This I consider one ol 
(he most inlei-csting Peruvian momnnents. It is of gold, and 
was found, not many years since, in a tomb at Cuzco ; it came 
into the po.sscssion of General Echenique. Sir. Markham, 
when in Lima, took a drawing of it, and in his Gw.:ro tnul 
hiiiiH refers to it thus : “I have seen a golden breastplate, or 
sun, and the figures upon it ara stamped, being convc.'c on the 
outer side.” Jlr. Jlarkhani was good enough to give mo this 
drawing. On examination I suppose it to be an Incarial 
c.alcndar, or zodiac, and the only example I know of. Here 
arc figures of the sun, moon, stara, and other representations. 
In my work on Snpfh Aiitfricnn AiifirjuUics I give a dran’ing 
and details of this object. Acosta (book v, cap. viii, p. 207), 
says the Peruvians had .sjunbolictil paintings ; for at the be- 
ginning of the conquest (lie Indians made their confessions 
by paintings and characters, some of which indicated the Ten 
Goniinaudnients. Such a passage ns the above might lead ns 
to infer that the “ symbolical paintings” were of Peiaivian 
origin ; but from what I can make out, I fear it is more likely 
that the fir.st Spanish monks and missionaries originated the 
idea of .speaking to the ear through the eye, that is, expressing 
sounds by means of outline, which was, however, familiar to 
the .ancient Mexicans. In 18Gb, my friend, Mr. Helsby, 
showed mo the photograph of the skin of an animal nath 
jjcculiar charactcr.s on it; his brother had taken it at La Paz, 
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in Bolivia. Mr. Helsby informed me that, being in Valparaiso in 
1858, lie showed the photogmph to Tschndi, who promised to 
examine the said sldn when he got to La Paz. This he did, 
and wrote to Mr. Helsby that the characters on the. skin were, 
most probably, indicative of some Christian forms of worship). 
This infoimation takes away at once the idea that the charac- 
ters were ancient Peruvian. In 1862, a friend of mine, just 
returned from Bolivia, informed me that Tschndi went to the 
museum of La Paz to inspect the figured skin,* and at first 
thought he had fallen upon a specimen of pre-historical Ay- 
mara -writing. This idea Tschudi communicated to a lady of 
La Paz, who told him that similar figured skins were still done 
by an old Indian at the village of Collocollo (a few miles east 
of the ruins of Tia-Huanaco), and could be purchased for a 
dollar. This fact was proved to Tschudi ; and that it was a 
figurative way resorted to, most probably, by the firat Spanish 
priests to teach the Aymard Indians to pray, confess, and give 
them an idea of the ceremony of the Mass. 

The Perurian Quiimi-f The Inca race does not appear to 
have had any characters for simple sounds ; but they had a 
method by which the}’- incorporated ideas, which consisted in 
the dextrous iutortivining of knots and strings so as to 
render them auxiliaries to the memory, namely by the quipu. 
It was generally of twisted wool, consisting of a cord as the 
base of the document, and of threads, more or less fine, 
fastened by knots to it. These threads included the contents 
of the qm'pu expressed by knots. The size of the quipu 
varied •, sometimes the base-cord was five or six yards long, at 
others, not more than a foot j the pendant strings rarely ex- 
ceeded a yard and a half. Some have been met with weigliing 
over twenty-five pounds in weight. The difierent colours of 
the threads had difierent meanings ; thus, red signified war or 
a soldier j yellow, gold j the white, silver or peace j the green, 
maize, etc. In the arithmetical system, a single knot was ten j 
two knots joined, twenty; a knot doubly intertwined, one 


* I am told tliat tliere tiro two or three of these pictiixed skhis in the 
museum of La Paz. 

t From Quejaanij the Quichua verb "to count by knots/’ 
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Inindi-ed j triplVj one thousand j two of the last united, two 
thousand, etc. Not only is the colour and mode of malring the 
knots to he considered, but even the mode of twisting the 
threat!, and particularly the distance of the knots from the 
junction of the thread with the base of the cords, are of great 
importance to a proper undei’stamding of the quijpu. 

It is probable that these knots were first applied to pur- 
poses of enumeration J but in course of time this art was 
so much perfected that the qxdpu-camayus,* or readers of 
these records, attained the art of expressing by knots his- 
torical relations, laws, etc., so as to transmit to their descend- 
ants the most striking events, and thus the quipu, or knotted 
coloured strings, supplied the place, in a measure, of docu- 
ments and chronicles. When a quipit came from a distance, 
it was accompanied by a verbal commentary, to indicate the 
subject matter of which it treated. The officials had ceitain 
signs at the commencement of the mother-thread, or base- 
cord, which at times had a meaning intelligible to them only. 
Repeated attempts made in one day to read the quipus have 
proved failures. Each single knot represents some notion or 
thought, while there is wanting (for a meaning) the con- 
jimctions or hnks. Besides, there is another impediment in 
the interpretation of the quipiis found in the tombs, and that 
is, the want of a verbal commentary to explain the subject 
matter of the document. It is supposed that there are In- 
dians in Peru who know how to decipher many of these in- 
tricate memorials, but that they guard their knowledge as a 
sacred secret inherited from their ancestors. One of the 
Inca Pachacutec’s sayings was,Se who would dare to count the 
starr of Jinaven, not hiowing the meaning of the hnots on the 
qvipv, is only to he laughed at. A quipu, disinterred near the 
Temple of Pachacamac, near Lima, consisted of a thick cord 
to serve as a base, and of strings more or less thick of twisted 
wool, in which are knots at certain distances. The strings, 
some two or three feet in length, are of various colom’S. 

A fanciful reading of the Quipu. In the first volume of the 


From the Qiiichua verh ‘^to create,” or, camani. 
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Mercurio Fcruano, 1791j it is observed, that tbe Fenivian 
Letters of Madame Grafigny incited a member of the academy 
of La Crusca, about 1750, to describe the quipu with too 
much assurance, and might lead some to believe that he was a 
quipu-camayoc of the Incas. In Silvestre^s large work on 
graphic art, it is stated that the said academician supposed a 
system of coloured strings, the five principal of which should 
represent the vowels. The same academician drew up the 
plate belonging to the notice, and framed an alphabet to it, 
which did not appear inconvenient, at least to his imaginative 
mind. It has for its groundwork forty Quichua words. The 
first is FacJiacamac, God, or. Creator of earth ; and if he re- 
quired to write the last syllable, mac, four knots must be made 
on the string, which, conventionally, represents Fachaeamac. 
He intended this system for the amusement of the Duchess of 
San Severino. 

Spurious Qvipn. In the Westminster Reviciv, xi, 1829, there 
is an elaborate review, by General T. Porronet Thomiison, of 
A Frospcchis of the Qvipola, printed by J. Phair, 69, Peter 
Street, Westminster, 1827, C^mo, p. 18, In the prospectus 
it is stated, that one Alexander Strong purchased this quipn 
and box from the mate of a merchant brig, Eobert Baker, for 
ten povuids. Baker said it had como into the possession of a 
native of Lyons, Eosenberg V estus, who got it from the family 
of a chief in Chile, of the Guarcos (?) who considered himself 
a descendant of the Incas, and who had fled from Pern to 
avoid the Spaniards. In the fourth volume of Lord Kings- 
borough’s large work on Mexican Fictiire Writing, there is a 
drawing of this spurious qniqm, also, of the top and sides of 
the box ; the front view reminds one rather of Warwick Castle 
than the Temple of the Sunj and in vol. vi, p. 271, of same, 
Mox. Antiq., is the folloiving, relating to this, which I call a 
spurious qui.pxi : — 

'“■ Some quipus, alleged to be Peruvian, are in Lord Eangs- 
borough's possession ; they are in a lai’ge gilt box, curiously 
carved. These quipus, — which, perhaps, are Chilian instead 
of Pemvian, and modem instead of ancient, — ^if they are a 
forgery, at least display ingenuity on the jiurt of the person 
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wlio composed fchoin. They eonsiat of knotted strings of cat- 
gut, which are fastened in loops upon different rings, each 
ring forming a separate history, and the loops following in 
their proper order on the rings; the first loop being read 
downwards, — or, in other words, the knots counted from the 
upper extremity which joins the ring to the lower extremity, 
which meets it again. These knots are of different colonrs, 
and it is impossible not to imagine that in the arrangement of 
the knots, first in loops which fasten at the ends like a neck- 
lace, and afterwards of the loops themselves on rings, they 
nearly correspond in outward appearance to the ancient Peru- 
vian qui^u. The name of Eegisbroa de Samalea, which Garcia 
gives in his second book of the Origin of the Indias to the Meal 
Qidpus, as well as his description of them, are singulaily ap- 
plicable to these referred to.” 

In M. E. Rivero's Beaearehes, published in Brussels not 
long since, in the second volume, it is stated that this qtiipu 
consists of seven bundles of knots of various sizes, colours, 
and forms. Th<^ are cords made of the intestines of animals, 
and refer, as is aaid, to the history of the New World up to 
its discoveiy by Columbus (?) It 1^ a sort of glossary, com- 
posed of fine slips of dressed leather, painted with various 
sorts of knots along the said slips. On tiie opposite sside of 
each knot is a word or signification in Latin, and the mter> 
mediate spaces— or between knot and knol^are adorned with 
figures. Rivero supposed that this had been done by some 
missionary. 

Chue. Frezier informs us that tiie Araucanos, to keep the 
account of their flocks aud preserve the memory of particular 
affairs, make use of knots of wool, which, by the variety of 
colours and knotting, serve instead of characters and wiiting. 
The knowledge of tiiese knots, which they call quipoe (which I 
suppose they have leMnt from the Peruvimas), is a science and 
a secret which parents do not reveal to their sons till they are 
about to die ; and, as it often happens, that for want of a' 
ready wit they do not comprehend the mystery, those knots 
occasion them to mistake, and so become of no use. To 
supply the want of Avriting, they employ those who have good 
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memories of llie ill-nsagc of tlie iSpaniards towards tlieir an- 
cestors, wlien they subdued them, which perpetuates their 
aversion for them ; but when they ore jjut in mind of the ad- 
vantages they aftenvards gained over those strangers, when 
these drove them from five towns they had built in their 
countiy, their natural fierceness revives, and they only wish 
for another opportunity to drive them again from Conception. 
This was written about 1712. In 1792, according to Steven- 
son, a 3'cvolt of the Araucanos took place near A^aldivia, and, 
on the trial of the accomplices, hi nr icon (one of them) declared 
that the signal sent by Lepitrarn was a piece of wood, it was 
sjjlit, and found to contain the finger of a Spaniard ; it was 
wrapped round witli thread having a fringe at one end, made 
of red, black, blue, and white woi’stcd ; that on the black was 
tied by Leijitram, — four knots to intimate that it was the 
fourth day after the full moon that the bearer left Paquipilli ; 
that on the white were ton knots, indicating that ton days 
after that date the revolt would take place ; that on the red 
was to bo tied, by the por.son who received it, a knot if ho 
as.sistcd in the revolt, but if ho refused, ho was to tic a knot 
of the blue and rod joined together; so that, according to the 
route enjoined by Lepitrara, he would be able to discover, on 
the return of the messenger, how many friends would join 
liim ; and if he dissented, ho would know who it was by the 
place when the knot uniting the two threads was tied. So, 
although thej’ may have had the Perurian thej' had also 

means of making one for tlicmsclvos. 

Jirsiimo. In the pi'cccding observations, I have adverted to 
the languages of the Now Woi'ld, which do not appear to have 
any connexion whatever with those of other portions of the 
globe, save and except some few words which may be traced 
to natural sounds. Language in Mexico and Central America 
was represented bj’’ figurative and even idiogi-aphic signs when 
first risited by the Spaniards ; but there had existed a pre- 
Mexican period, or periods, in which there appears to Imvc been 
known something more advanced ; but no trace of an alphabet 
has yet been presented to us. In Bogotd wo find prc-Chibcha 
and Chibcha periods, languages, and figurative representations. 
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l-.nt quite different to those of Jlcxico. If ive go to Peru, Tee 
discover the remeins of pre-Incarial titneSj ivith their monn- 
mont; of stone, covered tvith Avell-scnlptured figurative and 
other objects, but vrithout hieroglyphics. When we come to 
the Incaidal rimes of Manco Capac and his successors, we have 
the fine Quichua language in particular, but there is no 
alphabet. 

Isumcration has commenced generally in America by count- 
ing the fingers and toes. Some of such systems have been 
circumscribed, whilst those of Mexico and Pent coiild go to 
any extent ; however, here again figures had not been arrived 
at. In Mexico, strokes, or lines and dots, were used ; and in 
Peru, one of the principal uses of the knots on the quipu 
is to serve the purpose of numbers. 

Wc are accustomed to hear of the " semi-civilisation” of 
the iSew World; but I would ask, bearing in mind what I 
have brought forward in this paper ns to the mental actions of 
the Eed man, whether the intellectual development, which was 
found there by the Spaniards, was not rather nearly the full 
extent of civilisation the aborigines could arrive at, and this 
in conformity with the mental powers the Eed species had 
been endowed with. I do not quite mean to say that their 
peculiar intelligence could or cannot accept somewhat of the 
civilisations of other species of men ; but as yet we have to 
learn how much, and if their mental organisation can be 
brought up equal to the intelligence of the White man; 
then, independent of the mental, there are the physical 
differences. 

As regards the generally red colour of the skin ; the smaller 
and differently formed cranium, the brain of which would con- 
form to it ; from what we know of some physical characteristics 
of the braiu of the Negro, it may be supposed that the brain 
of the Eed man has its own physical and even mental differ- 
ences when compared with that of the White man ; the mental 
in particular may account for the Eed man's peculiar civilisa- 
tion. There are also osteological differences ; and from obser- 
vations as to some not over-satisfactory peculiarities in regard 
to the progeny of the IVhite and Indian, which w’ould lead 


o 
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ns to infei’ that there are some peeuliarities in the genprativo 
organSj — shouhl. this fact he sufficiently proyedj it ivill he in 
favour of jiolygcuistic vice's. 

Looking vith somevhat of a critical ej’^o at the foians of tho 
languages, nuinhcrs, vant of alphabets or 2>nrc hieroglyphics, 
architecture, forms of gOA'cmniont, anti especially tho vci'y 
little ho has learnt from the White, I have placed the American 
aborigen about third in the descending scale of separate 
species. From ■\vhnt wc know, after more than three centuries 
and a half of observation of the Fed inan, it may bo ques- 
tioned vhctlicr ho can advance much farther than liis own 
peculiar orgnnisniion allows him. If wc hold the opinion 
of tho unity of tho limnan species, and that the New World 
was jicoplcd from the Old, any language or civilisation taken 
then, is lo.st, for no t race of any eastern or western tongue is 
to bo found in America. If wo side with tho polygenist 
view, — and what I have presented in this paper tends to that 
direction, — find it to be the more logical inference. Blu- 
menbaeh, with unit}- views, g.avc ns five races; Pritchard, 
sciv'?! ; other writers many more. On the other side of the 
question, among tho polygenists, in Nolt and Gliddon wc have 
vifii gi'oat realms, or, in other tvords, eiijhl different creations, 
wliich some otlmologists liave further extended. 



"^1. — I'iVij (TiK? iVs I)}1i(ihila»is. By AVm. T. Pnm'UAnn, Esq., 
F.A.S.L., F.U.G.S. 


Tiir. i.slamlcr.s of ilic Pacific, with their coral-boniitl homes, 
pre.sent a field for research and ohservniion at once cxtcii.sivo 
and intcrostinrr. The quc.stion, “ \^^le!lce came they?” has 
ofrcii been asked, and 0 = variously answered. 'Without .sketch- 
ing' the theories ihai have been advanced to account for their 
origin, I .shall .simply collate the resnlt.s of my personal observ- 
ations while residing amongst them daring a jicriod of fifteen 
j’cars, — limiting ni}' remarks, on the present occasion, more 
immediately to Fiji, Tonga, and Samoa, whicli groups lie con- 
tiguous to each other, — from Fiji, in the west, eastward two 
hundred .and fifty miles to Tonga, and thence north-cast about 
five hundred miles to Satnoa. 

The people who vou: inhabit the.se three group.s are more or 
less tnixed raco.s, though originally they wore unquestionably 
totally distinct. The S.amonn.s and the Tongans have identi- 
cally the same origin ; the latter, however, shewing now a 
greater intennixtnrc with their nearer neighbours, the Fijians, 
than the former. The Fijians have q distinct origin. I'ho 
foiancr are unqucstionabl}' of Malay origin, the latter of Papuan. 

Look at ihe Fijian. Ilis slrin is dark, rough, harsh; his 
hair, naturally black and copious, is bushy, pcnsistontly frizzled, 
almost wiiT. Indeed, it seems something between hair and 
wool. Hi.s beard, of the same texture, is equally profuse and 
bu.sliy, and is his greatest pride. Hi.s stature is large, but 
somewhat le.ss than that of the Tongan or Samoan ; his mus- 
cular development is more perfect, while his limbs are less 
rounded, and his figure generally slighter. His eye is restless, 
his manner suspicious, his movements light and active. Look 
now at the pure Tongan or Samoan. His slcin is a dark red- 
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disli-hrown, smootli and soft ; Ms hair^ thongi. natnrally black 
and copions, is coarse, seldom ■wavy, generally straight. He 
is almost beardless, and abhors a hairy chin. His stature is 
herculean, his limbs -well rounded, his figure symmetrical. 
His manner quiet and confiding ; Ms action is strikingly grace- 
ful. His eye soft and subdued j Ms movements lack energy 
and quickness. Compare, further, the profile of the Fijian 
■with the profile of the Tongan or Samoan, and it is at once 
observed that the former is more prominent than the latter ; 
the forehead higher and more expansive. 

But though their origin is thus apparently so distinct, there 
is, at the present day, clearly traceable a wide-spread inter- 
mixture of the two races inhabiting these three gronps. Tak- 
ing first the Fijians, as nearest’ the locality whence they 
all primarily came, the Papuan stock is found paramount, 
tinctured ■with a Malay element as we advance through this 
extensive group, eastward to^wards the Tongan Malays. StiU 
advancing eastward till we reach the home of the Tongans, 
we find amongst them distinct traces of a Papuan element, im- 
ported from , the Fijian Papuans. Again advancing till we 
reach tho Samoans, we find they are the Tongans, ■with traces 
of the Tongan tinctui-e of the Fijian Papuans. As an illustra- 
tion (selected at random from among many) of this groupal 
intermingling of the Polynesian Malays with the Fijian Pa- 
jjuans, I name the Samoan chief, Pnlepule, whose progenitors, 
some generations back, sprang from Tonga, where, again, the 
family traces early maternal connexion with Fiji. And tho 
features, and general development of tMs cMef Pulepule, carry 
unmistakable evidence of this fusion of the two races. 

On the western coasts of Fiji, there are traces, supported in 
some instances by family traditions, of an intermixture ■with the 
people of Rotuma, an island some 300 miles westward of Fiji. 
The natives of Rotuma distinctly trace their origin to Samoa, 
whence, they say, their forefathers drifted in canoes many 
generations since. And their language, their manners and 
customs, their physical development and general appearance 
corroborate the tradition beyond a doubt. In the Macuata 
(= Matlmaia) district, on the north-western coast of Fiji, I 
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have Leard rci-y old men relate traditions of the arrivals of 
Samoans in their neiglihourliood, wlio had drifted airay from 
their homes 'while out on fishing expeditions ; hut I could find 
no dij-ect descendants from them, preserving their pedigree, 
in any of the local families. And here I cannot omit reference 
to the fact, that a valley, with its approaches to the sen shore, 
on the eastern aspect of the island of Wakain, in the very 
centre of the ITiji group, has the name of Samoa. The valley 
has long been uninliahited, and there is no tradition respect- 
ing the name or the locality ; no tribe that claims either the 
one or the other as its distinct appellation or its early home. 
But still, I cannot resist the conjecture of an old Fijian priest, 
that it is the only vestige of a hapless party of Samoans, who, 
in the remote past, were blown away from their homes, and 
whose descendants have been exterminated in the wars, of 
which Wakaia has been the frequent field. In the district of 
Eewa, and the contiguous island of Kadavu ( = Kandavu), 
in the south-eastern limits of the group, there is, at the pre- 
sent day, a tribe known as the “ V oso-namu,” which main- 
tains a distinct social and political status in Fiji, and which 
traces its origin to the crew of a fleet of war-oanoos that was 
blown away from Tonga-tabu, and drifted to Kandavu, many 
generations since. Those of the crew who survived the perils 
of the storm and the wreck, took to themselves Fijian -wives, 
and taught their offspring the language, the customs, the tra- 
ditions, and the worship of the gods of the land they had in- 
voluntarily left; and it is the pride of these descendants of 
those old drifted sailors to maintain Ihe highest reputation in 
Fiji for smart seamanship and the fleetness of their canoes, as 
well as to cherish their Tongan antecedents. 

This intermixture of the Polynesian Malaya with the Fijian 
Papuans dates from a remote period — ^the period anterior to 
the custom of killing and eating all who might happen to di-ift 
to Fiji. That this custom, as well as some others, is of compara- 
tively modem date, I conceive is unquestionable. The very 
old men of Fiji — the repositories of their early lore, — unani- 
mously maintain that there was a time when it did not exist. 
An octogenarian priest — the same mentioned by Dr. Seemann 
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ill his Narrative/^* — ^who lived in iihe valley of Namosi, fimily 
maintained this to he the fact, in the foIIo\ring account of the 
origin, of the custom: — ^^*In olden times, before my gi’eat- 
gi'andfather’s great grandfather was a priest of l^amosi, there 
were no wars, and many more people and towns than now. 
The chirfs were contented to live on their own lands. They 
had not learned to steal each other’s women. They had not 
become jealous of each other. People who came to Fiji in 
their canoes, and said that th^ had been blown away from 
tlieir own lands by strong win^ — the lands which their gods 
had given them, — ^were not killed. They were allowed to 
dwell amongst the Fijians, and were considered as of the family 
of the chief in whose land th^ arrived. When wars began in 
Fiji, they helped the chiefs with whom they lived. But after- 
wards, some of these drifted strangers made trouble; they 
made things bad after they had become one with the tribe 
amongst whom they lived. Th^ thought they were veiy 
poweiful. They had passed through the storms of the sea^ 
and so they thought they could do anything. Some of them 
killed the chiefs of Fiji with whom they lived, and took them 
women, while war was going on, with another chief. Some of 
them tried to make th^nselves diiefs. They said their gods 
were more poweiful than the gods of FijL This made the 
priests angiy. So the priests told the chiefs the gods were 
angiy, and that the gods said all who came from other lands 
to Fiji must be killed. The J>rie8ts said tlm gods had allowed 
tliese strangers to kill the chiefs and to take their wives, 
because they -were angry with the chiefs for letting these 
strangers live in the land which Uie gods had given to the 
Fijians only. So the chiefs became afraid of the anger of our 
gods, and killed all the people that came to Fiji in canoes. 
The priests said that the gods had told them no chief who was 
killed by a stranger from another land should live in Bui*otu; 
and that when the gods were pleased with the chiefs who 
obeyed the priests, they would send g^reat winds to blow people 
to Fiji, that the chiefs might kill the stnmgers, and keep their 
canoes and their women. So the strangers who came to Fiji 

** Ftii ; ai; Accoimf of a OovemmaA 1/unon lo the or Fijian Istands, 

in 1800 and 1861. By Dr. Seemonn. 
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were Idlledj because the gods said it should be so.'^ This old 
man Wy believed that it i-eaUy was the -will of the gods that 
every hapless castaway on the shores of Fiji should be killed. 

The Tongans carefully oncoui-aged the Fijians to settle in 
their islands. And from the close proximity of Tonga to Fiji, 
thei'e has, undoubtedly, been a regular intercourse between 
the two groups, and a corresponding commixture of the races, 
for many ages ; though, in Fiji, the commixture of the races 
was chiefly limited to the eastern districts, where, protected by 
the ties of conaanguimty, the Tongan visitors seem to have been 
exempt from the custom nnder which sh-aiig&i-s drifting to Fiji 
were killed. The early Tongans who were blown to Fiji by 
the strong trade winds hefore that custom was initiated, kept 
in mind the direction of their own islands, as well as the very 
short time they were diiflang from one group to the other. 
Thns they were emboldened to seek their lost homes. Starting 
on their return expeditions only with a fair and steady west 
wind, they reached their islands in safe^ in two or three days 
at most. And the wonderful narratives these retmued wan* 
derers earned to their countaymen respecting the productions 
of Fiji— precisely suited as they were to their wants,— led to 
the organisation of regultir exp^tions to visit their new-found 
neighbours. In this way was the early intBreourse of these 
two groups established j and os this inteicoui'se became fre- 
quent (maiutained chiefly by the Tongans for the puipose of 
supplying themselves with canoes built of the superior timbers 
of hHjl), a steadily increasing commixture of the two races com- 
menced, and nov), in the eastern districts of Fiji, which border 
on the Tongan gi-oup, this intermixture, as ahesdy intimated, 
is so genei'al and so maiked, that it is at once perceptible, 
and gives a character to the natives which readily distinguishes 
them from those of the interior of the largei* central islands, 
where the Papuan stock seems almost untinctiu’edj and also 
distinguishes them from those of the west coasts of the gi’oup, 
where the commixture of races has been much less, havino- 
been limited almost to tbe few early arrivals Rotuma and 
Samoa previously mentioned. There are distinct traditions in 
Fiji and in Tonga which corroborate this early intercom'se of the 
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two groups — one of whicli has been cited by Dr. Seemann, — 
the Tongan tradition which traces the origin of tatooing to Fiji. 

Between Samoa and Tonga, there has been a steady inter- 
course for many ages. The same people and speaking really 
the same language, and iite relative position of the two 
groups generally favouring with a fair wind the voyage either 
way, the absence of this early intercourse would, perhaps, 
have been more surprising than the fact that it really was 
maintained regularly in their frail canoes. One of the very 
earliest traditions of Samoa relates the adventures of two 
sisters. Ana and Tua, and their brother Sagana {Sangana), 
who sailed from Tonga to Samoa and landed at the west end 
of Upolu, the central island of the group. From these three, 
the present political districts of Upolu are still named. Ana, 
the elder sister, occupied the western end of the island, which 
is styi called Aana, and where the spear and the club are still 
cherished as apportioned to it by" her. Tua, the younger 
sister, travelling to the east end, settled there, which district 
still bears her name, Atua, and maintains the jilamMng stick as 
the emblem she assigned to it. The brother, Sangana, settled 
in the intermediate district, which still retains his name, 
Sangana, with the orator’s JlyJlap as the distinction he bore. 
There are also Samoan traditions as well as Tongan tradi- 
tions, which celebrate the exploits of their chiefs in an invasion 
of Samoa by the Tongans, and there are localities in the inte- 
rior of Upolu, which are shown (and present visible traces in 
the remains of a stone wall) as the limits to which the Tongans 
reached in the war. 

Though there are now no visible traces of any direct com- 
mixture with the Fijians, there are many legends among the 
Samoans in which the heroes and heroines are gods and 
goddesses, princes and princesses of Fiji. These legends 
show a very ancient knowledge of the existence of the Fijians, 
together with a very clear appreciation of their peculiar cus- 
toms and habits, and which imply a very early direct inter- 
course between the two groups. The following is a speci- 
men, — a legend which I had from an old chief-orator (“ tula- 
fale-sili”) of Saluafata, now dead, whose name was “ Lo Pule.” 
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“ Sinn wns (\ vory bcnuiiftil Satnoan jiriiicccsj rolntnd to nil 
the great chiefs of her day, whose heart the handsoiiK“:l. and 
Imivest of Tonga’s chiefs had failed to ■\nn. The linndsoniest 
and In-ivest of her own land had failed before them, 'J’lie 
fame of Iier beanly had spread to 'J’oiiga, iiiid from 'J’onga (o 
I’iji. ■ Tigilau (='J'ingilan) the son of 'J’lii Vili, dulermiiu'd to 
visit the beantifnl princess whom all had failed to win. In tho 
prime of her beauty, young Tingilan, guided by two favourite 
turtles in the seivice of his gods, and followed by a fleet of 
war canoes, an’ivod at Samoa. lland.'Ome and merry, brave 
and eloipient, he won the heart of the beantifnl Sina. 'J'he 
jealousy of (be youtii,' chiefs of her own land, would not sailer 
her to fidli.w tlie .sininger chii'f. Tingilan told her that in his 
land the will ef the Son of Tui Viti knew no eheck, and ho 
prepared to muster his crew to fight for her. She cooled his 
impetuotis ardour by telling bim tbnt 'Sina could not w.alk to 
flic c.anoe t'f Tingihm, the son of 'J'ui Vili, ihn''Ugh the blood 
of her relations.’ She told him ‘the moon was round and bright,’ 
and asked ' hov.- many men could overcome the resist.-inco of one 
woman and a few iittendimf girls, if found strolling quiellj* on 
the sc.a-shorc in the light of that full moon 'r' 'J’ingilau wn.s 
silent. lie examined his mind. Then he told the heatilifnl Sina 
that he would retire to drink /.•lira (/’I’pcr nu thiintiVinn) with 
the chiefs of hi.s canoes. Sina imder.stood him, and awaited the 
time for her stroll on the sandy beach in the tpiiet moonlight. 
Around the h'lcn-hivl sat Tingilan, tho son of ’Tai A’ifi, 
and hi= chosen chiefiains, tho trusty eajilains of his fleet. 
Tingilan sjioke to them; — 'iSly father, Tai '\'iti, your chief, 
will not let you laud in our Vili, if the Round of the drum and 
the conch do not proclaim the presence of the hcautifn! Sina, 
whoia all other chiefs have failed to v.'in. 'J’his night, as thi! 
rising tide wets the pole that moors the canoe, and the cold 
land breeze brings sleep to the Samoan, — have your 


s 'J’lio eiiirc'-ion SaTiio.'ia” Inis roferonco to (lio cnslnni of Pincav. 

inir (lie Ijo'ly with (iirjnrrir, — tlic rtnigc of llic Sniiioans, 'I'lio oxprc'.'.ion 
ivoiilil be acetplcil iiitli salisfuclion by n .Sanmaa, ii-s jinlieatiaff bis liijhU-r 
rbin in companion with llic father atin of tlic Fijian. 'ITie oxpressiou 
furliier carrier with it an idea of diuidyipiii. 
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sails ready and your paddles ont.^ Tingilau, tlie son of Tui 
Viti, drank Lis Icava and returned to tLe beautiful Sina. 
Quietly Le wLispered in Ler listening ear , — ‘ I tLink one cLief, 
■witL three or four faithful slaves, could overcome the resist- 
ance of a jirincess and her three or four attendant girls, as 
they stroll on the lonely sea-shore to Tvatch the rising tide and 
the setting moon.’ Sina whispered, — “^Tingilau, the son of 
Tui Viti, may know by making the attempt.’ The attendants 
of Sina sang songs that extoUcd her beauty. The chorus to 
each song told that no chief could win her heart or cany her 
olf. The attendants of Tingilau, the son of Tui Viti, sang the 
deeds of theh chief. The ohoms* told the failure of his suit 
to win the heart of Sina, and the return to Viti without the 
beautiful princess. — The midnight was past, the moon was 
towards the west. Sina and five girls were on the sandy 
beach, their feet just bathed by the rising tide. Tingilau, the 
son of Tui Viti, was there with five faithful slaves. Each lifted 
his silent burden and bore her to the canoe of Tingilau. The 
mooring polet were loft, the sails filled to the cool land breeze. 
The yellow Samoans slept. The beautiful Sina, who had 
drawn to Samoa so many young chiefs from other lands, with 
their fine mats edged with the feathers of the red paroquette, 
and their biilliant headdresses of shining nautilus shell, and 
their rich necklaces of bright mother-of-pearl, — the beautiful 
Sina was aw^ay on the sea with the brave and handsome Tin- 
gilau, the son of Tui Viti !” 

It will be observed that this legend refers to the intercourse 
of Samoa ivith Tonga, and of Tonga with Fiji, as woU as to a 
dhect intercourse between Samoa and Fiji. But, as aheady 
remarked, while there are evident traces of the former inter- 
course, there are none but legendary evidences of the latter. 
There are very many legends in Samoa, of which Tigilau, 
le alo o Tui Viti ,” — “ Tingilau, the son of Tui Viti,” is the 
hero. 

* Tlio chorus to tho song of Tingilau’s attendants was designed to throw 
tlie Samofins off tlioir and so facilitato the elopement at hig^h tide. 

This legend I have carefully prosei’ved as one of the indications, in the use 
of tho title “ Tui Viti/* of a Idng of all I?iji having really once reigned, — 
not^vithstanding Smythe or Wat^houso, 
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Tlirougliout tlie tliree groups, ive find customs common to 
all, as well as customs peculiar to each. Among the former 
are the use of kava {Piper meiliystieum) , tatooing, circum- 
cision, polj'gamy, the summary punishment of adultery by 
death, the custom of cutting off a joint of a finger as a mark of 
momming for the dead, the systematic destruction of children 
before birth, the stooping posture of inferiors in the presence 
of superiors, the precedence of a brother’s claims oyer those of 
a son in the rights of succession, the regulation of the rank of 
children by the rank of the motlier rather than by the rank 
of the father, the mutual and reciprocal dependence of the 
power of chiefs and the influence of priests, — the system 
known in Fiji as “ rasu,” in Tonga as “ Tamaha,” in Samoa 
as “ Tamasa,” under which a sister’s children may appropriate 
all that pertains to their maternal uncles and their offspring, — 
the appropriation of many totally distinct names to one and 
the same individual. 

So with their traditions. While some are totally different, 
others are identically the same. For instance, in their cos- 
mogony, the same plant in all three groups is said to have 
raised the heavens to their present position when the world 
emerged from chaos. Again, in their descrijitions of the 
future state, it is., said in all three groups that a tree stands 
near the entrance to the world of spirits, — though it hapjiens 
there is a slight variation in the ordeal through which the 
spirits of departed chiefs have to pass as they approach the 
tree, and though at Samoa and Tonga the tree is said to be 
a cocoa-nut, while in Fiji it is a Pandanvs. 

In Fiji there are no traditions in any way indicating the 
direction of their primeval migrations. On the contrary, a 
legend declares that the Fijians were created in Fiji itself, and 
did not come from another land. The legend runs thus : In 
the sacred valleys of Na Kauvadra (=;Na Khuvandra), near the 
cave where the great god Dengei had his dwelling, the “Kitu” 
(sniijc) built a nest and laid two eggs. The god discovered 
the nest and admired the eggs, and conceived the idea to hatch 
them himself. His incubation brought forth a boy and a gii’l. 
Taking them from the nest, he placed them under the shade 
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of a gigantic Vesi {Afselia Mjziga, A. Grray), wliere they 
■were nurtured under his especial protection until about five 
years old. Up to this age they had been kept separate from 
each other by the immense trunk of the tree. But no'w the 
boyj peeping round the tree, beheld the girl, to ■whom he 
instinctively addressed himself, “Great Dengei has hatched us 
that we may people the land.” At the command of the god 
the land brought forth yams, dales, and bananas, for their food, 
and fire for their use. The bananas they ate at once as 
they grew. The yams and dales the god taught them first 
to cook over the fire, and then to eat. Thus the first pair 
lived, sheltered by the shade of the vesi, protected by the great 
Dengei, nurtured on bananas, yams, and dalos, until their forms 
were fully developed and their passions matured. Then they 
became man and 'wife, and their progeny peopled the land. 

The Somoans have a legend whieh gives their notion of the 
creation of man, and implies an early migration from the JEast- 
wa/rd ; and this again is supported, as we shall presently see, 
by another, fragmentary, legend. The god Tagaloa (=Tan- 
galoa) sent his daughter, disguised as a Turi (snipe) from 
heaven to find a resting place in these lower regions. In the 
course of time she found a rock, whose surfaee was just above 
the sea. Returning to her father she reported her success. 
Prom time to time he bid her visit 'the lonely rock. Each suc- 
cessive visit found it becoming larger and larger, higher 
and higher, stiU it was but a bare rock. Tangaloa one 
day gave her a creeping plant, and some earth, to take down 
to cover its barrenness. When next she 'visited her rock, 
the creeper Had covered' it -with green. Again, obedient to the 
command of the god, her father, she flew to her now green 
rock, — ^but, behold ! the creeper, before so thriving and so 
green, had withered away ! Once more she wandered to her 
little resting place, and the ■withered leaves were worms ! Yet 
once more she flew to the little rook, the worms were men and 
women ! This rock, the resting place of the daughter- of the 
god Tangaloa, the primeval home of man, has no name, though 
its. direction is given. It lies to the ^Eastward of Samoa, “i le 
■mata o le toelau,” ‘''in the eye of the trade wind,-” as the 
Samoans have it. 
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The Tongnii Icgrml of ilio crpalion of nisni, -wliicli nlso 
inijilic's im cavlj* migration from the Etixhrnril, says, that tlio 
Ivin (siiijic), was scratching about on the* sands of ihc sca-shoro 
of an i*land eastward from Tonga, when it fonnd a crecjting 
plant Continuing to scratch among the leaves, it found 

the leaves bocnnic worms ! flfill continuing to scratch away, 
it fonnd the worms trnnsforincd into men and women ! The 
name of the island is lost. 

Tlic coincidence will not fail to ho ohserved, that in all these 
legends, v.aryincr as they d<i in details, the .wuo’ A/iv/ holds a 
})romlnent jios i; ion. The “ kitn" of Fiji, the “ tnri” of Samoa, 
the “kin" of Tonga, is the fiiiy,''. 

The Fijian ae-onnt of the origin of Fiji itself is very confused 
■and iinjicrfec t, oniittiim' to .stale liow or hy whom the earth was 
jirimarily eroared. One legend .-ibniptly doscrihes the god 
Degei, another the god lloko ^Xfonta, ns strolling round the 
coast of Viti Levn; and wherever the long train of white tajia 
ivoni by the gud.s dragged over the land, there appeared 
smooth sandy heacho.s ; and where it was carried over the shonl- 
di.r.s, the land remained rtiggod and rticky. Tlio ontlying 
i.'lands of the grotip arc mountain lop.s transferred hy gods 
and goddesses, in their frolicsome moods, from the two largo 
i'l.ands, ^'iti Levu and Vanua Lomi — respectively, “ Great 
Fiji" and ''Great Land.” As an instance: the isl.and of Ono, 
in the soufh-oa'tcrn limits of the group, is said to bo the sum- 
mit of Koro Can [=Ki>rir-Thau), n mountain in the interior 
of Viii Levu, home away in the dtirkness of night by two 
g/iildc-s.Jts, who, overtaken by tbe dawning light of day, lot it 
fail in the place were it tiow stands. So with Tliikonibia 
; it too is a mountain top, detached, or rather 
•stolen, froui the interior of Tantia Levn, hj- some frolicsome 
god. 

The Tt'iigtins have a legend which states that their group 
was fi.shed np from the depths of the sea hy the god jrani. 

llio Samoans have a legend which attributes their islands io 
a freak of the god Tangaloa {=Tng<tloa), who hurled down 
from ho.aveii two largo stones ; one of which is the basis of 
Upolu, the other of Savaii. 
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Wliilo tlio Fijinns maintain that they were originally created 
in Fiji itself^ the Samoans and Tongans have legends which 
narrate their early migrations to their present abodes. The 
Samoan fragmentary legend to which I have already alluded, 
finyn that ihcii' forofalhe)’.-! came sailing hcfoi'o the trade winds 
("ioelau”), from the cast wrinJ , from a very beautiful island, 
whcTT! the sand was very white and the cocoannt trees grew 
in boundless forests. Fhc n.amc of the island is lost. Tho 
Tongans have a similar legend, with the dct:iils more faithfully 
jirescrvcd. It i-uns llins : — 'I'lierc is an island in tho cj'e of the 
trade wind, ntxliiiafiJ, called Jlulotn. About two hundred gods 
and goddesses left it to visit the islands which Maui had just 
fished up from tho depths of tho sea. So well iilcascd were thej'- 
with tho isliinds, that they resolved to remain there, and accord- 
ingly broke up their large .sea-going canoe to build smaller 
ones with its material, for use in the lagoons of their adopted 
homo. 'J'his desertion displeased the .su])erior god.s, who, ns a 
jnmi.'-hment, made their immortality mortal, in fact, changed 
them from gods and goddesses into men and women. The spot 
is still shown on the east end of Tongntabn, whore they first 
lauded, ami still boars the name " Ijuvega-Toga” {=L(ivvnrin- 
'Tunijii), “the hitting of,” that is, “the landing at, Tonga.^’ 
'riio Cromlechs at ibis place, called by the natives, “ Ilaamoga- 
Jlaui” — “ the burden of M.aui,” — are said lohavc been carried 
there by Maui from lluloln. I remarked to a chief that this 
legend contradicted tho legend of the creation of man from 
worms, in the “kitu” or snipe story, lie jn’omplly and some- 
wliat haughtily replied, “ Thtif legend is the account of tho 
creation of tho shivrti, — Ihix of the origin of tho cliicfx.” Tho 
'rongans further describe this xamc ixlmul, lJulotu, as tho para- 
dise which receives tho .souls of their departed chiefs. Tho 
fsamoans likewise give tho naiac (Fnlolu, in tlioir dialect) to 
their paradise. Ihil there is this dinbrcnco : the Bulotn of tho 
'J'ongans — at once their original home and their fntm'o para- 
dise, — lies caxfv'orJ from this group, and is an island ; while 
the Pnlotii of the Samoans — their future iiaradiso only, — ^is 
inr.iliraril from this group, and is -under tho sea. The Fijians 
have ii Burotn — but it is pnrcl}' their clysinm, — where their 
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souls liixuriute in nil flio pleasures whicli Fijian imagination 
covets, and is always described in tlio most g-lowing, fervid 
language. Unlike the Tongan Bnlotu, but like tlic Samoan 
Pulotn, ir i.s v./’flwanT, and is mulfr fho i^on. 'J'lio coincidence 
lias already been noted, that all tbreo groups agree in describ- 
ing a tree, to wliicli certain ccrcmonic.s pertain, as stand- 
ing near tlie entrance to llioir paradise. 'J'lioro i.s n furllior 
coincidence— rthougli tlie Bulotn of tlio I’ong.an.s is cn-dirni-il, 
tlic point of depart lire from Tonga, as a spirit niako.s its way 
to paradise, is at tbe irexlrrii r.,‘lixinHy of tbe island, just as it 
is in Painoa and in Fiji. 

In Samoa I have met with individuals wliosc features boro a 
most striking resemblance, in some instances, to llio Chinese, 
in othotv, to the North American Indians. At. Apia, the chief 
port of Satnna, there lived some ten years since, a girl whoso 
nomo was Sclani. She had the flat face, tlic higli-chcck bones, 
the .small half-closed eye, the peculiar cj'cbrow, and the straight 
black li.air which distinguishes the Celestials. There is now 
living at Satapiiala, in the Anna district, a chief of high rank, 
(oit'of whoso names is “Le Soafa.” This chieftain, under any 
eircumstanccs and at any time, would be readily taken for an 
American Indian. Ho has tho long receding forehead, tho 
floiring hair, the eye, in short, the whole flgure and bearing of 
the American Indian. Tlieso two instances I have selected at 
random, from among many. 

Apart from tlic local logendarj* accounts, it cannot, I think, 
be doubted that tho early migrations of tho ancestors of those 
islanders were involimtaiy, rather than the result of roi-ing 
dispositions or of the pressure of limited and over-populated 
homes ; — that, in fact, they were blown awaj’ from their homes 
in their frail canoes, and tho conclusion therefore follows that, 
wherever their first homo may have been, tho races have been 
passing involuntarily from group to group, from island to 
i.sl.and, through many ages, — sometimes mixing with each 
other by h.appcning to moot on the same island, — soinct.imcs 
pvesen’ing their respective nationalities by happening to reach 
uninhabited islands. Thoro are imqnostionablo instances of 
these involuntary migrations in late years, — ^whcrc the voy- 
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agei’s, rescued by a timely landing at some island, bave amal- 
gamated -with tbe people amongst wliom tliey bave arrived. 
It is, bowever, remarkable tbat in all these many instances, 
tbe course of tbe drifted canoes bas been from Hast to West, 
before tbe trade -winds, and not from West to Hast, before tbe 
■westerly winds, -wbicb prevail less frequently, tbougb tbeyblow 
usually -witb more fury tban tbe trades. Hence tbe islanders 
do not usually venture out on tbeir fisbing or travelling expe- 
ditions in tbeir frail canoes during a westerly wind, — excepting 
always tbe voyage from Fiji to Tonga, wben tbe weatber is 
most carefully observed for some weeks before starting. 

On tbe island of IJea, in tbe Loyalty group, there are now 
living tbe grandchildren of a party of Tongans who were bloivn 
away from tbeir islands in a large double canoe. While pre- 
serving many of tbe traditions and much of tbe language of 
tbeir fathers, they bave grown up initiated in tbe traditions 
and speaking tbe language of tbe islanders amongst whom 
they bave been bom. A hundred years hence, bad these re- 
gions remained till then unknown, would not tbe discoverer of 
that day be as much startled to find tbe legends and traditions, 
tbe philological characteristics, tbe habits and tbe customs of 
tbe Tongan Malays interwoven -with tbe legends and traditions, 
tbe philological characteristics, tbe habits and customs of tbe 
Negrillos, as we now are to find similarity of legends and tra- 
ditions, philological affinities, and pi-evalence of substantially 
tbe same habits and customs, among tbe Samoan-Tongau Ma- 
lays and tbe Fijian Papuans ? 

Within tbe last three or four years, natives from Tokelau 
(Union Group) bave drifted to Samoa in tbeir frail sinnet- 
bound canoes. Last year a large double canoe, bound from 
Vavau (Tonga Group) to Samoa, was overtaken by rough 
weatber, and drifted in a veiy dilapidated condition to Loma- 
loma in Fiji. Tbe friends of tbe voyagers gave them up for 
lost. In about four months it transpired tbat they were safely 
boused among tbe Fijians, fattening upon tbeir yams and pigs. 
About five years ago, two double canoes, witb nearly two 
hundred people on board, were blown off from Tongatabu, and 
drifted to tbe Mikaeloff and Simonoff Beefs, southward of Fiji, 
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TvliT-rc tliCTO linppoiicd to l>e a Fanrlbaiik, npon wliicli tlio 
jic'opic losteil thcTiisoIvoR atitl rojiaircd flicii’ catioos; and in a 
few days, to escape starvation, ventured to boar up for Ono, 
tile nea'cst inliabited island of Fiji, whieli was reaelicd in 
safely before a sontli-east trade wind. Had tlioro beeji land 
cnougli for tbein, not one of rlio party would have loft Mi- 
kaeloli ; and in due course there would have been discovered 
a people spealdng the Tongan dialect and cherishing the 
Tongan traditions, to the southward of the Fijians. 

In all these instances of involinitarv migration, many of tho 
people died from starvation .and the effects of contimions ivct 
heforo reaching land. Bttt those who survived the hardships 
of those perilous voyages (chiefly by feeding upon the old 
cocoamirs, which they alw.ays carry on every otepedition, and 
on sharks, which they tire very expert in catching), cjuickly 
recovered their strength and readily assimilated themselves to 
the natives around them. And thej* invariably preserved 
correctly tho direction of their lost homes, — the trade wind 
and tho ri.siug and sotting of the sun and moon, being their 
unerring indicators. 
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jl/i/iAnK£,»o,^.c.. Adrmomy of OcUml America, viitLe- 
cmtd,eco„y,f the Maya, mevoglypUc Alphabet ; the Slone 
^.nar Calendars of the GMbeleas of Boyoid, and prohaile 
discovered Cold. 

Ualendar of the Pemvians mid Telescope Tubes their 
Onomons, ^-c. By TTimAir Boiuebt, F.A,S.L„ Cor- 
repondmg Member of the BDirereiiy of CMe, of tie 
Etlinological Socioty, London, of the Amerionn Bftno- 
logical Society, &c. 


stood} tlieir liiafcoty, witU tli« exeoptiem of a few doubtftj tvr..^{f!/A..= i _ 
SSa'"? tl'eir astronomioa observations morte tboiJ 

thot oaily patiod tt«y most loro mad, mmaidmWB piogim in ndme,.' 
JUce/janisni o/ (he Jleavcns, Sts. Sfroorrille, xW. 


In tie following obsorratione, my intention is to keen to 
about the period of the discovery of the Now World by 
Columbus, for the etato of Astronomy of the Red man. 

It IS a general opinion, that the course of popnlation in 
America has been from the north to the south; which view 
IS based upon the idea that the New World was originally 
peopled from Asia. It, howevor, appeara to me that there are 
but very scanty proofs for sudi an infei-ence. 

In tie United States, fiom the Atlantic to tie Hooky Monn- 
tains, the only ancient remains are mere earthworks and tinnhli 
of earth of an old race, which haTO been denominated " Mound- 
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Builders^” nations of hunters and warriors j these were in all 
probability the ancestors of the present remnants of nations 
and wandering- tribes. To the west of the Rocky Mountains 
the Red man appears to have been, and is still, in a lower 
state than those to the east; and it is this cii’cumstance, in 
particular-, which leads me to obsei-ve that it is most difficult to 
say whether the early Mexican nations came from a northern 
direction. 

It was once thought that the existence of such mins as 
those 'called ‘the “Casas Grandes,” in the extreme north of 
Mexico, afforded indications that that region had been a resting- 
place for the first populations coming south; however, I am led 
to believe that the “ Casas Grandes'’ are of too recent a con- 
sti-uction to favour this idea ; and as to the peopling of Mexico, 
or the other portions of America, we have no data to go upon 
as to how jjopulation got there or at what period, even if we 
embrace the monogenistic -view. With the polygenistio idea 
we suppose that the Rod man is a separate creation; and all 
that we find in regard to him, including his astronomical and 
other forms of intelligence, tends to such an idea. 

The peculiar civiliaation Cortez found, on his landing in 
Mexico, is known as the Aztec, which had descended from 
older nations; the Toltec, or that of the architects or builders, 
has been weU recognised ; but this Toltec had its ancient foun- 
dations. 

Writers on astronomy are agreed that the heavenly bodies 
claimed very early the attention of man. The first periods 
wore counted by seasons, then by suns or days, by moons or 
months ; after which the apparent annual revolution of the sun 
gave the idea of a year. The srm, possessing so benign an 
influence on animal and vegetable life, became the object of 
worship in the earliest periods with all nations. 

United States. — Commencing in the United States, we find 
that the Natchez held fire to be an emblem of di-vinity, and the 
sun was their principal deity. To that great orb they addressed 
their invocations for success in all the pursuits of life, in peace 
and in war. The chiefs were called Suns, and their raler was 
denominated the Great Sun; these were supposed to be under 
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tlio ospcciill gniflnncc of tlic Groat Spirit. In tlio principal 
tcmi^lo, a perpetual fire vas ko])t kuming' by the ministering 
priest, wlio likewise ofierocl sacrifices of llie first-fruits of tlie 
cliasD. 

I’lie sun and some of llie groups of stars were to tlioin 
c^^dcncos of divine jdcasuro; tlio darkness of niglit, seasons of 
suffering, and the destruction of (liings by the course of nature, 
were signs of the Great Spirif’.s displcnsurc. 

The Nafeho/i divided (heir 3 'cnr into months or moons, thir- 
teen of which ajipcar to have made np the annual c^xle. 'J’hesc 
months derived tlieir names from the fruits which wore then 
in season, or from the animals Hsuallj- hunted at those periods. 
Du Prats says their j-car commenced with the month of Jlarch, 
as this month manifests the return of sjiring. At cvciy new 
moon the.v celebrated a festival, significant of the fruit or grain 
in season, or the animal which it was nsiial to seo or hunt 
at such times. 'J’lic .seventh, or maize-moon month, was the 
prime festival at wliieh the Great Sun, or King, pi-csided in 
their eajiital. 

'J’lic ]irincipal nation of Texas is still the wild Comanche j 
its ti rent Spirit, hlnoneh 'Pave; lie hn < his liabifation in the 
siiii ; he is iiiiniorlal, and i.s the jiarent of the Comanche race. 
'J’lnw c.'ileulaie their lime In- moons. In- the hot and cold, wee 
tnid drv .seasons. .:\t jirc^ent Paclitli i.s the name of their great 
eonneil, held in .September. 

Paelitli is .Sejileniber, llie fonrlcontb month of the Aztec 
onlomlar. The oecmTeiicc here of the term Paehtli leads mo to 
think that the Coiiiaitches have obtained it •roin tlie !Me.xican.s, 
rather ihnn that the eurlj- Sfoxicans got it originall}- from the 
11 orth. 

It has been stated that the Nortliorn Indians know the Pole- 
star, and direct their journo^-s bj- it. 'J’ho six nations call 
the Pleiades the male tiud female dancers. 

Ilinnboldt (/?rs-c((,-<-/ics i, p. .107) observes that the people of 
Nootka Sound have months of tw-enty daj-s, fourteen of which 
counted a year, equal to 280 dn}-^; to wliicli, by verj- com- 
]jlex methods, thej- add a great niimhcr of intercalary days. 
M'e may, however, stiy that the cnlondtirs of the rude Korth- 
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American tribes -were of tlie most imperfect bind, being ratber 
uncertain divisions of time. 

In the practice of Astronomy, there must be instrmnents of 
some sort or other ; the following is the only account of an 
astronomical instrument fif it be one) that has come to my 
knowledge in connexion with the United States. In " Obser- 
vations bn the Grave Creek Monnd, in IVestern Virginia,” by 
H. E. Schoolcraft {Aniei’. HJthno. Soo, Trans., vol. i, j). 406), it 
is thus detailed : — Antique Tube, or Syphon : Telescopic 
Device. In the course of excavations made in the easternmost 
of the three mounds of the Ehzaboth-town group of mounds in 
1842-S, several tubes of stone were disclosed, the precise 
object of which has been the subject of various opinions. The 
longest measured twelve inches, the shortest eight. Three of 
them were found, and carved out of steatite, being skilfully cut 
and pohshed. The diameter of the tube externally was one inch 
and four-tenths ; the bore eight-tenths of an inch. This calibre 
was continued till within three-eighths of an inch of the sight 
end, when it diminishes to two-tenths. By placing the eye at 
the diminished point, the extraneous light is shut from the 
pupil, and distant objects are more clearly discerned. The degree 
of skill evinced in these objects is superior to that observed in 
the pipe carvings and other evidences of North- American 
sculpture. If this be the work of the ancient mound-builders, 
and intended for a telescopic-tube, it is a most interesting 
relic. 

IMexico. — ^As already mentioned, we cannot say whence 
jVIexico was peopled or at what time ; however, there must have 
been a long period of man’s infancy. We first hear historically 
of the Toltecs, and that they came upon the table-land of 
Mexico in the seventh century b.c., abandoning the same 
in the eleventh, and, in all probability, dispersing towards the 
south into Central America. The Ohichimecs and Acolhuans 
or Tezcucans now come upon the scene, and then follow the 
Aztecs or Mexicans, who retreated fi’om Tula in a.d. 1196, and 
settle in the city of Mexico in 1325. It is with the Aztecs 
and their neighbours we have now to do, and who, doubtless. 
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inlici'itocl the civilisfition of llic nations ■\vlio land llonrisLcd 
iliGi'caljouts lieforc them, and to ■ndiicli they may have made 
some additions. 

^’lie lonfT jioriod of time hn-\-iiig' passed for the foimation of 
language, numeration commenced ; and, according to Botnrini, 
the ancient !Mcxieans laid a .sort of Qnipu, composed of knotted 
coloured string.s, for i-ecording cvent.s, wliich was superseded 
hy jneturo-vriting. Up to tlio present time it has hcen posi- 
tively asserted, that ilie .'dioriginal people of America liad no 
aljdiahctic arrangement.. If, hovcver, rcrercnco bo made to 
the recently discovered writings of Landa, second bishop of 
Slerida ill Yucatan in 157:1, it will bo seen that ho gives an 
hii>roglyphic alphabet of the ifaya language, by which there is 
some hope of being enabled to read much of the picture- 
writing of Central America and Jlc-vico. Snbsccjucutl}' camo 
a .system of notation, the fir.st twenty number.s were cxjircssed 
by a corresponding number of dots; twenty by a flag, and 
larger sums by twenties, TJie .sipiarc of twenty, four Imndrcd, 
by a plume j and so on to the cube of twenty, or eight thou- 
sand, denoted by a juirse or sack. 

'I’here is much diflicully in mtiking nut the chronology of 
the Aziees. It would appear that an epoch from which they 
reckoned enrrespemded with the year J<iOJ A.n., and it was 
the jicriod of the reform of their calendar, soon after their 
migration from Aztlan. 

Aslroloijii. — 'I'licy must first liavo observed the lieavcnly 
bodies as rude astronomers; then, as religion became a great 
portion of the government, the priests would turn certain 
celestial ajijiearanccs to their advaulago ; and now astrology 
would flourish, which it did most triumphantly with its san- 
guinary rites in Jlexico, under the later rulers in particular. 
'I'hey had also diviner.s, wlio foretold events by the appearances 
of the heart and entrails of a human victim. Tylor obscrve.s 
that asli'ological charts form a largo portion of tho JIc.xican 
picture-writings. 'J'hc signs of the days and years were repre- 
sented, for convenience .sake, 1 ) 3 - diflercnt animals and objects, 
'fhe signs remained after the hisloiy of their origin wa.s lost; 
and then, what more natural tlian to imagine that the symbol.s 
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haEclccl clown by tlicir ancestors Lad some mystcrions moaning 
connected witL tLe days and years tLcy .stood for ; and tLon 
that a man’s destinj- Lad to do witL tLe names of t-Le signs 
tLat “ i->revai]cd at Lis LirtL.” 

WitL iLose of Mexico, tLe SjaanisL astrologer, Juan MiUan, 
tLe adriser of Diego Velasquez, and wLo opposed Cortez’s 
expedition to Mexico, and Botellas tLe Seer of Cortez, wLo 
was killed in tLe assault on tLe city of Mexico, may Le well 
classed, witL this difference, that tLe SpanisL astrologers Lad 
not tLe sincerity of tLe Indian seers. 

TLirteeu was a mystic number. TLeir astrological year was 
divided into montLs of tLirteen days, tLere were tLirteen years 
in tLcir indications, wLicL contained eacL throe hundred and 
sixty-five pci’iods of thirteen days. B. de Boiu-bourg says, 
the number tLirteen, which is foimd in all the astronomical 
tables of the nations of Mexico and Central America, is proba- 
bly the result of their first combinations ; it is possible that it 
owes its origin to the tLirteen chiefs or deities who constituted 
society in early times, under QuetzalcoLuatl and Lis compa- 
nions. Also, before the correction of their calendar, they went 
by lunations or neomenies, to regulate the annual course of 
the sun, by giving twen<y-six days (twice tLirteen) to each luna- 
tion ; this is a little less than the time the moon is seen above 
the horizon in each of its revolutions. This period was after- 
wai-ds divided into other two parts, each of thirteen days ; the 
first during which the moon is seen until it is full, the second, 
the thirteen days when the moon is decreasing, and until it is 
not seen. 

■ Xine and four were my,9tic numbers. According to the 
2Iexican astronomer Gama, because S60 can be divided by 
nine without a fraction ; the nine “ companions,” not being 
attached to the five complimontaiy days. 

Astronomy . — ^The Aztecs were acquainted with the cause 
of eclipses. Tylor states, that among the events recorded in 
the Le Telher MS. are four eclipses of the sun, depicted as 
having happened in the years 1476, 1496 (a great eclipse), 
1.507, 1510. Gama, however, says that in 1476 there was no 
eclipso of the sun visible in Mexico, but there was a great one 
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on tlie IStli Fcljraary, 1477, and another on the 24th May, 
1481. It would he dcsirahlo to verify the years of the four 
colipses with reference to their being visible in Mexico. 

Though much is genuine,” T^dor adds, “ there is deliberate 
sophistication of a portion of this document.” In 1426 “the 
eaith was eclipsed.” 

They apjsear to have kept no account of the eclipses of the 
moon, and when they happened, they said that the sun ate the 
moon. 

I only find one instance mentioned of “ a vciy great comet, 
which they called Xihuitli;” this happened in 1489. It is 
stated that in 1509, a great light ^yns seen in the night towards 
the east throughont all New Spain dming forty days, extend- 
ing from the earth to the sk3'. Could this have been a comet ? 
or volcanic action in that direction ? The Aztecs called comets, 
" citlaliinpoca,” or stars that smoke, and the common people 
exclaimed on seeing one, “ there is our hunger.” 

Whether tho.y had a regular system of constellations is un- 
certain ; however, they regulated some of their festivals by the 
Pleiades. On the midnight before the now cj'clo (the last was the 
21st to the 22nd JIarch, 1507 a.d.), the priests took a victim to 
the summit of the pj'ramid of Tlaloc ; he was stretched out on 
the fatal stone when it was known to be midnight by the con- 
junction of the Pleiades in the zenith, and was sacrificed. The 
Milkj- Waj- (Citallanotli) in its connexion until the sun in his 
four movements, under the name of Nahui — Ollin — Tonitiauh, 
also marked a solemn period. Mamalhoaztli, the stars called 
b^^ the Spaniards the “ Mastclejos,” which are near the Ca- 
brillas, in the sign of the Bull. Tonalatlecotle, the constella- 
tion attributed to this power ercated the world, said also to 
mean the Milkj" Waj". The stars in the mouth of the Bocina 
(Ursa Minor) were the constellation Citlalxuncciulli, and they 
described it ns composed of seven stars, like the letter S. 
Those stars, called the Cai’ro (Ursa Major) they called the 
Scoi'pion, as being like that animal. The goddess Tcoyao- 
nucpii, or period of thirteen daj’s — she is here painted naked — 
had a constellation dedicated to her, which presided over the 
fifteenth trcccna. 1. The planet Venus, Citlapidi Veyestlalin, 
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or groat star of the nionimg, sometimos called One Acatl_, lira! 
0 reniplc in tlie square of liearcu. Boturini calls this the 
goddess of marriage (?) "^'enus is also called Tlavizcalpan- 
Icaitli, the god of morning and evening. The first light of 
the ivorldj also Quczalcohuatl, the creator of the tvorld ; hut 
this last is denominated as a separate planet under the names 
of— 2. Tillacahuan and Tezcatlipoca. 3. TlazoltcoU, a jDlanct, 
the goddess of love. 4-. Tozauhteotl Huitzilopochtli, a planet. 
Tztlacolinhquij or lord of sin or blindness ; this was a south- 
ern stai'j and portentous of war. Teoiztactlachpanqui, one of 
tlie stars which influenced the thirteenth trecena. There were 
deities that presided over the twenty trecenas of thirteen days 
each=2G0 days of the priests. 

The sun was called Tonatinh, Tonal, sun or day. It was 
divided into four principal portions ; the first commencing at 
sun-rise to mid-day, and so on, each of these into two parts. 
Gama remarks that the civil day was divided into sixteen 
parts, or eight for the day and eight for the night (see the 
sixteen divisions of the zodiac). The fom’ first, from sun-rise 
to mid-day, it would appear, wore shown by a gnomon on the 
zodiac, and the following four by another gnomon finished at 
evening. These were the hours used by the priests. The 
hours of tlie night were i-egulated by the stars. The annual 
feast of the sun was termed Naviolin; and when it was 
eclipsed they said, “ It will give no more light.” 

The moon, or Zdetzli, was adored after the sun. There is a 
myth concerning the existence of Tochtli, a rabbit, in the 
moon, which animal plays a considerable part among their 
sigii<. In some parts of Mexico the moon was considered as 
a god. 

In a group from the Fcjcva.ry CoJac is represented the state 
in which they pourtrayed the phases of the moon, according 
to the Aztec mythology. Wo first see the sun and the moon 
quarrelling (fig. 77) ; the next group shows the defeats of the 
moon, which in the third group is swallowed by the sun ; the 
fourth figure represents the triumphant sun ; in the fifth, the 
conqueror spits the head of the moon out, as symbol of the 
first quarter. 
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The Cardinal Points. It is generally stated that the four 
large angular projections on the stone zodiac are intended for 
the sun’s rays. Thej'j however, appear to me rather to repre- 
sent the four principal points of the compass. In the map 
of the city of Mexico, ordered to be made by Montezuma for 
Cortez, the square blocks of houses are east and west. (In 
Mayor’s recent map of Mexico, the variation is 8° 20' east), 
and I find them named and represented as under 


East 

Tlacopa 

represented by a cane 

- Acail, 

TVeat - 

Cioatlampa 

,, a liouso 

- Cain. 

Korfcli - 

Mictlatnpi} 

„ a flint 

- Tepactli, 

Soath - 

Vitzllanipa 

,, a rabbit 

- Tochtli, 


Sahagun tells us that the Mexicans counted their years by a 
wheel (a calendar), which liad four signs or figures which con- 
formed to the four portions of the world, in the directions 
of east, west, north, and south. 

Prescott gives a good restimd on the matter of time, which I 
here partly follow. 

The Aztecs ad.justed their ch-il year by the solar. They 
divided it into eighteen months of twenty days each. Pive 
complementary (the nomotomi, or useless) days were added 
to make up the 305. A month was divided into four weeks of 
five da 3 -s each. This arrangement, differing from that of the 
nations of the old continent, has the advantage of gmng an 
equal number of daj'S to each month, and of comprehending 
entire weeks without a fraction, both in months and the year. 
As the j'ear is composed ofnearly six hours more than 365 days, 
there still remained an excess, for which, like other nations who 
had formed a calendar, they provided by intercalation. They 
waited till the expiration of fifty-two vague years, when they 
intei’poscd thirteen days, or rather twelve-and-a-half, this being 
the number that had fallen in arrear. This brought them, 
within an-almost inappreciable fraction, to the exact length of the 
tropical year, as' established by the most accurate observations. 
Gama has suggested that they had an intercalation of twenty- 
five days every one hundred and four years. If so, the length 
of the year, as known to them, differed but little more.than two 
minutes from that of the true solar year. At the end of the 
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cycle of flflr-tTro years, they holievcd tLe tvotIcI tvqs in danaor 
of destructioii ; lint on the sun re-ajipcaring, they comincncod, 
a new cycle. Therc ■vroro four sign.s in their cycle of fifty-two 
years, vIk., Eahbit, Canes, Flint, and House; and against these 
signs they rang-ed ihe nuinhers one to thirteen fom- times, so 
that a cycle, Tylor observes, cori-csponds to a pack of cards, the 
four signs being the four suits, thirteen each. In some of their 
calendars there rrerc four colours depicted. 

In regard to their chronological system, the epoch from 
which they reckoned, as already mentioned, corresponded with 
the year 1 001 of the Christian ein, and was the period of the, 
reform of th.eir calendar, soon after their migration from 
-izthan. Tlierc is still a diflicnlty in deciding on which day 
they conimcnced (heir year. Gama concluded that they began 
their new cycle on the Cist December O.S., equivalent to 
9th January, N. .S. B. dc Bourboiirg says that tlie Codex 
Chimalpopoca shows that the first day of the year ii. Acatl, 
first of the now cycle, the year 1507 was between tbc day viu. 
Acatl or the 22nd jrarch, the commencement of the equinox. 
In a fragment of the Tarasca calendar (supposed to be similar 
to the Aztec), it is mentioned that the year began on the 
22nd Jlarch. 

Gama, who seems to bo the most reliable authority on Mexi- 
can chronology, makes the Mexican firet month and first day 
of tlic month to coirespond with the 9th of January H.S. 

Clavigero makes Gama’s 9th of Jannarj’ correspond to the 
sevciiteentli Mcxic.an month and the ]2lh ofjanuaiy; Sahagun 
oil rhe 19th of December; Valdez the 2Gth of December; 
Gemelli -Jtli of February; Veytia 22nd of FchinaTy. 

Gama gives Ihe-llh of Januaiy for the first Xemontemi, and 
the last on the 8th. 

The Spaniards entered the city .of -Mexico the 8th of Hovem- 
hcr, l-jlO, O.S., which was the year I. Acatl. The. ii. Acatl 
was 1-507, therefore the piTiceding year, i. 'Tochtli, which 
was the first of the cycle, coiTcsponded with 150G. According 
to Mexican computation, eight cycles (equal to 410 years) had 
elapsed ^ince 1090, counting from i. Tochtli, the beginning of 
rho cycle, or 109-1. 
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Tlic Tczcuciiiis coinmcncetl tlicii’ calcndnr in i. Acai.l, tliiv- 
tccn years after the Aztecs. The Tciianccs in i. Culli, thirteen 
ycar.s before the Aztecs. 

Gallatin ohserros on this subject : — " Tlioso three nations 
ctjnally believed that the ■world would come to an end at the 
tcriiunation of their respective cycles. But that epoch, which 
■was one of great anxiety, of their most solemn feasts and of 
prayers to their gods that they might be ]deased to grant them 
another period of llfry-two j'car.s, was dilfei-cnt. for each of 
those three nations. 'J'liis h.as all the appearance of a j-eligions 
schism. il'he ])riesls of Aloxico must have considered the 
anxiety, the feasts and prayeiv, which the priests of 'J'czcuco 
addressed to the gods in the year i. Acall (lolf)) ns an act 
of great folly, since the danger was then over, and the gods 
had granted tliem thirteen years bef<»re (year i. Toehtli, or 
lOOti) a respite of lifty-two years. And the priests of Tezcnco 
inu.st h.avo (mtert.'iined a .similar opinion respecting the time 
when those of Me.xico celebrated their secular feasts. 'Whether 
this was considered sm e.ssential point of doctrine, and wltethcr 
the priests tif e.aeli place did re.sj)eefively anathematise each 
other, we are not told. It doc.s not aj'jtear that this dissideneo 
had !iny elfeet on the jiolitieal nidon of the nations; bnfc it j)ro- 
dueed soiiU! dilferenee in tlu'ir re,-^j)eciivo e.'dendars. 

'I'he Aztee.' threw the years into great cycles of fifty-two 
each, which they ealleil Imiulles, and represented by a quan- 
tity of reeds bound logclhcr. To enable them to specity any 
])articular year, they divided the great cycle into four smaller 
cycles of thirteen ycar.s each. They adopted two periodical 
series of signs, one consisting of three numerical dots, up to 
thirteen, the other four hieroglyphie.-j of ycar.s, as a rabbit, 
a reed, a Hint, and a house; said by Yeita tis symbolical of the 
four elements. The .same .system wtis pursued through tho 
four indications, which thu.s began with a dill'ercnt hierogly- 
jihie of tho year preceding; and in this way each of the 
hieroglyphic.s was made to combine sncec.ssively with each 
of the nnmerical signs, but never twice with tho same; since 
four and thirteen, the factors «>f lifty-two, .and the number 
of j-ears of the cycle, must admit of as many combinations 
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as are equal to their proanot. Thus ereiy year hod its appro- 
pnate symbol, by rrhich it was at once recognised. And this 
symbol, preceded by the proper number of bundles, indicating 
the balf-oenturies, showed the precise time which had elapsed 
Since the national of 1091. 

Recent ExammaMon of tho Mexicam ZoJnac, m- Calendar.^ 
Gama has written largely on the subject of the Mexican zodiac ; 
and a good restone of his researches is to be found in English 
by Gallatin. Taking Gama, Humboldt, and Gallatin as guides 
as as they go, I now proceed to desci-ibe the large stone 
zodiac, from a recent photograph of the same j for all the dmw- 
ings of the stone are more or less incorrect. 

This interesting monument of Mexican antiquity was found, 
in 1 790, buried under gi-onnd in the great square of the capital. 
It is caiwed from a mass of porons basalt, and is eleven feet 
eight indies in diameter, the depth of its circular ornamented 
edge being about seven and a half inches from the fractured 
square of rock out of which it was originally cut, and said 
to weigh fcwenty.foor tons. It is thought that it formed part 
of the fixtures of the great temple. It is now walled into 
the north-west side of the catiiedi'al. 

This zodiac, according to Gama, was carved at Tenanfcitlan. 
It was taken to the dty of Meidco, on oi’riving at the 
quai'ter of Xoloo, it l»oke fixim its bearings, and was pre- 
cipitated into the water, when the high priest and many others 
were drowned. On being got ont of the water, it was trans- 
ported to the temple of HuitzUopoohtli, where piepai’stions 
were made to inaugurate its celebration. It is reported that 


the year vii. Tapactl, or 1512, 

The photograph of the zodiac,t has a diameter of eleven 


exhibited in L<mdon a good coUeotion of ""Works 
01 nrt *u Ceramio StatiiaTy," &om M^ico, by aatiTe artists. In this ooUec- 
faon there iras the Kdimila, or Uesiciui Odendar, of small sise, ond just 
referred to by l^lor. The note in tho catalogue runs thus;— 
"3^^ iellcfido hwe teptesent^ nith the most ccpusoientious fsitbiuliiess (f), 
offers to the antiijiiarian on olycot of the most attractive interest.'’ Tylor 
observes, " oa to the ■wax mod^, the days are divided ii^ sixteen instead 
of twen'ty parts, leaving out fbnr ^mbols thought to be tho ugliest." 

■ f A photograph of 'Hw AKteo Ziodiac. modSs of sniue, dra'wings of 
vonouB Calendars, and ethers jdans and diagrams in connEudon mth this 
paper, will be deposited in tho archives of the Anthrc^Iogical Society, 
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mill n linlf iTiclics. On (ho (op, fo the right, is a projection of 
hrohen ruck, ami on (he loft- nearly (he whole of the side has 
similar projecting rode. 'J’hc several rings arc in-ctl-y cir- 
cularly drawn, hut j)ol accuKilely, a.s if they had hecn done 
hy cr)uijvi.-;ses. 'I'lie hoi loin, so called, ray, is not equidistant 
lo (he rays on oil her side of it. Is this a faidt in (he nica- 
Huroiuenl, or does it jnean anylhing? 

All ihvocf of (his zodiac are constructed as if the poiiits 
were equidistant, when (hey are not so. 'J'he face in the 
centre is thought (o re])rc.sent the sun. 'I’hcro is a Toltcc 
myth (hat Cipaedi and O.xtnoco invented this form of calemhir. 
lino.v (O.^inoco), tlu> (ir.st sign of (he calendars of Central 
America, is a .syndiol of (he Nahiiatl race, and identical with 
('i]iactli, the first d.-iy of the month, 'i’he face is much dis- 
figured ; h\i( on refe.reuee to (.Jamii’s drawing, in (he fondiead, 
are (wo circular hodies, liaving hetween (licni a carved figure 
with three small ciirvc.s, the sign of n. Aca(l (reed). From 
(wo circles, one in~idcthc other, prohnhly meant for cars, drop 
from each an oval, containing nine circles and ovals in (hreo 
lines, and one each underneath, — ‘2lt, which is the numher 
of diiys in the luonlh. rndenieaih the chin and on each side 
of the clong'fiteil tongue is a circle hetween (wo ovals. 

IVilhin the ne.\t large circle are, fir.-t, four huge jiarallelo- 
grnms, siijipo -eil to he in .•dlu.'-i<in to the ide.a that the sun 
liad died yino- times. 'J'he fir.-t to the right repn'sents iv. 
Ocelot 1 (tiger), answering lo 22nd of 2ilay, in the first year 
of the cycle; the second, iv. Atl (water) ; the third, iv. 
Quiahuitl (rain), 2(ith of -Iidy, in first cycle; (he fourth, 
Flieeatl (wind) ; these arc supptised to detiote also the month 
of four tvecks. 'J'he two lateral figures denote chiws, which 
arc .symholical of two Indian a'-lroh>gcr.s, man :ind wife, and 
were re]iresenled tis (>agles or owls. In I'ach cl.aw there are 
two ciri'les, one iie-ide the other; then each claw lias three 
circular hodit;';, and underneath tliest* five hont figure.s, and 
at the end of the line two dots. Jn the four spaces, on each 
side of the claws, are two circles within each other, .said hy 
Oama to he the .symhols of the lignres ahovc and below. 

'J’he triangle on the toji of the head indicates the fir.st and 
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neatL tl.e tongue am two aquaros, oach contliso- f„„r ov* 
and a cnpofe m the oentm. = 10 said to ™ ? 

two cireleSj a liuman Lead fin.1 • i ® 

Oaomatli(;po), 2270 

■' d» In tf •”■ “«ad for 

^g.te, m connexion with tte daj.s, montls, years, and croles ■ 

°“““ ‘^“‘7«ons. representing, hr 

X nrtl: T‘ 

C motif d J ^ commencing with 

Oipaoth, under the left point of the upper ray :- ® 


1. Oipculli 

2. ShiMtU 

3. Calli 

4-. CutlspaUn 

5. Cohtail 

6 . WjirigfM 

7. Jlf(MO« 

8. TochtU 
S. Ail 

10. lUmmtU 


Soaojttmiil 

Wind. 

House. 

Small littud. 

Serpent. 

Deatlu 

Beet. 

Babbit. 

Water. 

Dog. 


11. OzomatK . ipe. 

12. 2/almalli . Twisted grass. 

13. JeatH . Eeod. 

14. Oeeehil . Tiger, 

16. QtiaHUt . Eagle. 

16. CozcoquatihtU Bird (dwro). 

17. OUin • IfotioneftlioBUD. 

18. ifeepott . sflej. 

19. Qieialtbinlt . Earn. 

20. XocAitl . Hower. 


of toh sm if ’ ««la ctand in the middle 

Tf ttlf ; P'"'*- A repetition 

of thirteen times the frecenas of fto abore fonr would be = to 
nttj-twoy or the cycle. 

a “'Ji”!) hca 

a co^n name, from some natnral olject diaracteristio of the 
particnlar season which is indicated, or from soma particular 
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festival or employment in wliicli they "were engaged at sucli 
times. 

lilST OF TEE MONTHS FIIOM CAEENDAE, IN QEMELLI. HeRE THEY 'GO 
FEOM EIGHT TO HEFT. 

1. TJacaxipcliualistli (to glean), Irom tlio Dtli to the 28th of January. 

2. TozoUli ( ), feom the 20th of January to the 17th of 

February. 

3. Huciozoztli (Trees begin to bud), from ISth of February to the 9th of 

March. 

4. Toxcail (Human victims jflaycd alive for their skins, which were tanned, 

to form the Priests’ g-armcnts), from the 9th to the 2Gth of March. 

5. Etzalchualizili (Months of the Vigils of the Priests), from the 30th of 

March to the 18th of April. 

6. Tecuythwil (The Grand Vigil and Grand Penitence), from the 19th of 

April to the 8th of May. 

7. Hucylemylhuil (Cords and garlands of maize tied round the necks of 

tho idols), from the 9th to the 28th of May. 

8. Micay huUl (From a food prepared of maize), fr-om the 29^ of May to 

tho 17th of Juno. 

9. Hucmicay huHl (Festival of Toung "Waniors), from tho 18th of Juno 

to tho 7th of July, 

10. OehpamizU (Festival of the Nobility of Old ■Warriors), from the 8th 

to tho 27th of July. 

11. PacMli (Little Festival of tho Dead and distribution of Flowers), 

from the 2Sth of July to tho 16th of August. 

12. Siicypachtli (Groat Festival of tho Dead. Fall of Fruit. Month in 

which fruit ripens. End of Summer), from tho 17th of August to 
the 5lh of September. 

13. Chcciagli (A broom. Tlio cleansing of the cjinals, and repairing dykes 

and roads), from the Gth to tho 25t]i of September. 

14. Pauclictzaliztli (Name of a parasitic plant, or that it came fiDm God), 

from tho 2Glh of September to the 16th of October. 

15. Aiemotzli (Parasitic plant had anived at a certain size. Festival of 

the rmal divinities who presided over the mountains), from the 
IGth of October to the 4th of November. 

16. Tililt (Month in wliich tho divine flamingo aiTived at the borders of 

the lake), fr'om the 5th to the 24th of November. 

17. Yzcagli (From the name of the standard of one of tho principal gods, 

or of tho god eaten by the faithful, under the form of maize kneaded 
with blood), fr'om tho 25th of November to tho 14th of December. 

18. Ailacoalo (The descent of water and of snow), fimm the 15th of De- 
cember to the 3rd of January. 

In Gemelli's Calonclav, aliovc tlic iii’st mouthy is just between 
Toclitli and Callij tlien folloiv Tepaotl and Acatl, these four 
signs being repeated 1 3 times =52. 
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Ill 'Jig nG?:t circlo of tlio zudii'C- uiv fojoul tiiG ])1^K’C'^ 
cc-rt!!:r. iiinnlici’ of ?qiuirO'. In ilie itj'jicv jioi'tiuii tin it .,iv 
ton jici’fivt oncp on cacli sido, eaoli sfiinivo conlaininfr I'liiii- 
ovals nn-l one oircio, say = ]O0. In llic lower iiovliou ilicro 
arc rirrliT jiorfoct squares whli ; on cacli side ilio next 

square lias tlirce (and a large circle), and tlic next si(iiarcs 2= 
say 10 'and r, large circle), making in all, excojiting tlio largo 
circles, lOO iudicatioiK. Ir lias lieretofore liecn y.,vs)/,/icd, 
tlinl the four angula.r objects called .sun's rays (but ivliieli, 1 
snppo.sc, maybe rallior ini ended for divisions of Ibe circle or 
of ilicir compass) covered twelve squares (but tlicre is too 
mncli room for twelve squares, if so (?) ilicn lifty-two small 
squares, each containing live circles, would give 200, and also 
io represent 2ti0 days, or the period of the Iwcuty- 
lirst scries of thirteen days ; however, 1 only make 1 !'U indi- 
cations ; thus the jircsni/irti 2<!0 indications or days of the 
Iiriesls do not appear to ino lo bo of inncli value. I in.ay hero 
obscn’c that outside this sy.stcm of 100 circles, tliere are 70 
donr-w.ay looking figures. Xow, if the 70 be added to 100 wo 
get the number 200, which tniiy be worth noting. 

Out of the supposed signs of days sjiring the four large, 
said to be sun’s rays, curved at the bases, the bottom ray 
having n circle at the ends of the curves. These i'n 3 -s run 
throng^h fi-om the circle of the twcnlj' days to the inner edge 
of the outer great collection of similar symbols. These rat-.s, 
I think, nia v rather rcprc.sont the four cnrdimd points (for the 
Aztcc.s partienlarisod them) than the sun’s ray.s. 'I’herc aro 
four more augriilar bodies subdividing the curved ones, smaller 
and wilhoiu cuiwes ; also four (somewhat like Tcpactl Silex) 
other divisions, of a square form, making sixteen great divi- 
sions, which look as if thcr' had to do with the division of the 
day. 

Over the aiTangcment supposed to indicate da_ys, Ganni 
says, " the external zone consists, except at the extremities, 
of a .stmbol twenty times repeated, which maj’ represent the 
J'lilkj' Wat-. The waving lines connected with it ma}- be the 
rcpresonlation of clouds.” Others imagine them to be svm- 
bols of mountains, in which clouds and storms originate ; 

Q 
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wMlat GaUatin thouglit tliem to 1)6 altogether ornamental; 
■which last, ho-wevor, is not my opinion. 

I will now examine this portion. Going from the interior 
of the zodiac there are, between the eight large and small rays, 
six sets of ten each, of door- way looking figures, something 
like Acatl (reed), and two sets of five, = 70 (this number 70 
has already been alluded to). Out of the centres of the six 
sots (the other two but partially seen) rise figures, which 
Nebel styles “ en forme de panache de plumes” — (Gama calls 
them “ Rafagas 6 luces,” •\vith which they adorned themselves. 
It is not clear to me what Rafagas means ; it may, perhaps, 
signify brilliant plumes. A Rafaga is a gust of wind) — ^ha'ving 
squares 'with five indications each, =30 ; three door-way figures 
follow, = 18 ; and at their summit a large circle, and on each 
side of the figure in a band is a circle. On each side of the 
lower ray thei’e is apparently an imperfect figure like the six, 
having a circle in lieu of the five dots, and seemingly the three 
door-way figui-es, the centre one covered by a circle. We 
may, perhaps, call these eight divisions, which, with the eight 
rays, woidd make sixteen, and may have to do with the sixteen 
divisions of time. 

Above what I call the door-way figures are twelve series of 
a waved symbol, probably of clouds ; suspended from each are 
four square points, supposed to be mountains, ha'ving under- 
neath twelve open spaces =48. The whole figirres look to mo 
like tlio symbol Atl, water ; or did the Aztecs suppose that 
tho world as they know it was surrounded by water ? One of 
their expressions was " All the rmmd (not a sphere) world is 
but a sepulchre.^^* Out of this circle, at tho to]^, springs the 
symbol of the year, thirteen Acatl — reed (twenty-sixth year of 
the cycle) ; but in B. Mayer's dra'wing of the calendar, it is 
marked as twenfy-two Acatl. 

We now come to the symbol on the outer edge (the milky 
way of Gama), ton times repeated successively on each side, 
= 20. In the upper portions there is a band-like figure. 


* Solis, in describing the great Teocalli of Mexico, and alluding to one of 
the inincipal idols, says, “it was seated in a choir (something like a throne) 
placed upon a blue globe, wliich they called heaven/' 
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ic foil!’ i>aiis. Ti-hicli may l>c meant for reeds, and m.ay have 
some reference to the tying ilie cycle of fifiy-tiro years. In llio 
upper portions also tLore are tn-o more of tlieso smnbols, and 
in tlie lorrer uvo more, covered triili serpent-like figures =24. 
Tke tTventy sjunbols have each ten round dots on tbe inner 
side and top = 200 ; bnt tbe same symbols at tbo top have 
eighteen or twenty indications on two .sides and the tops = 36 
or 40. The two lower ones only show two dots each =4, 
which would make in all 240 or 244 ; if, however, the two 
lower symbols contained ten dots each as in the upper ones, 
then we shoidd have the 260 corresponding to the number 
of days in the 20X13 = 260 days, the year of the priests. 

Gama thinks this repeated symbol may represent clouds, but 
he says he has not observed clouds figured thus by the Indians. 
The symbol struck me as rather representing a plant or flower, 
as it did the first Spaniards, who called them “ tufts of leaves/’ 
and on pursuing the matter farther, I find it to have much 
resemblance to the symbol of the twentieth, or last month, 
Xochtil, represented by a flower, or may be by plants or trees. 
Pointing to thirteen Acatl, at the summit, are two largo angular 
figures (those Gama says are merely indications of thirteen 
Acatl j I think the collection of thirty lines, and five angular 
bodies in each, = 70, may belong to what I call sun’s rays, 
and the whole of them may make 365, the days of the year), 
and at their bases is a line in each with apparently twelve 
little pillars = 24, supporting six circles each on their summits 
= 12. Can these mean the twelve solar months? In all this 
region, indeed all round what I will call here the flower symbol, 
there arc .series of small diagonal lines, which most probably 
represent the rays of the sun. 

At the bottom of the calendar are two serpents or hzards- 
looking figures (behind the two human heads) ; these figures 
have claws. Gama can give no explanation of these rather 
prominent figures. In his drawing they have in aU about eighty- 
six dots, and about 104 little lmes,= 190. It is this 190 I make 
when I count the dots in the series of five. Gama calls the 
' two large human heads Tohnaltenhtli, the Lord of night 
(which is the same as the first in the list) ; and there arc nine 

q2 
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of these lords, or com^^iuous of night, hflnng the following 
names : — 

1. liuhfaucili; Start - Losd of the yearj Rie. 

2. Teepatl - SBer. 

3. loekia - Flower. 

i. O'nteort • Goddess of Maize. 

6. Ifijiturtt - Death. 

0 . - Wato"; it 8 ^ii»bol,thegoddes 9 Cl]ialcHoLeueye. 

7. TJaioHeort - Goddess of Lore. 

8. SVpbjolflfM - A Mountain Ddty. 

9. Qutahwirt - Eain; it8Byinhol.aiegodTlaloo. 

In a narrow circle nearthe edge are sixty-three or sixty-four 
dots on each aide, say = 128; may be 180; then double this, 
we should have the known number 260. Gama supposed there 
was another stone calendar for the other six months of the 
year, and that it looked to the north ; however, this is ques- 
tionable. Outfflde the above cii-cle, and partly down the edge 
of the stone, are a series of oval indications, thirty-one or thirty- 
two on each side, and five on each side of thirteen Acatl » 72. 
(78 cycles of 260 days unoont to the cycle of fifty-two years, 
these ovals may have to do witii this period.) 

The eight holes, said to be for the gnomons, are in the 
edge, and vertical to the surface of the 'stone.’^ As this 
is so, I should coudnde that the stoue, when in position, was 
laid flat, and not, as Gama supposed, upright 

Over the two heads, (in Gallatin) are a series of twenty-four 
and twenty-six dots =45 (twice 45 sb 90 hy 4=860) the 
days of the year; but tiiis is not to be depended on. I make 
out some 180 dots; this doubled would give S60, the year, 
without the five intercalaiy days. 

Gama observes, we have delineated on this stone the dates 
of the five principal positions of the sun, from the vernal to 
the autumnal eqmnox. Three of these, the two transits of 
the sun by the zenith (22nd of May and 26th of July), and 
the autumnal equinox (22nd of September), are the llexicau 
days on which these phenomena occurred in the first year 
of the cycle (one Tochtli) ; and the two otiiers, the vernal equi- 
nox (22nd of March) and the summer solstice (22nd of June), 
are the Mexican days on which these two phenomena occurred 
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in iLc year 13 Acatl. These dates are not founded on con- 
jectures. They are positive facts, engraved hy the Indian 
priests, before the conquest, on a stone of indubitable authen- 
ticity. 

Gama tolls irs that this stone (the zodiac) is a true meiidianal 
clock, by means of vrliich the Mexicans knew the eight in- 
tervals of the artificial day ; four for the morning and four for 
the evening, from the rising to the setting of the sun, as 
shown hy the shadows of the eight gnomons fixed in the 
holes seen in its circumference. Gama docs not say positively 
that the Mexicans resorted to the method of gnomons ; but by 
whatever method they followed (most probably by observation), 
they ai-rived at the same result. 

I have calculated that the two upper styles, or gnomons, 
for the stone zodiac, would be about sixteen inches in length. 
The two lower would be in conformity with the zenith of 
Mexico to the tropic of Cancer. The four central ones, I 
suppose, were of a convenient length, and they showed the 
sun’s position at mid-day, and when passing Mexico to south 
or north, the shadows would be just below the line. 

Account of some of the Mexican Zodiacs . — In the second lot 
of presents sent by Montezuma to Cortez, whilst he was still 
on the coast, and which excited most admiration, were two 
circular plates of gold and silver, as large as carriage wheels. 
One representing the sun, was richly carved with plants and 
animals, no doubt denoting the Aztec century. It was thirty 
palms in circumference, and was valued at 20,000 pesos of 
gold. (The pesos of gold may have been worth ^2 : 1 2 : 6.) 
It weighed 3,800 ounces, =271 lbs. 6 oz. Prescott says carved; 
Sobs says in relief. If of such a weight it might have been 
cast, for the Mexicans understood this art well. As numbers 
of gold and silver calendars would be required for tbe court 
and chiefs, I think it probable that some at least would be 
cast. I do not know of the existence in our day of one speci- 
men. Tylor exclaims, “ Where are the calendars of solid gold 
and silver, as big as great wheels, and covered with hiero- 
glyphics ? Benvenuto GeUini saw some of these thing.?, and 
was filled with admiration. They have all gone into the melt- 
ing pot centuries ago.” 
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The silver wheel of the same size, on wliicli was figured the 
moon, weighed 50 marks, or over 50 lbs. weight. 

In the first inventory of objects Cortez sent to Spain, a 
large wheel of silver, weighing 40 marks, = 380 ounces, and 
several others of the same metal, are sjDecified. Also a largo 
wheel of gold 'with figures and strange animals on it, and 
worked with tufts of leaves, weighing 3,800 ounces, value say 
£1-5,200. 

At Tlascala, among other pi’esonts from Montezuma to 
Cortez, the ambassadors woi’o charged as usual with a costly 
donation of embossed gold jilatcs (zodiacs) . 

In a j)ond in Guatemozin’s garden, the soldiers of Cortez 
found a sun, as it was called; this was one of the Aztec 
calendar-wheels, of pure gold, of great size and thickness. 

In Clavigoro will be fomid the following drawings of calen- 
dars : that of the months ; of the year of twenty months, with 
a sun and now moon in the centre ; the Mexican century, with 
a large sun in the centre, encircled by a serpent, with the 
repetition of house, silox, cane, and rabbit ; and dots for 
numbers. 

Vcytiii gives seven forms of calcnd.ars. In vol. iv of Lord 
Kingsborouglds work is a fine engraving of a calendar. The 
following regarding it I translate fi-om the Spanish. ^^In the 
collection made by Boturini were found four wheels or calen- 
dars, as the ju'cscnt one, although with dilferent notes and 
hieroglyphics, by ■which the Indians ■\vere governed and made 
the computations of the months, years; and centuries, as well 
as the foY}’ quarters (of the year), and the moon's course ; and 
b}’’ order of the 1103^1 Council in 17-1-5, there was made by the 
Inteipreter-Gcneral the explanation of those four, as well as of 
the maps and the rest of the characters (painted books) which 
had been learnt, and these were sent to the king deciphered, 
in a resume. This same wheel cstam^wda — stamped — ^with 
others of tho Indians of this samo kingdom, and are found in 
Gomelli’s sixth volume. Giro del Ilimdo.” 

The outside circle contains the fifty-two years of the cycle ; 
the .next circle, tho names ; then the eighteen symbols of tho 
months ; then tho phases of the moon ; and in the centre four 
symbols. 



or ini: xev.- etc. 27 ,J 

lu T't'-,! J,1 i! Chri-ii-'-h'.^ nf fhc Avcii hf X"f 

h_v Tito Yisino (TniLncr, nvo the following 

jilioiogTajili’' from drawing.": of zotliaes. I’lafo 3-1. Stone zodiac 
of ilic A/.;ccs. o-j. Cycle of fifiy-iwo years. OG. x^ztec year 
of cigliteeii moiillis. 37. Ay.icc inontli. 38. 'J’lie four last 
monrli.s of rlic xVztcc year. 0!>. Tlic Toltec cj’cle. 

hiah-i'iiy Pl'Cseutt observes, of llic many peqilexing 

points of IMcxican lii.story, particularly ns regards their as- 
tronomy, the .'nlijcct of astronomical in.-sinimcnt.s is the most 
cnTcloped in ob'Ciiriry. The only real insli'iimcnl wckiiow of 
is the dial, or zodiac, and the presumed arrangement on it for 
gjiomon.s. Ilowercj', there is the .supposed meridian line of 
Chapnltepec. It wa.< di.scovcred in 1773 by Dr. J. E. Santl- 
lozes, and Oaiua thus dcbcribe.s it: — “On a large stone, in 
horizontal jd.anc, there were three aiTow.s cm in relief, one over 
the other, which in the centre made equal angles. The points 
of the three arrows looked to the cast; where thej' showed, 
lho.se of the two sides were the two solstitial points, that in the 
centre being the cciuinoxial. In the common concourse of the 
three there was also engraved a species of band, which bound 
them ; and this had in its centre a small lino, which I did 
not at first see, or that it .signified anything, initil I was shown 
two other stones which were at the side of the horizontal plane; 
one was ]) 0 i fect, and the other broken ; the perfect one, which 
was in the south, had a bore somewhat deep in the upper por- 
tion, the diamotcr of which was less than that of an arhrjon 
(a Tclch) . The broken .stone, wliich looked towards the north, 
had lost xlic bored portion; but in one part there was still seen 
sfime of its furrow. Haring examined this, I found that it 
corresponded to the stone which was in front, and that they 
were exactly north and south; from which I inferred, that in 
them was fixed a cord which served for a meridian, because it 
came to rest upon tbc line in the centre of the baud which 
bound tbc arrows, and that in this lino should come the shadow 
of the cord at the moment of mid-day. In fact, in tlic.se stono-s, 
the Jlexicans had an instrument, by means of which they 
knew the ti-uo oast and the west, and exact time, by the rising 
and setting of the sun at the period of the equinoxes and 
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solstices, consequently tlie four seasons of tlie year, and at tlic 
same time, tlie true mid-daj^ during tlie year. 

“^lYLen I returned to examine these stones, I found them 
broken up and used in the construction of a fniuace at the foot 
of the hill. How many precious monuments of- antiquity (for 
want of intelligence) have perished in this manner ! ” 

Chapultepec means the hiU of the grasshoppers. Here were 
the ''beautiful groves” of the Montezumas, where doubtless 
there was a palace, and where the Aztec rulers had all the 
means within their reach for making celestial observations. 
Further on I notice a similar retreat of the kings of Tezcuco at 
Tescocingo. We know that a stone zodiac, cut in the rook, ex- 
isted therej and from ruins that still remain, there is reason to 
believe there may have been a meridian instrument also ; 
indeed, old Spanish writers tell us thatNezhahualpilli, the king 
of Tezcuco, had his astronomical observatory, 

Brantz Mayer alludes to the pyramid of Xoohicalco, — ^hill of 
flowers — which is eighteen miles south of Cuernavaca, in the 
state of Mexico. It appears to have been composed of five 
stories. It was in exact correspondence with the cardinal 
points. It would seem that the hill (on which the pyramid 
stood) was partly hollowed by chambers. A party, under the 
orders of the government, explored these subterranean retreats, 
and, after groping through dark and narrow passages, the side 
walls of which are covered with a hard and glistening cement, 
they came to three entrances, between two enormous pillars 
cut from the rock of which the hill is formed. Through these 
portals they entered a chamber j the roof was a cupola of regu- 
lar slope, built of stones placed in circles, while at the top of 
the dome was an aperture, which probably led to the surface of 
the earth or the summit of the pyramid. Nebel, who -visited 
these I’uins a few years ago, relates an Indian tradition, that 
this aperture ascended immediately above an altar placed in 
■ this chamber, and the sun’s rays fell directly on the centre 
of the shrine, when that luminary was vertical. 

We are not informed by -writers as to the ideas of the 
Aztecs of the form of the world, whether an extended plane, 
cylindrical, spherical, or a circular plane ; however, the latter 
appears to me to have been the most likely. 



or THE XEH- -iTOEi-D, ETC. 

Alrlioiigli tlio Aztcr.s lind liibo? for liolding tlicir 
HT.ulo of tortoifc-r'licll; for ‘blomnir n fire to increase tlic lieat ; 
the loiicc ii(Trha‘-ni>''j or Llow-pijie, for pellets, us-cd in the eliase; 
the re 'll'- T.-as a sort of trumpci used by the prie.?is for calling 
our the hours of the niglil. In the licndoza collection a 
]3rje<t is represented observing the stars, by a dotted line 
going iV'jm his eye to the ob.senvd .star ; no mention is made 
of the cinjdoymcnt of tubes for observation of the celestial 
bodies. 

In Preseott is tlie following. “ It c.'in hardly he doubted,^’ 
says Lord Kingsbor<>ngli (vol. vi, pi. l-l), “lliat the JJoxicana 
wore aetjuainted with many scientific instrument.s of strange 
invention !i= compared with our own : whether the hlcscopc may 
not have been of this number is uncertain; but llie tliir- 
tcentli plate of Dupaix’s part ii, which represents a 

man holding somotliing of a similar nature to the eye, affords 
reason to ,stip])ose, that they knew how to improve powers of 
vision.” Prescott observes that the instrument alluded to 
is rudely carved on a conical rock. It is raised no higher than 
the neck tff llio pei‘.«on who holds it, and looks ns much like a 
musket as a telescope ; tliongli 1 shall not infer the use of fire- 
arms among the Aztecs from this circumstance.” 

On reference to the drawing, which is to .scale, I find the 
rock in question to bo about five yards in height, and four and 
a half in its grcate.st rndlh. The figure of the man is boldly 
deline.ated, holding the object diagonally in a line from the 
mouth ; the form of the object is like an old-fashioned handle 
of a knife, carved at the end and three-quarters of a yard in 
length. On reference to Aztec symbols, this is the form seen 
when any one is supftosed to be speaking, and appears to me 
that the iigurc may be that of a priest in the act of invoking 
some deit}' ; were the symbol open at the fartlior end it might 
be meant for a rnniia- or trumpet. In vol. iv of Lord Kings- 
borough’s work, there is a drawing representing something 
like a cistern ; on it is the figure of a man -nath a similarly 
formed object, but hero it is in liis hand, and looks as if in- 
tended for a club. 

Eefcrring again to Dupaix’s drawing ; in front of the man 
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there is the figure of a rabbit and eight dots, •vyhich may either 
stand for the eighth day, TochtK (rabbit), or eighth Tochtli in 
the second treecna of the cycle of fifty-two years. Just be- 
hind the man, in a double square, is a circle with three rays 
or points at the top, and surrounded by nine circles or dots ; 
underneath it is a circle with five points, and between them 
six circles. On the lower edge of the stone seven indistinct 
symbols, between two rows of dots, which, doubtless, told the 
story of the doings of the man. 

B. de Bourbourg, in liis Fojpol Vuh, alludes to the Nahuatl 
myth of Tetzcatlipoca or the smoking mirror, and is one of the 
names of the Creator. With this name he is the smoking 
mirror, ImiQant le fouclre, and often appears with great spec- 
tacles (without glasses) before his eyes. Sometimes this is 
called Toiiatiuh or the sun. The frontispiece to Fopol Yuh is 
a drawing of this object, and at p. 367 is a description of the 
ancient vase found in the State of Oaxaca, which appears to 
be of Zapoteo origin, and in all probability belongs to Tetzeat- 
lipooa, and the spectacles placed before his eyes "may be the 
symbol of his providence.’’ 

I may observe that nothing is said as to the invention of 
glass in the New World before the Spanish Conquest, al- 
though it is mentioned that the Aztecs knew the art of 
enamelling; or that discs of rock crystal were placed in 
these so-called spectacles. 

I will conclude the section on Mexico with a few words 
relative to Tezcuco, where there is something preserved of 
say Toltec civilisation. Their calendar is sometimes called the 
“ Toltec-;” a description of one is given in the Eamibler in 
Mexico, p. 186, in these words : — The rock (at Tezcosmgo is 
three miles east of Tezcuco) had been wrought by hand into 
a flat surface. In this perpendicular wall of rock, a carved 
Toltec calendar existed formerly ; but the Indians finding the 
place visited by foreigners, took it into their heads that there 
must be a silver vein there ; and straightway set to work to 
find it, obliterating the sculpture, and driving a level beyond it 
for several yards,’.’ (Tylor mentions that a specimen of their 
calendar is to be seen built in the wall of a church at Tezcuco.) 
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twenty clays of tlxe Yucatan montli, witk thoir signification^ as 
far as it has been ascertained by Perez j also the days of the 
Chiapa, Meoboacanj Nicaragua, and Mexican months, which, 
from the similarity of the names of several of the days, appear 
to have been in its origin nearly identical with that of Yucatan. 

The calendar of the kingdom of Mechoacan, where the 
Tarasca was spoken, appears to have been similar to that of 
the Mexicans, as the names are given by Vcytiaj the names of 
the days of an ancient Mexican, or rather Toltec tribe, found 
in Nicaragua, are given. This, as far as we know, is the extreme 
south-east limit of the Mexican calendar on the Pacific Ocean. 
The hmits on the Atlantic, or Gulf of Mexico, maybe traced as 
far as the islands opposite Cape Honduras ; beyond which, the 
shores are stiU inhabited by the wild Mosquito Indians. 

The cycle of fifty-two years xvas also adopted in Yucatan, and 
the arrangement of the jmai'S was precisely the same as in that 
of Mexico, substituting only the names Elan, Muluc, Hix, 
and Ca-uao, for TochtU, Acatl, Teopatl, and Calli. 

The Chiapan cycle is also similar, substituting for the names 
Khan, Muluc, Hix, Ca-uac, those of Yotan, Lembat, Be-en, 
Chinax. But there was an essential difference resjxeoting the 
series of names and the numerical character of the days, as 
a2jpears by the tabic, which shows the termination of the fii-st 
year of the cycle, and the beginning of the next ensuing years. 

Perez states that the fundamental rule is never to interrupt 
either of the series of names or of days. Thus, inasmuch as 
the last supixleraentary day of the first year of the cycle (one 
Khan) is one Lamat ; and, as in the oi-der of the days of the 
month, the day called Muluc immediately follows the day 
Lamat ; the ensuing year, two Muluc, commences with the day 
two Muluc, in the same manner as the year one Khan com- 
mences with the day one Khan. It is the same with the other 
years ; so that the first day of eveiy year has the same name 
and numerical character as the year itself. 

Perez thinks that they must have had the intercalation, 
either of one day every four years, or of thirteen days at 
the end of a cycle. 

The Yucatecos differed from the Mexicans with regard to 
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the time of the solar yeaVj when their year began. Perez says 
that the first day of the Yucatan year corresponded with the 
loth of July ; and that this was the day of the transit of tho 
son by the zenith of a place which he does not mention (pro- 
bably Mayapan) j but he adds that, for want of proper instru- 
ments, the Indians had made a mistake of forty-eight hours. 
If the Yucatan year began on the zenith day, this renders it 
highly probable that the calendar was like that of the Mexi- 
cans, corrected by an intercalation of thirteen days at the end 
of a cycle. 

The names of the months of the Yucatecos, with Perez' 
interpretations and their correspondence with our year, new 
style, appear in the follo^ving table : — 


TABUE OF TUCATBSE MOUTHS. 


1. Popt Poop 


Slut of Heeds 

- 

begins 16 July, N. S. 

2a Uo 


Frog 

. 


5 August. 

8. Zip 


Tree 


>t 

2o „ 

4. Zodz 


Bat 

- 

» 

14 September. 

5. Zee 



• 


4 October. 

G. Xtil 


End 
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7. PseyazHn 


Summer 

- 

» 

18 November. 

S. 3roI 


To unite 

. 

» 

3 December. 

9. Chen 


A-^ell 

- 

>» 

23 „ 

10. Tax 


First 

- 

it 

12 January. 

11. Zae 


TVTiite 

- 

it 

1 February, 

12. Qitcj 


Deer 

- 


21 „ 

13. *Mac 


Lid, cover 


if 

13 Morcb. 

li. KaKTriii 


Yellow sun 

- 

if 

2 April. 

lo. Utoan 

- 


- 

if 

33 „ 

IG. Pax 

- 

IVTusicol ixLStroment 

it 

12 May. 

17. Kijah 

- 

Song* 

- 

it 

1 June. 

18. 

- 

Noise 

- 

it 

21 June. 


Vaychlinat Bed of Tear f the fire supplementary days 

XinaKalaKit 1 Days -without name 1 from the 11th to the 15th July. 


The Yucateos, besides their cycle of fifty-two years, had 
another, containing thirteen periods, or twenty-four years, 
each, = 312. These last-mentioned periods were called Ajau, 
Ahan, or Century. 

Bishop Landa says, not only did they take account of the 
year and months, but they had a mode of counting time by 
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ages, -which they did every twenty years, counting thirteen 
twenties -with one of the twenty letters or symbols of the 
months, -which they called Aliau, without order, and only 
changing them. They called these Katunes or centuries, and 
that the devil must have invented this sort of calculation. In 
the centre of this form of calendar was written, '‘’This is called 
Uazlazon Katun, which means, the war, or game of the 
Katunes or centuries.^' 

From this Katun, which is a circular calendar, I copy them 
as they stand -with their numbers, commencing at the top and 
going to the right : — ll.BulucAhau; Q.BolonA; 7. YucA; 
6. HoAj 3. OxAj 1. HunA; 12. LaheaA; 10. LahunA; 
8. VaxacA,- 9. Vac A,- 4. Can A; 2. CaA; 13. OxlahunA. 

Landa has preserved the symbols or rather hieroglyphics 
of the eighteen months of twenty days each of the Tucateco 
year, and gives the names of the five supplementary days, 
Kan, Chiccan, Cimij, Manik, and Lamat. 

He also gives the symbols or hieroglyphs of the twenty days 
of the month : Kan, Chicchan, Cimi, Manik, Lamat, Muluc, 
Oo, Chuen, Eb, Ben, Iz, Men, Cib, Caban, Eznab, Cauac, 
Ahau, Ymix, Ik, Akbal. 

Further on I shall allude to the Maya or Tucateco alphabet, 
by which I hope at some future time to give the meaning of 
the days of the month, and some other portions of Maya 
history. 

B. de Bourbourg gives the folio-wing description of a Yuca- 
tan calendar. In the centre was the image of the sun. The 
circle was di-vided into eighteen parts for the months, with the 
respective symbols, also the cycle of fifty-two years. Eound 
the image was seen a serpent making four coils I’ound itself, 
one on each division of the circle, the mou-th receiving the tail 
in the last inflexion. The circle was di-vided into four weeks 
of years, thirteen in each, at the head of which were placed the 
signs of the initial days of the years. 

The east was called Kan ; west, Hix ; north, Muluc ; and 
south, Canac. 

, B. de Bourbourg, in his Popol Vuli, informs us that Col- 
huacan was probably the capital of the ancient king, Xibalba, 
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iciontified with Ka-chan. Chan is synonymous with Colhna,. 
and Chanes means serpents. The neighbouring Sacandoncs 
were of Palcnque. These people appear to have been attacked 
bj' the Mexican NahuaSj who came from the north and founded 
TJapallan or Xibalbaj and were for a long period feudatory of 
the QuinaneSj ChaneSj or Colhnas. Now we hear of the cor- 
rection of the calendai-j which Boturini calls Inni-solar, and 
that the j-ear of 865 days had an excess of nearly six hours ; 
they assembled in the city of Auehue-Tlapallan and adjusted 
the years to tlie equinox of spring, which may have been a 
little before the Christian era. 

Yeytia, who follows IxthlxocUtl, observes this was an assem- 
bly of leai-ned men called to deliberate upon a change ; but 
the tradition preseiwcd by Saliagun gives it another character, 
that of introducing a new form of government ; when the 
Nahua chiefs met secretly to deliberate as to the interests of 
the nation, after the prince they had brought in with them had 
separated from them. Then there only remained with the 
nation four wise people Oxomoc (means a pregnant goiman- 
dizing wpman), Cipactonal (he who is superior to the sun), 
Tlaltoteomn (fire that makes the world resound), and Xuchi- 
caoaca (flower) ; and they said, " the time will come when 
there shall be light.'’ It may be in allusion to the epoch when 
the Nahuas could publicly establish their calendar, or, as they 
said, to put the sun, moon, and star’s in motion — that is to say, 
to organise according to their viewSj government, society, 
religion, etc. ; but they said, " as long as our god is absent, 
by what means shall we do this ? What order shall things 
be in, seeing that the wise men have taken away the pictimes 
by means of which they governed.” So they invented judicial 
astrology and the art of interpreting dreams ; they arranged 
the order of day.s, nights, hours, and differences of seasons, 
which they guarded, even when the princes of the Tolteos, the 
Mexican, Tepanec, and Chichemec govei’ued them. 

Here then appears to be the origin of the Toltec or Mexican 
calendar, which was a perpetual and infallible sj’-stem; eighteen 
months of twenty days each, =72 weeks of five days; then a 
seventy-third week completed the year. This went on for 
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fifty-two yGai'Sj whon thirteen, days were intercalated, whicli. 
supplied the place of bisse 2 diilB years. 

Not content with regulatiDg their civil calendar, or Tonal^o- 
hualUj these wise people of the Nahuas made it coincide with 
another calondai*, — ^the MetzlapoIuialUf or ritual for sacred pur- 
poses, in which th^ counted half-moons of thirteen days. 
Twouty-eight thirties mado too short a yair, but at the end 
of thirteen yeai’S th^ added half a lunation more, making it 
equal to 365 days, so that the civil and religious year began 
on the aamo day. At tho oud of tho cycle of fifty-two yeai-s, 
a fiesh thirtocutb (the 461st) was equal bo the intercalary days 
of tho civil caloudar. This period of fifty-two years, two of 
which formed an agc-^MchuetiliziU — of ono hundred and four 
years, sewed as a base for Mexican chronology. 

Tho ToUccs had four calendars : one for agrionltare, chro- 
nology, litual of the priests, and tho astronomical, so as to 
know the sun's com-sc, and situation of tho planets.’*' 

Early in the histoiy of Guatemala, when the apotheosis of 
Annhun-Apu was that of four huudi'cd young men killed by 
Zipaacna (symbol of giants of the New World), they were 
symbolised by the Pleiades. This new era of mankind, on 
account of tliis cii'cumstance, is called Nohna-OUin-Tonatiuh, 
or sun of the fourth period (PopoZ Vuh, p. oxlv.) 

Akbal (tho 'inarmite, or cooking-utcnsil, in Quichde) is the 
twentieth sign in one of the old calendais of Central America. 
Tylor, in his late work on Mexico, thinks that the civilisation 
of hloxicc and Centi'ol America wore independent of each 
other (in- which I fully concur), but that later they came in 
contact. (But whence came they, and what is this histoiy of 
this most etiango civilisation, multitudes of wondrous archi- 
tectural remaius, ti-aditious, etc. ?) Tho later Central Ame- 
rican calendars may assimilate to the Mexican j but in all pro- 
bability these earlier ones aro of ihoir oivn invention. 

If we refer to Juarros, he says, “ Whibt Mexico was going 
through tho phases of its early histoiy, Guatemala was doing 
the same under powerful chiefs, who were great buildere in 

** See “Codex dumolpopooa HSS. of Qto Cokicbiquel’' oadjPopoI FvA; 
tile Tun of B. de Bouiboui^. 
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stone and of a peculiar ornamentation. In 152-1, when Alvarado 
conquered the conntiy, there were more than thirtj'- different 
nations in it. He also calls the Quich^es Tultecas, which 
means huilders. Also that Acxopel, the Tnltcc, was the 
founder of the Quichee monarchy. A^Tien the Tultecs came 
to Guatemala, they found it peopled by many different nations. 

At TJxmal, on the terrace of the house of the tortoise, there 
is a quadrangular enclosure, and within it is a round stone of 
rude and irregular appearance, eight feet high, and five feet 
in diameter, which has obtained from the Indians the name 
of Picote, or whipping-post. Similar stones in similar posi- 
tions occur in many of the rained cities, and have therefore 
probably been connected with some national custom or reli- 
gious rite. 

"Was this the place of sacrifice, say of a Gnosa, as among the 
Chibchas of Bogota ? Or could it have been a gnomon ? 

A few weeks since, the indefatigable Abbe B. de Bom-bonrg 
issued his Itolacinn dn las Cosas de Yucatan of Diego de Landa, 
containing the signs of the calendar and the hieroglyphic alpha- 
bet of the Uilaya language, etc. (Triibner.) 

Landa was a Spaniard, bom in 152 1, and became the second 
bishop of Merida (Yucatan) in 1578. Although another 
Vandal, like Zumarraga, destroying idols and burning the 
picture-writing of the natives, he collected the traditions of 
the people, wrote portions of their histoiy, but above all he has 
given the characters of the Maya alphabet. This is an im- 
portant key to further knowledge of Central American and 
Mexican history. Landa says, " They had certain characters 
or letters by which they wrote in books, ancient histories and 
their sciences, which they well knew and taught. We burnt 
these, at which they were very much grieved.-’-’ 

This is the first indication of a native alphabetic arrange- 
ment of the ancient people of the new world, the details of 
which -will shortly be laid before the Anthropological Society. 

The chronological monuments of Mayapan and Zilan, some 
of which are eighteen feet in height ; the monoliths of Copan 
and Qun-oga are of similar character j and it would seem that 
a fresh stone was put up in some localities every twenty years. 

n 
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Now ilint wo have this aljihahct, wc may bo enabled to read 
iiineh that is engravoii on lliesc inoninnonts. 

'J’lic jMnyas knew the planet A^’enns and the constellations 
called by the S])anianls Ihc Cabrillas and the Artilojos. , 

New (!i;AA’AnA.=i= CiiiehjI'I. — This region raiher belongs to 
tho sonfheni poriioTi of Ccniral Ainorica than loNow Granada, 
fo which hiller i( is now polilically attached. 

At p. GO ofiny work on "Sonlh American Antiquities, etc.,” 
I give a plate of the i’iedra Pintal, or carved rock of granite, 
rejn’csenting .viois, heads, liziirds, circular, oval, and other 
(igtires. 

liecently haveliccn discovered in this region large collcelions 
of graves, the bodies long. since inonldorcd to dust; hut inlcrest- 
iiig pottery (sjicciinens of which 1 have do]iosit ed in tho llrit.isli 
Miisoiini), large qii/infilie.s of gold ol)jeefs of nieii, women, 
deities, birds, Iieasts, ccll.s, etc., have been extracted. It is 
most ju'oh.’ililc th.'it the seulpiors of the l’i('dra Pintal were 
of C'eiilr.al .Ameriean origin ; and the maker.s of the ^lottery and 
gold tigures wen' their (Icscendants; some of them were known 
in alu’r (iines as Doraclios. 

Doubtless the.so jiccqilo were sun-wov.«hi])per.s, hut avo know 
little or nothiii.g rdioiit them. Indeed this region, and ])erhaps 
the whole of the Isihmus of Darien, maybe looked njion as 
dividing tin' civilization of Mexico and Central America frotn 
that of tlie Cliihehas of Itogola. 

Tlie portion of this t'xteiisive .region, to occupy mo.st of our 
[iflt'Uiion, avi' the lahlo lands of Hogota, inhabited, at tho time 
of the Spanish Cqminest, by a nation called by tho Sp.aniards 
C'hihclnis and Aluiscas. 'I’heir principal city, noAV llogota, Avas 
'J'hen.'^aqnillo. Tlic Cliiltcha territory seems to ha\'o extended 
from I" N. fo d" N.; avsis in lenglli forfy-fivc leagues, from 
twelve to fifteen leagues in Avidtli, and Ava.s surrounded by other 
independent naf ioii.s. 

.1 Jiiay mention that a much more anciotit race had nourished 


^ Sdo, for pome ollu*r dflmls, iiiy AnlVjunrum, luthnnlngiray, nivl other 7»V- 
frnrrht'x ui A’i’ir C»r<rn(iihr, hViKohir, Peru, ciiul CVa7r, u*j7/i 0^srnvi;(njj-,' on Iho 
Pir-Incftvivl, liirnritiK nni? .VunKMictifj of other rcvuvUin Nations, with plates, 
Lojulon, IKGU. — 2 Vp/out. 
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to tlio sontTi of tlie modern Cliibchas at Timanil ; tliese I have 
callocl Prc-Chihoha. 

The Chibcha countiy was govenied by two supreme chiefs j 
one, the zipa, who had his com-t at Bogota ; the other the zaque, 
a sort of pontiff, who lived at Tunja. 

In their early traditions they call Chiminiguagua the creator 
of the world, and that the sun and moon wei’e his companions. 
Then Eachue, a beautiful woman, came out of a lake with a boy, 
who became her husband, and from the.se the world was 
peopled. 

The Supreme Power now obtains other names, as Ulloo and 
Chibia j the sun or day is called Siia ; the moon Chin, or night; 
these, with Cuchivira the rainbow, ar-e adored. 

Chibchacum for a time is their great divinity, but displeases 
a superior one, namely, Bochica, who obliges him to bear the 
burthen of the earth, which was previously supported by pillars 
of wood ; this measure brought about its inconveniences, such 
as earthquakes, caused by Chibchacum, tired of being in one 
position, and shifting the weight of earth from one shoulder 
to the other, and, according to the care with which he does 
this so is the intensity of the earthquake.* 

Their priests resided near their temples (some of which were 
of stone) and superintended the " Cuca,” or college, where 
those who dedicated themselves to the priesthood were taught, 
among other things, the computation of time, the traditions of 
which were preserved by the priests, who were the deposito- 
ries of all the abstract knowledge, which was lost immediately 
after the conquest of the country by the Spaniards. 

The Sun was the only deity to which they offered human 
sacrifices, sprinkling with their blood the stones on which the 
first rays shone. The feast to it was in December, and called 
Euan. The sacrifices, the processions, and solemn dances the 
Chibchas perfonned on the sunas, or paths, from the door of 
tlie habitation of the chief to some particular spot, generally 


* B. de Bonrljonrg’s Bistory of Mexico, iii, p. 4S2. The early nations of 
Iderico and Central America heliered that earthquakes were caused hj^ the 
■disunities who supported the earth, moving it from one shoulder to the other 
in order to rest ihcmselves. 

K 2 
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some neiglibouring ridge or lieiglit j aad lastly, the care -with 
which the Guesa was educated : a victim whose heart was tom 
from his body (a fresh Guesa was sacrificed every fifteen years) ; 
all had 'a direct and symbolic relation with the division of 
time, the calendar,- and the curious intercalations, so as to 
assimilate with the course of the heavenly bodies the times of 
sonung and haiwcst. The sanguinary and dramatic character 
of the sacrifices was calculated to call the attention of the 
people in such a way that they should not forget what so much 
interested them to know, and has been said to be a substitute 
for tho quipus of the Peruvians. They were essentially an 
agricultural people, to whom the frog or toad, as an emblem of 
humidity, served as a principal base for their system of nume- 
ration and of their calendar. 

Tlie GMlcha oy Muixea Galendar. — Before entering into a 
description of one of the most interesting remains of American 
antiquity, I will say a few words about the individual who res- 
cued from oblivion all he possibly could with regard to it. His 
name was Diiqiicsno, born in New Granada, and descended 
from a French familj', settled in Spain. He became tho Cura 
of Gachaucipd ; lie collected the traditions of tho country, and 
succeeded irr procun'rrg one of the scul 2 )tured calendar stones, 
by which the Chibcha jrricsts regulated tho division of time. 
The Cura found a small nrrmber of Indians wlro know some- 
thirrjr about tho manaffement of this calendar. Ho communi- 
cated his memoir on tho subject to the Spanish botanist 
Mutrs, who handed the MSS. to Humboldt, in 1801, and who 
has gone into detail in the matter. 

Tho follorving resnviv I have translated from J. Acosta’s 
most valuable Gompomlio de la N. Ch-anada ; however, a 
larger portiorr will be fotmd in my South American Antiquities. 

Account of the Muisca Galendar of the Indians of Naio G-ra- 
nada, dedicated in 1795, to Don Jose Gelesfino de Mutis, by 
Don Jose Domingo Duquesne, Cura of Qachancipa. 

. The Muizcas counted rvith their fingers. They only had 
names for numbers up to 10, and the number 20 viz., 1, 

. ^ Acostib says that from 1 to 20 are the only liioroglypliics ho lias found 
of the Muizcas. 
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ata ; 2, bosa ; 3, mica; 4, muyliica; 5, hisca; 0, ta ; 7, cn- 
linpcua ; salitiza ; 9j aca ; 10, ubcMiica ; 20, gueta, coa- 
clnding these, they turned their hands, went to their feet, 
repeating the same words, putting before them the word qui- 
hicha, as, thus says the foot ; qnihicha atay 11 ; quihioha bosa, 
1 2; etc. The number 20, or gueta (house, or the time of sowing), 
ended their numbers. Having finished with one 20, they com- 
menced counting another 20, uniting it to the first, imtil 20 
twenties were obtained. They dhuded their accounts into 
fom' parts, and again subdivided each into fives : thus their 
prime numbers were 5, 10, 15, and 20, which served them 
in the arrangement of tlieir affah-s. 

The moon (the origin of their imperfect calendar) was an 
object of their obseixation and religion, giving to them the 
idea or model for the form of their habitations, enclosures, 
temples, fields, in a word, was connected with all their doings. 
They fixed a pole in the earth for a centre, and with a cord 
from it described a circle ; this pole and the cord wiU be seen 
to be one of the principal elements for astronomical instruc- 
tion. (It appears to the author of this paper to have been the 
only object serving them for a gnomon.) 

The various meanings given to the numbers in their lan- 
guage allude to the phases of the moon, agricultural opera- 
tions, their superstitions ; and in this way we are conducted 
to the foiTuation of their calendar.* 

Tlie Indians had mentally in their hands these symbols ; and 
thus, by merely giving a turn to the fingers, they knew the 
state of the moon, and the positions of their agricultural and 
other aflair.s. 

The year consisted of twenty moons, and a century of 
twenty years ;j they commenced a moon from the full-moon 


^ Hiimboldt, Views, ii, p. 318, says, that Duquesne lias made various 
etymological researches on the words wWeh denote numbers in the Chibcha 
language* He asserts that all these words ai’e significant ; that all de- 
pend on roots which relate either to phases of the moon in its increase or 
wane, or to objects of agiicultural WOTship.** Humboldt thought this diffi- 
cult to verify, and observed, that we cannot be too mistrustfiil of etymolo- 
gical researches, and only presented the significations of the numbers from 
1 to 20, as given in the 33iSS., and in the drawing, 
t Among the Huizcas, the day was divided into four paa*ts ; three, daj's 
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in the sign of UbchiHcaj or brilliant moon •, counting seven 
days on the fingersj beginning at Ata^ which follows Ubchihica, 
and they found the quadrature in Cuhupcna ; connting from this, 
seven, they found the next immersion of the moon in Muyhica, 
which means anything black ; and the following day the con- 
junction was symbolised in Hisca, or the union, or nuptials, of 
the sun and moon, which was a capital dogma of their belief 
and sanguinary rites ; then counting eight days, they found 
the other quadrature in Mica, which means a changing object, 
thus denoting the continual variation of its phases. The 
first aspect of the first phase was signified in Cuhupcua, and 
as in this s3'mbol fell the quadi-aturo, they gave it two ears, 
calling it deaf. 

The same sj'mbols served to count the years, and contained 
a general doctrine, in regard to the sowing season. 

Ata (^Atl — water in Aztec) and Aca, represented the waters 
in the sign of tho toad, for when this animal most loudly 
croaked, it was the signal that the- time of solving was near. 

Jiosa, an enclosure, made round their grounds to preserve 
them from injury. 

Mica, to look for, to find, to choose small things •, also means 
the care thoj'' should have in choosing seeds for sowing. 

Hisca, gi-ccn things ; as tho rains made the fields look 
green and gay. 

Ta, enclosure for sowing. The sixth month of the season, 
which coiTCsponded to the harvest. 

Guhiqjoua, their granaries, which had a snail-like shape or 
winding like the ear. Cuhutaha has the same root, signifying 
tho corners of tho house where the grain was deposited. 

Sahiiza, tail, the month, or end of the sowings j has also 
to do with the fiolc fixed in the centre of a circle at the end 
of the snnas or sacred jjaths, which were level and broad, and 
where they hold their solemnities.* 


made a week, and ten weeks a Uination, or month. Tho nu-nl year was com- 
posed of twelve Sitnas; mid ivt tlie end of tlie third year anotlier montli was 
added. Tho civil year, or Zocain, consisted of twenty Sunns, and tho litual, or 
sacred year, of thirty-seven Sunns. Five ritual yeai's made a small cj’clc, and 
foiirof these a groat age,— ctiual to areal solai* cycle of sixty j'oars. 

At Sainagoz, according to IIuin1x>ldt, was colehratcd tho cycle of fifteen 
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Aca, two toads or frogs coupled. 

Jjhc/iihh'a, may allude to the festivals. 

G-ueta, houssj field j represented by a toad at full length, 
emblem of felicity. They mai'ked the period or periods con- 
nected with the year by the sacrifice of human victims. 

■ They did not repeat the word Zoemn or year without its 
corresponding number, as Zocam ata, Zocam, hosn, etc. In 
the same wa3’ with the word Sana (the circular platform), when 
at sowing time and harvest their feasts and sacrifices were held, 
as Sv.na ata, Suna hosa, or one platform, two platforms, and 
thus it was that these places were like books, in which were 
registered their doings. 

Twentj- moons, then, made a year ; which ended, they 
counted another twenty, and then going round a circle conti- 
nuously until concluding a twenty of twenties. To intercalate 
a moon, which has to be done after the thirty-sisth moon, so 
tliat the lunar j-oar may correspond with the solar, and to 
guard the regularity of the seasons, was easily done. As they 
had in their hands the whole calendar, they sowed two enclo- 
sures, successively, ;rith a sign between them, and the third 
with two. Upon this principle were conducted their astronomy, 
idolatry, politics, agricultural affairs, and their surveying. 

will now distribute these Mtileea signs with the ^gers, 
(the indexes with notches on the pentagonal stone), and this 
digitated method afibrds the foDoTOng combinations. Let us 
suppose that Afa, the first finger, coiresponds with January, 
the proj)cr month for sowing. Continiung with the fingers, 
wc come to the second enclosure in Mira, intercepting Boxa, 
which is between Afa and Mica ; so that this enclosure is made 
in the thirteenth moon in respect to Ata. Proceeding with 
the fingers from Mica, the enolosm’e corresponds in Hisca, in- 
tercepting Muyhica, which is between Mica and Hisca, the 
enclosure in the thirteenth moon. Run the fingers from Hisca, 


year?, by tlie sacrifice of tbc Guesa, or the wanderer. At the age of fUieon 
he was conducted to the column, a species of gnomon, destined to luonsiire 
tbc solstitial shadows, and the passing of the sun over the zenith. Vvlien 
the ijrocossiou arrived at the colninn, they tied the Guesa to it, and then 
poured a volley of arrows into him. They then tore his heart out, ofJ'ering 
it to Bochica, the Sun-3ung j the blood was received in saci'cd vessels. . 
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then the enclosure -will he in Sahuza^ intercepting two signs, 
Ta and Cuhupcua, which are between Hisca and Sahuza ; this 
is in the fourteenth moon in respect to Hisca. This moon 
Cuhupcua (deaf) is that which is intercalated, because it is the 
seventeenth of the second Muizea year, which number, added 
to the twenty moons of the first j'ear, produces thirty-seven, 
making the lunar and the solar years equal, and Sahuza be- 
comes a true year. 

This intercalation, which is perpetually verified, leaving 
aside thirty-seven, or deaf moon, leads to a belief that between 
the two ordinary years, of twenty moons each, there is another, 
a hidden astronomical one of thirty-seven moons, so that moon 
thirty-eight is the true year. The Muizcas, without under- 
standing the theory of this proposition, found it necessary to 
add this moon at the end of each three lunar years, in conse- 
quence of the twelve anterior ones being of twelve moons, and 
the third of thirteen ; so they preserved the astronomical year, 
and the people noted no difference in the ordinary year of 
twenty moons. 

The ordinary year of twenty moons served for the period of 
truces in their wars, purchases, sales, etc. But the astrono- 
mical year and the intercalated of thirty- seven moons, which 
counted for their sowing, served principally for ag^dculture and 
religion. The account was kept by their xeques or priests 
noting the epochs by sacrifices, and engraving them on stones, 
by means of symbols and figures, as is seen in the pentagon in 
my possession (the one figured by Humboldt of petro-silex, of 
a green colour), which I will presently advert to. 

The century consisted of twenty intercalated year's of thirty- 
seven moons each year, which correspond to sixty of our years.j 
composed of four revolutions, counting five in five, each one of 
which was of ten Muizea years, and fifteen of ours, until twenty 
were completed, in which the sign Ata returned to where it 
had commenced. The first revolution was closed in Hisca, the 
second in TJbchihica, the third in Quihicha hisca, and the 
fourth in Gneta. 

The week was of three days, and was signalised by a market 
on the first day. They divided the day Sua and the night 
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thus : Sua-menaj from sunrise to noon ; Sna-moea. noon till 
sunset ; Zasca, or time for foodj sunset to midnight ; Cagni; 
midnight to sunrise^ tvhcn they had their morning meal. 

The people heliered that their chiefs had command over the 
stars, and absolute masters over good and evil. Nothing was 
done without the advice of the priests, who made the calendars, 
which were highly paid for. Care was taken to signalise tho 
annual revolutions by notable acts. Sowing time and harvest 
had their sacrifices. Each town had its calzada and suna ; the 
calzada commenced at the cercado, or habitation of tho cithua 
or chief, of half a mile in. length, at the end of which was the 
suna or platform, with a pole like a mast, to which was tied 
the human victim to be sacrificed to the sun or moon, so that 
they might obtain an abimdant harvest. The Indians came in 
troops, adonied with jewels, figures of moons and half-moons 
of gold ; some disguised in the skins of bears, jaguars, and 
pumas j some with masks of gold, having tears imitated on 
them ; others followed whooping and laughing, jumping and 
dancing wildly j others wore long tails; and amving at the end 
of the causeway, sent a shower of ari’ows at the victim, causing 
a lingering death j the blood was received in various vessels, 
and the proceedings terminated with the accustomed scenes 
of drunkenness. 

The procession, etc., was symbolic of the calendar, and had 
it been depicted, it would have given us a better knowledge of 
the signs attributed to the said calendar. 

Tho victim destined to solemnise the four intercalated moons 
at the commencement of the century, underwent a poculiar 
induction. He was a youth from a particular town, situated in 
the plains now known as those of San Juan.* His ears were 
pierced, and he was brought up in the Temple of the Sun 


*’ Humboldt obserres, that it is remarlkablG that the astronomical Trorship 
of the Mtiizcas came to the table-land of Bogota &om the eastern side, fi*om 
the plains of San Juan, which extends toward the Gruaviare and the Orinoco. 
I find the follo^ving in Pedro Simon’s Leticias de Tierro Firme, p. 186. ** Near 
San Juan de los Llanos was found a large building of more than two bundi’ed 
paces in length, with two doors in front. It was a temple, where sacrifices 
were made to the sun. Here many virgins were offered hy their fathers as 
a sacrifice to this luminary ; he who hod charge of this place was the lUohan, 
or priest.” 
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at Sogomoso; at tlie ago of ten years (our) lie vras led out 
to -walkj in memory of the peregrinations of Boohicaj their 
founder (and who had the credit of inventing their calendar), 
who, they believed I'esided in the sun, living there, in an eternal 
and happy state of marriage with Chia, the moon, and having 
the stars as their brilliant famil,y. 

The j’outh was bought at a high price, and deposited in the 
Temple of the Sun until he was fifteen, when he was sacrificed, 
his heart and entrails being tom out, and olfored to the sun. 
The youth was called Gtiesa,* or without a homo. Ho was 
also known as Quihica, or door, as was Janus, or the beginning 
of the year, among the Romans. Guesn also signifies a mouth, 
because he interceded for the nation with the intercalated and 
deaf moon, which heard lua Lamentations from the earth. The 
people believed that their victims implored for them from 
within their habitations, so they sacrificed parrots and macaws, 
but not before they could repeat words of the Muizoa lan- 
guage. Notwithstanding all the sacrifices, the intercalated 
and deaf moon went on its way without any alteration of the 
calendar. 

To Bochica wore given two companions or brothers, symbolised 
by one body, throe heads, one heart, and one soul. The toad 
or frog, had its jjlace in the heavens. Tomagata, an ancient 
zaque, was deified, and had a place in the calendar. Such was 
the heaven of the Muizcas. 

Ata is a toad in the position of springing, characterising the 
beginning of the year. Aca, a toad from whoso tail another 
is forming, sjanbol of that moon in which these animals 
begun existence, and their croaking announced the rainy season, 
and -was the sign that sowing must commence. Gueta is the 
toad, laing at full length, meaning abundance and feheity. To 
other signs they gave human characters ; as the sun and moon 
with c^'es and nose. Bosa was represented by a nose ; Mica, 
two eyes oi^on ; Muyhica, two closed eyes j Cuhupcua, two 


* Sec VTitora on IMexico, on tlio sncrificc of a 'beautiful youth to Tez- 
catlppoca, the Soul of the "World. A Biiuilar dG8mi)tioii is given by Serviiis 
of what was practised at IMarscillcR a thousand years before the Chiistiau era. 
Ilcrodotus also incutioiis a siuiihir i>rocccding. 
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ours ; Ulicliiliicn, one oar. Tlicy probably ivisliod lo give an. 
idea of the moon’s phases. Ciilinpcna looks like a basket, and 
signifle.s the harvest. Ta and Saliuz.a are iignrod by the pole 
and cord, by which they made (be circle for the ground jilan of 
their habitations and fickls. Uisca, the union of ttvo iiguro.s, 
was the symbol of fecundity. They had other significations. 

The toad is, without doubt, the symbol of the first, moon of 
the year and century. It- was put among their deities, and 
represented in various ways. Aldieu springing it corresponds 
to the first sign, Atii, and is thus engraved on many stones; 
on some stone-J with a tail, which may be Quihicha-ata, or 
nnmbi-r twelve; for, continuing the jumps or .springs, so as to 
denote future month', he designates with his tail those months 
lie leave.' behind. On some stones the toad is seen without 
feet, which apjiears to rcpre.sent Gueta, a sign of (jnietudo 
or rest, not influencing agricultural operations. Sometimes 
the head of a toad is united to the head of a tmin ; at others 
the body without the feet, turned into an idol, with ti tunic, 
also the tailed tottd without feet. 

I now do.'Cribo the pontsigonal calendar A. 

« is a toad on a plain surface, in the net of jumping. 

I, a sort of finger, or index, having three lines or notches, 
e, the same, but is outside the centre of the lino, followed 
by the others. 

d is the stinic, preserving its centnil position, 
t, the body of a toad ivithout feet. 

/■ a snake. 

g is a ]>a;tial cireular body, at the upper jiart of whieli is It, 

13 i' tlie revi'r.sc. 

! is :i circle, formed from a centre and cord. 
h, a snake ; e, the toad; h, c, d, the inde.xc.s. 

Tiiliji-j'i-clulton. — On the stone* at is .symboH.scd the revo- 


Tbi? pcnt.n.ijonal Etoiic. or lunar calendar, indicat c.-i ."J ot llic pric'^ts’ years 
of y" juooiiri ufirjli j it exhibits 0 Eigns, Ijocanjso 6 iinicn Ji? moons uro con- 
tninofl in 0 J^Juisen. yoars. Fo«i’ pcntngoniil Gtoiios gave tlic 20 iiitor- 
csilatione of tlio ‘'Deaf Moon,*' which look place in a cycle of 7*10 sunas, 
JlynnhohU. 

Other csxjlanations : — 

a 'J’oad or Fi'og, ^vithonfc head, ata, and omhiem of wat-cr. 

h, c, d. Tliroe pieces of wood, luurkcd by Ihi'cc Irunsvcrao lines. 
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lution of tlio first Miiizca year, comracnchig on Ata and end- 
ing in nisca, -wliicli includes nine years and five !Muizca moons. 

^'ho Ifuizcas, who in all things used the circle, here preferred 
the lien) agon, to signify that they spoke of five intercalated 
years. 

ff, the load in the act of springing, began the year and cen- 
tnry. 

h, this sort of finger, or notched piece of wood, signalised bj^ 
the three thick lines, means three years. 

f, finger is omitted. 

d, finger counted with, for three j’Cars, and with those of h 
produce si.v. 'J'his denotes the intercalation of Quihicha-ata, 
which succeeds the six Sluizca years, ns is scon in the table ; 
and is of .such moment among the Indians, as belonging to the 
toad, which regulates the whole of their calendar. 

c- is the body of a load without tail and feet, symbol of 
Quihicha-ala, and wanting the feet, properly c.x])rc.sso.s its 
intci'calation. 'I'ho intercalary month is not computed for tho 
sowing, and thu.s they imagined it without action ormovojnont. 
There is seen on the jiluin ])art the toad ata, which appears to 
sigmify that in botli places the toad is men)it. 

/; this seriient rej)re.scnts the sign «Sahu/,a, which is inter- 
calated after (luihicha-ata, at the two iMuizca years, represented 
by two thick lines (at the t:iil of the figure) corresponding to 
eight year, as seen in the table. 

"Wc now go to the flat portion, B. 

h, the serpent, is a reproduction of Sahnzn, and ns it is 
lying in a parallelogram, is the s^nnbol of hi.scn, and siguifie.s 


c T.ulpolc, with loiif,' tail na'l wittiout foot ; fro" in rcpo.’so; n.scle.'is. 

/ Iiidk'.'itc'.*! I).v I'iglit lr.iii>!v<.'r.-!o liiic.-i, diviiloil l>j- live and tlirco, tlmt at 
llio oi"litli Miii.-^ca yoni', tlio inonn "ovcnied by Siilinza is intercalated. 
'J'iii.s is reprc-senled at i by a circle, traced by means of a cord round a 
culimin. 

ft h Iteprcsenls serpents — cnddenis of time. 

ff Tlio si"n Jlisi^a, ailudes to tlie nuptials of liocliica and Cliia. 

li, r, <t 'J’Jie nine stvolces are nine Aluisca years. 

7i. Tlio lock which clo.scs tlie temple. 

Jlr. Helps in bis admirable work says : "Humboldt calls it a stone with 
bieroglj-jiUical si"ns of the lunar calendar, represent ing the order in wliich 
the, intercalations, that bi-ini' back the origin of tho your to tlie Bamo 
seasons, are made, is a monnnicnt so much tho more reinarkahio, as it is the 
work of a pcoiilo whose name is almost unknown in Euroi>o.” 




f f '‘ " “ olosed , as is “ 

*, “ ®eani (•„ ‘®®Pfe. ®sa ia f; 

I'"'**® , , 

fiei’v/» f ^ y»e )«.„ ^ o/* *1 

";fr'”‘**^^?“«“"S’~*' 

“f’O'iSs to anmh ^’ ^ tt^at (”'i'4 ~ ’‘'““''“sci. I 
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moonSj and seventeen years more, so thatj the centmy ending 
with the astronomical revolntions of twenty intercalated years 
of thirty-seven moons each, three vulgar years are required to 
complete two vulgar centuries. 

Arriving at this point, they tooh no account of those three 
vulgar years, they did not require, for agriculture, religion, or 
history beginning again in Ata (which had been arrived at in 
its turn), a vulgar year, the beginning of a fresh century, like 
the last described. 

Having said thus much -on the ancient astronomy of Hew 
Granada, I will say a few words ns to the .scientific ojjcr.ations 
on the same subject, just before tho scp.iration of the Colonies 
from the mother country; adding some notice of the labours 
of Caldas, who perished in his prime by the hands of his 
Spanish butcher, Morillo. By tho death of Caldas very much 
indeed was lost to his country and to science, by the bunaing 
of his MSS., books, and collections. He was bom in Popayan 
in 1771. 

The first astronomical observatory erected in South America 
was in 1803, principally through the instrumentality of the 
Spanish botani.st, Jos4 C. Mutis. Tlio King of Spain ordered 
some instruments to be placed there, and the observatory, an 
octagonal tower, was jfiaced under the direction of Francisco J. 
dc Caldas, in 1805. He established tho latitude of the obser- 
vatory to be 4° 36' G N., susceptible to an error of 5' ; tho 
longitude to bo in 4h. 32m. 14; W. of San Fernando at Cadiz 
(30° 27' 45" N., Oh. 2'tm. 49. 1 W. of Greenwich).* 

It had a pendulum that had belonged to Cond.amino ; an 
octant that had been used by Humboldt in his voyage up the 
Oronoco ; and the marble slab that had belonged to the acade- 


*■ IMiq Rcconcl olisci'vatiOrj* erected w'as in Santiago do Chile, temporarily 
by Lieut. Gilliss from IfcllO to 1852; converted in 185'X-5 into n national 
onouiiclcrMoGsta,ism33dog.2Gmiii,25BCC, 70 S; 41i. 43 min. 32 sec. 97 W. 
of Greeinrich. 

There apiieavs lo bo an observatory at tho island of San Croix in the "West 
Indies. 

That of ‘Wnsliington 38 dog. 53 min, 3Sbcc. G N. ; 5h. 8 min. 14 sec. "W. of 
Grocm\dch. 

That of Philadelphia 30 dog. 57 min. 7 sec. 5 N ; 5 h. 0 min. 38 sec. *W. of 
Grdcmvich. 

* There ni*o observatories also at Cindiinati, and at Toronto in Canada "West. 
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Tniciniis, ivlio mcnsnrcd an avc of the inoritlian at nn'ro. >"['1 
slah, 1 hclievc. 'was Font hack to Quito a fc^v years 'inec.) 

Qi.ito, on EccADon. — Quito has been called the classic s.,-;] 
of the astronomy of the eighteenth centiny, in consequence of 
the labours of the aeadcmicians in determiniug the length 
of an arc of the meridian. The general hi.story of Quito may 
bc dit-ided into the follor.-ing sections : l.sf. That of the Quiius, 
of tvhich vre Itnotv vert' little j 2nd. That of the Caras, who 
conquered Quito altout lOOlJ a.d., under chiefs called SctTis : 
it is of those and their works wo have to take =omo parti- 
cular notice. -jrd. The conquest of Quito by tlio Incas of 
Peru ; the dth. Tlic conquest of the Incas by the Spaniards. 

Those Caras, or Caranes, I suppose to have boon an offslioot 
from one of ilio coa=t nations of the north of Peru. Tlioy 
conquered Quito, and e.vtcndcd civilisation there, but which 
was different to that of the Peru of the Incas. (Tlio history of 
the coast nations of Peru, such as the builders at Trujillo and 
Pachacamac, in particular, and some nations of the interior, 
have still to bo investigated ; they were not Inoarial.) 

In lion of the Peruvian quipn as a register, and for other 
such like pui'poses, they i-esorted to the use of small pieces of 
stone, metal, clay, and wood of various sizes, forms, and of 
several colours, by which they could keep accounts, also the 
record of principal occurrences; these objects were kept in 
compartments in their temples, tombs, and dwellings. 

The religion of the Scyris was the pure worship of the sun, 
moon, and st.ars. They had also as deities Pacha and Eacha, 
supposed to have been ancient heroes. They had two temples, 
one dedicated to the sun, the other to the moon ; that to the 
sun wiis a square stone building mth a pyramidal I'oof; the 
dour was largo and to the east, so that the first rays of the sun 
could shed its rays on a figure of that luminaiy, which was of 
gold. The temple was on a high hill, six hundred feet above 
tlie city, c.'illcd tbe Tavira, but by the Spaniards the Panecillo. 
Tliis temple was celebrated for the celestial observations made 
tberc, and the Scjvis themselves were very fond of the study, 
which was cultivated primarily by tbe first of all astronomical 
instruments, viz., the gnomon. They had on each side of the 
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door of the temple a stone column ; these have been called 
" ancient and beautiful,” and were used to observe the periods 
of the solstices, which regulated their solar year ; at which 
time they had their two principal festivals ; their sacrifices 
were perfumes', resins, flowers, and fruits. This temple was 
rebuilt and beautified by Huayna-Oapac, and the columns 
remained in their places imtil the arrival of the Spaniards, who 
threw them down, demolishing them, in search of supposed 
hidden treasure there, telling the Indians they required these 
piUars for their buildings in the city. 

We have seen that the Scyris had two high stone columns to 
observe the periods of the solstices, for regulating the solar 
year which they followed ; it is also stated that they had twelve 
squared pilasters of stone placed around the temple of the 
Sun, as so many gnomons, to show in their order the first day 
of the month ; most pr/)bably their own invention, and used 
long before their conquest by the later Incas of Peru. 

The Temple to the Moon and Stars was three miles distant 
from that of the Sun, on the hill now known as that of St. 
John the Evangelist. It was circular, and had many round 
openings in its circumference, so placed that the moon's rays 
could enter by one or the other, and fall upon a silver image of 
the moon, which was suspended in the centre of the temple. 
Above it the roof was of blue doth, studded with stars of silver. 
The moon had as many festivals in the year as there were first 
days of the moon, and all that day was devoted to music, 
dancing, and drinking. 

In my South Am&rican Antiquities, p. 77, I have given for 
the latitude of the city of Quito 0° 16' 00" S. ; longitude, 
81° 5' W. of Paris j add 9' 21" B. of Greenwich = 81° 14' 21" 
W. Greenwich ; 10,234 Spanish feet above the level of the sea, 
and mean temperature 60° P. The brothers UUoa, in 1737, 
gave it in 0° 13' 33" S. and 298° 16' 46" from Teneriffe. 

Velasco (Hist. Quito, iii, p. 67) in describing the town of 
Taruqui, which is just below the equator, adverts to it as having 
been the spot where the French academicians erected the 
pyramids, which was the cause of much discussion. The acade- 
micians had been sent in 1736 to Quito, to measure an arc of 
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the Diericlian, Ko as to cletenuine the ti-iic foi-ni of llic ccrrh. 
Ill Xuvemhcr of that year, they jiut up two pyramids iu the 
plain of Yaruqui, to mart the cuds of their hase lino. The 
inscriiition, engraved on marhlo slabs, displeased the two 
■ Fiianish commissioners who were associated tvith thorn, who 
complained that the expressions therein were not only insult- 
ing to the Spanish nation, but to the monarch. They cour- 
teously hcgrged that the inscriptions should be corrected ; but 
being unable to obtain this, they appealed to the Eoyal 
Audience at Quito, which body issued a decree that not only 
should the inscriptions be removed, but the pyramids abolished, 
which was immediately done.* 

The French appealed to the Court of Spain, where they 
trusted to be triumph.ant with the favour of Philip V ; but 
they were deceived, for the king approved of what had been 
done by his subjects, and although other inscriptions had been 
composed, he had them corrected to the taste of the Spanish 
nation. In a note is the following : — In November, 1838, 
Hi.s Excellency Don Yicento Hocafuerte, the then President of 
Ecuador, went to Yaruqui to replace this scientific monument. 
But he put first below the foundation a small urn, in which was 
a jjlate of metal with the following inscription : — 

" The French academicians — Luis Godin, Pedro Bouger, and 
Charles Jilnria de la Condamine,t sent by Louis XV, king of 
Prance, during the ministry of M. Maurepas, erected these 
pyramids in the month of November, 17-36; they were de- 
stroyed by order of the Kings of Spain ; but re-erected one 
hundred yeaj’s afterwards, in November 1836, in the same 
places determined by the French academicians. This has been 
done hr order of His ExceUeucy Don Vicente Bocafuerte, 
President of the Kepubhc of Ecuador, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs being General Antonio Morales. At the same time the 
throne of France tvas occupied by His Majesty Louis Philippe, 


'' In the section on New Granada, I have alluded to Caldas rescuing one 
of the slabs from “ ignoble purposes.” 

t Connected with them was hi. Couplet, who died at the commencement of 
tl:e affair ; there was also a M. Yergain, and Jnssien the botanist ; he era- 
mined the Chinchonas of this region. 
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king of tko Frenclij and tlie President of his Council ■was M. 
Thiers ; and there ■was in this capital of Quito M. J. B. W. de 
MandeviUej French Consul to this Bepuhlic. This slab of metal 
■was made and engraved in the Mint of Quito, 20th November, 
1836, the first director being Don Alberto Zalazza; and it 'was 
placed at the base of this pyramid the 25th of the same 
month.” 

There ■was also engraved on a stone slab (in Latin) the 
follo'wing, being a translation : — 

Yicentius Eocafuerte, President of the Equadorian Eepublic, 
restored these twin pyramids, at once a noble and befitting 
monument to learning, which the wi'ongful spirit of bj’'gone 
times had destroyed. An association, in the year 1836, assisted 
by Louis Philippe, King of the Fi'cnch, and supported by emi- 
nent men of both countries, directed and encouraged this re- 
storation, designed to adorn these shores. 

From Vigno’s late Traveh in SoitiJi America, Mexico, ^"c., 
ii. p. 218), "Tn the Alameda of Quito there is a sun-dial 
jDlaced there by the Jesuits in 1776 ; simple as this instrument 
is, I Icnow not of the existence of any other in South America.” 

At p. 223, — On leaving the city of Quito, and continuing 
his arduous journey to New Granada, he stopped at the pi’otty 
hacienda of Casabamba. Ho says, “ Tlicrc had boon a great deal 
of cultivation the whole distance, the patches of rod and yellow 
quinua (chenopodium) haimonising beautifull}’ with the corn- 
lands ; in the hedges wci'c ivhcroscs and canccUario: From the 
mirailor, or tower of the liaciendn, the view was beautiful and 
extensive. I could see Chillo in the far distance. Here I was 
on the Equator. On this plain of Yai-uqui are the pj'ramids 
at either end of the baso-hne, measured by the French Acade- 
micians, — Condamiuc, Bougucr, and Godin (in 1736). I rode 
up to one, which was a small white pj'ramid. A long inscrip- 
tion in Latin, on a marble slab, in the wall of the college of 
Quito records the results of their observations, which extended 
over three degrees of the equator ; and, amongst others, that 
the college itself is min. 13, sec. 18 south of the lino.-” 

OniLB. — The first information we have of this country is when 
the tenth Inca of Peru sent an army of 10,000 men for its 
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conquest, about 1400 a.d. This array closcenclec. from ilio 
Andean table-lands to the desert of Atacama, and u-citt couth 
to Copiapo, tvliera they met tvith so much resistance, that 
the Peruvian commander had to be reinforced with another 
10,000, when the Copayapenicas found it prudent to obey 
the Inca’s laws, and receive his religion of Inti, or the worship 
of the sun. 

The Peruvians, again reinforced, journeyed onwards toHuasco, 
Coquimbo, and Quillota ; bnt in the country where now stands 
Santiago, the capital, they found it inhabited by a fine race 
of Indians called the Purumauquas, whose god of war, Epnn- 
amnm, was likewise an oracle, and’sought for in a cave situated 
nine miles south-east of Santiago, now known as Pona-lqlen. 
IVe are further informed that the Peruvian Indians of the 
invading army taught the Purumauquas to worship the sun, 
which they both did in the rocky fastnesses of Pena-lolen. 

IVe now come to the Indian nations who inhabited the 
country further south ; and it may be observed here, that the 
Inca’s arms did not get further thou the river Maule. These still 
brave and warlike Indiana have been called Aranoanos, which 
name was given to them by the Spaniards ; it is one, however, 
of reproach, and means ferocious fellows ; ihe Indians call the 
Spaniards Chiapi, or bad soldiers, and Huinoas, murderers. 
They called themselves Alapu-che, childi-en of the land. 

The present people have not even traditions of their origin. 
They do not appear to have had any temples or idols. Pdlan 
is their Supreme Being ; Alooo, the devil. 

Old Spanish writers teU us that they had notions of geo- 
metry, and they had words in their language (which looks as if 
their language attached itself to the wide-spreading Guarani) 
for a line, angle, cone, cube, and sphere. They had no alphabet 
or pictorial writing, hut a simple species of Quipu, unlike that of 
the Peruvians. In astronomy they had some poritive notions, 
and are said to hove distinguished the planets from the stars, 
took account of the solstices and the equinoxes, the constella- 
tions, the milky-way, the eclipses, and the phases of the moon. 
Their solar year of 365 days, Thipaatu, commenced on the 
22nd of December, after the.southem solstice;’ this was called 
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Thaumatliipauta, or tlie Lead and tail of the year. TLe year 
was divided into twelve moonSj or cnjenj of equal duration ; 
tLe moon into thirty days ; the day, or elegantu, into twelve 
hours ; the night, as a matter of course, had also twelve hours ; 
then, at the end of the year, came the five complementary days. 
Bach month or moon was designated by a special quality; 
December was huevuu— cujcn, the month of new fruit ; January, 
avnn-cujcn, the month of frait, or the month of harvest; 
months of foam, disagreeable, traitor of the new winds, of 
maize, etc. 

Astronomioal Ohservaiory at Samtiago do Ohile . — Professor 
Gerling, of Marburg, having called attention to the question 
of the sun’s parallax, which until then had been founded on the 
movements of Venus before the sun’s disc in the past century, 
the govorumont of the United States oflbred to be at the 
expense of such an inqniiy, and Santiago do Chile was the 
spot elected for ranking the obsoi-vations. Lieutenant Gilliss 
carried on the research from 1 S'lfi to 1 852 ; after which, the 
Clu'lian government caused a national obscivatory to be founded, 
which became possessed of the instruments brought by Gilliss. 
Ho had erected his place of observation on the summit of the 
hill of Santa Lucia, composed of motamorphic porphyry, and 
on the 19th of September, ISo-l, Dr. Charles iliista took pos- 
session of it ; but when ho wished to establish with exactness 
the azimuth of the meridian circle, he discovered a curious 
physical phenomenon, which periodically altered the visual lino 
of the instrument. The cause of this was, the expansion and 
contraction of the rook on which stood the obseivator^’^, pro- 
duced by the sun’s heat during the day, and the lower temper- 
ature at night. This and some other disturbing causes made 
the government order tho construction of a new observatoiy 
in tlie gardens of the School of Agriculture. 

The astronomical labours of Dr. Mosta have been consi- 
derable and important. In 1860 a volume of his works was 
sent to Europe, the first of such a class of researches made in 
South America. 

The latitude of his meridian circle was determined by 104-7 
star observations, 199 zenithal distances in superior culmina- 
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tions; 210 ia inferiorj 638 polar distaaces of stars ; these com- 
pared with varioas catalo^es give 33 deg.j 26 min., 25 soc.j 70, 
south latitude for the observatory. 

The longitude was determined by culminations of the moon 
and certain stars, and compared with the observations of other 
great obseiwatories ; the result was a difference of 4 hours, 
42 min., 32 sec., 97 W. of Greenwich. 

In the early part of 1854 I was ia Santiago de Chile, and 
made the acquaintance of Mosta, who was good enough to 
show me over the observatoiy, explaining to me the circum- 
stances of the expansion and contraction of the hill. 

Some time afterwards he sent me a copy of his Report on 
the subject ; I was then at the port of Iquique in Peru : I made 
a translation immediately of the same, sending it to the Royal 
Astronomical Society of Loudon : when, some years afterwards, 
I found it printed in their Proceedings (my name is not attached 
to it as the translator), see also the Trans. Oeogr. Soc. 1858. 

In my Souih American Antiquities, p. 275, the corrected 
longitude of Val23araiso is 4h., 46m., 28s., 9 W. of Greenwich, 
or 17 S. error, or that the whole coast of South Amerioa is 
placed this quantity too much to the West. Santiago being 
3m. 56s, 5 B. of Valparaiso. 

W<no Barometrical Observations. — In 1861-2, a large baro- 
meter was erected in the National Astronomical Observatory of 
Santiago de Chile. By this instrument has been observed a 
singular phenomenon, new to science. We know, through the 
observations of Humboldt, that the barometer rises and falls 
during the day in a peculiar manner. This movement has 
been observed with much regularity in Santiago de Chile 
during the winter and summer months ; but ia the month 
of Pebruary the movement entirely ceases, showing then only 
the ordinary maximum and minimum heights in the tweniy- 
fonr hours. Moesta has tried to explain this occurrence, and 
has demonstrated that the oscillatory movement of the barome- 
ter is produced by the sun’s power, analogous to that of gravi- 
tation, and that the said movement ought to disappear in the 
month of Febmaiy, in consequence of the great variation of 
temperatm’e during the course of the day. Thus the interest- 
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ing result lias been arrived at, that by vii’tue of tbe sun’s 
power a movement is manifested in the atmosphere analogous 
to tbe action of tbe tides ; and it is this tbat causes tbe rise 
and fall of tbe barometrical column in Santiago about ' 1 • 3 of 
a millimetre’. Tbis force exorcised by tbe sun cannot bo wbat 
is generally known as tbat of attraction •, but it is tbe same 
electric force wbicb causes the diurnal variations of tbe mag- 
netic compass, and tbo same tbat produces sucb visible ebanges 
in tbo forms of comets wbonever they approach tbo vicinity of 
tbo sun. 

Patagonia. — All I have to offer on asti'onomical matters 
connected ivitb Patagonia is tbe following : — 

The year Kccbnia is divided into twelve moons or months ; 
and it is said that in spring they add tbe supplementary day.s, 
I suppose to make up 365, a solar year. Tbo milkj'^ way is the 
path of tbo old Indian hunter chasing tbe ostrich. Tbo three 
kings (of (be Spaniards) arc called Tapolcc, or tbo three bolas 
or lialls used in bunting, wbicb they throw to catch tbe 
ostrich, etc. 

The lilagollan clouds arc the heaps of feathers collected by 
tbo old hunter. 

Pr.iiu. — Of the periods wlien the various tribes in Peru 
inci'eascd and foinicd tlieinsclves into nations, wo have no 
records whatever. By exploring the dark gulfs of succeeding 
times wc faintl}- discciTi the mj'tbs relating to nations talcing 
up positions on (be extended lino of tropical coast, in the 
temperate valleys, but more particularly on tbo table-lands of 
the mighty Andes. On those table-lands there was a pre- 
incarial civilisation, tbo latter portion' of wbicb period we 
ma 3 '- call tbo Aj-mara, some of its inins being well presoiwed 
at ’Pia-Huanaco out of this in all probability sprung tbo 
Inca or Peruvian nation, the* civiUsation of ■which was estab- 
Usbed at Cuzco.t 


Soo a paper of mine and engraving, fi-om n pliotograpli, of tlio Aymai-a 
Boulptured monolith, in The Jntcllcclnal Observer for May, 1SG3. 

+ Delphi was made the centiv, the omphalos or navel-stone, of the world. 
Cnr.co was the centre of the Inca world; and Cuzco is said to moan navel; 
however, it is stated that it is derived from coscos, heaps of stone, that had 
to he cleared away hoforo the city could ho built. 
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HoTTever, at that timOj there Tvere flourishiEg nations to the 
south of Cuzco, as the Aymavas or CoUas ; in the north the 
builders of OUantai-tambo j to the east, the semi-civilised 
nations of Tucmnan, and the still wild tribes in that direction ; 
to the west were the great Clrincha nations of the coast, in- 
cluding the builders of Pachacamacj and further north the 
Chimii rulers of Trujillo, the remains of whose palaces, tombs, 
and works of art are still to be seen in good preservation. 
The more enlightened of these nations were sun-worshippers, 
and in various ways ; but it is with the Inca people we have 
to do in regard to their peculiar progress in astronomy. 

As to the chronology of the Inca dynasty, the number of 
rulers (say fourteen) allotted to it by Garcilasso and others is 
too small to have done all that has been attributed to the Incas ; 
and the hundi-ed rulers named by Montesinos, and those who 
follow his notions, are most problematical, and in no way to be 
depended on. 

I prefer most decidedly leaning to the smaller number, in 
examining the state of astronomy of the Peruvians, during the 
last, or dynasty of Manoo Capao, which appears to have com- 
menced about 1000 A. n. 

Before proceeding with what may be considered reliable 
data, I will allude to some observations as found in Montesinos, 
which, however, it will be well to consider as belonging to the 
order of myths. 

Montesinos visited Peru a hundred years after the conquest ; 
his favourite idea was that Pern was the Ophir of Solomon, 
and that America was peopled from Armenia ! 

Five hundred years after the deluge (4004 b. a.) begins his 
list of the Peruvian monarchs, amounting to 101, up to the 
conquest of the country by Pizarro. 

1. Pishua-Manca j he built Cuzco. 

3. Huainaeva-Pishua J during his reign was known the use 
of letters, and the amautos taught astrology and the art of 
writing on plantain leaves. 

4. Sinchi-Cozque, also called Pachacuti, because he reigned 
1,000 years after the deluge. 

6. Inti-Capac-Tupanqui. He instituted the solar year as 
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consisting of 365 days six liours (?) and the divisions of the 
years into cycles of tenSj hnndi-edsj and thousands. 

6. Manco-Caijac II. During his reign appeared two comets^ 
and two eclipses of the sun. 

21. Manco-Capac-Amauta. He was addicted to astronomyj 
and convened a meeting of the learned, at which it was agreed 
that the sun was found to be at a greater distance than the 
moon, and that both followed different courses. At the same 
time he fixed the beginning of the year at the summer equinox. 
This may have been about 2658 b.c. 

31. Pachacuti IV commanded the year to begin with the 
winter equinox, about 2360 B.c. 

34. Ayay-Manco. Ho gathered together, in Cuzco, the 
Amautas to refonn the calendar, and it was decided that the 
year should be divided into months of thirty days, and weeks 
of ton days, calling tho five days at the end of the year a small 
week. The year was collected into groups of tens, or one hun- 
dred years, which formed one sun or century. This was about 
2286 B.c. 

38. Capac-Eaymi-Auiauta. Celebrated for his astronomical 
knowledge j ho knew which was the longest and the shortest 
day of the year, and when the sun i-eachcd the troj^ics. His 
subjects, in honour of their ruler, gave to the month of 
December the name of Capac-Eaymi. He died say about 
2216 B.c. 

44. Hina-ChiuUa-Amauta-Pachacuti. The fifth year of his 
reign corre.sponds with the year 2500 after the deluge. (I 
make it about 2107 b.c.) 

51. Tahuar-Huquiz j he intercalated a year at the end of 
four centuries, say about 2027 b.c. 

00. Manco-Capac III. According te the Amautas, he reigned 
in the year 2950 after the Deluge ; consequently, at the time 
of the birth of Christ. By my calculation, according to ele- 
ments given by Montesinos, I make the period of the death of 
this ruler about 1521 B.c., which shows that Montesinos has 
allowed imaginary periods of too great a length for the reigns 
of his rulers. 

54. ■ Titu-Tupanqui-Pachacuti Y. In his reign was com- 
pleted the tliird millennary cycle since the deluge. 
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65. Titu. Grreat disturbances, and the use of letters lost, 
70 A.D. 

78. Topa-Cauri-Pachaouti VI. Introduced the use of the 
quipus, or knotted coloured strings. The 9tli of his reign 
corresponds with 8500 after the Deluge. (I make it 473 a.d.) 

90. Inti-Capac-Maita-Pacljacuti VII. During his reign was 
completed the fourth millenary cycle since the Deluge. Cus- 
toms were corrupted, the royal power set at naught. A prin- 
cess named Cihoca raised her son Rocca to the throne, and 
called him Inca, which means lord. 

91. Inca Rocca reigned forty years. This is in aU probability 
the Manco-Capac of Garcilasso’s list of Incas (or the last 
djmasty). He commanded his people to consider the sun as 
the principal deity. Thei’e is a great discrepancy as to the 
period when Jlanco-Capac appeared, but I put it, in round 
numbers, at about 1000 a.d. 

I cannot but come to the conclusion that the period, say 
gf 553 years from the advent of Manco-Capac in Cuzco, a.d. 
1000, to the death of Atahualpa in 1553, is too short a period 
for the civilisation of the Peruvians : but if we allow of the 
existence of other dynasties, before that of Manco Capao, then 
there will be time enough ; but if we follow Montesinos, there 
will be a great deal too much. 

Language . — The Quiohua,* or the language of the Inca 
Peruvians, may be taken as one of the most important of the 
great American group of tongues. It was the policy of the 
Incas to introduce Quichua into aU the countries they con- 
quered, so that at one time it was spoken from the confines of 
Paste in Hew Granada, to the river Maule in Chile, and from 
the coasts of the Pacific to the forests of Mojos. It was care- 
fully cultivated by the Haravecs or bards, and the A mantas 
or wise men. They composed hymns to the elements, which 
are considered not inferior to the Mantras of the Rig Veda; 
and love songs equal to the odes of Hafiz. In later times 
two Quichua dramas have been composed and numerous love- 


* See ContributioTis towards a Grammar and Dictionary of tjie QuicliKa. by 
C. E. Hm-kbam, 18C4. Tioibner. 
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ditties and elegies are handed down orally. The subject of 
the Qui^jus, or rn-iting by means of knotted coloured strings^ 
requires further investigation. 

Arithmetic of the Peruvians . — Some early writers state that the 
ancient Peruvians had picture wi’iting, and even hieroglyphs ; 
however, none have been handed down to us. There are figura- 
tive scratches on a few stones. But if they had no characters 
for simple sounds, they had an interesting method by which 
they composed words and incorporated ideas, which consisted 
in the dexterous intertwining of knots in coloured strings, so as 
to render them auxiliaries to the memory, namely, the quipu. 
It was generally of twisted wool, consisting of a string or cord, 
as the base of the document, and of threads, more or less fine, 
fastened by knots to it. These threads included the contents 
of the quipu, expressed by knots or intertwining. In the arith- 
metical system, a single knot means ten} two single knots 
joined, twenty; a knot doubly intertwined, one hundred; 
triply, a thousand ; two of the last, two thousand, and so on. . 

It is probable that these knots were at first applied to pur- 
poses of enumeration only ; but, in course of time, this science 
was so much perfected that those skilled in it attained the arf 
of expressing by knots historical relations, laws, and decrees, 
so that they could transmit to their descendants the most 
striking events of the empire. 

Mr. Marliham, in his Quiohua grammar, says that from 1 to 
10 is expressed by single words ; 11 to 99 are compound; 100, 
1,000, 1,000,000 by single words ; 10,000,000,000,000 was 
called chunoa hunuy hunu ; and infinity, pantao hunu. 

Astrology . — It cannot be said that the Inca Peruvians had 
astrologers ; but their observers wei’e rather astronomers. They 
had priests who undertook divination by the inspection of the 
entrails of animals ; the llama was generally sacrificed. 
Prescott observes that this inspection of the entrails of animals 
for the purpose of divination is worthy of note, as a most rare, 
if not a 'solitary instance of the kin d among the nations of the 
new world, though so famihar in the ceremonial of sacrifice 
among the pagan nations of old. 

Astronomy . — The knowledge of the learned men in mathe- 
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matical sciences was almost nothing. Notwithstanding then- 
excellent system of numeration, the pi-ocess of the quipus was 
very mdimental. They made maps with protuhei-ances, indi- 
cating limits and localities j also for the distribution of lands. 

They had made but little progress in astronomy, and in this 
respect were inferior to the Mexicans. The almost want of 
mathematical knowledge did not permit them deducing by cal- 
culation the annual movements of the sun, "but they resorted 
to mechanical means to determine the principal variations of 
its course, by the aid of which they fixed the times of the sol- 
stices and the equinoxes. The method by which they disco- 
vered the exact time of the solstices is described by Grarcilasso 
as follows : — ' . 

The times of summer and winter solstices they defermined -by 
means of eight cylindrical towers erected to the east, and eight 
to the west of Cuzco,* ranged fou^ and four, two small ones of 
about eighteen feet in height; between two tail ones ; the small 
ones eighteen to twenty feet apart. At the sides, at a similar 
distance, were the two larger towers — ^larger than the watch- 
towers in Spain — these larger ones served better to discover 
the smaller ones, or the space that was between them when the 
sun had to pass from its rising to its setting, which was the 
solstitial point j some of the towers in the east corresponded 
to the others in the west for the summer and winter solstices. 
To verify the time of the solstice, an Inca placed himself in a 
certain spot at the rising and setting of the sun, and noted if 
it rose and set between the two small towers, which were to the 
east and to the west. 

Some authors say there were only twelve towers in all, others 
only eight. Gemelli says twelve on each side, in such position 
and distance from each other, that each showed the month at 
the rising and setting of the sun, and that each pillar had its 

^ Cuzco is built at tbe bead of a yaliej. Two streams — tbe Hoatani and 
IRodadero — -join to tbe east of tbe Temple of tbe Sun^ now tbe ebureb of 
Santo DominTO ; it appeaxs to bare been quite open to tbe east, so that tbe 
rising sun co^d impinge its rays on the golden sun p^ced on on altar at tbe 
other end- Before the temple was erected, tbe beautiful pillar,*' or gnomon, 
in tbe centre of a circle. ** On tbe bill of Carmenca/* says Cie<;a, cap. 02 
(who probably saw them), "there axe, at certain distances, several small 
towms, which served them to keep account of tbe sun’s movements.” 
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particular name. However^ in the drawing of the Peruvian 
Calendar I describe further on, there are two small gnomons 
close together, and six large ones = 8, probably on each side 
of Cuzco, or = 16.* I have not as yet been able to construct 
a satisfactory diagram of the positions of these gnomons. 

Garcilasso continues, " To denote the precise day of the 
equinoctial they had columns (succanca) of stone, richly 
woi'ked, in the open area of the temple of the Sun, which, when 
the sun came near the time, the priests daily watched to ob- 
serve what shadow the column cast ; this column was placed 
in the centre of a large circle, and a hne was drawn from the 
rising to the setting of the sun, or from east to west, which 
they well knew from long experience. By the shade that the 
column made npon the hne they saw that the equinox was ap- 
proaching, and when the shadow took the line in the centre of 
the circle from the rising to the setting of the snn, and that at 
midday, when the column was bathed in light and shed no 
shadow, then they said that it was the day of the equinoctial. 
At this time they adorned these columns with garlands and 
odoi'iferous herbs, and put upon them the seats of the sun, say- 
ing that on that day the sun was seated with aU its light on 
the columns, maldng offerings of gold, silver, and precious 
stones to the orb of day, with the greatest festivities. t 

They observed that as they went north or towards the 
equator, a column gave less shade at noon, so thej’' esteemed 
more and more such columns as were nearest to the city of 
Quito (0° 15' S.), and particularly those on the sea-coast (of 


* Galileo, in Ins Bialog^ics Coamigues, proposes to have recourse to such an 
arrangement, but of an horizontal ch^acter; his was more simple, more 
learned, but still singular. 

f Latitude and Longitude of Cueeo : — 

Pentland . - - 13° 32’ 35" S. 72° 6' W. Greenwich. 

Paz Soldan - - 13° 30' 55” ,, 74° 15' ,, 

Vigne (1860) - - 13° 35' 18" „ 73° 26' 52" 

Observes, "in the Alameda, 
that this lat. and long, ore 
marhed on a sun-dial." 

Markham - - - 13° 31' „ 73° 3' 

Vigne says, water boiled at 190° Pahr., = 11,100 feet (Pentland made it 
11,380). On the 20th of June the thermometer stood at 9'30, a.m., in the 
shade at 74° Pahr. 
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the equator) j and they conclnded that the position of those 
countries -was more agreeable and pleasing to the sun than 
those on whichj in an oblique manner only, he darted the 
brightness of his rays. They had on these gnomons a style 
surrounded by a circle drawn upon an even surface and pierced. 
The Spaniards threw down the gnomons and towers as savour- 
ing of idolatiy. 

The Peruvians divided their year into twelve lunar months 
or moons, each of which, having its own name, was distin- 
guished bj' its appropriate festival. They had also four weeks 
in their month. As their lunar year would necessaiily faU 
short of the true time, they rectified their calendar by solar 
obsen-ations made by means of the cylindrical columns raised 
in the mountain of Carmenga at Cuzco. 

They appear to have known that the solar year consisted of 
365 days, commencing, say, on the 22nd December. Their 
months seem to have been alternately of twenty-nine and thirty 
days, to which eleven were added to complete the year, and 
were most probably included in the feasts of the last month 
or November. As to the excess of six honrs over the 365, 
we have no positive information. 

The Amautas observed the movements of Venus, the only 
planet that attracted their attention, and which they venerated 
as a page of the sun. They had a few constellations ; they 
knew the Haiades, which they called Ahuaracaqui or the Jaw- 
bone of the tapir, and the Pleiades, or Oncoy coyUur. 

Like all nations not versed in the course of the heavenly 
bodies, they were frightened at eclipses of the sun and moon, be- 
lieving that they threatened to burst or explode upon the earth. 

They explained the phases of the moon (Quilla), by saying 
that the planet was sick when it began to deoi-ease, and for 
this reason they called the decline, the dying moon. They 
gave the name of sleeping to the new moon; the crescent 
was the red moon, and dead moon the moon in conjunction. 
The entire lunation they divided into four equal quarters, be- 
ginning' always -with the first day of the new moon ; thus the 
first section or period lasted until the day of the fourth cres- 
cent, the second until the opposition, the third until the fourth 
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dcclhio, nnd llio fonrtli until tlio conjunction. They conntccl 
llic months bj' moons, but the year from one wintor solstice to 
anollior j this they subdi'viiled into twelve equal parts, fonning 
thus t lie solar year. Tlic time -which remained from the end 
of the lunar year until the completion of the solar -was called 
the residue of the moon, nnd was devoted to leisure.* I'hey 
distributed the solar year into four season.s : the spring, from 
the vernal cejuinox to the summer solstice; the summer, from 
the summer solstice to the equinox of autumn ; the autumTi, 
from the equinox of autumn to the winter solstice ; iind the 
winter, from the winter solstice to the vernal equinox. 

Till' Pcriii'lrnt Ciilniihir or Xml l<w. Late in the year of 1800, 
Jlr. iMarkham gave me a pen nnd ink sketch (the origin.al 
of which he refers to at p. Itl7 of his CiKcn ami TAmn) ; he 
asked me what it was. 1 .said it appeared to jno to bo the tir.st 
elements of n calendiir, or zodiac. I looked through every 
b(i()k on I’eru 1 could obtain, but could Ilnd no allusion to 
such an objert ; so, eonsidering it unique, brought it before 
lh(‘ Itoyal iSociety of Antiquaries in .January 1800. 1 gave a 

drawing of it in my work on .luu'rii'iiii Antiijinikr. 

Mr. Markham adverted to this interesting object thus: — 
“ 1 htive seen a golden breast-plalo or .nin ; it- is of pure gold, 
and the figures ujion it are stamped, being conve.v on the outer 
side.” It had lately been found at Cuzco, nnd was (and is still) 
in the jxissession of nener.al Kcheniqiic. 

I sujipo.se this " golden breast -jilate” to be an Incarial lunar 
calendar at least j it is not quite a circular jilate. The outer 
ring is live three-tenths inches in diameter, the inner ring 
four inches. 'J’hero are npjiarenlly four holes at the inner ring, 
so ns to fasten it on the breast of an inca, or jwicst.t 'J'hcrc 
are, seemingly, twenty-four eompurtmeuts, largo and small, 
including three at the toji, the centre a triangular figure, in 
which are ajqiareutly two holes; at the bottom arc two spaces; 


* Volunro pnyR tin' ycariviis of tivolvo nnd a Imlfluniir niontliR, to mid;o if 
cnrr*'H]iond with lh(> nchir. hnvinf: ni iiiiiay wcclas n,s fiimrlor aioons. 

t I'Viiii Ifiifnni o/ Jforr^ i\f \i1ojmlis, ihi' Jfii'ro^rmmiuttint of his NVi/icr 
1‘lnrf, hy C. Simiiniih -!, I.onden, Tridmor. IStsa: — "The lii^Ii-jiric.-it- then at 
onto lint in his linmlp” tlm-ii' of the newly njiiininted hierogmnunalipt) "the 
eireuhir tnhlet (discus) of the cnlendiir. Now this diseiiH eontnined the cu.s- 
tomr of the feiiivnl.q jn-indinr to the vnrimiB Kpyiitinii Nonic.'J, lic.^idos ainrk- 
ing the day on which each of I hem ought to fall.” 
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figures may or maj"^ not have been herCj but it looks as if they 
were worn away. 

I will first advert to the centre portion. It is surmounted 
by the' prongs of a trident j at the lower end of the central 
prong and each side are four circles ; there are tvvo large cir- 
cles on the end at which I fii-st called the nose, and two inside 
of it ; also two at the base of what may be intended for ears. 
These eiffhf circles may represent the bases of the gnomons or 
towers. There are two large spaces as if for eyes ; there are 
four horizontal lines, enclosing something like teeth. Under- 
neath these are the eight angular bodies I had called sim’s 
rays, but . I now beUeve they represent one set of eight 
gnomons, two small ones in the centre being placed closer 
together. This is the first indication I know of regarding 
the size and distance of the towers which were placed on the 
hiU of Carmenga. Underneath the eyes are two faces, and 
may be intended for the sun and moon. 

Description of the calendar in connexion with the months: — 

1. December, Raymi, or solemn festival — the first of the 
four great feasts in the year. It began 'udth the summer 
solstice, and was kept with solemn music, songs, and dances. 
We may here observe that the Peruvians counted the months 
from the 20th, 21st, or 22nd, according to the solstices, until 
the same day of the following month, so that December in- 
cluded twelve days of January, or from one new moon to 
another. 

In the space I have allotted to this month is the face of, 
most probably, the sun ; the small diamond-shaped figure may 
represent V enus as the morning star ; there is a similarly-formed, 
figure underneath. 

2. January, Huohhy-poccoy — from small, and to ripen, be- 
cause the maize, or Indian com, began to form small ears. 
Continuing the military exercises, they exercised the soldiers, 
by competition, principally in races ; or they gave themselves 
up to pleasure, rewarding personal feats. 

There is a space containing an elongated spherical figure, 
a quarter of a moon underneath, and two small circles on 
each side of the moon. Can these circles have anything to 
do with the bases of gnomons ? 
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3. ]?el)ruai’y, Hatim-poeeoy-liatim, great j or tliat tlie coin 
began to increase in size. 

In tbc space tliere is a ladder-like figure witb. four steps, 
two horizontal and two perpendicular lines joining j also two 
waved linos mooting, something like tho head and body of 
a bird. 

4. March, Paiicar-huara3'. Velasco says it means the month 
of .spring, which unites the beginning with tbc end of the 
solar 3’car j also, that in tliis month oocui'rcd the second prin- 
cipal feast of the j’car, preceded bj' three daj's of fasting, and 
it was tho memorable feast of ihc renovation of tho mosoc- 
nina, or sacred fire. On tho daj’’ of the equinox, tho Inca 
waited, accompanied by the priests and principal jjcoplo of his 
court, at the entrance of the chief temple for tho rising of the 
sun, and b}' moans of a metallic mirror, called Inca-riiqiu, or 
the Inca’s niirroi', concentrated its first rn_ys, sotting fire with 
them to a piece of cotton picked and prepared for tho purpose. 
'J'his siibstauco was carried while burning to tho tomjilc, where 
the sacrifices and offeriug.s to the sun were made, and aftcr- 
ivards it furnished fire to all tho houses. 

Tho Inca was accustomed to distribute to those who assisted 
him sacred bread (cancu), and cliiclui, a drink made from fer- 
mented maize. I'hnally, the feast was concluded with dancing, 
music, and general rejoicing. 

In the spaces I have nllotlcd to this month, in tho first 
there arc tlirco small strokes on tho rim, something like a 
small altar, a large circular bodj^ which maj' represent the 
sun, and the concave mirror for collecting tho sacred fire from 
tho sun ; in the other a square, oblong, and two circular 
figures, the upper one being tho largest. 

0. April, Arihua, meaning an car of maize, the grains being 
of various colours. In thi.s month began the luaize harvest, 
accompanied with dancing, music, aud copious libations of 
chicha. Pi-cmiums were proposed for those who met with 
certain colours determined beforehand in tho grains bf the 
full cars. lie wlio dosoi’ved the promiimi was colobratcd b}' 
tho people. This was invented so that they should go gailj- 
to tlioii' work in the fields in the hope of gaining prizes. 
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Hero is a face with an angular projection to the riglit, to 
the right also two inches. 

6. May, Aymurraj", or harvest of maize and its conveyance 
to tlie public granaries. The end of the harvest they celebrated 
clothed in gala dress, vnth music, chicha, and sportive games. 
They began to pull up the stubble preparatorj' to digging 
the earth. 

Hero we have the sun’s face, a diamond-shaped figure, pro- 
bably meant for Venus, to the left, and a similar one under- 
neath. 

7. June, Inti-HajTui. The sun’s third festival. They rested 
from labour and gave themselves up to pleasure. I have 
allotted a sm.all space containing a star, or it may bo Venus, 
in two horizontal lines. Then come two blank spaces, another 
space containing one large and one small circle, something 
like the arrangement for March, and two longitudinal ones. 

8. July, Anta-situ<a. Anta, copper; the fom-th festival. 
Dressed in court robes, the troops performed exercises with 
their polished arms of copper, celebrated their feasts, and 
wont about with noisy music, accompanied by the people, 
drunk and dancing. Also called Ohaohua, or the month of 
noise. They cultivated the land, and prepared it for sowing, 
emptied chicha into the aqueducts and rivers, hoping to gain 
by this liberal sacrifice sufficient water for their fields. Here 
is a sun, Venus to the right, a star below, and a square in the 
corner, containing two small circles. 

9. August, Ccapac-asitua. They continued the feasts of the 
preceding month, and with greater splendour. They began 
at tills time to sow maize, potatoes, etc., and practise singular 
ceremonies in order to expel beforehand epidemical diseases. 

Here we have an oblong figure, a curved one, an angular 
figure, lilic the metal end of an aiTOw denoting the arms of 
copper : throe little strokes ; two longitudinal fines crossed by 
two small lines like a ladder with two bars. 

10. September, Umu-Eaymi. — ^In this month took place the 
enrolling of those liable to be taxed, and the verification of the 
prior register. 

Here ai-o two spaces, one with a small circle, half-moon, and 

r’ 
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two curved lines ; in the other, a star-like figure, a small circle, 
and two lines. 

1 1 . October, Aya-Marca ; from Aya, dead. — Solemn feasts 
were celebrated for the dead, and it was customary to visit the 
sepulchres, and leave in them food and drink. 

Here is a sort of cranium, and the quarter of a moon. 

November, Ccapac-Eaymi. — Here there is a sun, Venus is to 
the left, and a star underneath. .The royal and great festival of 
all. This was the last month. The feasts and dances, after 
excessive joy, degenerated into drunkenness and licentiousness. 

Plays were represented, composed by the learned persons 
of the royal family; one in particular has been preserved; 
a portion of which will be found in Markham’s Chizco and Lima. 
It is called " Ollantay, or the Severity of a Father and the 
generosity of a King,” composed about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. The following is a portion of a speech by 
the high priest of the Sim : — 

" 0 living Snn ! I -watoli thy conxso. 

As thou movost downwards in the licnvens i 
For theo are now preparing 
A tlionsand sacrificial llamas, — 

Their Mood shall flow for thy glory. 

For thee, too, are gathered the herbs of the field. 

Glory to thee, O over-living Siin !” 

A specimen of one of their sonnets is as follow.s ; — 

" My song 

Will lull theo to sleep. 

I win bo hero, my love. 

And watch over thee.” 

The small compartments on either side of the apparently 
triangular gateway at the top, with sometliing like two holes 
in the inner uprights, as well as the two empty spaces at the 
bottom, may be intended for the puchuc-quiUa, or fourths of 
the moon remaining over. On the top side of the triangular 
gateway are three horizontal lines, and something like a column, 
on the other side three horizontal lines and two circles. 

We have seen that the Mexicans and Central Americans had 
elaborate circular calendars ; the Ohibchas of Bogota had par- 
ticularly a pentagonal one ; of the other natives of America I 
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Lave been unable to find that they had any such object, except 
this of the Inca Peruvians. It is the first I have seen or 
heard of. I would suggest that it would be attached to the 
breast of an Inca, or priest of the Sun, when performing sacred 
duties, also to refer to in connexion with their observations of 
the shadows of the gnomons. 

The Peruvians had temples to the sun, moon, and stars ; the 
movements of the planet Venus were carefully watched. In 
the Temple of the Sun, this luminary was represented by a 
hnman face, with rays proceeding from it of gold and precious 
stones. The moon was of silver. In the roof of the Temple 
of the Stars these were of silver on a bine ground, some of 
which they adored. 

As to the constellations of the Peruvians, I offer the fol- 
lowing list : — 

1. Tlie Pleiades - - . Collyur, or Oncoy Coltyur. 

2. Southern Cross • • Caiu-chillay, 

3. The Choir ... Chaeana, as the name of a star. 

4. The Jaguar ... Chuquin-Ohuncay. 

6. ... Topar, Tarea. 

6. The Milky Way, or Star-duet - 

7. ... JIftrcu, 

8. Taurus ... - I^qui-quicay. 

9. The Jaw-hone of the Dant4 - Ahauraeaqui. 

10. The Hyades ... Huagra-una. 

IX. The Cross-bearer - • Calchillay. 

The Star a Lyrse - - ZTrcu-coyUwr. 

A malign Star - - - Tapia^coyllur. 

A Star influencing eons to eat 

their fathers - - Mamanmirical, 

A Comet — the Toil called Sand Accodhindhwg, 

An Eclipse ... Tutip-Jiuanu. 

The Peruvian empire was divided into four parts : — 

To the north was — Tahua-snyu. 

To the south was — CoUa-suyu, 

To the east was — Anti-suyu. 

To the west was — Oonti-suyu. 

Instruments , — The first the Peruvians had we may call the 
pillar for observing the times of the solstices^, and which would 
give them an B. and W. line at the rising and setting of the 

T 2 
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Buiij and a meridian line at noon. The second, the arrange- 
ment of the eight towers on either side of the hill of Carmenca, 
for determining the Various periods of the year by the rising 
and setting of the sun. The third, the engraved gold disk, 
most probably an annual calendar. 

Osery, the companion of Castlenau, observed on the top of 
a mountain at -OUantaytambo a monument supposed to be for 
astronomical purposes, composed of a square building, each 
side having three windows ; unfortunately his murder on the 
Marafion by his guides prevents us deciding if the position of 
the twelve windows corresponded with the sun's risings, 
during the twelve months of the year. I come now to the re- 
cently discovered 

Peruvian Telescope Tube. — Humboldt, in liis Cosmos, says, 
for more than nineteen centuries the naked eye only was used j 
long hihes were used by the ancients; some having eye and 
object diopters, or narrow apertures attached to the extremities. 
Of such a character is the one -I have described, said to have 
been found in a tumulus in the United States. 

Nature would give canes of all sizes and lengths which could 
be looked through. The sas-bacane or blow-gun of the tropical 
portions of the new world, generally a hollow cane, was used 
for blowing pellets or arrows by the Eed man at a very early 
date. I have seen some six and eight feet in length. 

This brings me to what I conceive to be a most interesting 
reHc — it is of Peruvian origin, namely — the hollow tube for 
astronomical observation. 

In January, 1864, Mr. David Forbes, the eminent chemist 
and geologist, called on me on his return from South America, 
and seeing I was engaged on the astronomical doings of the men 
of the new world, sent me the tracing, from a drawing of 
full size of a nude figure in silver he but lately obtained in 
Bolivia. It is two inches and a-half in height, on a flat pointed 
pedestal an inch and a-half long ; in the right hand it has 
the mask of a human face ; but in the left a hibe over half an 
inch in length, the narrow part placed on the left eye, in a dia- 
gonal position, as if observing some celestial object. This is 
the first specimen of a figure in the act of looking through a 
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liollow tuljo and directed to tlio lieavcns found in the now 
world j for wo cannot suppose that the Peruvians had anything 
nearer in the shape of a telescope. 

It was found in a chulpa or- ancient" Indian tomh at Caquin- 
gora, near Corocoro (1 7° 16' S., 68° 35’ W.) , in Bolivia. It may- 
be rather of Aymai-ii than of Quichua origin. 

The Aymanis take account of time, and know some of the 
movements both of the sun and moon. They counted their years 
from ton months to ten months. Thej' colled the year mari; the 
moon or month alespaqvexe ; and the day mtro. — From Mark- 
ham’s trans. of Cicza do Leon, cap. ci. p. 336. 

On flic ' Eorly Belief of ilic Peruvians and the “ Frec-thinh- 
ings’’ of the Eleventh and Twelfth Incas. — In early Pem-vian 
traditions (long before the Inca dynasties). Con is spoken of as 
the maker of the world. Man became ivicked when Con 
turned human beings into black animals. 

We now hear of Pachacamac, in some way or other de- 
scended from Con. 

This Pachacamac created the present human race. With 
the advent say of Manco Oapac, ho took the follo\ving -view, 
that ho and his sister-wife, wm-e the direct offspiing of the 
Sun and Moon, and although there were traditions of Con and 
Pachacamac, the idea -u-as instilled into the Inca Peruvians that 
they wore originally descended from the Sun. 

However, the eleventh Inca Tupac Yupanqui came out -with 
what Humboldt calls free-fhinhing ideas — tlipt the Sun -n-as 
governed by a greater power, and his son Huaj^na Cajiao im- 
bibed some of the free-thinking spirit of his father. 

Humboldt ii, 316) says, “ The great but for a child 

of the Sim somewhat free-thinking Huayna-Capac. The 
nightly absence of the Sun excited in the Inca many philoso- 
phical doubts as to the government of the world by that lumi- 
nary. Bias Valera noted down the remark of the Inca on the 
subject of the Sun ! ” “ Many maintain that the Sun lives, 

and is the maker and doer of all things ; but whoever w'ould 
comiilete any^thing must remain by what he is doing. How many 
things take place when the sun is absent j therefore ho is not 
the original cause of all things. It soems also doubtful whether 
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he is living ; for though always circling round, he is never weary. 
If he was living, he would hecome weary, as we do ; and if he 
was free, he would surely move sometimes into parts of the 
heavens where wc never see him. The Sun is like an animal fas- 
tened hy a cord so as always to move in the same round ; or as 
an arrow, which only goes ■where it is sent, and not where it 
chooses itself.'' (See also Garcilasso, Gommnnt. Rcalos, P. 1, 
lib. viii, cap. 8, p..276.) " Tlic vicio tahon of the, circling round 

of a heavenly hody, as if fastened to a cord, is very strilcing.” 

Gonchision. — ^Following the authors of Types of Manldnd, 
■with whom I perfectly agree, inquiry into the astronomical 
knowledge of the Eed Men, their aritlunctic, division of time, 
names of months and daj's, shows that their whole system was 
most poonliaf ; and if not absolutely original, must antedate 
all historical times, since it has no parallel on record. 

Almost all the nations of tho new world appear, in their 
first attempts to compute time, to have resorted to lunar 
months, which they afterwards adjusted in various ways, in 
oi’dor to make them correspond to tho solar year. 

I^Tiat is remarkable is, that tho calendar of Pom aflbrds 
proofs, not only of astronomical ob-soiwation, and of a certain 
degree of astronomical knowledge, but also that their origin 
was independent of tliat of tho Mexicans and Muizcas of 
Bogota. 

If, then, tho Mexican, Muizca, and Perurian calendars wore 
not the result of their omi independent observations, wc must 
suppose a triple importation of astronomical knowledge. 

Assuredly, then, tho astronomical knowledge of tho abori- 
ginal Americans was of domestic origin ; and any of tho few 
points of seeming contact ■with the calendars of tho old world, 
if not accidental, must have taken place at an exceedingly 
remote period of time. In fact, whatever may have come from 
the old world was engrafted upon a system itself still older 
than tho exotic shoots. 

But if it still bo contended that astronomy was imported, 
why did not tho immigrants bring in an alphabet or sys- 
tem of writing, tho art of working iron, mills, wheel-bar- 
rows — all unknown in America; or, at least, the seeds of 
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rice, wlieafc, oats, barley, etc. ,of tbeir respective bobanical 
provinces ? Alas ! sustainors of tbe unity doctrine ndll bo 
puzzled to find one fact among American aboi-iginos to 
suppoi-t it. 

NOTE. 

At p. 22Q, Iliave givon aa csamijiation of tlio Aztoc stone zodiac; and 
sliotild the pliotograpli of itj deposited witb the Anthropological Society^ ho 
referred to, tho following will facilitate its ci^latiatiozi. The lettei-s will 
he found on the engraving given by GallaUn; the numbers and italics nro 
mino. 

1. Supposed to represent the Sun. 

2. 2 Acail, (Heed). 

3. 20 Indications on tho Ears. 

4. 6 Circular and Oval Indications. 

A. 4 Octf7o/l, (Jagnai*). 

J?. 4 Ehceatl, (Wind), 

C. 4 Qitta/u({2{, (Eoin). 

D. 4 Afl, (Water). 

E. F. Symbols of the Astrologers. 

It. Two Sets of 6 Indications s 10. 

0. Ehccatl, (Wind) ? 

6. Tcjtacilt (Silex)? 

I£, 10 OHin, (22nd Soplcmhor, Ist Year of the Cycle). 

7. 5 Bent Figures; may have to do with 10 Ollin. 

8. Circular Figure. 

M, 2 Osoniaili, (Ape). 22nd March. 

0. 20 Symbols of the Bays of the Month. 

10. Indications, sold to stand for tho 2G0 days of the ycoi* of 13 months 

of tho Priests ; I only make 190 Indications. 

J7. 8 Supposed Sun’s rays. They may rather stand for the eight cardinal 
points. 

E. 8 Supposed Subdivisions of the Sun’s rays. These with tho above 
seem to me to represent the 16 divisions of tho Mexican day. I 
desexibe L. (which looks to me like Acail (reed) as follows, 
o. Six sets of bent figures, 10 in each; two bdow, -with 5 in oacli ^ 70. 
b. Six circular indications in fives = 30. No similar indications in tho 
bottom ono. 

e. Bent figures = 18 and 2 at bottom = 20, and two circles. 

d. A bond. 

e. A circle on each side of the band. 

/. A circle on L. at the top. 

11. The twelve objects supposed, by Gama, to be collections of clouds. 

They look to me like atl (water). 

g. G^ma thought these might represent mountains. There arc 12 sets 
of 4 = 48. 

T. Symbol of tlie year 13 Acatl (26tli year of the Cyclo). 
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12. The Bupposed Milky-way of Gama. They look to me (the 20 clear indl- 

cationa) lilce repetitions of the 20th month Xochtli (flower, plant, or 
tree). 

13. Two single divisions at top. 
li. Band. 

14. Two single divisions at bottom. The collection of dots 12, 13, 14, seem 

to make np 260, or the days of the year of the priests. 

15. Twenty-four perpendicular lines, with 12 circles on their summits. 

10. The small diagonal lines all round the outer portion of the Zodiac, 

may represent the Sun’s rays. 

17. Two lizard-looking figures, with dots. 

18. Profile of heads, said to represent the First Lord of Night. 

19. A narrow cii-de near the edge with, say, 130 indications of dots. Twice 

this number would make 2G0. 

20. Circle of Ovals in the very edge, 72 or 78 (73 cycles of 260 days moke a 

cycle of 62 years). 

21. Look like supports to the outer portion. 

P. P. Q. Q. S. Y. X. Z. are the places for the eight holes, vertical to the 
stone. According to Gama these ore for the introduction of the 
Gnomons, on which cords may have been stretched. In Gama’s 
skeleton diagrams the holes X. Y. arc placed at the bases, or rather 
at the ends of the circles 15. 

P. P. Opposite to upper part of rim of the third plant — ^like figure. 

Q. Q. Opposite upper rim of third plant-like figiu’e from the bottom. 

S. Y. Opposite second teeth of the lizai^ figure. Gama supposed that this 
Zodiac stood upright and facing the south, that it only represented 
six months of the year, and that thwe was another for the other 
six months facing the north. I think it rather piobable that it lay 
flat, and sewed for the whole year. 
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"VTII. The, Ncanilerthal Shill ; iVs Peculiar Oovformaiion e,i:- 
2>laincd Analomicalhj. By Josrrn BAiiNAito Davis, M.D., 
P.S.A., F.A.S.L.J Foreign Associate of tlioAiithropological 
Society ef Paris, etc. 

In tlio recent curiona investigations, wliicli are tending by 
frcsli and more convincing evidence to pnsb back to remoter 
periods man’s autoclitbonoiis residence upon tbe earth, no 
human relics •n-liich have been brought to light have excited 
greater attention, or given rise to more speculation and discus- 
sion than the Kcandcrthal skull. Its remarkable forms have 
boon siipposod to afford a basis for that approximation to 
Ijithocoid conformation tvhich appears to bo much wanted for 
the hotter support of ingenious doctrines under consideration.* 
Possibly it ma}- have proved an nllnrcinent and a snare to the 
veiy accomplished men whoso studies had prepared them for 
such a phenomenon. To one tvho lias fonned only a modest 
estimate of the worth of cmiiial fonns, and who hesitates to 
put faith in the value often supposed to bo inherent in them, 
the use of the Neanderthal calvarium as a key to unlock tho 
hidden mysteries of nature, has been more suiprising than 
convincing. In the present short communication it is not 
proposed to follow the very able and profound men of science 
who have ti-oatcd of this skull in their rcseai-chcs, but merely 
to speak of the true moaning of tho forms of the relic itself. 
If this can bo definitively established, a great deal which has 
been based upon former estimates of them will fall to the 
ground, without tho need of i-ofulation ; and tho writer will bo 
spared tho, for him, improper position of pointing out tho in- 
stability of the views of those far more thoroughly versed in 
these studies than he is. 

At the period of tho appearance of Mr. Busk’s excellent 
translation of Professor SchaafThausen’s Memoir on the Nean- 


* Tlio long-Bouglit "aiisBinglink." • 
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derthal Skull, to -wHoli lie appended some remarks of his own*, 
my attention was attracted to the subject, by finding that I 
had in my possession a calvarium which struck me as having a 
great resemblance to this famous specimen, No. 1029 of my 
collection. It came into my hands some time ago with many 
other skulls wliich had belonged to a man who excited some 
attention in his day — ^Mr. Deville, the phrenologist, of the 
Strand, London. There is no history whatever attached to it, 
and nothing is known further of its origin. Yet there is no 
reason for thinking that it is anything more than a calvarium 
of a modem Englishman, which has been preserved for the 
singulaiaty of its conformation ; and it was probably a puzzle 
to its foimer owner. Soon after the appearance of Mr. Busk’s 
translation, he favoured me with the briefest possible visit, 
when I had the opportunity to show him my specimen, and to 
place it in his hands. Shortly afterwards he exhibited it at 
one of the Soirees of the Royal Society of London, but I am 
not aware that it excited any particular attention. 

In the investigation of skull-forms, for whatever purpose 
they may be studied, due weight should be given to evciy kind 
and degree of deformative influence. Of these influences there 
are various kinds — ^morbid, developmental, artificial, posthu- 
mous, of different species. None are more fertile in producing 
deformities, often of a very curious and bizarre appearance, 
than synostosis, or the premature ossification of one or more of 
the sutures between the cranial bones. The calvarium is liable 
to the invasion of this deforming influence fi-om the earliest 
period of life. From it results, immediately, an arrest of the 
development of the brain in the position of the suture itself, 
and, remotely, an increased development at some other point 
where the sutures are open and allow expansion. A more pre- 
cise law has been educed by the investigations of Professor R. 
Virchow, that, by the too early ossification of a suture, the de- ‘ 
velopment of the skuU is arrested in the diameter perpendicular 
to that sutm’e.f This is a well-established general law, but 
yet, I believe, liable to exceptions. 


* NaUiral Sisiory iicviciw, j). 155, 1661. 

t It, is not necessary to refer to more than the three principal writers on 
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It may be asked, what are the conditions of the sutures in the 
Neanderthal calvarium? and is there any sign of premature ossi- 
fication, such as commonly alters the form of the skull ? In Pro- 
fessor Schaaffhansen^B description of the Neanderthal calvarium, 
it is stated that “ the coronal and sagittal sutures are on the 
exterior nearly dosed, and on the inside so completely ossified 
as to have left no traces whatever, whilst the lambdoidal re- 
mains quite open.”* The coexistence of sutures fully ossified, 
and others quite open, at once shows that these appearances 
are not those resulting from age or senile obliteration, but arise 
from an irregular development, or premature and abnormal ossi- 
fication. By the politeness of Professor Huxley, I have been per- 
mitted to see the photograph of the side of the Neanderthal 
calvarium, sent him by its owner. Professor Fnhlrott, of Blber- 
feld. In this photograph there is no appearance of the coronal 
suture, or of any suture in the temporal region, although the 
lambdoidal is very obvious. Professor Huxley was good enough 
to examine his oast of the calvaria, and to inform me that the 
traces of the coronal suture “ are so faint that I can well under- 
stand their absence in the photograph.” Lastly, Professor 
Fuhlrott himself has been so exceedingly kind as to comply 
with my request, to make a close investigation of the state of 
the sutures, and has favoured me with the following results : — 
“ 1 . The coronal suture, on the external surface of the skull, is 
only obscurely perceptible on the left side for three inches, and 
on the right side for two inches, from the anterior extremity of 
the sagittal suture. Descending from these points, as well as 
on the internal surface .of the skull, it has been entix-ely ossified, 
and is tracelessly vanished. The external coronal suture is, 
notwithstanding, found to be indicated in all tjie figures of the 


Bvnostods of the hones of the cranium. 'Virchow, QesammMe Abhandlnngen, 
ii, p. 891} 1856. Lucae, Z^ir Arehitcetur des MenscJtenscJtddelSf 1857. W^ker, 
ZTe&er Wachsihum und Bau des menscTUichm SehUdels, 1862. Ueber zwei selt- 
ncre IHfforniitdten des menscTil. ScJiddels, 1863. To these illustriotis aiiato> 
mists the great m^t is due of having devoted assiduous attention to the 
study of synostosis of the cranial bones, and of having given the sul^ject 
the fhllest elucidation. The law laid down by Professor Budolf Virchow is 
expressed at S. 936. Professor Hermann Wicker has said of it, ** Ich be- 
trachte es als eine eben so unerliLssIiohe wie dankbore Aufgabe unserer 
Wissenschoft.” — WaehstMim, S. 14, 

- ^ Busk’s ti’an^tion of his work. Nat,Si8i. Rev.^ i, p. 157. 
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Ncandertlial skull, given in different AvorkSj even in that of 
Professor Huxley Place in Nature^ p. 139)^. 2. Tho 

sagittal suiure is both externally and internally untraceable, 
from ossification } still, on tlio outer surface, its direction is 
niarlccd by a gentle depression. 3. The lamhdoidal siiture is 
very plain, both extemally and intomallj^, and runs in the nor- 
mal manner on the right side to tho mnsioidca of tho 

temporal bone, and here, so far as it is formed bj' the parietal 
bone exists in a perfect state, ■whilst on the left side it appears 
somewhat defective. 4. Of the squamous suture^ the middle 
portions on both sides of the skull are obviously present, upon 
the panctal bone. 5. Of all flic other sutures, namely those 
taking their course on tho points of examination on the frontal, 
panctal, and squamosal bones, there is nothing to be found, 
even no partial indication, ^ cinscitige Andcutung.^ This 
careful account of the state of tho sutures in tho original cal- 
varia, which I owe to the great attention of its j)olitc owner, 
comes fully to confirm the impression I had boon 

^ I rpgret tliut I am not nhlo lo give a correct figiiro from Iho i>liDtogrftnh 
of Dr. I’uhlvoll, wliicli wo\ild have renclorefl it umiocoepary to point out tno 
<tef<»ct«j of forinor roprt“?ontationB. In <hc accompanying Pi^ofos^Jor 
Dusik'fl IniiiHlnlioTi of St:liaai!lmiisen*8 Ji/coioir, tli^ coronal Butiire is depicted 
us ubhroviaied in the temporal region. in the pvoiile, fig. 1. Tho lumhdoidal 
pntniv is wliolly absent in*thi.s iigurc. In bg. U (the vertical ■view), tho 
coronal is rj'jjrcsont ed ns <inilo in its patent, normal state of soimtion; 
and the lainluloiclal is seen loss distinctly Jicv., vol. i, ])1. -I*, ISfU). 

In tho outline cut of profile in the JUcimoiV of Mr. C. Carter JJhiUe, the 
coronal suture is made to run across llio middle of the calvaria, and ii 
little way down ln*lnw the Ihira amucirenhtris } and there is no trace wlmt- 
ovor of the laiiihdoidal suture {The Gcolngist, vol. v, p. tiOO, 1802). In 
the profile given by Professor Cnrl Vogt, Uio coronal Huture is delineated 
:is fjuile distinct, very nearly as far ns the ?i«ra scanidrciilnns; wlioro.'is in 
tho bone itself it is only ** obscurely perceptible” for three inches on this 
side. In tlic vertical view of this author, this suture is represented as 
running entirely across the calvaria, uithont any obliteration whatever. 
In both figures the huuhdoidul is seen to bo quite ojicn (rorIcj?tiiirjrn iilcr 
den ^fcnschcn, 11. ii, S. 7'i, 75, IfiOa). In tlio profile figure of Sir Charles 
Lyeirs work, there is an entire absence of all trace of the coronal suture, 
and the lanibdoidiil is represented very faintly, too faintly of 

Man, 18G3, ji. 82). It innj* bo added that all these figures allow tho sagittal 
suture to be obUlorated, and the vortical view of IVofossor Vogt furnishes 
tlio depression described by Dr. Fuhlrott. L.a.stly, in the litliogra 2 )hic plate 
accomiianying Professor Win. King’s article, tho coronal suture is represented 
on the right side, in the profile, ns descending to the linca scmicircufaris, and, 
in the vertical view, as in its normal open state, the larabdoidal in both 
figures being patenij but, at the same time, tho sagittal also appears as ojicii. 
{The 7‘cinacd Fossil Man of the Ncondcrlhal, Quart. Journ. of Science, 1861, 
1). 8S0 
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led to eDtci’tain from a study of the subject, that the Keauder- 
thal skull is simpty an abnormal example, and owes its peculiar 
forms to synostosis of the cranial bones before the calvarium 
had attained its full development. 

The prematnre ossification of the sntnros of the temporal 
regions, the sides of the coronal suture, and those surrounding 
the alisphenoid, prevents the proper development of the anterior 
lobes of the brain, and impels the cerebral substance back- 
wards. In the sknll itself it gives fisc, immediately, to a nar- 
row, low, contracted frontal region, and, indirectly, to the 
expansion of the calvarium in a posterior direction, where the 
sutures are open and allow of cerabral growth. In fact, it in- 
fluences the frontal region pretty much in a reverse manner to 
the presence of a permanent frontal suture, wliich facilitates 
the development of the anterior lobes of the brain and thus 
occasions an increased size of the skull in this part.* The 
premature ossification of the sagittal suture operates in a 
similar mannei'. It contracts the calvarium transversely, often 
occasions a cari»a, or ridge, in the situation of the closed 
sutm’o (sometimes, as in tliis Neanderthal example, a depres- 
sion), and compels the brain to grow and push outwards the 
cranial bones at some other point, where there is less resistance 
— commonly in the frontal and occipital regions, so as to give 
rise to the scapliocephalic calvarium. But in cases in which 
the sagittal sutm-e is not closed, the obliteration of the spheno- 
frontal, parietal, and squamosal sutures, which often carries 
that of the sides of the coronal with it, I am satified gives rise 
to an elongation of the calvarium. To this we may aptly apply 
Dr. ITelcker’s designation doUchoccpltalus synostoticus. This 
ossification has a material influence (sometimes with that of 
the sagittal suture, where it operates most potently, and some- 
times without), in producing the dolichocephalism of the skulls 


Tlie 6rachycej)7wIta/ron<aZis of Professor Wclctcr, who has treated this 
subject very satisfactorily, IVaehstkum, S. 87. The figures on Tafel v of 
Professor Lucae’s Arehitcelur may be referred to for a certain degree cf con- 
firmation. The forehead is grcaldy depressed, with a giHiove above the large 
superciliary ridge. The ossification of sutures is not piecisdy the same as 
in the Neanderthal example, but they agree in the principal synostosis, 
namely, tMt which has obUterated the sides of the coronal suture. 
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derived from the long and chambered barrows of the ancient 
Biitions : for it is a remarkable fact, not yet explained, that 
these skulls are fonnd to be specially obnoxious to synostosis.* 

In the application of these remarks to the famous Neander- 
thal calvarium, the first striking peculiarity that demands at- 
tention is the great magnitude of the frontal sinuses, and the 
enormous ridge of bone covering them, which are not afiected 
by irregularity in the ossification of sutures. The size of these 
sinuses differs greatly in different persons, and to have them 
remarkably large is merely an individual peculiarity, f Some 
living persons, among Englishmen, might be brought forward 
exhibiting this pecuhariiy. And in the example figured No. 
1029 the same peculiarity will be seen to exist. Still it should 
be remarked that the unusual depression of the frontal bone 
above the superciliary ridges gives an exaggerated prominence 
to this part in the Neanderthal calvarium. This depression, 
only slighted diminished in degree, will be seen in the example 
figured. The fact of its being less is at once explained by the 
open state of the sutures surrounding the ahsphenoid, aU of 
which appear to have been prematurely ossified in the Neander- 
thal skull. 

It is precisely this early synostosis of the bones forming the 
temporal regions that has prevented the development and arch- 
ing of the frontal bone, and given rise to the great depression 
and flatness of this bone, one of the most remarkable features 
of the Neanderthal calvarium. J Indeed, it is the enormous 
supercUiaiy ridge and the depressed forehead which have led 
so many excellent observers to the verge of a declination 

* There is a probability that the earliest examples of human crania ob- 
tamed from these barrows were sjnostotic^ aud also deformed in the same 
way the Neanderthal calTarinm. At all eyents^ one of the most striking 
pecnli^ties, which impressed Sir Eichard Colt Koare and his &iends with 
the greatest force, was the **fronte voXde depressa.”. ■ See ArcJicsologia, vol. 
six, p. 47. 

f " Aat sinus fiiontales, tarn quod ad magnitudinem et extensionem, quam 
quod ad figuram, mirum quantum in diyersis capitibus yaiiant. # * # in aliis 
^ anteriora magis pi’otnberantes, ut arcus superciliares sub fironte ipsa 
mxdtum exstarent.** — Blumenbach, De Sinibus Frontalihus, 1779, 4to, p. 3. 

% That is, in addition to the ossidcation of the coronal suture. This latter 
alone gives rise to the Platycephalus, Flathead, of Yirchow and Lucae. The 
Tapeinoc^hal/us of the latter is defined, " Synostosis between the firontal 
bone, the parietal bone, and the temporal bone” (Opera citata). 
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towiii'tls pitliocoicl fonns. In those pnrticnlars, nnd in tlio 
gi-oat gap separating it. from the body of the frontal bone, llic 
Noanclorthal calvaria may be said, at first view, to bo siigge.'- 
tive of the crest of the gorilla. But there is no real rc.«em- 
blanco between the two j for the latter crest is a solid buttress 
of bone, and does not correspond to the hollow superciliary 
ridge. It will thus bo scon that there is nothing cither of a 
simious character, or that might not have been expected in the 
low forehead of the Neanderthal skull, in which the brain had 
to grow and expand nndor a plate of bone which appears to 
have been in a great degree in one solid piece. It was impos- 
sible to raise this plate of bone ujnvards ; and the result, as 
will be seen, was a development- in another direction. In the 
middle region of the c.alvaria, the .sagittal suture being closed, 
the contained cerebral .substance could only exp.and at the 
sidc.s, in the situation of the squamous sutures ; and hero the 
Neanderthal calvarium seems not to lack development. Bui. 
in the posterior region its greatest expansion look place, pre- 
cisely bocaiisc in this part was the open lambdoidal suture, 
Avhich admitted of the growth of the brain. In the figures of 
this imperfect calvarium the superior occipital scale is seen to 
bo bulged out, nnd the whole of what remains of the occipital 
bone is full and largo — the compensatory result for the con- 
tracted anterior regions. 

The extreme length of the Neanderthal calvarium is given 
by Professor Huxley, nnd is eight inches, Avhich is a very unu- 
sual length. In skulls in Avhich .such a length occur.s, it is most 
frequently the result of sjmostosis. 'Jliat such is the case in 
the Neanderthal example there is not any doubt. This feature 
is the unequivocal etrcct of premature ossification of longitu- 
dinal sutures. 

I have no intention to enter into the question of the antiquity 
of the Neanderthal calvarium, a question rvliich rests on other 
grounds than the .anatomical considerations I have been led to 
discuss. It seems highly probable that an extreme antiquity 
belongs to the remains ; but the peculiar conformation which 
the calvarium presents cannot justly be adduced as an argu- 
ment in favour of this antiquity, for synostotic calvaria of like 
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conformation^ and only differing in degree, or in some modifi- 
cation of fonnj do occasionally occur, and that among modern 
races. I have confined myself to the anatomical. question of 
the meaning of the peculiar form of tliis Neanderthal example, 
■which I am satisfied is the result of synostosis, and is not in 
any •way to he regarded as a race-character. Hence -I am con- 
strained to differ altogether from the learned Bonn Professor, 
who, in his ahle memoir, which gave the earliest impulse to 
the fame of this calvarium, stated his first conclusion, from 
anatomical examination, to he, “ That the extraordinary form 
of the skull was due to a natural conformation hithei’to not 
known to exist, even in the most harharous races.”* On the 
contrary, I should say that the form of the calvarium is owing 
to an abnormal development, which is not, and cannot, he con- 



Calviuanm of Englishman, No. 1029 (nearly one-third the natural size). 
The coronal, lambdoidal, and sagittal Eutnxes ore ossified. The spheno-malar, 
-frontal, -parietal, and the squamosal sutures are aU quite open. 

laracter at all, hut which is not in one degree 
ifrequent occurrence among all races, and that 
svelopment presents a great variety of degrees 
IS, according to the particular combinations of 
■e ossified. It is probable that there might be 


* Nat.-Hist. Eev. vol. i. p. 165. 
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much difEoulfy in pointing out any individual calvarium of 
exactly tlie same form as tlie Neandertlial examplej wliilst 
tliero is not the least in finding those whose forms have been 
modified in various ways by the same oausej- and which re- 
semble more or less closely the Neanderthal skiill. As ah’eady 
stated, it was soon after the appearance of Mr. Busk’s trans- 
lation of Professor Schaaffhausen’s memoir, that I was im- 
pressed with the resemblance of a calvai-imn in my own 
collection to that of the Neanderthal cavern. And it has 
been the studj' of this specimen that has led to the attribution 
of the peculiar forms of the latter to their true cause. 

This enormous example of a modern English calvarium, 
which has undergone modifications of its natural form by ab- 
normal synostosis, may be briefly described. It is that of a 
man who has attained the middle, if not ,-a later period of fife — 
perhaps sixty years. It is of unnsnal d'’ tensions, thick, large, 
and heavy, weighing in the absence A all teeth, 40^ ounces 
ay., or 1146 grammes. It has an immense supraoiliary ridge 
running entirely across the frontal bone, and a low, receding 
forehead behind it, an obvious depression being seen in the 
line of the profile connecting the two, as in the Neanderthal 
specimen. Although the vertex is not high, the calvarium is 
vride in the interparietal diameter, and both it and the Nean- 
derthal one are full in the supraoccipital region, and long. It 
measures eight inches in diameter from a point just above the 
supraciliaiy ridge to the external occipital protuberance ; hence 
it is rather longer than the Neanderthal example. Its other 
measurements, given according to the method I have followed,* 
are these : — 


A. Internal capacity in ounces of diy Calais sand, 04: ounces avoirdupois 
= 113 cubic indies, ^ 1851 cubic centimeters. 


B. Cii'camfbrence 


= 678 millimetem. 

C, Fronto-occipital arch 

16-6 „ 

= 4-21 „ 

a. Frontal portion 

e-8 „ 

= 

5. Paiietal portion 

6-2 „ 

= 133 „ 

c. Occipital portion 

5-6 „ 

= 143 

X). Intermastoid arch 


= 429 

B. Leng^ih 

80 

= 202 . „ ' . 


* This method is ftiUy described in the Crania Britannica, chap. viii. 
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F. Greatest breadth, irhioh is intertem- 


poral 


=: 159 millimeters. 

a. Frontal 

B-l 


= 130 „ 

h. Parietal 

5-5 


= 140 

c. Occipital 

4-8 


= 122 „ 

G. Greatest heigM 

S-7 

IJ 

= 145 

a. Frontal height.... 

6-3 

it 

= 135 

6. Parietal height 

6-B 

it 

= 140 

c. Occipital height 

4-9 

ti 

= 125 „ 

I. Face^ width of 

5-9 

tf 

= 149 „ 


J. Batio of B length, as 100, to breadth., 78 

K. ,, „ „ to height 71 

Tills enormous calvarium does not agree very closely in its 
form witli tlie Neanderthal example ; it is not so depressed in 
the frontal and vertical regions ; but it owes its peculiar con- 
formation to precisely the same cause — ^irregular and prema- 
ture ossification of the sutures. And the points in which it 
agrees, as well as those in which it disagrees, with the Nean- 
derthal calvarium, admit of ready explanation by a close 
reference to the points of obliteration of sutures in which they 
agree or differ. In this example, the coronal suture is not at 
all to be traced externally for the lower half of its course on 
each side, and even the middle portion is almost entirely 
effaced. Internally there is no trace of it remaining. But 
the sutures surrounding the alisphenoids are all quite open. 
Upon this difference from the Neanderthal fragment is based 
its deviation from the greater, extreme depression of the 
frontal in the latter. The premature ossification of the co- 
ronal suture has prevented the growth of the anterior lobes 
of the brain upwards and laterally, to a certain extent — but 
not wholly, because the side sutures below were open. And 
pretty much the same has occurred in the middle region of 
the calvaria, where the sagittal suture is firmly ossified, whilst 
the squamous sutures are both of them patent and free. 
Hence the brain has been arrested in developing itself ver- 
tically, and would, as is the usual course in such cases, 
have been impelled baotwards, so as to elongate the skull 
considerably, had it not been for the complete ossification 
of the lambdoidal suture. Prom this condition its expansion 
has, been below in the temporal regions, where the squamous 
sutures are open in all their course. 
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Witli respect to the capacity of this calvarium, which is 
represented hy 04- ounces of sand, equal to 113 cubic inches, or 
1851 cubic centimeters j although it presents a frontal region 
so depressed or low in development, this capacity is unusually 
great, and the amount of cerebral matter contained in tho 
skull must have been much above tho average. The weight 
of the cerebral substance contained in it, after malting an 
allowance of 5 ounces for tho membranes and fluids, would 
have amounted to 63 ouuces, or 1785 grammes. 

For a clearer estimation of these measm’ements, it may be 
added that Professor Horton found the moan average capacity 
of tho skull. in his Teutonic Family to be 93‘5 cubic inches, and 
that the capacitj’’ of the largest skull in his groat collection only 
exceeded this (No. 1029) bj' one inch — it was 114 cubic inches, 
this is 113*. The careful observations of Dr. Peacock led him 
to tho conclusion that “ tho encephalon in the adult male 
weighs on an average 50 oz. 3‘25 dr.”f, or nearly 13 ounces 
less than in this example. Again, 1785 grammes would stand 
in the fiftli place from tho top in the Into Professor Rudolph 
lYagncr’s long table of tho weight of tho brain in 964 in- 
stances, arranged from tho highest to the lowest, — tho brains 
of Cuvier and Lord Bjtou and two diseased breins alono stand- 
ing above itf . This shows how erroneous it would be to con- 
clude, from the groat depression of the frontal and vertical 
regions in a synostotio skuU, that tho individual has been en- 
dowed with a cranium of small size, or had a deficiency in tho 
mass of his brain. And it will be equally seen, from what is 
declared, on tho best authority, with respect to the Neanderthal 
skull, that the supposed evidence of unparalleled low and im- 
perfect development of the brain, reducing tho Neanderthal 
man below the lowest existing human race in cerebral develop- 
ment, and all its ennobling results, is entirely without founda- 
tion. Professor Huxley states tho horizontal circumference to 
be 23 inches, which will admit of a slight allowance being made 

^ Table of tbc Mcasuromciit of G63 Crania of Tarious races and families 
of ISIan^ Meigs’s Catalogue of Human Crania, p. 17, 1857* 

+ Tables of the Weights of some Orjjany of the Human Body, 184G, 

i Morvhologie nnd Physiologic dcs mensehl, Gehirns als Scclcnorgan, 18G0, 
S. 39. 
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for the inevitable swelling of the plaster cast, upon which his 
measure was taken, without reducing it below the large ex- 
ample now adduced, or 22‘8 inches. Professor Schaafifhausen 
states that the capacity of the fragment, as it now exists, ob- 
tained by filling it with water, is equal to 1033‘24 cubic centi- 
meters, or 63 cubic inches. In its complete state. Professor 
Huxley considers that the Neanderthal calvarium “ could 
hardly have held less than an additional 12 cubic inches.” 
My own impression, resulting from the gauging of a consider- 
able number of skuUs (from one to two thousand), is that it 
would have held much more, probably 30 additional cubic 
inches at least. If so, the capacity would have been equal to 
the average of Morton’s Teutonic Family.* 

It is a proof of the extraordinary dianges the calvarium may 
undergo in its form from synostosis, and forcibly confirms what 
I have already said, that no correct estimate can be formed of 
cranial conformation, unless close attention be paid to aU the 
causes of deformation, among which synostosis holds a chief 
place. Had this attention been paid at first to the Neanderthal 
fragment, and had the true nature of its unusual forms been 
accurately determined, the greater part of the conjectural ideas 
to which it has given rise would not have been based upon 
such an abnormal example.f 

The whole subject of the periods at which the sutures be- 
come obliterated in an abnormal manner deserves to be much 
more fully investigated. The cases in which there is the 
greatest resulting deformation take their rise in veiy early 
life, most likely always during intra-uterine life. I have seen 
an exceedingly strongly marked case of time scaphocephalism, 
in which every feature of the abnormity was present, in a child 
between seven and eight months old, and feel quite unable to 
receive the mother’s testimony, that the boy’s head was free 
from deformation at birth. So great an interference with the 


^ I perceive this view receives some confirmation from Professor Hnxley’s 
more recent esperimenta. Ifaf.-Kist. Eev., July 1864, p. 445. 

+ It would scarcely he proper to pass hy the very judicious and sensible 
remarks of Dr. Turner, which are quoted from a memoir I have not seen, in 
the last Number of the Nat. Hist. Beviewt by Professor Huxley, at pp. 441, 
442, T^ithout recognising them fully. 
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normal form^ as exists in. the Neanderthal skull and in No. 
1029j could scarcely liave oi*iginated at a period later than 
foetal existence. 

I have probably been led to occupy too much attention Tvith 
a subject already so fully discussed as the Neanderthal skull, 
of which Professor Huxley has obseiwed, “ it seems difficult to 
believe that there now remains veiy much more to be said’^.* 
I hope to be excused when it is recollected that I have con- 
fined myself almost solely to its ayiatomical characters. I am 
not aware that these have been befoi’e determined. But when 
determined, they may be I'egarded as sufficient to prevent 
much further speculation, if not sufficient to refute a good 
deal alreadj’- put upon record. 

Professor Huxley and Professor Broca have both, with much 
judgment opposed the notion that the Neanderthal calvaiium 
has belonged to an idiot.f There is no adequate reason for 


^ A complete onameration of those who have already treated upon the 
Kcandorthol calvarium would be difficult. Besides the emiuciit mea already 
refeiTed to, it would iuchido Professor Welcker, Professor Carl Vogt (Vbric- 
suni;c}i -liher den Mcnschcnf ii. 74, 317), and the late Pi'ofcssor Eudolph wa^er 
who, in one of his last writings, expressed the opinion that it might be 
nothing more than the skull of a modem Dutchman. The learned Dr. 
Pruner-Bcy maintained that the Neanderthal calvarium was pathological. 
It has now, I believe, been proved to be abnormal. Professor Schauffhausen, 
the originzU. describe!* of the remains, is about to moke a farther contribu- 
tion on the subject, in which he proposes to criticise the views of Professor 
Huxley. 

+ lii No, 1015 of my collection, the mifirocejphalxc calvarium of a man of 
about 40 years of age, the case is diiferent. The mici'ocephaly is dependent 
upon premature synostosis ; and, most likdy, the ensuing idiocy j for although 
1 know noUiing of the history of the calvarium, its duuimitive size leaves 
scarcely a doubt that it has belouged to an idiot. The coronal suture is en- 
tirely obliterated at the sides in the temporal regions, and in all the rest of 
its course wholly ossified; the sagittal is also completely ossified, leaving 
only slight traces at its anterior jjart ; but there is no carina whatever, and 
the foramina parietalia are present; and the lambdoida.1 suture is firmly 
ossified in all the middle part. The temporal sutui’es, and those of the ali- 
spheroids ore (luite open. In this example the supraciliory bony ridge is 
much elevated, the whole frontal region very small and greatly dej^rcssed. 

The measurements of this calvarium are ; — A 66*, B 18*5, C 13*3, a 4*6, 
b 4*8. c 4*0, D 13-G, E G*5, P 4‘9t., a 4*2, b 4*1, c 4*0, G 5*1, a 4*3, b 4.4, c 3*7, 
I 5*0, J *73, K *78. — 56 Ounces av. of sand is equivalent to 68*1 cubic 
inches, whic^ is very far below the average cranial capacity of any human 
race. Being converted into cerebral substance, it is equivalent to 40*8 
ounces av. of brain, &om which should be deducted 4*5 ounces for the mem- 
branes and fluids ; leaving the weight of the encephalon to have been only 
36*3 ounces av., or 1027 grammes. A brain of this weight would stand in 
Eudolph ■Wagneris table between numbers 916 and 917, the lowest number 
of the table being 964. 
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denying tlie foil powers of mind belonging to Ms race, to -tlie 
Neanderthal man — at least as far as the size of Ms train is. 
concerned; and there is truly no other basis for an opinion 
upon tMs subject. In favour of the conclusion that he be- 
longed to a very inferior race, such as the Australian, I do .hot 
see any evidence. Indeed, inquiries in this direction may be at 
once arrested, now that the true cause of the pecuhar confor- 
mation of the Neanderthal calvarium has been pointed out and 
admitted. That the very ancient inhabitants of Europe, who 
had normal skulls, were much inferior in mass of brain, or 
other evidence of good cerebral organisation, I am led to 
doubt. At all events, taking the evidence as it stands, and 
the ancient Britons as a fair example of such primeval races, 
there is no ground for regarding them in tMs respect as in- 
ferior to many modern Europeans*. 


■ POSTSOEIPT. 

Since what precedes was written, I have had an opportunity to 
examine the osteolog^cal collection of the celebrated and accu- 
rate Soemmering, which is preserved in ihe Anatomical Mu- 
seum of the University of Giessen. His attention has evidently 
been specially directed to anomalies of structure, as well as to 
morbid changes. He distinctly noticed the varieties in the 
sutures of the skull, as other anatomists have done, and the 
effects they produce in altering its form. One section of his 
Catalogue is entitled " Suturarnm cranii varietates.^' In this 
Section he enumerates "148. Cramnm pueUas venustissimEB 
ParisinsB viginti sex annorum. Sutura sagittalis obliterata,'’ 
and adds, "hinc forma elongata.” Oatalog^is Musei Anato- 
niid quod collegit Samuol Thomas do Soemmenrig. 1830, p. 124. 

Professor S. G. Morton folly recognised the effects of pre- 
mature obliteration of the cranial sutm’es. In a communica- 
tion to the Academy of Natural Sciences of PMladelpMa, 


* Omnia BWton-mca, chap, viii and ix. It should be explained tliat emmtem 
is used for the whole of the bones of the headj in a complete state ; calvarium 
for these bones, wanting the lower jaw; and calvwria, for those of the vault 
of the brain*case alone. These disilnctions are found to be convenient. 
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made May 6, 1845, he exhibited the skull of a Congo Negro 
(No. 1224 of his ^'Catalogue”), “who could not have been 
more than twenty years old ; and yet,” he says, “ there is a 
total absence of the sagittal and coronal sutures, and the lamb- 
doidal itself is not, complete, while the temporal suture remains 
entii-ely open.” After calling attention to a skull exhibited by 
■ him in 1841, nearly in all respects analogous, and the opinion 
he had deduced from it, that the principal functions of the 
sutures is to subserve tlie growth of the bones (he might have 
added, and of the brain also), which they do by osseous deposi- 
tion at their margins. He concluded by showing, “ that owing 
to the total absence of the sagittal suture in the Congo Negro 
skull, the lateral growth of the cranium has ceased at an early 
period of life ; the presence of the lambdoidal suture has per- 
mitted of posterior elongation, and the squamous sutures being 
entirely open, the upward growth, corresponding to the lines 
of these sutures, is remarkably developed.” Proc. Ac. Nat. 8ci. 
Phil. Vol. I, Aug. 1841, and Vol. H, May 1845, p. 232 ; Types 
of Manldnd, 1854, p. 303. 
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it, and also of the near-tying cairn of " Harold’s Grave,” ^vould 
prohahty result in some interesting and valuable discoveries, 
jleauwhile our thanks are due to Mr. Edmonston and Mr. 
Gatherer of Lerwick for their courtesy in calling attention to it. 

But the discovery to which I am about to" direct special 
attention is one of much greater importance. Farther esplo- . 
rations beneath the surface of the Muckle Heog have resulted 
in the discovery of another and still more interesting kist. 

This, Mr. Edmonston informs me, was a narrow chamber, 
formed with upright stone slabs, slightly smoothed, and covered 
with a " lintel” slab about three foot long and a foot wide. 
The contents of this kist were a skull, with lower jaw, some 
few' bones of ox, and six “ urns,” or rather vessels formed for 
domestic uses out of a soft chloiitie schist. These vessels are 
of different sizes and character. No. 1 is a flat-bottomed pot, 
w'ith iiTegularty formed sides, fi'om five and a half to seven 
inches in height, rudely bulging in parts, and having an un- 
symmetrical four-square outline. This pot is formed out of a 
chloiitie schist, nearly as soft as “ potstone” (a steatite) j it is 
cracked and blackened externally from the action of fire, and 
appears to have been an brdinaiy boihng-pot of the tribe. 
No. 2 belongs to a different type. This is a tolerably symme- 
trical four-square vessel, tliinner and more carefully shaped, 
flat-bottomed, and carved out of a finer-grained schistose 
rock. It presents no action of fire, and appears to have been 
but little used. The outline of the lip is that of a slightly- 
bulging, iiTegularty four-sided figure, measuring 6^ inches 
in length and in width. The sides taper downwards till 
the base presents an area of 4J inches in length and 3| 
in width. The height of this vessel is 34 inches. No. 3 
is perhaps the rudest of the series. This pot, although 
only 64 inches long, 44 inches in height, and 44 in breadth, 
is. in places nearly an inch in thickness. It is fonned of 
a coarse schistose rock, somewhat harder than the others. 
No. 4 is a rude tub-shaped pot, nearly as thick as the 
last described, and of veiy heavy and uncouth character. The 
scoring marks of the tool which fashioned it are veiy distinctly 
visible upon it. The outline of its rim is irregulaity oinform ; 
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but it is ccrtniiil}' a more convenient form for grasping than 
the larger anrl more nngulur vessels. The height of this is 'f j 
inches, its viiKli .3J, hnigth-li. Stands ivcll, and firmly, and 
does not appear to have b(!en at all used. 

Ko. 5 is a diminutive, oval-lipjied vessel, of a form nearly 
apjn'oaching Xo. 3. It stands inches high, is 4^ long 
and 3 broad. No. C is interesting, from exhibiting the 
only traces of ornament which nppe.ar upon the surfaces of 
these rude vo.s.sels of a pro-historic people. Two indented 
lines, scored at irregular distances round the exterior of the 
rim, are the ornamentation of this vessel. Its height is 3i 
inches, width of rim 4 inche.s, length of rim 4.t, width of base 
2 inches, length of ba.so 2' inches. J[al07'ial idenlicrd with that 
fi'om which Nos. 3, 4, 5 were carved. ^Ir. h'j'auks infonns me 
that stono-vesscis, of a rude type, arc still used in some romole 
parts of Norw.'iy, and believes that he has also licard of them in 
use in fScolland j but I think this is thcfiivt instance of a hoard 
of theni having been dbcoveivd under circumstances which so 
F.'itisfaetnrily connect thi'mwith our ju'c-historic Ilighlandor.s, 
the earlii'.st race jicopling that count )y of which, as yet, wo 
have any good evidence. 

Vessels of chloritic schist have Ix'ca found before, buried 
near the so-called " I’ictish” tower.s in tfcotlaud, and elsewhere ; 
but they have invariably been of a much more advanced type, 
generally ornamented with an external line of bead or scroll- 
work, and ehiolly of a shallow, oval, ])atei’a-shapo. Of such 
kind was one discovered at Skilio, ne.'ir 'Tain j and also one 
found near Diinrobin Castle (.Suthcrlandshirc), a drawing of 
which my friend, the Itev. iMr. doass of Ikldcrton, has been 
good enough to send me; but all that have been found arc far 
higher in art-character than these specimens from Unst. 
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men magHnm is of tlio normal fonn and situatioUj alfcliongh 
tlio condyles have a very slight forward direotionj doubtless in 
relation to the powerful jaws, and necessitating the attachment 
of powerful occipital muscles. 

The maxillary hono is normal, but rather high, taking a line 
from the suborbital notch to the alveolus of the second premo- 
lar. The palate is arched, and deeply vaulted. The tw'o me- 
sial incisors, and the right m 3 arc unfortunately absent. All 
the other teeth are in place; they are free from caries, and 
exhibit the normal number of cusps and fangs. 

The mandible is compactly formed, the ramus and condyle 
oficring no character which is not usual in the athletic Euro- 
pean. The condyle is low, and baclcwardly directed. The 
coronoid is rather high, but with no noticeable peculiarity in 
its forward direction below the sigmoid notch. The foiward 
projection of the apex of the condyle gives to this notch, how- 
ever, an appearance of greater depi-ession than is actually the 
case, although it is possible that some of the back part of the 
condyle may have been absorbed during life. The angle is 
voiy large and outwardly produced, wiihout any trace of any 
inward inflection, although the surface for the attachment of 
the cntoptcrygoid is strongly marked, extending beneath a 
very decji inylo-hyo’id groove. The masseter has loft evidence 
of its being strong and powerful. The mental process is 
strongly developed, a concave surface extending from it ele- 
gantly U25wards to the lower borders of the incisive alveoli. 
The genial tubercles aro distinct. No incisor is in place, but 
the other teeth exliibit the same healthy condition as in the 
mandible. Neither canine nor premolar offer any deviation 
from the common European typo, wdiich is further stjikingly 
excmijlified by the quadricuspid second and ihird molars ; the 
first molar shovring the usual retention of the fifth cusp, which 
is the human form. 

The occipital bone exhibits sorao i)cculiar characters, which 
I must here describe in detail. It is divided horizontally 
across into tw'o portions by a deeply depressed line, about 
■where the ujopor semicircular lino should bo; on either side of 
this line can be seen traces of a dentatod suture, -ivhich has 
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divided the upper from the lower half of the aupraoccjipital. 

■ Above this line the skull ia produced into a convex globular 
mass, which has evidently originated from one central point of 
ossidcatioQ. This line cm the outside indicates the line of the 
tentorial attachment with tolerable exactness.* Beneath this 
Hne the snpraoccipital bone is marked with the amonnt of ele- 
vations and depressions for the attachment of the muscles nor- 
mal in the athletic male. One pecnliarily, however, deserves 
especial notice. The stractnre which Professor Hyrtl has 
termed the ** pneumatic process^* of the occipital bone is here 
present. In order to convey to my readers the precise meaning 
of this term, I t^scribe a few p^sages from his memoir. 
[Nat. Hist. Review, 1862, p. 95) : — 

Some time since I directed the attention of anatomists to 
a very interesting and anomalous process of the condyloid por- . 
tion of the occipital bone {Wiener Medic. Wochenechrift, 1860, 
IT. 46). 

This process is sitasted between the articular process of 
the occipital bone and the mastoid process of the temporal. 
It presents an elliprical form, the long axis of which is vertical, 
and its circumference is about that of the tip of one of the 
&igers. The process is not solid, but consists of many cells, 
wliidi are in direct communication with the ' air-containing’ 
cells of the mastoid process, ^nce I have called these pro- 
cesses ''Pneumatic.’ 

" Since the notice above referred to was written, two addi- 
tional instances of the occurrence of this process have pre- 
sented themselves to me. One ws gpven me by a student, 
who found the skull in a large bone-honse in a burying place, 
in bis native town in Bohemia. The other was observed in a 
female skull, from my dissecting room. In both of them the 
processes ai'c as large as a hazel-nnt, and they are covcrod by 
so thin a layer of compact osseous stractnre, that the intciml 
aiTangement of the air-containing cells can be easily distin- 
guished. In the female skull referred to, the cells of the pneu- 


« My anatomicnl fitends will perceive that a too Uteinl iateipictation of 
tlieae words iovest Uiemwithasignilication I do not wislithem to possess. 
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matic process extend as far as tire condyloid process of the 
occipital bonoj where they lose their partition walls and unite 
to form a single I’ather large caviiy. 

" It is a curious fact, that the cells of the pneumatic process 
communicate with those of the mastoid, passingj as they do, 
across the mastoid sjdure ; but there are many similar cases in 
Comparative Anatomy, where the pneumatic cavity of the 
frontal bone extends (across the coronal and lambdoid suture) 
to the occipital bone {Eleplws and almost all other Pachyder- 
mata.) 

“ A careful investigator will not confound the new process- 
with the j)aramaatoid process, which is very often present -in 
stuUs. This latter is a strong process, with a thick layer of 
compact substance, containing no cells (simply common reti- 
cular substance), and is most commonly united to the lateral 
part of the atlas by synostosis. 

I cannot give a better proof of the differences between 
the two processes, than by stating that both these processes 
are to be seen in a skuU in my collection (ITo, 711).” 

The careful investigation of this specimen and comparison of 
it with the two other skuHs from Muckle Heog, will further 
exhibit the peculiarity of this skull. In skuU 13 it wiU be seen 
that the spot which is occupied by cancellous tissue is solid 
bone, whilst in skull C the very common condition is presented 
of cancellous structure extending forward in front of the spot 
which is elsewhere filled by the pneumatic process, and parallel 
•with the line of the true mastoid. Reverting, however, to the 
present skull under discussion, I would call attention to the 
fact, that in this skull also is seen the paramastoid developed 
on both sides from the jugular eminence. In this skull, how- 
ever, the paramastoids, which are so broken as to expose their 
interior, are filled with oanceDous structm-e, thus differing from 
most of the frequent cases I have observed of that which was 
once thought an abnormal rarily. The digastric fossse are 
deep. No especial characters are presented by the basi- or 
ex-oocipitals. 

The description given by Professor Hyrtl of this peculiar 
structure was so precise, that I thought it best to communi- 
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totally ignorant of the significance of this pneumatic process. 
If wc adopt the vortehral theoiy, which I have long myself 
been led to entertaiiij we may, while assigning to the para- 
mastoid or pai'occipital the place of the parapophysis in the 
cponccphalic arch, consider the "■ pneumatic process” as its 
dia2i023hysis. But to demonstrate this conjectural assumption 
ns an essential verity, would necessitate a compai'ison of this 
structure throughout the whole scries of inferior Mammalia. 
I hope something of this kind will be attempted ; and that 
some more skilful member of our society than mj'self ivill en- 
deavour to fulfil a task which I can here only indicate. The 
conformation, development, and homologj' of the occi 2 ntal bone 
is a task which deserves careful investigation at the hands of 
our society. 

Nanai lioncn, — fi’hosc extend strongly fonvnrd from a mode- 
rately deep, though clearly-defined siqnnnasal notch. As is 
common, the mesial line of the suture between the two nasal 
bones is not contonninous with the suture upwardly di\'iding 
the frontal bone. Tlic nasals are well arched, and their oven 
domiward spread would load ns to infer that there was a large, 
liigh, and forwardly produced aquiline nose during life. It 
may here be incidentally remarked, that the ’hicrymal fossa is 
deep. 

The Nalar Bone exhibits no abnonnal character. The U 23 - 
ward ijroccss which joins the frontal is 2 iroduccd backwards 
with the even and equable cui’ve common in, but not charac- 
tpristic of, the malar in the European races. 

ComlUlon of the SuUircn . — ^The frontal suture is entirely 
obliterated, as well as the sinistral jjoiiion of the coro- 
nal.* On the right side, however, somo abnonnal cause, 
tu’obably 25 J'Gssuro, has caused the surface of the skull 
near the coronal suture to be distorted in such a way 
that the parietal bone is distinctly, although loosely, ele- 
vated above the level of the coronal. The obliterating process 
has, however, not stopped at the mesial line, but is distinctly 
visible for a quarter of an inch on the right side of the sagittal 


*■ Compare Bamar-cl D.avis ou Uic NcaTKlertbal skull, pnssiin. UrcmoiVs of 
ihc Anihropolorjical Socichj of /<o>u7o», vol. i, p. 281. 
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suture. The latter is obliterated tbrougliout the first third of 
its lengthj but posteriorly shows evidence of having been, 
before entire obliteration, serrated by deep re-enteiing pro- 
cesses, which have firmly united it. The apex of the lambdoid 
is also partially obliterated, the process extending towards the 
temporomastoid sutures on either side. The alisphenoid bone, 
as in the normal condition, overlapping the parietal, and con- 
nected with it, oflhrs no peculiarity in its suture on either side. 
It differs markedly from the same part in the Negro or Austra- 
lian. The squamosals especially, near their supramastoid ridge, 
have left on either side quasi-cordate or sesamoid ossicles at the 
junction of the squamous suture with the additamenUim mas- 
ioidalis. This latter is considerably divided, especially on the 
right side, where the lambdoid suture, immediately above the 
paroccipital, shows a tendency to divide, and to exclude from 
the mastoid sundry ossicles. 

Traces of Integuments . — Portions of the parietal and occi- 
pital bones are distinctly marked by broad blackened bands, 
as if of bituminous substance, but which, when closely exa- 
mined, reveal traces of hair adherent to the bone. These 
evidences of hair are, however, confined to the posterior por- 
tion of the head, where they are to bo observed disposed in 
vertical bands, the axis of which is generally parallel to that 
of the posterior portion of the sagittal suture. 

Notes on the Shull marhed B , — ^This skull, also from the 
same locality, is that of an athletic man. It is ovoid and phse- 
nozygous in form, but is more brachycephalio than the former- 
skull; The even curve which stretches from the prominent 
glabella is unbroken till it reaches the upper semicircular ridge. 
A distinct parieto-occipital flattening, is visible above this 
spot, wliioh is fm-ther rendered abnormal by the presence of a 
lai’ge and well-defined os triquetrum, which cuts off the upper 
angle of the supraoccipital bone.- This interoalftted ossicle is 
asymmetrical. The mastoid bone is large. The zygomata, 
however, do not extend backwards into a supramastoid ridge, 
but terminate their lateral elevation behind the posterior border 
of the squamosal. They are also exceedingly weak near the 
junction with the malar. There is no paroccipital, nor is there 

x 
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tlia sliglitest trace of a "pneumatic process/’ Tlie suprauasal 
notcli is far deeper than in the skull and so are the canine 
fossae. The aU^henoid and the parietal join. The- foramen 
magnum is asymmetrical, but in its normal position and direo 
tion. The series of teeth in place indicate a fair amount of 
erosion. The enim'e molar series on both sides is absent; 
but the left canine and left premolar are, however, in place. 
The surfaces of the first molars eriubit the quadrate form so 
common in these skulls. Slight traces of caries are visible in 
the canine. 

Notes oji Hie SUuU ^narlced 0 . — ^Possibly belonging to an 
athletic female (but which I nevertheless consider to have been 
• a male), it approaches tire bracbycephalic type more markedly 
than do the two other* sknlls A and B.. An even cmwe extends 
from above the moderately-produced snpraciHaries, and the 
rather prominent glabella, to the apex of the lambdoid. The 
supraoccipital bone above this is produced markedly to the 
upper semiciroular ridge, where the occiput shelves gently 
down to the foramen. Slight parocc^itals are visible. The 
mastoids are rather large. The squwnosal bone rises into a 
reetangolar point in its upper smiace. The spread of the 
temporal muscle, especially on the left side, has obliterated 
the coronal suture and the neighbouring parts, in such a way 
as to render the apparent juncture of the alisphenoid and 
parietal very small. The zygomata are slender, but the su- 
pramastoid ridges are strongly marked. The palate is broad 
and high. The canine fossa is very deep. The frontal notch 
on the right side is broadly excavated. The two first pre- 
molars, first and second mcdars on each side, are alone in 
place. They aae rather worn, the first molar especially show- 
ing the usud crescentic mait of enamel on its anterior portion. 
The mandible of this skull hw been lost. 

Notes on the Lower Jawmarhd J?.— This jaw belongs to 
an entirely distinct type from any of the above described. The 
greater proportional width of the space between the condyles, 
the apparent obtuseness of the angle (so far as we can judge 
of the form, when aUoAving for the &ct that the greatest part 
of it is broken away) may possibly indicate an individual of 
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totally distinct physiognomy. The molar series are alono pre- 
servedj the third molar on the left side being wanting. The 
crowns of the teeth are quadinte, and indicate some erosion — 
notj however, to any great or marked extent. 

General Observations on the above Three Skulls . — The few 
conclusions which I can draw are : 

1. The skulls described do not belong to the same type 
as that commonly termed " Celtic." 

2. They present no points of afSniiy with any of the sknUs 
of alleged high antiquity from Borreby, Plan, Bngis or Neander- 
thal, with the series of skulls usually found in our river beds 
(Mnskhamj Eastham), or with those of our ossiferous caverns 
(Mewslade, etc.) StiU less do they present any affinity with 
the skulls from the ancient burial places near Caithness, which 
have been recently laid before us by Mr. Laing. 

3. The individuals interred were of considerable stature, 
and of great muscular strength. 

4. The food on .which they subsisted rvns softer than that of 
the old inhabitants of Scandinavia, during the “Kjokken- 
modding ” period of Northern Europe. 



X. — Xfi^V on Cl r, 7 /-;V 7 i //(.• Tiohoiltiii!. 
lU- ]{iciiAi;ii F. ]’>ri:TW, late Gomini'--ifmo!‘ lo Jliiliouu', 
V.r.A.iS.L., etc. otp. 


llxc yigcr cstt hniiK I't^Gciis Aiif77it, c/n*‘*/o/ 


^lu. Pk^sirext axd GEXTiiEMEX, — III availing invsclf of tlio 
oppovtuiiify now iiffovdccl me of addressing yon, I cannot Fnt 
congratulate ourselves njion tlio fad, tliat wo find in this room 
a liberty of thought and a freedom of speech unknown, I 
may assert, to any other society in Great Britain. It is well 
so. Our object of study being M.\x in all his relalions, phy- 
sical, moral, psychical, and social, it is impassible to treat fho 
subject adequately without oU’eiiding in general the nKn'ceiV 
lionfo, the false delicacy, and the ingrained prt'judieos i)f the tige. 
Without some such refuge for Destitute Truth as the rooms of 
the Anthropological iSociety, wo should find it equally dillieulf 
to relate and to jtublish facts. Indeed, some years ago, ] was 
induced to propose that if the terminology of certain ntitund 
objects bo hold too gross for oars modest and polite to hear, 
the ph 3 'siologist juight adopt some sj'stcm of conventiotial 
sj'mbols which, like the fingcr-languago of the Chinese ideolo- 
gist, ^would obviate the displeasures of articulation. Kome 
such sj'mbolisin is cverj-rvhero in.stiuctivclj' known lo the 
natural man. ^’his highly decorous proposal was, however, 1 
regret to saj*, utfcrl^y ignored. 

The kingdom of Dahome, upon some of who.se peculiar cus- 
toms it is jiropnsed to treat this evening, is one of the cigdif- 
purelj' negi’O empires, a connected account of which namld 
read grentlj- to the cdilication of Euro2)c. The othei'.s on the 
we.steru coast are Inta or Asiante, corrupted to As-haute, 
Ashanti, and Ashantoo ; .she has latelj’ been at war with our 
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Gold Coast protectoratOj and as she began with right so she loft 
off \yith honour. The next in consequence is the kingdom of 
Ibini, or Great Benin, which I visited in 1862 and described in 
Frazn'’s Magazino (January, February, and March, 1863). At 
the beginning of the eighteenth century it was, as Bosman 
and Bai'bot prove, important and powerful. It is now suffer- 
ing from the ambition of its two brother and rival princes. 
Both Ashante and Benin are as inhuman in their worship as is 
Dahome, and probabl}’' more heads fall during the year in the 
former than in the other two together. The Lake Regions of 
Central Africa have of late years yielded to our knowledge the 
interesting' Highland country of Karagwch, with its hospitable 
chiefs and its curious and intelligent population. To its north, 
between the Tanganjika and where the Victoria Nyanza has 
been conjectured to lie, is Uganda, a fine hilly country, inha- 
bited by a superior race of negroes ; it rivals in atrocity the 
most terrible despotisms of Western Africa. Above Uganda 
again is Unyoro or Kittara, wher’e Nature is by no means so 
kindly, and which appears to be in a state of decadence. These 
tlu'oe were described by me from the reports of Arab mer- 
chants living at Kazeh, in Unyamwezi (/onrnal R. Geggrapliical 
Society, 1860), and have since been visited (in 1862) by the 
lamented Captain Speke and his gallant companion Captain 
Grant. The latter, whose book is already advertised, will, it 
IS to be hoped, favour us with as many anthropological details 
as possible. In Central and Tropical Africa there is the gi-eat 
empire of " Matiamvo,” properly the Mnatn ya Nvo, or Lord 
of Nvo ; to his appalling court visits have been paid by Grafa 
(1847) and other Poituguese travellers. Finally, in South 
Eastern Intertropical Africa there is the country of the Muata 
Cazembe, once a vassal of the Muata ya Nvo. His capital 
Usenda, or Lusenda, was first -visited in 1 799 by Dr. de Lacerda 
e Almeida. That learned Portuguese traveller died before giv- 
ing a name to the city, and was foUowed in 1831-32 by Majors 
Monteiro and Gumitto, whose volumes contain almost all de- 
sirable information except an exact geography. The two last- 
named kingdoms are of considerable size, and nothing can be 
more horrible than the cruelties practised by priest and king 
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upon thoir extensive populations. 'J’lic others can boast of 
only a few .square milcSj and appear at present to be dismem- 
berments of once important empires. Daliome and Benin, 
for instance, arc now indejieudcnt iirovinccs of the gi'eat 
Yorub.an dcs]50tism, wlio.se capital Katanga or Oyo (pro- 
:iounccd Awyaw) was destroj'cd in 182-5 by the Ilaussa and 
l^uln Jloslems. 

A brief sketch of Dnhoman annals n-ill be the most fitting 
introduction to an account of its present peculiarities. The 
once great military kingdom was first made known to Europe 
in Novembci’, 1 72 !■, through a letter written hy a Mi‘. Lamb 
or Lambe, reporting to Jlr. Tinker, agent of the English fort 
or factory at lV]i 3 'dnIi, liia forcible carriage to and detention 
at Agbome, the capital. Between that j-ear and 1727, tho 
Ilnhoman conqueror, a negro Seotirgo of God, named Agaja 
IDosu or 'rurudo (one who dashc.s, !. c., thi’ows prc.sonts to tho 
people) attacked succcssivel.v the three populous little king- 
doms which 111 )- in his juith, from tho interior to tho coast. 
Allnda, 'J’oi'i, and ^\^^J•dah, which should be pronounced Hwe- 
dnh, were takoii with dreadful slaughter, and incoiporatcd in a 
single empire, enabled Ag.aja to attain the summit of African 
ambition, a port on the .vc.aboard, where he could trade directly' 
with white men. Since Jlr. Lamb’s daj- tho countiy has been 
vi.sited and described b^- a varietj' of traveller.-; : Captain "Wil- 
liam Sncigi-avc (1 72G), hlr. William Smith (1 720), Jlr. Robert 
Xorris (1772), Jlr. ilohu Jl'kood (1820), Commander Forbes 
(1810-50), tho author probablj' best known to tho English 
reader; Lieutenant Wallon, of the French Xavj' (ISoG-oS), 
Cojumodoro Wilmot (1 SGI -02), and rnj'.self. 

As far back as Iialf a generation ago. Commander Forbes 
{Dnhoniaj mul the Ddhomanx, vol. i, p. 10) correctly'’ staled, 
" Strange and contradict oiy as itniaj- .sound, this gre.at nation,” 
(he liad scon nothing in Afric.T but pettj’ tribes,) “ is no nation, 
but a banditti, and there are few pure Dahomans. Those who 
maj* claiju to be of tho race arc the king’s familj' and tho no- 
bles ; but even thc.se arc not of pure descent, as tho harems 
of all arc replenished with the fruits of war. As a milit.aiy 
nation, tho olficcr.s are natives, tho soldieiy foreigner.'!, pri- 
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Bonei’s of war or pui’chased slaves." Daring Gelelo tlie pre- 
sent king’s attack on Abeokuta (March 15, 186i), it was 
remarked by the Iwe Irohm, a local paper, notwithstand- 
ing the desolation he has made,- it does not seem that he can 
collect more than 10,000 or 12,000 fighting men for an expe- 
dition like this : of these scarcely one-half are really Daho- 
mians; some are forced to come against their will, and to any 
objection the answer is easy, ' Then we mnst kill yon at once.’ 
Of four prisoners in one house, only one was a true Dahomian ; 
one was from Eefurefu, a town on this route destroyed several 
years ago by Dahomey ; another was from Maknn, the counti-y 
they attacked unsuccessfully last year, and the fourth was an 
Egba, Joseph Madarikan." The old race of black Spartans, 
concerning which Dalzel’s Histoitj speaks in such high terms, 
has been killed off, and captives, slaves, and mongrels now 
occupy its place. The only proper freemen with any remnant 
of ancient blood is the royal family, which numbers perhaps 
two thousand souls. It cannot, however, be pure, as its 
members rarely intermariy. 

Under these circumstances, it will be useful to enter into 
certain ethnological explanations of terms occurring in the 
pages of the older authors ; many of them will become unin- 
telligible. The name Fonin or Foy applied by the history 
(Preface xv) to the Dahoman race, is a corruption of Ffon, 
meaning the Dahoman dialect, which the Rev. Mr. Zimmer- 
mann (^am/matical Sicetch of the AJcra or Ga Language) mis- 
calls "Ewe.” The Tuffoes (p. 34) are a people properly 
named Aizoh, who inhabit Tofo, a fine rolling countiy, on 
the west of the high road from the coast to the capital. I 
cannot help thinking that Ossue (p. 51) or Assue, the name of 
a Cabocoer, is connected with Iso or ’So. This is a tribe which 
during some forgotten war fled from Dahome, and established 
itself in a lagoon called, par eixellence, the Nohwe, and chris- 
tened in our charts Denham Waters, by the gallant naval 
officer of that name. The Dahoman king is sworn never to 
lead his army where canoes may be required ; these Iso, there- 
fore, have built their huts upon tall poles, about a mile dis- 
tant from the shore. Their villages at once suggest the Pra- 
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Sian Lake dweDinga of Herodotus, and tho Cramioges of 
Ireland, and the S^yiaa Waters. The people ai-e essentially 
hoatmen ; they avoid dry land as much as possible, and thou^-h 
said to he ferocious, they are civil enough to strangers. In 
J une 1863, 1 moored my little canoe nnder one of their huts, 
and I well remember the grotesque sensation of hearing chil- 
dren, dogs, pigs, and ^ultry actively engaged aloft.° The 
Maheea (p. 59, et passim), better written DdhMi, with the 
Arabic guttural, are momitanieei-s, inhabiting the counfciy 
noi-th of Dahome proper. They are almost always at war with 
their neighhoura, and they were fii-st visited in 1846, by the 
late Mr. Duncan, who describes them as a superior race. 

Weerney," or Wemy (p. 60), is W6n^, a Uttle ^sti-ict, near 
Grand Popo, on the seabcKtfd west of Whydsh; this once 

respectable atate’^ has fallen so low that few know its name, 
some will locate it near Porto Novo, east of Whydah. The 
^'kingdom of Appah” (p. 61), which we ai’e told most erro- 
neously reaches eastward as fiir as the Bay of Benin, is the 
Uttle place near Badagty, and known to our directories os 
^^Appee.*^ The Smiachee nation (p. 168) is interpreted to be on 
EaatToi'ubau tribe, mized with the Makhi mountaineers. The 
countiy called Croo-too-hoon-too (p. 199) is imknown. I have 
conjectured that it hes near t^ Hnn-to-uun, or Canoo 
Water, a now shrunken fiumara, between Agbomc and the 
Tofo plateau. Peshie 214) is for‘'Kpesi,”a subbube of tbe 
Aja nation, lying to the south west of Agbome. The Pi'ench 
call them Les barbares, and little is known of them, or of their 
conquerors, the Ajabi, the Ajabi-kome, and the Ajawachi, ex- 
cept that they woi-ship thunder, probably the Shango or Jupiter 
Tonans of Yoruban myttiology. I may remark obiter that the 
latter system is extensive and compUcated, beai’ing traces of 
an Eastern derivation, from the Kile Basin, or even from 
Asia.' For instance, this now inland people has an aik or 
canoe, which reminds ns of the Hindu “ Argha,” the symbolic 
soui'ce of all mammalian life still typified by ns as “ Koah^s 
Ark.'^ 

In Commander Forbes we find the names of tribes (rol. i, 
p. 8), "Attahpahms” and “Abjabee.^* The "Atafcpamwe” live 
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in the countiy ■weat of Agbome, across the River Mono (vol. ii, 
p. 96)^ which rvms to the Lagoon of Grand Popo. Like the 
Ajasj they wear thi-ee short cuts up and down the cheek, when 
the Nagos or Abeokntans prefer three long. The '^Ajabi" placed 
(p. 19) to the "eastward of Abomey,” are to the westward, 
and the word is a conuption of the Aja above noticed. " Tap- 
pur*’ (vol. ii, p. 28) is the Takpa or Tappa race, included 
amongst the Nagos ; the wommi seen at Agbome wear a pin 
of coral passed perpendicularly through the lower, lip. The 

Agoonee people” (p. 193) are the Agone, ncHh east of Ag- 
bome, lymg near the Ogim River of iiieokuta. 

Such con iipted words os Muley, Malay or Malaye, Yahoos, 
Porto Novo, Katoo, and others. Lave been illustrated in the 
two volumes which I have lately had the honour to lay before 
the public. Of the religion of Dahome, of its Amazons and 
its army, of its customs and grand cnstoms, of its ceremonies, 
manners and momls, of its rise and decadence, the details 
there given are as ample as my stay at the capital enabled me 
to collect. Some farther account of its speech may be deemed 
interesting. 

The Dahoman language, caQed by the people Ffon, and by 
the Portuguese Lingoa Oeral, is like the Popo, one of the 
poorest, the meagi-est, uid the most incult of the great and 
rich Toruban family. It is harsh and explosive ; one of my 
Zrumon justly observed, " Dis country wouf, he break man 
tooth:” The nasals and gutturals we most pronounced in and 
about the capital, where the surface is one tliousand feet above 
sea level. At Whydah it is comparatively soft, but far less 
pure, and the lingua Toscana »n bocca Momma is found at 
AUada, lying between the two extremes. 

The Ffon or Ffun is built up on a century or so of monosyl- 
labic roots, and three hundred words suffice for conversation. 
Like the Chinese, it depends greatly npon accent, and tiie 
stranger’s ear has hardworL For instance. So (Saw) is "yes- 
terday” or "to-morrow,” causingperpetiml confusion. So is "a 
horse” or “ bring” (the imperative— verb and root) . Sb with de- 
pression of the voice is "thunder.” So or Soh,with a subaspirate, 
is"astick.” Also, onewordhasnumwous significations. Thus 
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" Do/’ fi pit, doivTiwards, etc., Lfi-s a dozen diflbreiit meanings. 
Evciy vocable ends in a vowel or in a nasal, tbe latter sonnd 
being nnploasant.ly prevalent. Tlicre arc archaic expressions, 
dark aiid parable-like sentences, titles elliptical in tbe extreme, 
wbicb cacb Fetib lias its own dialect, recalling to mind the 
Zargari Bob, or " Goldsmith’s Speech” of India, the English 
Thieves’ Latin, and the Sim of the Eg^-ptiau gipsj*. It has 
jieither rlyme nor assoitance. Two Inmdrcd years of European 
example has not taught the use of a syllabarium ; the people 
still marvel stupidly at the white man’s “ sense.” They prac- 
tise oratory, as do all savages, and the language, as is mostly the 
ease with barbarous tribes, is copious in material terminology 
— almost every wild plant and animal has a name. This is consjh- 
cuous in the matter of cowries, the local coin. For instance— 


40 Akwe, or Cowries 

5 Strings 

10 „ 

20 „ 

30 „ 

40 

BO 

10 hoods 


= 1 Kado, or sti-ing. 

= 1 Aibde. 

= 1 Afowc. 

= 1 Afennc. 

= 1 Afaingo. 

= 1 Afataton. 

= 1 Afo, or head. 

= 1 Dobvrn’aton, or long. 


By pei'potual cowrie handling the peojjlc learn to bo ready 
reckoners. Amongst the cognate Torubns the saying, ” You 
cannot multiply nine by nine,” means " You are a dunce.” 
There are still, I fear, some such in more civilised countries. 
To express larger numbers, higher than Afaton — a thousand, — 
heads of cowries are used ; thus, Gelele the King was reported 
to have lost, wMlst attacking Abeokuta, "■ two heads, twenty 
strings, and twenty cowries” = 6820 men. 

Yet, curious to say, the Dahoman numerals between ten 
(mod) and twenty (i-d) are exceedingly complicated. Thus, 
sixteen would be expressed by afanton wun-lmn lohpo, Htcrally 
meaning fifteen {afanian), and by side {nun-lmn) one {lolpo). 
The ten first are thus given by Commander Forbes, who spells 
the language with hyphens, or in separate syllables, without 
having ascertained what the syllable meant. He has published 
in his Appendix C, a short vocnbulaiy of the Dahoman lan- 
guage, but the linguist will derive from it scaulj’ benefit. Thus, 
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1 Poh. nocovtitiib' io Forltes, whicli 
plioiilil l>e 

IV*, or Lolcpo 5n I 

a. Oai „ 



1\v. 



,» 

,, 


A t 


litttn. 

Kh itoli 



K»tic 

ft 


5. Ah fonj: „ 

,, 


AltAn 


Anin. 

0. Ah <>0 700 M 

»» 


Aikq 


i:mi. 

7. ToR’lm oiii 

•» 


Totrwo (i. f. 5 •} 

2) .. 

Kj-a. 

8. Tnr tor 

«* 



■ :i) 

I'ljio. 

1>. 'IV^hn ncli 

tf 


To* W (i. r. r» • 

■t).. 

I'^pnn. 

10. Woli „ 


ft 


It 

Eron. 


'J’lio I'fon, like tlic toiipncs of nil jiucrilc rnccp, doliglits in 
p;il])aljly iiiiiintive words ; c. >j., h>l:h>, n rock [rnrjrlcr) ; I'rn-h'd, 
nn English rattle (fni'-hli ,-). As in all iiionnsylliihic Inngunges, 
rc'dujilicatioii of the roots is a Jicces'-:irv evil ; for instance, 
iji’ijii, long; iii’ii-goii, deep. A delight in euphony prodnce.s 
extensive apocojio; <•. p. «/'//■>’ si for <i/.7i<wa ’ o.s.ci, n king’s wife, 
Ainaitnii, or eiinncli. I'innlly, ns in the Kghn, tlierc is n some- 
what c.xtciisivo oral -])rov('rl)iiil literature, of which the follow- 
ing are specimens : — 

1. Jfy mnsket, iificr use, needs oiling. [N.B. — Eecom- 

jnending the piinishment or ncqiiiftal of one nccuscd.] 

2. Give a dog a hone, mid ho will break it and eat it : so 
will we the town of an enemy. 

3. Goat’s blood is gfial’s blood. [N.IJ. — Anglico in the 

vulgar “trumps,” i. e. we know nil that before (Co/iiiu) !] 

■i. "What 1 .speak in the debate, I will enact : there is a li.^h 
in the river called jnifnsrh'. [N.B. — 'fliis animal Jia.s a natural 
])roiection, and is .able to defend itself.] 

l.et a m.an stuIV himself at night, and he is heavy in tho 
moiiiing : that man’s a fool. [.Something like our modern 
" IVoverbird Philosophy.”] 

0. If one p.artly destroys a conntry, one is not, likely to re- 
turn in ojicn dsiy, but will lake advantage rif the darknes.s of 
night. [N.II. — Alluding to the Dahonian .system of jiorjietitnl 
surprises.] 

7. ’Where war is-, there the drum will he. 

8. 'J'hc readiest way to .'clI is to cry your good.s through tho 
streets. 

0. In time.s of peace, the warrior’s eye roves in all diree- 
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tions ; in war, it is fixed upon one point. [N.B. — Meaning 
Borce should be concentrated.”] 

10. We are the king’s sandals. 

11. A man entered a room in which lay a corpse; he lifted 

the sheet, and was asked, wh}’^ ? “ Because,” he replied, “ I 

am anxious to go where that man is gone.” Let ns go there, 
or conquer the enemy. [N.B. — The Dahomans, with other 
African pagans do not believe, as Commander Forbes sup- 
poses, “ in a transmigration of souls, and that the dead pass 
into a happier state ;” but that after death the ghost can return 
at times to earth, and do good or evil to those living. Thus, 
the rich take their favourite wives and a few slaves with them, 
some being voluntary sacrifices, and with wives, often suicides.] 

12. Although a snake casts away beads, and sheds its skin, it 
cannot change its colour : nor .can I my word. [N.B. — The Da- 
homan believes that the ‘'Popo beads” are the egesta of a snake ; 
whereas other Africans generally consider them the vertebrie 
of reptiles. They are dug up in the interior, where they are 
worth their weight in coral. Imitation has hitherto failed ; 
and it is still disputed whether they came originally across the 
continent from Egypt, or if they were buried in early times by 
the Venetians.] 

13. Beans, through dried in burning fire, can, by introducing 
the finger, be taken out and eaten. 

14. Fetish men never initiate the poor. 

15. Spitting makes the belly more comfortable; and the 
outstretched hand wiU be the receiving one. 

16. When the wolf goes abroad, the sheep must fly. 

1 7. Let the king grant war speedily ; let not our energies 
be damped. Fire cannot pass through water. 

18. In the days of our ancestors, the white trader brought 
good articles. A musket then lasted twenty years, now 
three. [N.B. — Upon which Commander Forbes remarks : — “ I 
doubt much if this was not a double entendre ; meaning that 
formerly a musket would be of little use in Dahomey, but now 
its use is universal. AU these sayings, as will be seen, are in 
abstruse parables.”] 

19. If the leopard kills her prey, does she not feed her 
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yoiincr? If the hind hriiigs forth her j-ouii{', doe.- .'ho nut, 
iiihhlo for il ? 

20. “ tVe shiill still drink nTiter.” [IC.B. — iMonniii'j v,'c 

shall still live.] 

21. Von do not pivo ii “•oat n pinnt.'ition to scov corn in.='= 
[X.l>. — Jleanintr that, he eats il.] 

22. Allada is Oyo’s ctdidiash. [N.15. — Meaning that no 

popjilc hut the Oyos shoidd be allowed to jdiinder Allada.] 

2:.>. An elephant, cannot shelter himself tinder a cl.av ]iot. 
[N.ll. — Used to e.vjires.s the dillienlly of eniiee.'din^r a kiiif^’.s 
greatness. One of the kings called himself Adatikpwen’ sn, 
(not as the history writes, .\i-yaw-soo|, the Male Oy.sler, as 
being hard to cratk. Amithi r eht>>e, “ J am Oiisy in jny pace, 
bat alway.s in ptir.'nil ."] 

I now proceed to notice certain pecnliarilie.s in the llahfiinan 
race, which, in Ihc.n.'nal phrase, are “ nnfit for the drawing- 
room l.able.” 

The Uahoinan is e.“senlially a polygynisl ; and the IHslonj 
is still correct iti as.serting "The Dahoman wometi do not ad- 
mit the embnices of their hnsbands daring pregnnney, nor at. 
the time of snckling. which continnes two or three yt'ars, nor 
whilo nnder the rtif/nd' during' which they retire to a part 
of the town allotted to their reception. The prost itntes, who 
in this country are licetised by royal authority, are also obliged 
to cottlitie Ihetn'clves to a jiarlieular district, and arc subject, 
to an annual tax.” The latter class, called /.eVi’ (twenty-wife], 
because the liononirinin wa« twenty cowries, is sn]tplied from 
the palace ; and the jtccnliar male and female sy.'lcm wliich 
])crvades the eonri rendering eiinuehesses necessary as well ns 
ennnehs, demands llilufr lor the women ns well as for tlio 
male fighter.s. I wa“ hardly jtrejiared for this simonnt of eyni- 
ci.sm among.sl mere barbarians ; although in that wonderful 
book, the "Arabian Xighl.s,” which has been degraded by Eu- 
rope into mere hhiiry 'J’idc;s, the lover is nlwaj's jealous, not. of his 
own, but of the o]iposilc fcx. 


• Dftlzol (7/is/ori/, liOl) writrs llio • ** Grou inn 7.on luiw,” for Grc or 

Glc, n iiLantatiou; «i<Tr not; sou, Hvnd; •jho (proiiouiiced ylav:), n jjuat. 
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Anotlier great peculiarity in Daiome is as follows ; — ^Almost 
all tlie world over, where man is circumcised, the woman is sub- 
jected cither, as in Egypt, to mutilation of the clitoris, per- 
foiTued in early infancy, when that part is prominent, or as in 
the Somal and the Upper Nilotic tribes, described by M, 
Werno {Reise eur Rniclcelnmr/ der Qticllcn dcs Woissen Nil), to 
mutilation combined with excision of the nymphai and fib illa- 
tion, the wounded surfaces being roughly stitched together. 
The reason of such mutilation is evident. Eemoval of the pre- 
puce blunts the sensitiveness of the rjlans penis, and protracts 
the act of Venus, which Africans and Asiatics ever strive, even 
by chai-ms and medicines, to lengthen. The clitoris, called by 
old authors fins et seafurigo Veneris, must bo reduced to a 
similar condition, or the too froquent recniTence of the venereal 
orgasm would injure the health of the woman. This is the 
case in the Old Calabar Eivor of the Biafran Bight ; in Dahome 
it is reversed. 

Adagbwiba, or circumcision, which in parts of IVest Africa, — 
tho Gold Coast for instance, — apiicars sporadic, is universally 
practised in Dahome. During tho days of the Jlislori/ (Introd., 
p. xviii) the time of submitting to the rito was left to the boys 
themselves, and then’ caresses were not admitted by the women 
as long as they remained in the natural state. At present, cir- 
cumcision is undergone in VHij'dah and about the seaboard at 
the age of twelve to sixteen ; in tho interior it is often delo3'cd 
till the youth is twenlj'- years old, when it becomes cruel and 
sometimes dangerous. It is apparcntlj’’ not a religious eere- 
mony : a lay practitioner, and not the fetishman, being tho 
performer. The patient sits over a small hole dug in the 
gi’ound. The operator draws out the prepuce, which, as amongst 
Africans gonorallj', is long and floshj’-, and removes the blood 
from it by manipulation. He then inserts under the prepuce 
the forefinger of tho left hand, and wetting wth saliva a splint 
or a bit of straw, marks the circle which is to bo removed. 
Two cuts with a shaip razor, one above tho other below, con- 
clude the operation. This would argue an origin unconnected 
with the Jewish and with the Moslem forms, which also varj'; 
amongst circumcising peoples, however, the rite is evejy whore 
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differently performed. The favourite styptic is lieatcd sand 
tlu-own on the -wound, which is washed every third day -with 
simples boiled in water. The drink is ginger and warm water; 
the food preferred is ginger soup, but anything may he eaten 
escopt pork. ' 

“A certain operation peculiar to this country/' says the 
History (loc. cxi.), “ is like-wise performed upon the women/' 
and this the foot-note thus explains — Proloixgatio, videlicet^ 
ai'tijicialis lahiox~um piidendi, eapellm mamiWis svmilUma. The 
parts in question, locally called “Txt,” must, from the earliest 
years, be manipulated by professional old women, as is the 
bosom amongst the embryo prostitutes of China. If this be 
'neglected, lady friends -will deride and denigrate the mother, 
declaring that she has neglected her child's education, and the 
juniors will laugh at tho daughter ns a coward, who would not 
prepare herself for mairiage. The sole possible advantage to 
be derived from this strange practice is the prevention of rape, 
but the men are said to enjoy handling tho long projections, 
whose li-vud slatey hue suggests the idea of the turkoy-oock's 
caruncle. It is popularly said, " There can be no pleasurable 
Yeniis -without ‘ Tu.’ ” I find the custom amongst the cognato 
tribes of Gb'and Popo, but not in any other part of the West 
African Coast. 

As a rule the Dahoman eunuch still marries, and I have 
heard of cases similar to that quoted in Dalzel’s history, when 
relating tho end of the rebel eunuch “ Tanga " To his -wives 
he appeared not the rigid jailer, nor the tyrannic usurper of 
their affections, but the generous arbiter of their liveliest plea- 
sures. Hence they could not but be charmed -with a fi-ecdom 
which no other seraglio enjoyed, and" (all devoted themselves 
to death) “ they would not survive that felicity and protection 
-which was to terminate -with the existence of their master and 
their lover, whose ruin seemed inevitable." It is difficult to 
obtain infoi-mation in Dahome concerning eunuchs, who ore 
special slaves of the king, and bear the dignified title of royal 
-wives. The operation is performed in the palaces, by evulsion 
of the testicles, and is often fatal, especially when deferred till 
the age of twenty. Throughout Toruba these neutrals are 
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found at tlio different courts, and tlie practice may liave 
migrated from the East. 

Amongst all barbarians whose primal want is progeny, we 
observe a gi-eater or a less development of the Phallic worship. 
In Dahome it is uncomfortably prominent j every street from 
Whydah to the capital is adorned with the symbol, and the old 
ones are not removed. The Dahoman Priapus is a clay figure 
of any size between a giant and the 23igmy, crouched upon 
the ground as if contemplating its own Attributes. The head 
is sometimes a wooden block rudely carved, moi*e often dried 
mud, and the eyes and teeth are su^ijfiied by cowries. A huge 
penis, like the section of a broom-stick, mdely carved as the 
Japanese articles which I have lately been permitted to inspect, 
projects horizontally from the middle. I could have carried off a 
donkey’s load had I been aware of the rnjjidly rising value of 
Phallic siiecimens amongst the collectors of Europe. The Tree of 
Life is anointed with palm-oil, which diips into a pot or a shard 
placed below it, and the would-bo mother of children j^rays 
that the great god Logba will make her fertile. Female Legbas 
are rare, about one to a dozen males. They are, if possible, 
more hideous and gorilla-like than those of the other sex ; their 
breasts resemble the halves of German sausages, and the ex- 
ternal labia, which are adored by being anointed with oil, are 
jjainfully develojjcd. There is another Phallic god named 
“ Bo,” the guardian of warriors and the in’oteotor of markets. 

The Dahoman kingdom is apparently not destined long 
to endure. It contains witliin itself a preponderance of de- 
stnictive elements, and hitherto its only safeguard has been the 
imbecihty of the noighboui'ing tiibes. But now the Abcoku- 
tans are waxing strong, and the southward progress of El 
Islam, though slow and gradual, is sure ns the course of Fate. 
Already the Haussa men begin to pour into our youngest 
colony, Lagos, where, as soldiers and policemen, they are 
found superior not only to the heathenry, but to the so-called 
“ Christian” Africans. Among the many gentlemen in this 
room who can confirm this statement, I beg to j)articnlarise 
Governor Freeman of Lagos. The " Safe Faith” is unpopular 
Avith our Missionaries, chiefly because they never have con- 
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vcrtcilj nnd they probably never will convert a single Jloslcm 
soul to Christianity. But to the hopeful Philanthropist the dis- 
persion of Africa’s glooiUj and the dawn of tho bright day when 
she fill take her place in the Republic of Nations, appear 
wholly dejtendent upon the light of the Crescent. Thus only 
can the negro bo annihilated by absorption with the negroid. 

TTith us there are normally three several phases of popular 
opinion touching peoples as well as persons. For instance, 
Bruce was looked upon bj' the pnblic as a Prodigy of Lying 
when he first published his ponderous travels. Presently came 
the inc^•itablc reaction. Bruce became an Angel of Truth. 
When, however, tho two extremes found time to meet and to 
blend, tho groat Aby.ssiniau traveller took his place as a man 
ivith a solid foundation of merit, and n-itli less than tho average 
amount of error. , 

So it is with the African. Before tho Wilberforccau age, 
he was simply a negro. That counteraction of the Asiento 
Treaty and of other little jobs, which founded Liveipool, and 
which poured five millions of pounds sterling into the national 
pocket, marked him to tho one class a Mon and a Brother, to the 
other a Nigger. But in the light of increased experience, the 
tavo extreme opinions must eventually disappear. I have 
already suggested to our excellent and energetic President that 
the subject properly treated in the three phases into which it 
naturally divides itself, would form a publication of material 
use to the many who would welcome information upon this 
highly interesting subject. Our strong’ young Society will aid 
by difiercncc and discussion in establishing tho Golden Mean, 
and thus by individual and combined exertion we shall succeed 
in restoring the Negro to his Proper Place in Nature, — what- 
ever that may be. 

Thanking you gratefully for the attention with which you 
have honoured me, I now beg to leave the subject in worthier 
hands. 
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XI. — Notes on Certain Anthropological Matters respecting the 
South Sea Islan ders {the Samoans) . By W. T. Pkitchaed, 
Esq., P.A.S.L. 

PuAAELO was the wife of Tamaalii, who lived at Easitootai, 
in the island of Upolu, Samoa. There was nothing remark- 
ahle about her person or habits to distinguish her from her 
countrywomen. Like tliem, during pregnancy, she attended 
to the usual duties of Samoan women, without interruption, 
and without preparation for the “ coming event.^’ Amongst 
other things, she continued to make tapa, or native cloth, the 
manufacture of which necessitates sitting up to the middle in 
water two or three hours for several successive days (in the 
first operation of scraping the bark of the paper mulberry, 
BrussonaUa piap>yrifera, of which it is made). On one occa- 
sion, while thus busily engaged, and merrily singing her native 
songs with other women, all in the water, she complained of 
pains in her back, and went off to the bush on the banks of 
the river. In about a quarter of an hour she returned with a 
fine baby-boy in her arms, whom she had delivered without 
any assistance. She washed and suckled him, and soon he was 
fast asleep. He was then laid in several folds of tapa on the 
banks, where he slept soundly while she finished her work, 
and when the party separated, she took her boy home. He is 
now living with his mother at Pasitootai, and is named Mata- 
uli (dog-face), and is a fine healthy lad, about ten years old. 
The woman and her husband were both in my service at the 
time. This is an exceptional case, though the Samoan women 
think but hghtly of the pains of childbirth. Their pendant 
breasts are the result of suckling their children in a peculiar 
manner, by which they hang on the mother and stretch the 
breasts, as well as the result of the relaxing tendency of the 
climate. They suckle their children until about two years old. I 
have seen women who threw their breasts over their shoulders to 
have them out of the way ; and I have seen children standing 
at ‘their backs suckEng from hehmd, when the breasts have 
been thrown over the shoulders to allow the mother the free 
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use of Tier arms in any work she had in hand. The young 
women, in their coquetry, train their breasts upwards ; and 
large full breasts, with the nipple turned upwards, are admired 
by the young men. 

The women have abundance of milk j and, after ohildbii’th, 
partake freely of certain diet which they conceive tends to 
keep up the supply. 

The men strictly refrain from carnal intercourse with their 
wives when hamng the mensem; and the women are taught 
then to refrain from tempting their husbands. 

At Apia (the whitemen's settlement), a girl became the wife 
of J. H.j an Englishman, before she had her menses. In due 
course, but before the appearance of the menses, she was 
pregnant. At the birth of the child her pains were great, far 
greater than Samoah'women usually experience. The child died 
when only a few weeks old, and her supply of mill- was very 
limited. At each successive birth her pains were still greater 
than usual with her countrywomen j but gradually they became 
leas after each occasion. Her third and fourth children both 
lived, and when I last saw her, she was apparently near her 
fifth. Since the birth of her first -child, her menses have ap- 
peared regularly, as in other women, and her supply of milk 
has increased. 

Nine out of ten of the women who become wives of white 
men, if their husbands leave the islands, become prostitutes, 
and ernnce a decided repugnance to take native husbands. 

By the strict native customs, every village or town provides 
a f ale-tele, or free hotel, where all • travellers are received, and 
fed gratuitously. There is no real hospitality in this custom. 
The object is, by courteous treatment and ample supplies of 
food, to ingratiate themselves with travellers putting up at 
these houses, and thereby to secure a like reception from them 
whenever the entertainers may themselves happen to be tra- 
velling. And as they cannot possibly foresee in what direction 
events may lead them, it has become an institution, supported 
with all the reverence of ancient custom, to treat all travellers 
alike handsomely and bountifully, and to anticipate all their 
little requirements. It is simply an exaggerated develojiment 
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of the principle of quid jpro quo. Attached to all these fale- 
tele are certain ■women 'who are tacitly understood to be at the 
carnal service of the travellers. These ■women are generally 
the cast-off ■wives of young chiefs, ■who, by the rites of poly- 
gamy, may have as many ■\vives at a time as they please, and 
may change them by putting a^way and taking others ■when 
they can, and who, while young and not invested -with tribal 
honours and power, make their selection from among the 
daughters of the commoners, — girls of lower rank than them- 
selves. But once the "wife of a chief, however lowly, however 
high her birth, inexorable custom forbids her becoming the wife 
of another man, a girl is always his, though the chief may have 
cast her off for years. Her only resource is to attach herself 
to the fale-telet, where, though still claimed by the husband 
who has cast her off, she may become the convenience of travel- 
lers, but not a settled wife. Should she at any time elope, if 
the man who takes her be a chief, her first husband has a just 
cause of quarrel, and war is soon declared between the tribes 
to which the two rival young chiefs respectively belong. War 
is sometimes, however, averted by the aggressor and his tribe 
offering formal compensation, the amount of which is regulated 
by the relative rank of the parties ; after which compensation, 
if accepted, the aggrieved party have no further legitimate 
claim upon the girl. If the cast-off ■wife elope ■with a com- 
moner, the young chief, or some of his personal followers, 
simply waylay the unhappy man and “ club” him, whose death 
is held to be at once the just retribution for his crime, and 
the release of the girl from the further claims of the first 
husband. She is then free to become the ■wife of any other man.' 

The chastity of the daughters of the chiefs was the pride 
and the boast of their tribes. Old duennas were duly set apart 
to attend and to guard their virtue and their honour. When a 
young chief, on assuming his chiefly position in his tribe, 
took the daughter of a noble to ■wife, the whole of the tribes, 
to which the parties respectively belonged, assembled in the 
malae, or open square, which is found in the centre of every 
town' and village, and there the chastity of the bride was put 
' to the test before the gaze of the multitude. If she passed 
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tlie ordeal honourably and successfnllyj prolonged and vehe- 
ment cheers proclaimed the honour of the tribe and the dig- 
m'ty of the father untarnished. But should the ordeal reveal 
the disgrace of the tribe and the chief in the lost virtue of 
the daughterj her brothers — or even her father himself — 
rushed upon her 'with their clubs, and depatohed her in an 
instant; and every memorial of her life was destroyed and 
abhorred, — ^her very name forgotten from the traditions of the 
tribe. The ordeal by which the virtue of the chief-girl was 
tested was obscene, when viewed in the light of civilisation. 

The two tribes having assembled round the malae, the girl 
was led into the centre of the scene, and there all her mats 
were taken off by the old duennas, who then slowly paraded 
her, naked and trembling, before the silent gaze of the multi- 
tude. Then she was seated, -with her legs crossed, on a snow- 
white mat spread on the ground, in the centre of the square, 
or malae. There the chief approached her, and silently seated 
himself, also cross-legged, close to and directly facing her. 
Then was the critical moment. Though, perhaps, more than 
a thousand spectators looked on, of all ages and both sexes, 
not a word — ^not a sound was heard. Then placing his left 
hand on the girl's right shoulder, the chief inserted the two 
forefingers of his right hand into the vulva, while two old 
duennas firmly held her round the waist from behind. In a 
moment the chief’s arm was held up, the two fingers only ex- 
tended, when her anxious tribe watched eagerly for the drops 
of blood to trickle down, — the sight of which was the signal 
for vehement cheers, which proclaimed the honour of the tribe 
and the dignity of the chief unsullied, and the vfrtue of the 
bride such as became one of her &ir name. 

Once more the old duennas, loud in songs that told of rivers 
flowing fast, water no banks could restrain, seas no reefs could 
check, — figurative allusions to the virgin blood of the chaste 
bride, — once more those stem old duennas led their trembling 
and bashful girl, still naked as before, to the gaze of the cheer- 
ing and excited multitude, to exhibit the blood that trickled 
down her thighs. Cheers of applause greeted her, which 
were acknowledged only by the tears which silently stole down 
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her cheeks. Then, while the bride was being led by the 
young attendants, who now were to take the place of the old 
duennas, to the house set .apart for her private residence, the 
old women, happily relieved of their charge, bore the mat, 
ivith its scarlet tints, on a pole before the gaze of the tribes, 
still singing of rushing waters, and bidding the spectators 
beware lost the loosened ton'ents engulph them all. After 
this, a grand feast closed the day, and a grand dance wiled 
away the hours of night. The public ceremonies over, and 
chastity of the bride duly proclaimed, she remained quietly in 
her new home with her young attendants, receiving only a 
short visit each day from her husband. It wAs not tiU the 
third night after the public ceremonies that she had carnal 
knowledge of her husband. Sis or eight months afterwards 
the tribes again feasted together, and an exchange of property 
consummated the marriage festivities and the dowry. 

No Samoan ever has carnal connexion with a virgin bride 
before inserting the two forefingers of the right hand into 
the vtdva. Amongst the commoners the ceremony is performed 
in secret, and nutbout any further display than the exhibition 
to the families of the parties of the mat with the blood which' 
has come from the girl. 

The women profess ,a repugnance for uncircumcised men, 
and hence circumcision is universally practised. I knew only 
one Samoan who had not submitted to the operation, and he 
could not by any means induce any woman to become his wife. 
He was a byword amongst them all, and the constant butt of 
the jeers and taunts of the lads of his village. 

Circumcision is performed by inserting a piece of thin, flat ■ 
wood under the skin, which is then slit with a piece of bam- 
boo (though since the introduction of razors by the traders 
bamboo has fallen into disuse). The ohjoct of circumcision 
is said to be cleanliness ; and it is one of the oldest customs 
of the islands. In every town or village there is a man 
who usually performs the operation for a payment ; but not 
unfrequently ten or fifteen lads go to the bush and there 
circumcise each other. The boys are usually eight or ten 
.years of age before they are circumcised. 
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Tirr. sulijoct to wliicli it is proposed to direct altontion lliis 
evening is the worslii]) of I’lmllus, or Ling.'i pnja, which still 
prevails, and has prevailed in so many ages in India and else- 
where. 

It is to be romarlred that the adoration of t.ho Jjingam in 
that vast continent of Asia, unlike the more subordinate, and in 
some rc.sj)cct.s ridiculous wor.ship of I’riapus in vogue :injong the 
Greeks and Bonians, constitutes to this day one of the chief, if 
not the leading dogmas of the Hindti religion. It may indeed 
bo affinned that there is scarcely a tcinjile in India which has 
not its Lingain, and in ninnerons instances this symbol is the 
onhj form under wliich the deify of the sanctuary is worshipped. 
It has been the practice of missionaries to btirko the question 
of Linga puja, from a mistaken and false delicacy. It is 
trusted, however, that the membcr.s of the Anthropological 
Society will not bo offondod if, in the consideration of this sub- 
ject, a spado is called n spado, and not a rake or a hoe. AVo 
will, therefore, now proceed to discuss the emblem, its appear- 
ance, nature, and attributes. 

'J'hc Lingo, then, is a smooth, round black stone, apparently 
rising out of another stone, formed like on elongated saucer, 
though in reality .'■culpturcd from one block of bn.salt. 'J’ho 
outline of the latter, which calls to mind a Jcw’.s haip (tho 
conventional fonn of the jimlcnilum mvlicbrc) they term 
Argha or Yoni. The fonnor (or imnidcd jjeiqicndicular stone) 
the tj-pe of the ^^rile organ, is the Linga. 'I'lio entire image, 
to which the name Lingioni is given, is also gcnoralty called 
Lingam. 

This representation of tho union of tho sexes (for conven- 
tional though it bo in shape, it is neither more nor less), typi- 
fies tho divine sacti, or active energy in union, the procreative 
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generatiTe power seen, ttronghout nature ; the earth being the 
primitive pudendum or yoni, which is fecundated by the solar 
heat, the sun, — the primeval Lingam to whose vivifying rays, 
man and animals, plants, and the fruits of the earth owe their 
being and continued existence. Thus, according to the Hindus, 
the Linga is Grod and God is the Linga ; the fecundator, the 
generator, the creator, in fact. 

These Lingas vary in form and size in a veiy considerable 
degree. Worn as amulets or charms against the influence of 
the evil eye, enclosed in small silver reliquaries afiBxed to the 
breast or arm, they are minute, sometimes not larger than a 
bean. The domestic Lingams average some three or four 
inches in height, and occasionally have the bull Nandi (the 
Wahan of Siva) carved out of the same piece of basalt ; some- 
times placed opposite the spout, or perinettni end of the yoni, 
sometimes at the side of the emblem. 

There appears to be ground for supposing that the Hindfis 
imagine that the bull will intercept the evil, which, as they 
say, is continually emitted from the female sacti. Thus, when 
the Linga is set up in a new village, they are particular in 
turning the spout of the yoni towards the jungle, and not upon 
the houses or roads, lest ill fortune should rest upon them. 

As every village has its temple so every temple has its 
Lingam, and these parochial Lingams are usually from two to 
three feet in height, and rather broad at the base. Here the 
village girls who are anxious for lovers or husbands, repair 
early in the morning. They mate a lustration by sprinkling 
the god with Glunga •pamie (or water brought from the Ganges) j 
they deck the Linga with garlands of the sweet smelling bilwa • 
flower ; they perform the mudra, or gesticulation with the 
fingers, and, reciting the prescribed muntrus, or incantations, 
they rub themselves against the emblem, and entreat the 
deity to make them the fruitful mothers of pidee-pullimi (i. e., 
child fruit.) 

This is the celebrated Linga puja, during the performance of 
which the panchaty, or five lamps must be lighted, and the 
gant’ha, or bell, be frequently rung to scare away the evil 
demons. The mala, or rosary of 108 round beads, is also 
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used in tin’s pnja. Tlic Lingas fonntl in tlio monolithic tem- 
ples of India arc of cnonnons size: in some instances forty 
feet in height and In'cnty-fivo in circumference. They arc 
usually Lingas only, planted on a square base, and not sculp- 
tured, as in modern specimens, in conjunction ndth the Yoni. 

As in Christendom, during the dark ages, there 'were certain 
shrines to which the superstitions multitude flocked with 
ofl’erings, and to which they made painful pilgrimages, so the 
Hindus have their favourite shrines of the Lingam. Thus, 
twelve Lingas arc particularly mentioned in the Keihirn Kalpa 
of the KuhiH-ujin-Pi'nnKt as being of transcendent sanctity. 
In this purana Sira is made to say, “I am omnipresent, but 
I am especially in twelve forms .and places;” tliC'C he enu- 
merates as follows ; — 

1. .Somnatha in Sa-mash-tra, i.r., Surat. 

2. ^fali-ka-juna, or Sri Saila. 

3. IMaha-k.ala, or Ougciii. 

■L Om’kala, shrine of 'Malindco (or great Clod, a name of 
Siva), at Om’k.ala-maudatta. 

5. Araa-rcs-warra, in U-ja-yai, near the hill. 

(J. Via-dyaii’ath, at Dcoghnr, in Ilcngal (this temple is still 
in cxisfoiieo, and a colobrated place of jn'lgrimage.) 

7. I?nmn«n, at Sotabundha, on tho Island of Ilamissarnm, 
between Ceylon and tho continent (liere the Linga is fabled to 
have been set Jip by tho God Ham oi- Ilarnii. 'J'his temple is 
still in tolerable rcjiair, and one of the most magnificent in 
India, with a superb gatow.i}- 100 feet in height). 

8. llho-ma-saud-kara, in Dakosmi, which is in all proba- 
bility tho .s.amo as Ilhi-mos-warra, in tho Ilaja-mahonda dis- 
tiact, and there venerated ns one of the twelve. 

9. Not known. 

10. Trj'-am-bakuu, on the banks of tho Gomnli ; moaning, 
most likely, the Ghoomtcc. 

11. Gantamessn ; site uncertain. 

12. Kc-da-ro-sa, a Kcdara'naulh, in tho Himala 3 ’a. Tho 
last has been frcquentlj' visited by travellers. 

In each of these temples, the only imago of Siva, or Jfa- 
hadco, that attracted devotees was a Lingam. 
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From this circumstance there can be little doubt that the 
religion of tho SaivaSj or followci'S of Siva^ is nothing more 
than a gross system of Phallic idolatr3'.* 

It is true that Siva, as the third person of the Hindu Tri- 
inurtij is the Dostroj'crj but he has also his creative attributes. 
For it would appear that wlien tho allributcs of tho Supreme 
Being began to be viewed in tho light of distinct persons, 
mankind attached themselves to the wor.ship of tho one or the 
other oxclnsivclj’', and arranged themselves into sects. In 
Ijidia the followers of Siva introduced tho doctrine of the 
clornity of matter. In order to reconcile tho apparent contra- 
dictio7i of assigning tho attribute of creation to tho principle of 
destruction, thej' asserted that the dissolution and destruction 
of bodies was not real with respect to Jnatter, which was in- 
destructible itself, although its modifications wci'O in a constant 
succcs.sion of mutation. 'J'h.at the power must necessarily 
unite in itself tho attributes of creation and uppamif destruc- 
tion, that tliis power and matter arc two distinct and co-cx- 
istent principles in nature j the one active, the other passive ; 
the one male, tho other female j and that creation was tho 
effect of tho m^vstic union of the two. 

Tin's union, which they term ArJa-iiny! (a name which, sig- 
nifying man-woman, seems to ])oint to the andi-ngynous cha- 
racter of the JJeit\'), is adored inidcr various names ; Bhava, 
Bhavani, JInhadeva, hlahamaya, etc. 'J’o those who juny feel 
interested in tlie doct rinc of the eternity of matter, a perusal 
is recommended of a lennied treatise by Hr. Buchner, under 
the title of Force cnid Muller, publi.shcd bj' Triibner of Pater- 
noster Row. Tliis interesting work places the .subject bcfoi-o 
the reader quite in a new light. In the opinion of those who 
compiled tho Puranas, Phallus was first pnbliclj’- adored by 
the name of the BnsC-warra Linga oji the banks of the Cumii- 
daoti, or liluphratcs. 

I'lic supposed founder of the worship (as wo learn from the 

* But the scpiu-.ite seel s, or roIigiouB sy.sleuis, that we find amoiijj Hindus, 
should never he eonfounded. Tho creed that honours Vishnu-Krislma as 
the Beneficent Power, is quite soparsite from the demon-worship in whieh 
.Sivii-JIahadcva is adored : and beyond this again is tho Tautra system of 
Cun.iio, and the Destroying Power. 
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Iliilakantiva j\IS. in JCackenzie’s Collcctioiis^j was Baswa Ba- 
savUj or Baswapa, tlio son of Madijali Bnjalj, a Bralimin, who 
witli Iiis wife, jiladoNn, inhabited the town or district of Uiii- 
gnlcswnr-jiarbuttco-agaharam, on the west side of Sri Saila, 
and both devout voiarics of Mahadoo, or Siva. From an in- 
scription on tho great SingalcswarmLinga (one of the twelve), 
and also on one at Koneii, carved iii rifioro in tho I’ock coin- 
meinorativc of tho event, it appcni-s that, in approTOl of this 
Piija, the great god and goddess manifested themselves to 
these devoted followers by springing, in a miraculous manner, 
i'rom the before-mentioned emblem, while tho Brahmin and 
his spouse were in the act of devotion ; and wo behold in this 
relievo these per.'ons in a kneeling po.stm-c, recessed at the 
base of tho Lingam. 

But it is not only tho votaries of Siva who adore their god 
under the symbolic form of Phalhis. The Viashnawas (or fol- 
lowers of Vishnu) use tho same medium. They also aro Lin- 
gayotts — one of the essential characteristics of which is wear- 
ing the Ling on some part of their persons. It is either of 
silver, copper, gold, or beryl j the fascinum of tho Homans, 
and thojc/fultira of modem Italy. 

Tho Viashnavas aro dirided into many sects, whose object 
of worship, tliough alike nj)pcrtaining to all, is adored in a 
jnore or less gross manner, according to the practice of the 
particular one to which they' belong. They comprise the Go- 
culasthas, the Tonijas, the Eamani, .and tho Kadha-bnllubhis, 
an account of some of whoso practices it may, perhaps, bo 
interesting to notice. 

I’hc Goculasthas adore Krishna, while the Romani worship 
Eamchnnda ; both have again branched into three sects, — one 
consists of tho exclusive worshippers of Krishna, and these 
only are deemed true and orthodox Viasliuavns (Ki-ishna being 
an a, vain, or incarnation of Vislmn).* 

As Parameswann, Krishna is Jagonath (or Lord of the Uni- 
verse), a7id j’epresentod black, tho ajipiirent colour of ether, or 


* It must here he observed, however, that man)' of these sects imd pnic- 
ticos are disowned hy orthodox Hindus, wlio pin their fiiitli on tbo 13baharata.li, 
Bhngavata, and Bumiiynn, and reject nil tlic other Puranas. 
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space. Tlie Ejnslina Lingas are consequentlyj also, of tlio 
same colour, those of Siva being white. The Lingionijas 
adore Krishna and Badha united {in coitu). The Eadhabal- 
lubhis dedicate their offerings to Badha only (as the Sacti, or 
energy of Vishnu). They worship a naked girl, presenting 
to her the offerings intended for the goddess •, in other words, 
the girl acts the part of Badha, in the same manner that some 
young girl may have been selected to take the part of the 
Virgin Mary in the religious plays or mysteries of the Middle 
Ages.* When these people are travelling, or on a voyage, 
and a female is not to be obtained for this purpose, their 
oblations are made to the Yoni (i. e. to an image of the puden- 
fZiim imdiehre). Hence they are called also Yonijas, as being 
worshippers of the female Sacti, or power, — ^in contradistinc- 
tion to the LingayettSj or adorei’s of Phallus. As the Saivas ai’e 
all votaries of Siva and Pawatee (or, under their more popular 
appellations, Mahadeo and Bowamec) j so the Viashnavas also 
offer up their orisons to Laksmi-Nayarana. The exclusive 
adorers of this goddess are Sactas. The ceremonial worship 
of this sect is exceedingly free ; it is described at large in the 
Taniras. 

The adoration of Sacti (or the sexuality of the god and 
goddess) is quite in accordance with the spirit of the my- 
thological system of the Hindtis; and the form with which 
it is invested, considered as the especial object of veneration, 
depends upon the bias entertained by the individual. It has 
been computed that of the Hindus of Bengal, at least three- 
fourths are Sactas ; of the remaining fourth, three parts are 
Viashnavas and one Saiva, — all, of course, after their manner, 
being consequently adorers of Phallus. 

The worship of the female generative principle, as distinct 
from the deity, appears to have originated in the literal inter- 
pretation of the metaphorical language of the Vedhas, in 
which Will, or purpose to create the universe, is represented 
as originating from the Creator, and coexistent with him as 


* This naked worship is peouliar to the Saotaa, and appertains to the 
Tantrica, or black ma^c. Those who adore Krishna os an emanation of 
Vishnu, abhor the Tantras and Devi Bhag.avat. 
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liis Sttcfci (or bride), or pnrfc of liimself. Tlie Sama VccUia, 
speaking of tbe divine cause of creation, says, " Ho experienced 
no bliss, being isolated, — alone. Ho ardently desired a com- 
panion, and innuedialely tbe dcsii-c was gratified. He caused 
bis body to dimde, and became male and female : tbey united, 
and linman beings were made.” Tbis first manifestation of 
divine power tbey tonn Ichclm' -pnima, or “ desire personified •” 
and tbe Creator is designated Sinechcliamaya, “united ndth 
bis own will.” Sacti is always alluded to as Jlaya (delusion), 
one ivitb Prakritoi (or nature). "Sbe,” says tbe Prakriti- 
Kbanda-purana, “ is one with Maya, because sbe beguiles all 
beings.” 

Mr. Patterson — wbo bas treated tbe subject of Lingapnja 
at large in tbe cigbtb volume of tbe Asiatic licsca relics — states, 
“that tbe idea of obscenity was not originally attacked to 
these s3’mbols j and that it is likelj’ the inventors themselves 
might not have foreseen tho disorders wbicb tbe worship of 
Phallus would occasion amongst mankind.” Mliotbor tbo 
western nations derived tbo Cultc do Phallus from India, is a 
question wbicb cannot now bo decided nitb an)’- degree of 
certaint^-j but assuming such to bavo been tbe case, tbis 
superstition in all probability' travelled via Egypt to Syria, and 
may have been thereafter adopted by' the Greeks and Pomans. 

Prom what tbo Eabbi Aoba say's (in the Gemara Sanhcilrm, 
c. XXX, as cited by Ryland) respecting tbe difibront earths 
wbicb formed the body of Adam, it would appear that tbe 
mysteries of tbis worship were not unknown to tbe Jews, and 
were to a certain extent cultivated by' them. According to 
Tbeodoret, Aruobius, and Clemens of Alexandiia, tbe puden- 
dum (or Yoni) was tbe sole object of veneration in tbo mys- 
toiios of Eleusis j for wo are informed that when tbo people of 
iSy'racuse were sacrificing to goddesses, they' offered cakes 
formed like tbo vuhcc, called /aiAXoi ; and in some temples, 
whore the priestesses were probably ventriloquists, tbey so far 
imposed on tbo credulous multitude wbo came to adore tbe 
image of tbe female power (or Toni), as to make them believe 
that it spoke and gave oracles I 

Tbe Argo of tbe Greeks, the Cy’mbium of Egy'pt, and tbo 
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Arglia (or Toni) of India, were all represented by a cup or 
boat ; — Osiris of Egypt standing in a boat ; Noab in his aide, 
or Argha j and Iswarra, “ lord of the boat-shaped vessel,” 
rising from the Toni, have all possibly one common origin ; 
viz., the Linga and Toni in mysterious conjunction. There 
would also now appear good ground for believing that the ark 
of the covenant, held so sacred by the Jews, contained nothing 
more nor less than a Phallus, the ark being the type of the 
Argha or Toni. 

To sum up the information which has recently been obtained 
on this interesting topic, — interesting because it relates to the 
earliest worship practised by man, — ^it may, in conclusion, be 
remarked, that' the Quite de Phallus prevailed not only amongst 
the Hindhs, Assyrians, Babylonians, Mexicans, Etruscans, 
Greeks, and Romans in ancient times, but that it still fonns 
an integral part of the worship of India, Thibet, China, Siam, 
Japan, and Southern Africa, and possibly further researches 
will prove, in numerous other coimtrios also. • 
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XIII . — TJie Hintory of Anthropology. By T. Bendyshe, Esq.j 
M.A.j Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Anthropological Society of London. 

Inteodtotion. 

Antheopology, or the Science of Man, is that science which 
deals with all phenomena exhibited by collective man, and 
by him alone, which are capable of being reduced to law. 
.It is an empirical science, because we can only ascertain 
such laws from the obsenmtion of facts. It joins natural 
histoiy, at the one extremity, — ^from the strong probabihly 
that man neither has in his origin, nor wiU, during his ex- 
istence as a species, genus, family, or kingdom, form 2cny ex- 
ception to the general laws which govern animated nature ; 
and at the other, that is, in its highest and most peculiar de- 
partment, Anthropology has at present nothing beyond what 
is more generally known as the science of history. For if there 
be such a science as this last, it may be defined as the science 
which explains the mode in which man, in his collective capa- 
city, must needs act in order to furnish the material of that 
regular sequence of events which may be i-ecorded or not, but 
which when it is recorded, goes by the name of history. 

But tlie whole domain, from the origin of mankind to its ulti- 
mate destiny and extinction as a species, is embraced, so far 
as it can be understood, by Anthropology. Many smaller 
sciences will, of course, be carved out of it, with which the 
anthropologist, strictly so called, will have little or nothing to 
do. But that this whole space belongs to his domain will be 
seen from these considerations. First, as to the origin and 
prehistorical life of man, there is no other science which can 
even pretend to those questions as ones it can entertain. The 
first might, indeed, be included in zoology; but clearly not 
the second. Nor can ethnology lay any claim to say anything 
of a period when, for all we know, man was not divided into 
races at all, or, at all events, when nothing is known about 
them. 
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Tlio science of liistoiy, on tlic oilier Land, in its narrower 
sense, cannot deal witli matters of wliicli tlicro aro no records. 
Wo maj', indeed, deduce from observation of wliat goes on 
amongst savages, and by comparison of that with such facts 
as tlie remains of primeval man ailbrds, some idea of his pri- 
mitive stale. But the con.sidcwtions thus deduced from re- 
corded history alone would be of little avail without the assist- 
ance of geology, to tell us the conditions of the earth when 
])rimevnl man appeared, and of pahuoutology, to tell us who 
his companions were. With these, history, in its ordinary 
sense, has nothing to do. But the contrary proposition is a 
very ditlerent one. Anthrojiology, though not conlincd within 
the limits of the history of races or nations, cannot be excluded 
from them. All histories presuppose some common jirinciplc 
of action to races and to nations, however ditlerent in many 
rosjiccts, to which they appeal, and Jrom which they derive 
almost all the interest they jiosscss. Sueh ])rincijiles aro 
common, in fact to man, or, ns wo may say, to humanity. 
And so far as the .‘•eieuce of history can exjilain tho modes in 
which these (;ommon principles have ])rodueed recorded events, 
.so far it will be held to be more comjiletc. But could tlicro 
be a mail so endowed as to explain how those common priii- 
ci])lc.s have ojierated from the origin of man, ami produced all 
])ast and pre.seut liistory, sueh a inau would certainly ho jiro- 
fouudly skilled in history, but would he still more entitled to 
be called llie lir.st of aiitbropologi.sts. 

'J’lio rise of anthropology into a .science has necessarily hcon 
very slow ; hut the gradual steps liy which, at last, it has 
arrived at recognition and become a systematic study, arc of 
great interest. I jiropo.^o to trace this progress from tho 
earliest limes, and to .riiow how anthropology — ^ivhich, at it.s 
outset, was embarra.ssed with speculations on the origin of all 
things — has gradually become disoiitanglcd from the smaller 
sciences, which have been carved out of it, and through which 
still lies tho path to some of tho generalisations, bj' means of 
which alone it can bo carried to perfection, until at last it 
stands no ri.sk of being confounded with any other department 
of knowledge, excepting that of ethnology, — the cs.sontial 
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difference lietsveen vrliicli and itself is becoming more clearly 
understood every day. 

Part I. 

Early Anthropology. — ^Anthropology, till recent times, con- 
sisted of little more than faudftil speculations or dogmatic asser- 
tions upon the origin of man, and a few faint attempts at the 
classification of the principal races, or rather nations. The 
opinions of the ancients are briefly summed up by Censorinus 
in his book, 

Pe Eie ETatali, e. 1 7.* “ I will give shortly a few of the opi- 
nions which the ancients held on the origin of man. Since it 
is matter of fact that individuals are procreated from the seed 
of their parents, and go on propagating for many ages by a 
succession of progeny, the first and general question was dis- 
cussed among the philosophers of antiquity. Some thought 
that men had always been in existence, and never had any 
other origin but men, and that their kind had no beginning or 
fountain head. Others, that there was a time when man was 
not, and that nature had in some way given him a commence- 
ment. .Amongst those who are of the first opinion, — ^that 
mankind has always existed, — are Pythagoi’as of Samos, Ocellus 
Lucanus, Archytas, and all the Pythagoreans. Nor do Plato, 
or Xenocrates, or Dic^archus, or the philosophers of the old 
academy, appear to have been of a different opinion. Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, and many other of the best Peripatetics, 
write to the same effect j and as an argument, they deny that 
it has ever been settled whether birds or eggs were produced 
first, since no egg can be bom without a bird, and no bird 
without 'an egg. So they say there never has been any be- 
ginning of all the things which ever have been, or shall be in 
this eternal world j but that it is a sort of globe of generations 
and births, in which the beginning and end of eveiything that 
is bom seems to be the same. 

" There have been, however, many who have believed that 
some primitive men were created either by divine power or by 
nature, but have differed in opinion as to the method. The 

* Tlie best edition is by Haveicamp. Lugd. Batav,, 8ro., 1743. 
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fabulous accounts of tlic poets relate tliat the first men were 
either made out of soft mnd b}' Prometheus, or were bom 
from the bare stones of Deucalion and l^yrrha; and some of 
the professors of wisdom have jirofi'ered opinions, if less 
monstrous, at all events not a bit more credible. Anaximandei’, 
of jVfilctus, thought that fish, or some animals vciy like fish, 
.sprung from water and carfh in a heated stale ; that men 
began to grow inside these, and were I’otainod within as 
fd'iuscs to the age of puberty, and then at last broke through 
and came out men and women, who could take care of them- 
selves. Kmjicdocles, too, in his noble poem, according to 
Tnicrelius, was of somewhat the same opinion. At first, sepa- 
rate members were ]iut forth everywhere by the earth in a 
sort of • pregnancy, which aftenvards came together and made 
up the inalorial of a solid man, out of a mi.vtnro of fire and 
water. Put why pursue such opinions fin-thor, which have no 
np]ioarancc of truth? Paimenidos and others wore of tho 
.same opinion, ditl'ering but slightly from Empedocles. 

“ Doiiiocritus of Abdora thought that men wore at first pro- 
created from water and mud; ami so did Epicurus, for his 
opinion was that some sort of womli.s, made out of warm mud 
which stvick to the roots of the earth, wore the first thinjrs 
which grew, and that these atforded, through the ministration 
of nature, a cougeuital milky liipior to infants who sprung 
from I hem, and that- when lhe.so last were in this w.ay hronght 
and grown up, they ]iropagatcd tho lunimn race. Zeno, of 
Citium, founder of the Sloic.s, thought tlio origin of mankind 
must have been made out of the world wlien young; and that 
tho first men were born by tho sole addition of some di\’iuc 
sjiark, — that is, by Divine I’lwidcncc. 

" Finally, the vulgar opinion was .such as is given bj' most 
genealogists, — that the ancoslor.s of some nations, who wore 
not descended from any cxlornal source, sprung from the 
earth, as in Attica, Arcadia, and 'J’hossaly, and so they were 
called fiuiochlhnucK. And credulity, ignoi-ant of antiquity, 
found no difliculty in believing Hint in Ital)-, ns the poet sings, 
iiuligcnons nymifiis and fanns lived in jinrticulnr groves. Now, 
however, poetical license lias gone so far that they imagine 
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things one can scarce bear to listen to. Even TvitlLin the lue- 
morr of man, after the production of nations, they say that 
men have sprung from the earth in different -ways : as in At- 
tica, Erechthonius sprung out of the ground from the seed of 
Vulcan ; aud in Colchis, or Boeotia, that armed men were pro- 
duced from dragons’ teeth ; of whom, the few that remained, 
after an internecine conflict, are said to have assisted Cadmus 
in building Thebes. Besides these, a boy is said to have been 
providentially ploughed out of the ground in the territoiy of 
Tarquin, by name Tages, who dictated the art of aruspicy, 
which was. committed to writing by the Luenmos, who then 
governed Etruria.” 

So far Oensorinus, who wrote about a.d. 238. As a contrast 
to the pagan method of dealing with this subject, we may 
glance at the work "of Nemesius,* a philosophic Christian, 
who flomashed in the fourth centmy. It is entitled Ilepl 
0u(rea>; avdpraTrov, Chi the Nature of ATaiij and is the first of 
those wordy psj'chological treatises which fonn the staple of 
the productions of Chiistian divines upon man, — and perhaps as 
good as any of them. The circulation of the blood and the 
functions of the bile are said to be indicated in two veiy ot- 
scure passages, which, however, cannot properly be strained 
fui-ther than to show that there was nothing in the mode of 
studying medicine in antiquity to prevent their discovery. 

A complete summary of the opinions of the ancients on the 
origin of man has been so well written by Sir M, Hale that I can- 
not do better than transcribe somewhat largely from his book,t 
of which the subsequent parts still remain in manuscript. 

“ There have been among philosophers and other heathen, 

■ and some modem writers, two great opinions touching man’s 
origination: — 1. Those that thought it indeed to be without 
any origination, but eternal. Because they thought it proper 
to make their conclusions consonant to the course of nature 
which they saw and observed, and judged to be always uniform 


Nemcsitis, IIcpl ivOpdirav, Gr. 12iiio, Osf.^ 1G71; Ettffl. iransl., 

by George Withers, 12mo, Lond., 1636. 

+ Hale (Sir Matthew), The FnmiHvc Origination of Mankind, etc., foL, 
Lpnd., 1677. 
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and like itself, and-in natural, appearances, causes, and effects ; 
tkey tkougkt it not becoming tbe genius or spirit of a pliilo- 
sopber to call in any other assistant or producent than what 
was and is the ordinary rule, course, and law of nature, as 
they now find it. Of this opinion was Ocellus Lucanus, and 
likewise Aristotle, though in some places he seems to be doubt- 
ful ; and although Plato, in his Timaius, seems to assert an 
origination of mankind, yet in some other places his' exjjressions 
are doubtful. And therefore Censorinus, in his golden book, 
De Die Natali, reckons, as well as Plato, as Aristotle, Ocellus 
Lucanus, Arehytaa Tarentinns, Xenocrates, Dicearchus, Pytha- 
goras, Theophrastus, to be assertors of the eternity of mankind. 

“ 2. The second general opinion was of those learned philo- 
sophers that held an origination of mankind, ex non geniiis ; 
and the reason moving them to this persuasion was not only 
the great tradition that obtained generally in favour of it, and 
the great reasonableness of the supposition itself ; but also the 
many absurd consequences, and indeed irreconcileable contra- 
dictions, that they found in the hypothesis of an eternal suc- 
cession of humane generations, mthout beginning. And of 
this latter sort were Epicurus himself, Anaximander, Empe- 
docles, Parmenides, Zeno Citicus, and finally, Moses. 

“ But in the explication of the cause and manner of this ori- 
gination of mankind, therein they differed very much among 
themselves. This difference consisted principally in two great 
considerations : — 1 . In the true stating of the efiBcient cause 
of this origination of mankind. 2. In the manner, method, 
and order of such origination. Some assigned a bare for- 
tuitous cause of the first origination of mankind, as Epicurus 
and Lucretius. Some a natural determined cause of the first 
production of mankind j namely, the duo preparation of the 
fat and slimy earth after a long incubation of waters, and 
some admirable conjunction of the heavenly and planetary 
bodies in some certain periods of time, at a long distance from 
us, which as naturally and necessarily produced the first couples 
of mankind, and likewise of other perfect animals, as neces- 
sarily and naturally as the return of the vernal sun produceth 
divers sorts of insects, which, though they are called sponte 
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oricnVia, yet they arise merely /rom a coimesion of natural 
causes, and the various ferments and dispositions of the ele- 
mentary, and positions and influxions of the heavenly bodies. 
Tims some of the ancients, and also Avicenna, Cardan, Cassal- 
pinus, Berogardus. 

''As to the second, namely, the different manner of the 
origination of mankind, Censorinns, Eusebius and others, give 
it as follows : — 

"1. The opinion of Anaximander. That he thought, through 
the agency of heat, fish, or some animals veiy like fish, were 
made out of earth and water; that men sprung up inside these, 
.and were presen-ed like •foetuses therein till puberty ; then at 
last they broke these enclosures and came out men and women 
able to take care of themselves. 

"2. The opinion of Empedocles and Pai-mcnides. First, that 
separate members were produced, as it were, from the preg- 
nancy of the cai'th, and then that they came together, and 
composed the material of an entire man, made up of fire and 
water at the same time. 

"3. The opinion of Democritus and Epicurus. That men 
were at first created from water and mud : that is, that wombs 
of warm mud first appeared which adhered to the roots of the 
earth, and through the ministration of nature afforded some 
sort of congenital milk to the infants who sprung from it, who 
brought up in this way, when they arrived at maturity, pro- 
pagated mankind. 

" 4-. The opinion of Zeno Citicus the founder of the Stoical 
sect. He thought the beginning of mankind came from the world 
when fi’csh, and that the first men were sprung from the sole 
addition of a dh-ino flame, that is, by the ijrovidence of God. 

" Ovid, as to the origination of man, seems to agree with the 
Stoics ; but he gives thereof a fuller exifiication ; namely, 
1. That it was a seminal pi'odnotion, and not so fortuitous as 
that of animals. 2. That these semina humancB natwea were 
either the immediate productions of the great opifex reriim, or 
at least were left in the eai-th by the celestial nature, while it 
stood mingled therewith in massa chaotica, by which means, it 
seems, he thought not that the production of mankind was by 
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a gradual process and matm-ation in the earthj and from it 
like tke ordinaiy course of tlie formative process m utero 
■matris, in tLc ordinary course of generation, kut by a shorter 
and more compendious method. 

" Thus, Tve have an account of the opinions — 1 . Of the Py- 
thagorean philosophers j 2. Of the old acadcmicks ; 3. Of the 
Poripatoticks, all seeming to agree in the supposition of the 
eternity of the •world; 4. Of the Epicureans, under which I 
include that of Anaximander and Empedocles, differing only 
in the modus ; 5. Of the Stoics, which give a true account 
both of the origination, of mankind, and of tho manner of it. 

These several opinions, and the authors and assertors 
thereof, I shall here farther illustrate and examine. 

" 1 . Touching the 023inion of the Pythagoreans, because we 
have nothing extant of his -wi-itings, I can say little more 
touching liis opinion, though some suppose ho was not of 
opinion that tho world or manlrind was otoi’nnl. 

" 2. Touching Plato, it is true, ho seems very various and 
poetical in his writing ; and by reason of tho method of his 
discourses, by way of dialogues, it is hard to determine what 
his opinion was concerning the eternity of tho world, or tho 
generations of mankind. 

In tho beginning of his third book. Do Lerjibus, but espe- 
cially in tho middle of his sixth, under the persons of Athoni- 
ensis hospes, and Clinias, he intimates his opinion of the 
eternity of tho world and mankind. 

“ ‘ Afhcn. All ought to know that tho generations of men 
either never had any beginning at all, and never will have any 
end ; but always havo been, and .always ivill bo ; or if they did 
have a commencement, it must have been an inconceivable 
time before ns. 

‘ Glin. Of course.’ 

“ And again, in his Mencxemts, under the person of Socrates 
commending tho countr 3 ' of Attica , — ^ Another thing in its 
favour is, that at the time when the earth was bringing forth 
animals of all kinds, wild beasts and cattle, our country was in 
those ways barren and destitute of wild animals, but alone 
brought forth man, who sui-p.asscs the others in intelligence, 
and alone studies justice and the gods.’ 
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" And agaiiij in liis Tliijaius, in tlio person of Timtcus, lie 
gives us an account of tlie original of mankind and tke manner 
of it to tins effectj — 'That -wlien Almiglity God had made 
and set in order the great world, and endowed it with a living 
soul, and thereby it became a groat animal, and hod also made 
a sort of inferior deities, and endowed them also with immor- 
taht}-, he brings in the great God bespealdng these inferior 
deities. Thus, he now gives us on account of the creation of 
man, namely, of his sold, by the great God.' Therefore, Plato 
seems not to be reckoned among the firm assertors of the 
eteniity of mankind, nor of the world, and accordingly his 
follower Proelns herein agrees with his master. 

" -3. Touching Aristotle and the Peripatetics that were his fol- 
lowers, as Simplicius^ Averroes and others (except Philoponus), 
their opinion seems to be for the eteniity not only of the world 
but of mankind, and of the perfect animals ; so that in 1. 3, 
(le generatione nnhnalium, c. 1, he determines that there was 
no first Hon, etc., and in his way of reasoning follows Ocellus 
Lucauus, who was a more ancient philosopher, and tenaciously 
asserted the eternity of the world. Yet Aristotle himself 
seems not to be over confident of this opinion, but holds it as a 
problem, and in some places seems to give intimation to the 
contrary. PoUt., 1. 2, c. 6, ‘ Our opinion is that the first men, 
whether they sprung from the earth, or were engendered by 
some corruption, etc. and in his book, tie gener., upon the 
various productions' of the earth and water, ‘ that in some way 
all things are full of life;’ and in his tenth problem, s. 15, ’ there 
are who say that animated beings first began through some 
vast change of the world and the universe and Topic., 1. 1, 
c. 11, he states the question, Whether the world had a begin- 
ning or not ? to be a problem ; wherein probabilities are on 
either side.' 

“ By these passages of Aiastotle himself, he seems not to be 
so positive in his opinion touching the eternity of mankind at 
least ; but rather inclines to that for the eternity of genera- 
tions, upon these reasons. 1. Because he was not willing to 
suppose any other state of things in the world than what he 
found; and since he never found any production of mankind. 
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or the perfect animalsj e.-B non genitis; te therefore concluded 
them to have been ever produced in that method that he found 
them in the ordinary and settled course of nature. 2. Because, 
as he -was not satisfied with the strange and improbable hypo- 
thesis of EmjiedocleSj Anaximander, and Democritus touching 
the production of mankind, so he could excogitate any of his 
own which had any clearness or certainty to him, being utterly 
unacquainted (for aught we know) with the llosaical hypo- 
thesis. 8. Because, he being a great admirer of Nature, and 
the ordinary proceeding thereof, he was not willing to enter- 
tain any such supposition as wits not evident, according to the 
ordinary method of nature, which he so much venerated ; 
especially such as might seem dissonant to his great hypo- 
thesis of the eternity of the general frame of the rest of the 
universe. 

“ 4. Touching the Egyptians and Pha3nicians, Coslius Rho- 
dig., lib. 2, c. 11, says, ‘ The theology of the Phoenicians and 
Egyptians used to assert that men and the other kinds of 
animals crawled out of the earth by chance.’ And Diodorus 
Siculus, lib. 1, says, ‘The earth was first slimy and quite soft. 
Then becoming stricken through the heat of the sun, after its 
surface had swelled up through heat, humours were collected 
in many places, and corrupted substances were caused, covered 
with a slight envelope, just as we see still sometimes happen 
in the marshes and ponds of Egypt, when the heat of the atmo- 
sphere suddenly bums the cold soil. At length these coiTup- 
tions come to a head, as if the time of parturition had arrived, 
and the envelopes are thrown off and broken. Out of them 
came all sorts of animals. Those which had been exjjosed to 
the greatest heat, gave birth to flying creatures which went off 
into the upper regions of the air ; those which contained more 
earth, came out serpents and other ten-estrial animals. The 
offspring of the wateiy substances were earned to the element 
of that kind and called fishes ; then the soil which was first 
dried by the heat of the sun, and then by the winds, ceased to 
generate the larger animals ; but those which were already 
generated procreated others by hybrid unions.’ And again, 
in the same book, cap. 11, ‘ The Egyptians say that, from the 
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lieginning of tlie world tlie first men were created tliere, both 
b}' the richness and fertility of the soil, and through the blile, 
which generates many things, and also with great ease nou- 
rishes what it has generated; for it affords the roots of reeds, 
and the lotus and the Egyptian bean, and many other things fit 
for tho food of man. One reason why they think animals first 
sprung into being there, is because, at this day, in the Thebais^ 
at certain seasons, many great rats are generated. Men are 
very much astonished, when they see the anterior part of the 
rats being animated, as far as the breast and the front feet, 
and the hinder parts not yet begun, and shapeless. From this 
they say it is clear, that Egypt has produced men from the 
very beginning of the world, for in no other part are animals 
produced in this way.” 

Such, then, were the' ojjinions in common vogue respecting 
the origin of mankind at the commencement of our era. They 
were all what would be called in this day highly polygenistic. 
Shortly after that time, the opinions of Moses became so widely 
spread that perhaps this is the best place to notice them. The 
account given in G-enesis has generally been understood to 
mean that all mankind, without exception, have descended 
fx’om a single pair, and it is almost as generally held that all 
mankind are also descended from Noah and his children. There 
is, however, a passage in the Targiim of J onathan, which seems 
to indicate that a different opinion on this point prevailed even 
among the Jews. 

The Targums were written either about b.c. 50, or by the 
Babylonish schoolmen ; and, like the Septuoigint, elaborated by 
a society or college of meturgemanin, whotcompleted these in 
the fourth centuiy. The passage in question occurs in tho 
Targvm of Palestine,* p. 162. 

“ And the Lord God created man in two formations ; and 
took dust from the place of the house of the sanctuary, and 
from the four nunds of the world, and mixed from all the waters 
of the world, and created him I’ed, black, and white; and 
bi’eathed into his nostrils the inspiration of life ; and there was 


Transl. l)y J. tV. EtUcridge. 8vo. Loudon. 1SG2. 
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in the body of Adam the inspiration of a speaking spirit, unto 
the illumination of the ejms and the hearing of the ears.” On 
■which Mr. Etheridge makes this remark, "When in the Jona- 
than Targnm on Genesis i, it is said as above, there are inti- 
mated, 1. The sanctity of our origin; 2. The oneness of the 
human race, ■whether black, ■white, or red in the mere colour 
of the skin, formed as all men are from one primitive material ; 
and 3. The Divine design that the ■whole earth, in all its vari- 
eties of climate and localit 3 '^, should be peopled ■with men 'whose 
physical constitution is adapted to them.^^ 

The language of tho rabbis is so diflScult to interpret by the 
ordinary rules of common sense, that I think the question as 
to what they really thought on this subject must remain an 
open one. There is no doubt, however, that the monogenistic 
interpretation was tho one commonly received by the Chris- 
tians. And tho monogonists and polygenists, ns now, divided 
the Roman world on this subject, until Christianity, combined 
with a most narrow intoi'protation of tho Pentateuch, was 
forced upon the European mind. Freedom of thought still 
existed during the reign of tho Emperor Julian. Ho gives 
the two opinions with candour and libcr.ility in his letter on 
tho duties of a priest, a.d. 3G2 : — "khan is related, with or 
without his consent, to evci-j* other man, whether, ns is said 
by some, we all proceed from one man and one woman ; or 
whether the gods produced not one man and one woman onl^', 
but many at once, in groat numbers, together with tho world. 
For they who could create one man and one woman, were also 
able to create manj” ; and in the same manner that thej’ pro- 
duced them, they -might also produce these. Consider not 
only tho varictj' of customs and of laws, but which is much 
more important, more excellent, and more prevalent, that tra- 
dition of the gods which has been transmitted to us by the 
most ancient ministers in things sacred, namely, that when 
Jupiter formed tho world, sonic drops of sacred blood were 
spilled on the earth, from which sprung mankind. Thus we 
are all relations ; since from one man and one woman, or from 
two persons, nianj^ men and women have sprung, as the god.s 
declare, and wo must necessarily believe on the testimony of 
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tlie facts tliemsclveSj as we all derive our origin from tlie gods. 
Tliat many men were produced at once is testified by facts, 
but will be more clearly shown in another place.” 

A.r. 415. Two events happened in this year, — one in the 
east, and one in the west of Europe, which had the efieot of 
almost entirely crushing all freedom of thought on every spe- 
culative question ; and anthropology, such as it then was, be- 
came particulai'ly obnoxious to the new rule of faith. The 
first was the murder of H3’patia by the Saint Cyril. Her 
death has been so well described by Professor Kingsley in his 
novel, and the result and meaning of Cyril's triumph over 
truth and its se.arch are so completely deduced by Draper, that 
I shall say no more on that point. 

The second event was a much more silent one, but not less 
eflective for the same' purpose. In this year St. Augustine 
commenced his book, De GivUaic Bei. It is not, perhaps, too 
much to say of this work, that it has done more to destroy all 
love for the investigation of truth, and to retard human pro- 
gi'ess, than any other composition whatever. Nor was it in 
reality unsupported by such weapons as those of Cyril. St. 
Augustine rejoices to inform his readers that the pagans were 
going to answer his book, but were afraid of the consequences, 
"and they had better not,” says he; — ^words, tho true mean- 
ing of wliich were soon developed by the tender mercies of 
the Catholic church. 

In this book, the doctrine of the descent of all men from 
Adam is laid down in the most comprehensive terms as an 
article of faith : " "Whatever kind of man, — and by man I 
mean a mortal rational animal, — ^has anysvhere been bom, how- 
ever unused our senses may be to the form in which he may 
appear, of whatever colour, gait, voice, — whatever strength, 
proportions, or natural qualities he may have, — no one of the 
faithful can doubt that he has sprung from one protoplast,” 
lib. XVI, c. viii. "As, however, to the antiiiodes they fable, — 
that is, men on the opposite part of the earth, where the sun 
rises when it sets for us, whose footsteps tread opposite to 
ours, — we must not believe on any consideration. They do 
not say that they Icnow this from any knowledge of facts ; but 
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conjecture it from a process of reasoning, because the earth is 
suspended between the convexities of the skj^, and the world 
has tho same place, both bolow and in the middle ; and from 
this thej'- think that the other part of the earth, which is 
below, cannot bo without men to inhabit it. They do not con- 
sider that even although the world bo held to be spherical and 
round, or can be shown to be so by an}”^ process of I'easoning, 
that it docs not follow, as o consequence, that the waters are 
so collected there as to leave dry land ; and that even if there 
is dry laud, it does not immediately follow that there must be 
men on it. Holj' Scripture cannot be wrong in any wnjq for 
the accomplishment of it.? prediction compels us to belief in 
its account of things past j and it is excessively absurd to say 
that any jnen could have navigated — could have gone from 
this purl of the world into that — and passing over so vast an 
ocean, so that mankind, which has descended from that 
fir.st parent, should also be established there. 

And !ifj. xir, c. x, On- the fahehooH of that hixtori/ which 
alluin tnaiiij fhorinconJ ijcavK to imst time. "Let us, then, 
omit the conjectures of men who talk about what thej' do 
not undcr.stand, when they speak 'of the nature and begin- 
ning of mankind. Some think men, like tho world also, 
have always been in oxi.«tenco. Thus A2)uleius : ' Indivi- 
duals are luoi-tal ; but the whole race is jiorcnnial.’ If, 
howovei', mankind is eternal, how can their histories be true, 
which tell u.s who were tho iir.st inventors of different things, 
— who were the first foundcr.s of liberal .studies and other arts, 
or by whom this or that region, part of the earth, or island 
began to bo cnllivnted? They an.swcr, that at certain inter- 
vals of time deluges and conflagrations have so laid waste not 
all, but most countries, that men have been reduced to a small 
number, froTu whose pi-ogcny a great multitude has again 
m'isen. In this way things were founded and instituted, as if 
originally ; whereas, in fact, these were only restorat ions of 
what had formerl}’ been destro3’cd and extinguished by exces- 
sive dcv.'istations j and that man could oidj" have lu'occeded 
from man. G-’hej' saj', however, what thej' think, not what 
thej' know. 
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" They are deceived by some most mendacious accounts, 
Tvhich profess to contain the history of many thousands of 
3 'ears ; ■n'hereas "ive calculate that, accoi’ding to Scripture, there 
are not j'et six thousand full years from the creation of man. 
I will not go to any great length to show how the vanity of 
those wi-itings, which give the transactions of many thousand 
years, is to be refuted, and how they are of no real authority 
in a question of this kind. Tliere is, however, a. letter of 
Alexander the Great to Olympias his mother, retailing the 
account given by a certain Egyptian pilest, which he pi’oduced 
from certain writings they consider sacred, and w'hich contains 
reigns that are mentioned also in Grecian history. Now,' in 
this letter of Alexander, the Assjh-ian kingdom is made out 
to be more than five tliousand yeai-s old ; but in the Grecian 
history there are only thirteen hundred years from the reign 
of Belus, which-kingj "the Egyptian also gives as the founder 
of the monarchy. He also made out that the duration of the 
two empires, the Persian and Macedonian, down to Alexander, 
whom he was addressing, was more than one thousand and 
eight years. But the Greeks reckon the Macedonian king- 
dom, down to the death of Alexander, as four hundred and 
eighty-five years, and that of the Persians, until the conquest 
by Alexander, as two hundred and thirty-three. So these 
numbers of years are much smaller than those of the Egyp- 
tians, and do not come up to them even if they are multiplied 
by three. For it is said that formerly the Egyptian years 
were short ones, consisting of four months each. So the 
truer and larger year, such as both we and they have now, 
would embrace three of those ancient years. But not even in 
this way, as I said, would Grecian history agree with Egyptian 
numbers ; and therefore more credit is to be given to the 
Greeks, because they do not go beyond the number of years 
which are contained in our writings, — the really sacred ones. 
Besides, if this letter of Alexander, which is specially worthy 
of notice, differs much in its calculations of time from what is 
probably the fact ; how much less ought we to give credit to 
those books which are as full of fables as of antiquities, and 
■which some have wanted to put forward against the authority 
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of those well-known divine writings, which have prophesied 
that the whole world wonld believe in them, and in which, as 
they prophesied, the whole world docs believe; and which 
prove that they have tnil}’’ the history of the past, from the 
•fact that what they predicted has been so completely fulfilled.” 

Philosophy, however, and even anthropology, were not loft 
entirely without witnesses in that dark period of a thousand 
years, during which the writings of Augustine and the Fathers 
pressed heavily on mankind. StiU, it is not the less true that, 
iu the GU;i of God, that voice was first heard triumphantly', 
which ridiculed all the efibrts of man to improve his condition, 
and which might still be as potent os over, had it not been for 
the fresh impulse given to the mind of Europe by the intro- 
duction of another faith. 

Dr. Kno.v'* mentions that it was debated in a council of the 
church, during the reign of Justinian, whether the Negroes 
wore descended from Adam and could become Christians ; but 
he gives no reference, and I cannot find the authority'. 

A.u. ■112-485. Gibbon sny.s of this period, The Gothic 
arms were loss fatal to the schools of Athens than the osta- 
bli.shment of a now religion, whoso ministers superseded the 
oxorci.so of reason, resolved every cjucstion by an article of 
faith, and condemned the infidel or sceptic to eternal flames. 
In many a volume of laborious controversy they exposed the 
weakness of the understanding and the corruption of the 
heart, insulted human nature in the sages of antiquity, and 
proscrilmd the spirit of ijhilosophical inquiry, so rciJngnant to 
the doctrine, or at least to the temper, of an humble believer. 
.... About a centmy after the reign of Julian, Proclus was 
permitted to teach in the philosophic chair of the academy . . . 
and ventured to urge eighteen arguments against the Christian 
doctrine of the creation of the world. . . . The golden chain 
of the Platonic succession continued forty-four years from the 
death of Proclus to the edict of Justinian, which imposed a 
perpetual silence on the schools of Athens, a.d. 529.” 

A.D. 571-C32. Mahomet was so struck with the dilference 


of Man, 8vo, Lonrlon, 2nd edit., Apj). 
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of the species of black and •white menj that lie did not hesitate 
to assert that God had made the one of black and the other of 
white earth. He could not imagiuo that men so different, not 
only in colour but also in shape and inclination, could have the 
same ori< 3 :in. 

.\.n. 713. In this year we find the practical effect of the 
doirmas of St. Augustine. Speaking of a certain Virgilius 
who had the misfortune of being beyond his time. Pope Za- 
chary says " As to his pen-erso and wicked doctrine, which 
ho ntiers against God and his soul, if it shall bo proved that 
he as.scrt there is another world, and other men beneath the 
earth, let a council he called by the church, and let him be de- 
prived of the sacerdotal garment ; if ho shall be found in 
error, lot him be condemned aecordiug to the c.anon.'’ 

A.D. 1110. Again, pvc find enlightened doctrines trjnng 
in vain to make their way. "William do Conches, in that 
year, wrote thus in his book, De Elcmcnfis Pliilo.miiln'iv ;■[ 
"We must not suppose that God took ]3vo litorallj’ from 
Adanris side. But some one may sa}-, that then more men 
and women than one might have been created, and may bo so 
still. I say that is true, were such the divine will.” And of 
the antipodes, ” Since, os wo said before, the tomporato por- 
tions of the air arc two ; so also there arc two tomperato and 
habitable portions of the earth : one this side the tomd 
zone, and ono on the other. Though both are habitablo, tho 
common opinion is that only one, and not the whole of that, 
is iidiabitcd by men. Philosophers, however, speak of the in- 
habitants of both, not because they are there, but because 
they might be. Let us, then, mention those in whoso existence 
wo believe through tho light of philosophical reading. The 
habitable part of the earth, in wliich wo are, consists of two 
parts. For since tho tomperato atmosphere is on ovoiy side 
of the earth, so on every side of the earth there is a temperate 
and habitable part. But since tho tides of tho ocean surround 
tho sides of the earth, according to the horizon, they divide it 
in two. Tlio upper part of this is inhabited by us ; the lower, 

* Bonifiicii Epislnlas, cd. Giles, vol. i, p. 173. 

t Printed in Bede, Opera, tom. ii, p, 211, etc.. Colon. 1G12, fol. 
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by our antipodes. But we cannot go to them, nor they to ns.” 
William de Conches was, however, put under the censures of 
the church, and recanted in the most ample terms. 

A.D. 1450. The immense antiquity of the world, if not of 
man, was asserted by Samuel Sarsa (a Jow) about this time. 
He was instantlj' bumt for heresy.* * * § 

A.D. 1490. It is a pity that no documents of the learned 
debate, which was lield at the Dominican monasteiy of St. 
Stephen, have been left, in order to fonn a judgment of the 
state of mathematics and nsti-onomy in. that university, so re- 
nowned at tho day. It is known that Columbus wrote down 
his theses, exhibited his arguments, and answered all the ob- 
jections started against his system. f 

One of tho chief intellectual results of the discovery of the 
New World was the blow it gave to tho authority of the 
Fathers on matters of science. The existence of antipodes 
was at all events demonstrated, and at once admitted, even by 
tho most orthodox. 

A.D. 1501. I'lie first use of the word Annirojpology, so far 
as I know, occurs in this 5 '-car. A book,J under that title, was 
published at Leipzig. It is, however, purely an .anatomical 
work. 

A.D. 1533. Another book, entitled L’Anfln-ojiologia, was 
published in this year by Galeazzo Cai5olln.§ Ho defines an- 
thi’opology as a discourse upon human nature. It 'is a fan- 
ciful discourse upon personal singularities, in a very verbose 
and uninteresting style. 

It is stated by Dr. Draper, that so long as the Pacific re- 
mained undiscovered, and it continned to bo thought that 
America was only a part of Asia, j)atristic cthnolog)' remained 
unatfected ; and it was not until tho voyage of Magellan that 
the Spaniards considered themselves entitled to exterminate 


* Itaque duseinnt euin acl tribunal ot oondemnurunt ad snpplidum ignis, 
pi'optorca quod asscruisset antiquitatem scculi coram judioio eomm.— 
Shicknrd in TarieJ:, p. 175 ; ap. Prwad. TJtis, p. 157. 

f Munozs (D. J. B.), The History qf the New World, transl. rol. i, p. 141-2, 
London, 1797. 8vo. 

X Hundt, Anthro 2 wlogcion, etc., Lcipsic, 1501. 

§ Capclla (Cr.), L*anthroiJologia ovwcro rrt(yiona7Kcnio della «a<uj*a iiniana, 
8ro., Von. Aid., 1533. 
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the native Americans, on the plea that they were not descended 
from Adam and Eve. 

But this idea is not home out by the facts. The destruction 
of the Americans commenced very soon after the discovery of 
Columbus. And in 1512, it was found necessary to publish 
the famous Declaration, that all the Indians were descended 
from Adam and Eve. Tip to that time, no idea had been en- 
tertained of the real position and impoi-tance of America. 
The Indians were destroyed by the wanton acts of the Spa- 
niards 5 though some of the rough freebooters might have 
denied any affinity with the Indians, no theory on the subject 
had been raised, and it must have been a mere excuse to pal- 
liate their barbarities. 

It was in 1513 that the Pacific was first seen; and in the 
same year Paria was still considered a part of Asia. In 1520, 
Magellan entered the Pacific; but his vessel did not reach 
Spain till September 1522. Long before this time the Indians 
had been destrcyed in vast numbers, and the Negro traffic 
established for some years to supply their loss. It is, how- 
ever, quite true that the discovery of America gave rise to 
the first polygenist doctrines of modern times. 

A.r. 1620. To Theophrastus Paracelsus belongs the honour 
of being the first to assert the plurality of the races of man- 
kind. Thus he says,* '“^I cannot abstain in this place from 
making mention of those who have been found in the out-of- 
the-way islands, and stiU remain, and are to be met with there. 
No one will easily believe that they are of the posterity of 
Adam and Eve, for the sons of Adam by no means departed 
into out-of-the-way islands. It is most probable that they are 
descended from another Adam. For no one 'will easily prove 
that they are allied to us by flesh and blood. Had Adam re- 
mained in Paradise, he might have been a veiy different kind 
of Adam ; but still he would not have been stamped in the 
image of God, — in the -same fashion as these in the new 
islands. AH over the world there are many different kinds of 
animals, — ^perhaps, also, many men, about whom I ■will dis- 


Philosopliicn SagacHs, lib. i, o. 11, tom. x, p. 110, ed. Frankf., 1605. 
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course more at length below.” And again : " It cannot be 
proved that those men who inhabit the hidden countries are 
descended from Adam ; but it is credible that they were -born 
there after the delugCj and perhaps they have no souls. In 
speech they are like parrots, and have no souls, unless God 
be pleased to join them in tho bonds of matrimony -with those 
who have souls.”* And — "If it is objected, that the eternal 
element, which exists in other forms, is the same from which 
men are derived ; that is not of suflBcient importance to prove 
that all men have sprung from one parent, although from one 
God, who infused life into all. That God who gives, and has 
given everything, and who is recognised by philosoj)hy, did 
not permit such various foiuns and so many kinds of men to 
spring from one parent, but from manyj nor did he ordain 
anytliing monstrous or human contrary to nature. It might, 
perhaps, seem proper in tliis preface to count uji who was the 
first parent of tho bipods, if we could go back in calculation to 
the beginning. That, however, has nothing to do with philo- 
soph}’-, but would bo n sort of amusement. Before we can 
comprehend that first father, from whom all men ai’O sprung, 
we must manage to get ourselves transported to the time when 
that event took plaoe.”t 

Paracelsus says also a good deal to the point about Moses : 
— “ He treated nothing as a physicist, but peouliai’ly as a 
theologian. So Moses had the gift of comprehending the 
creation only in a particular way, and not entirely, according 
as the necessity of the case required it to be described. Per- 
haps he did not understand it better, . . . nor was a physicist 
from his youth up, as they say ; so his description is not in- 
telligible to the laity. It would, indeed, be a very poor foiin- 
dation for tho physicist, if he were to believe in the creation 
of the text according to the intei’pretation of Moses. For a 
physicist has not, like a theologian, a mere acquiescent belief, 
but depends on the pi'oof and the evidence of experience. 
But Moses, we must observe, wrote theologically, according 
to the faith for the weaker brethren.” J 

Tom. ii, p. 2. 

} lAJicr Asioth., p. 108. 


t Prtefatio altera in lib. do generationo hominv.m. 
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A.D. ] 59] . BruuOj in his book Be Universo ct Imrnenso, saj-s^ 
— “No sound thinking person -will refer the Ethiopians to 
the same protoplast as the Jewish one.” He alludes to the 
Eabbinical idea of three races ; and states that the Chinese, 
also, referred man to three protoplasts. 

A.D. 1616. Vanini, in his Dialogues,* says, “ Others have 
dreamed that the first man has taken his origin from mud, 
putrified by the oomiption of certain monkeys, swine, and 
frogs, and thence (they say) proceeds the great resemblance 
there is betwixt onr flesh and propensions, and that. of those 
creatures. Other atheists, more mild, have thought that none 
but the Ethiopians ^e produced fi:om a race of monkeys, be- 
cause the same degree of heat is found in both. , . . Atheists 
ciy out to us continually, that the first men went upon all 
four as other beasts j and 'tis by education only they have 
changed this custom, which, nevertheless, in their old age, re- 
turns to them.” 

This last paragraph seems to refer to the ancient riddle; 
but this is the earliest notice, so far as I know, of the idea 
that man is actually descended from, or allied to, the monkey. 

A.D. 1666, Peyrere (Isaac). In this year was published the 
work entitled Prce-Adamitce, in which Peyrere endeavoured to 
prove that Adam and Eve were not the first human beings 
upon earth. The first creation of man, he thought, took place 
many thousands of years before Adam, and in this way he 
accounts for the origin of the Gentiles. He further observes, 
that the people of the New World could not have been the 
descendants of Adam, but must have sprung from the pre- 
Adamites. The reception this book met with will best be 
understood by reading extracts from contemporary letters. 
Ismael Bulhaldi writes :t — “I know Peyrere, the author of the 
book on the pre-Adamites. Eight years ago he showed the 
book to a good many persons ; but all advised him- not to 
publish it, because in it were put forward and maintained 
opinions not only unkno-wn to all Christians, but diametrically 


* C. Vanim, J)e admirandis naiitrw regince Deasq. morialium arcanis, lib. 
iv, dial. 33svii, Paris, 1616. 

f Fir cl. Is. Btdlialdi Epist.^ Deo. 1655. 
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opposed to tlie Cliristian faith. He was, however, so delighted 
with this conception of his genius, that he preferred to cherish 
it, and bring it to light rather than conceal it.” John de 
Lannoy also writes from Paris at the same time : — As soon 
as ever the book Be Prce-Adamitis arrived here, it was pro- 
hibited by the authority of the prefet, and burnt. This kind 
of punishment brought the book a reputation a hundred times 
greater than it deserved. It began to bo sold at a higher 
price j and because it ought to have been treated with con- 
tempt, it was sought for, and read all the more eagerly. Pro- 
hibition only injured the frugal and parsimonious book col- 
lectors, and no one else.^’ 

The litei'atui’e on the pre-Adamitic heresy is voluminous ; 
and a tolerably complete catalogue of the answers made to 
Peyrere, will be found in the work of Pabricius, of which 
more below. I will only quote a short passage from one of 
his most zealous antagonists,* to whoso work the preceding 
letters null be found annexed. '^The profane and impious 
book ought to have been put out of the way in eternal night. 
Now, printed in three ways, it has scarcely seen the Hght, 
but in a moment has flown over the whole Christian world, 
and in truth has been, to speak correctly, snatched at rather 
than sold. Such is the world. Truth and hoary faith are de- 
spised : men run after fables and new glosses.” 

A.D. 1 655. It is in this year that the word Anthropology, so 
far as I know, was incorporated into the English language. 
The title of a book, which is anonymous, runs thus : — An- 
thropologio abstracted j or, the idea of Humane nature reflected 
in hriofe Philosophicall and anatomical collections. Its nature 
will’ be seen from the opening paragraph : " Anthropologie, 
or the history of human nature, is, in the vulgar (yet just) 
impression, distinguished into two volumes : the first entitled 
Psychologie, the nature of the i-ational soule discoursed; the 
other anatomie, or the fabrick or structure of the body of man 
revealed in dissection ... of the former we shall in a distracted 
rehersall, deliver our collections.” 

* J. H. TJi’sinua, Wojixis Promethens Fra-Adamitanim plasies, etc., EVaakf., 
1656 . 
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A.D. 1677. Hale’s bookj* thougli entirely in support of tlie 
Mosaic accountj is ■mitten ■with very great liberality and learn- 
ing. He states expressly tbat the recent discovery of America 
bad induced many to doubt the descent of aU men from one 
pair j and enters at length upon the question of ho'w America 
could have been peopled. I have already quoted largely from 
his account of the opinions of the ancient philosophers on the 
origin of mankind. The book is 'well -worth attentionj even at 
the present day. 

A.D. 1684. In this year •\vas printed, in the Jotirnal des 
Savans, an anonj-mous letter containing an attempt at a clas- 
sification of mankind, though without any speculations as to 
the single or other origin of man. A translation of the 
whole letter is to be found at the end of this article. 

A.D. 1683. In the year following, Calovius published his 
QaviJ.aTavdptu'iroXir/La.f This book is a perfect storehouse of 
bibliographical and physical information about all that had 
been mitten, or fancied, or observed, up to that time, on all 
that then constituted anthropology. The subjects of giants 
and dwarfs, satyrs, nionsters, wild men, etc., are investigated 
at length. 

A.D. 1695. In this year were published Two Essays, etc., by 
L. P., an English M.A. As this book is very rare, I have re- 
printed that part which concerns us ; it is so sensible, and 
might seem so easily to have been written at the present day, 
that I am sure we shall all feel proud of this early, though 
anonymous, anthropologist. 

The seventeenth century closes ■with the publication of 
Tyson’s bookf on the comparative anatomy of man and the 
ape, — a subject which has recently become of such great 
interest. 

In leaving with this author the seventeenth century I may 


* Hale (Sir M.), The primitive origination of mankindf considered and exa- 
mined according to the light of nature, foL, ljond.> 1677. 

f Calovii (M. Christ.), J)e Qavft., vera pariter aiq, jteta tractates 7ixstorico~ 
^xliysicus, p. 85, B^stock, 1635. 

J Orang-oxitang, sxve homo sylvestris: or, the Anatomy ofaPygmie compared 
with that of a monhey, an ape, and a man, etc., by Edward Tyson, M.D., 4to, 
Loud., 1699. 
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mention lliat I linve examined about fifty or more treatises, 
principally academical dissertations, wliose titles promised to 
yield something for my snbjcct. But notwithstanding such 
expressions as On Ihr fmirfoM oriijhi. ofmc.n;* On ihe wonderful 
dir erf! it If of nirntsf On the d!()iTCiirc of the hvrann facc,% etc.; 
I do not think I have omitted any that arc worth notice. 
jMost arc anatomical or physiological ; and those which- aim at 
something more, geucrallj' set out by proclaiming the inten- 
tion of the writer to do anything rather than differ from the 
text of scripture, or the authority of the church: and are in 
consccjuence, in one word, worthless. Thus, for example, 
take the treatise written in 170t by Hnrald Wallerius of 
Upsala, entitled ])r rurin hominuui formu externa. It is 
praised by Bluinenbach, but seems to mo a very ordinary 
scholastic performance, .sjarting with the descent from Adam 
and I'jve, and accounting for all dillbrencos in that spirit. 
And again in 1 700, 'J'homas Jaeobmus of Copenhagon wrote 
his treatise Ue di.’^linijnendi.t eitdan rlhnf per rritnin.”^ This 
title iilso is very disajijiointing. It only points out the dis- 
tinction between the skulls of old and j-oung, male and 
female. In the last section ho has some r.ilhor interesting 
remarks on the practice of artificially distorting the shape of 
the head by ligaments, or other means ; and quotes at length 
the well-known passages of Herodotus and Hippocrates. 

'J’he eighteenth century soon produced a very different class 
of writers ; but in the beginning of it, before the publication 
of the work of Linmeu.s, the .same spirit prevailed. 

A.n. 1721. In this year BradleyH gave a short classification of 
mankind. It is this. “IVo find five sorts of men : the white 
men, which are Europe.'ins that have beards; and a sorb of 


^ AcoMa (Xonins), 7)r (jiutthvpUn hominis ortv, 'Ito,, Pat., IIjOI. 

f Woycl!us(.]jisl.), Onilin dc mini hominvm iUvcrsitaic, ‘Ito., Xiirinib., 1700. 

X ^Icrl>it7. (.loll, /Jt.<cicr6HS de vijricMc Accici humantv, 'Uo., Dros., 

i(;70. 

§ T mil iiiAfbtoil to llicldiuliicss of llieCliovnliwTlioinsou, of Copoiilin;fun, 
lor a hcaiitifully ivrillun 3rs. of tills rare treatise, IVoin 1 lie copy in thelioytil 
Librnry. 1 liiive since luiiiid tliex-e is auotlicr copy in the Jlritisii ^Iiisouin, 
wlieiv/by a strange aninijicment, it i.s culevcd iu llio catolo’^uii nmlcr llio 
nuine of tho rc.spondcnl, b’churinnint. 

|] A Xfhilosojfhical accoinit of the works of «al«rr, ‘Jlo., Loiul., 17-1. 
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wliito men in America (as I am told) tliat only differ from us in 
having no beards ; the third sort are the Malatoes, which have 
their skins almost of a copper colourj small ej'eSj and straight 
black hair ; the fourth kind are the Blacks, which have straight 
black hair ; and the fifth are the Blacks of Gruiney, whose hair 
is cmied, like the wool of a sheep, which difference is enough 
to show ns their distinctions ; for, as to their knowledge, I 
suppose there would not be any great difference ; if it was 
possible they could be all born of the same parents, and have 
the same education, they would vary no more in understanding 
than children of the same house.” 

In the same year John Atkynswas on his voyage to Guinea, 
where he made this observation, " Though it be a little hete- 
rodox, I am persuaded the black and white race have, aO 
onffiiiBj sprung from different coloured first parents”.* 

And in his iViiry Surgeon f he says, “ From the river Senegal 
in Africa 15° N. to almost its southern extremity in 34°, they 
are all black and woolly, the natural cause of which must ever 
perplex philosophers. I know Malpighius, and from him and 
others, ascribe these different colours in men to a tinge from 
that reticular or mucous substance under the cuticle, not con- 
sidering the question as strongly returns : How even that 
should become so oppositely coloured as it does, in this re- 
markable division of mankind into blacks and whites ? . . . . 
Prom the whole I imagine that white and black must have 
descended of different protoplasts, and that there is no other 
way of accounting for it.” 

In this year also appeared the dissertation of Pabricius, of 
which a translation is annexed } but I will first mention the 
curious pamphlet published — 

A.D. 1732, Go-Adamitce ; this essay is anonymous, and 
founded upon the words of scripture hke that of Peyrere, from 
which it principally differs, as may be gathered from the title, 
by supposing that the creation mentioned in Genesis, c. i, in- 
cluded other men and women besides Adam, who were inferior 

^ Atkyns (Jolm), A Voyage io Guinea, etc,, in 1721, Ist ed., 1723, 2nd ed., 
p. 39, Lond., 1737. 

f Navy Surgeon, 2nd ed., Lond., 1737, App., pp. 28, 24. 
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to him, and to Eve who was created alone immediately after- 
wards. 

A.D. 1738. In this year was issned the second edition of the 
treatise of Eahricius On tlie human inhabitants of our globe who 
arc of one and the same sjmcies and origin. It appears in the 
collected edition of his treatises with additional notes and re- 
marks. I have thought that a translation of it would he the 
fittest conclusion to an account of early anthropology. That of 
Oalovius is much longer and richer in bibliographical and anti- 
quarian matter, and in some respects might seem better adapted 
for the puipjoses. But it is not so important from an anthropo- 
logical point of Tiew. The question of the origin of mankind 
is not alluded to, or taken as a matter of course, and it is 
much more Torbose and full of repetitions. But above aU, 
Fabrioius marks the termination of an epoch. During the in- 
terval which elapsed between the publication of the two edi- 
tions, Linnajus, in 1735, had issued his 8y sterna Naturce, in 
which man was for the first time treated zoologically. Though 
Fabricius notices the trifling pamphlet, Oo-Adamitce, yet he 
takes no notice whatever of Linnaeus. It is quite impossible 
that he could have been unaware of such a book as the Systema 
luiturcB. His silence is therefore very remarkable, and must 
be attributed to the fact that he felt his weapons to be utterly 
unfit for encountering an antagonist of that kind. A favour- 
able specimen of the arguments almost universally prevalent 
during the seventeenth centuiy, the essay of Fabricius may be 
considered as at once their summary and their last utterance. 


Appendix I. 

Journal des Scavans. Monday, April 24, 1684. 

A new division of the earth, according to the different species or 
races of men who inhabit it, sent by a famous traveller to 
Mons. , nearly in these terms. 

Geographers up to this time have only divided the earth 
according to its different countries or regions. The remai’ks 
which I have made upon men during aU my long and mnner- 
ous travels, have given me the idea of dividing it in a dif- 
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fercnt way. AltLougH in the exterior form of their bodies, 
and especially in their faces, men are almost aU different one 
from the other, according to the different districts of the earth 
which they inhabit, so that those who have been great tra- 
vellers are often never mistaken in distinguishing each nation 
in that way; still I have remarked that there are four or five 
species or races of men in particular whose difference is so 
remarkable that it may be properly made use of as the founda- 
tion for a new division of the earth. 

I comprehend under the first species France, Spain, England, 
Denmark, Sweden, Germany, Poland, and generally all Europe, 
except a part of Muscovy. To this may be added a small part 
of Africa, that is, irom the kingdoms of Fez, Morocco, Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tripoli up to the Nile; and also a good part of 
Asia, as the empire of the Grand Seignior with the three 
Arabias, the whole of Persia, the states of the Grand Mogul, the 
kingdom of Golconda, that of Visapore, the Maldivias, and a 
part of the kingdoms of Ai-auean, Pegu, Siam, Sumatra, Ban- 
tan and Borneo. For although the Egyptians, for instance, 
and the Indians are veiy black, or rather copper-coloured, 
that colour is only on accident in them, and comes because 
they are constantly exposed to the sun ; for those individuals 
who take care of themselves, and who are not obliged to expose 
themselves so often as the lower class, are not darker than 
many Spaniards. It is true that most Indians have something 
very different from us in the shape of their face, and in their 
0010 ™ which often comes very near to yellow ; but that does 
not seem enough to make them a species apart, or else it 
would be necessary to make one of the Spaniards, another of 
the Germans, and so on with several other nations of Europe. 

Under the second species I put tlie whole of Africa, except 
the coasts I have spoken of. What induces me to make a 
different species of the Africans, are, 1. Their thick lips and 
squab noses, their being veiy few among them who have 
aquiUne noses or hps of moderate thickness. 2. The blackness 
which is peculiar to them, and which is not caused by the sun, 
as many think ; for if a black African pair be transported to a 
cold country, their children are just as black, and so are all 
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tbeir descendants tintil they come to marry -with wliite women. 
Tlie cause must te sought for in the peculiar texture of their 
bodieSj or in the seed, or in the blood — ^which last are, how- 
ever, of the same colour as everywhere else. 3. Their skin, 
which is oily, smooth, and polished, excepting the places 
which are burnt with the sun. 4. The three or four hairs of 
beard. 5. Their hair, which is not properly hair, but rather a 
species of wool, which comes near the hairs of somo of our 
dogs ; and, finally, their teeth whiter than the finest ivory, 
their tongue and all the interior of their mouth and their lips 
ns red as coral. 

The third species comprehends a part of the kingdoms of 
Aracan and Siam, the islands of Sumatra and Borneo, the Phi- 
lippines, Japan, the kingdom of Pegu, Tonkin, Cochin-China, 
China, Chinese Tartary, Georgia and Muscovy, the Usbek, 
Turkistan, Zaquetay, a small part of Muscovy, the little Tar- 
tars and Turcomans who Uve along the Euphrates towards 
Aleppo. The people of all those countries are truly white; 
but they have broad shoulders, a fiat face, a small squab nose, 
little pig’s-eyes long and deep set, and three hairs of beard. 

The Lapps make the fourth species. They are little stunted 
creatures with thick legs, large shoulders, short neck, and a 
face elongated immensely ; very ugly and partaking much of 
the bear. I have only seen two of them at Dantzio ; but, 
judging from the pictures I have seen, and the account which 
I have received of them from many persons who have been in 
the country, they are wretched animals. 

As to the Americans, they are in truth most of them olive- 
coloured, and have their faces modelled in a difierent way from 
ours. Still I do not find the difference sufficiently great to 
malce of them a peculiar species different from ours. Besides, 
as in our Europe, the stature, the turn of the face, the colour 
and the hair are generally very different, as we have said, so it 
is the same in other parts of the world j as for example, the 
blacks of the Cape of Good Hope seem to be of a different 
species to those from the rest of Africa. They are small, thin, 
dry, ugly, quick in running, passionately fond of carrion which 
they eat quite raw, and whose entrails they twine round their 
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arms aad Beck, as one sees here sometimes with our butchers’ 
dogs, that they may eat them when they want ; drinking sea- 
water when they can get no other, and speaking a language 
altogether strange, and almost inimitable by Europeans. Some 
of the Dutch say they speak tnrleey. 

The i-emarks I have made also on the beauty of women are 
not less peculieir. It is certain that beautiful and ugly ones 
are found everywhere. I have some very handsome ones in 
Egypt, who recalled to my memory the beautiful and famous 
Cleopatra. I have also seen some very handsome ones among 
the blacks of Africa, who had not those thick lips and that 
squab nose. Seven or eight of them whom I met in different 
places were of a beauty so surprising, that in my opinion they 
eclipsed the Yenus of the Famese palace at Rome. The aqui-- 
line nose, the Uttla morith, the coral lips, the ivory teeth, the 
large and ardent eyes, that softness of expression, the bosom and 
all the rest, is sometimes of the last perfection. I have seen at 
Moka many quite naked for sale, and I may say that I have 
never seen anything more beautiful 5 but they were very dear, 
for they wanted to sell them three times dearer than the 
others. 

I have also seen very handsome women in the Indies, and 
may say that they are beautiftil brunettes. Amongst others 
some are coloured of ever so little a yellow, who are very 
much prized, and whom I found also very much to my taste ; 
for that shade of yellow is vivid and brilliant, and has none of 
that ugly and livid paleness of jaundice. Imagine to yourself 
a beautiful and young French girl, who is only just beginning 
to have the jaundice, and instead of that sick, pale visage, and 
those yellowish eyes, dull and languishing, give her a healthy 
face, soft, laughing, and beautiful brilliant and very amorous 
eyes, and you will have as near an idea of them as I can give 
you. 

The Indians are quite right in saying that you do not find 
handsome women in the countries where the water is bad, or 
where the soil is not vigorous and fertile. In fact, the good- 
ness of the water, and that of the diet, doubtless, have a great 
deal to do with beauty. It is not, however, generally true. 
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that wherever these two things are fonndj there the women 
are always handsome. In my opinionj that depends upon 
some other conditionSj which make beanty more scarce and 
more dispersed about. It arises not only from the water, the 
diet, the soil, and the air, but also from the seed which must 
be peculiar to certain races and species. , 

The women who live in the Ganges at Benares, and down- 
wards towards Bengal, are generally esteemed. Those of the 
kingdom of Cashmere are stiU more so ; for besides being as 
white as those of Europe, they have a soft face, and are a 
beautiful height j so it is from there that all those come who 
are to be found at the Ottoman Court, and that all the Grand 
Seigniors keep by them. I recollect that as we were coming 
back from that country, we saw nothing else but little girls in 
the sort of cabins which the men carried on. their shoulders 
over the mountains. But although the women of Lahore are 
brown like the rest of the Indian women, still they seemed to 
me more charming than all the others j their beautiful figure, 
small and easy, with the softness of their faces, quite surpassed 
by a great deal that of the Cashmerians. 

It cannot be said that the native and aboriginal women of 
Persia are beautiful j but this does not prevent the city of 
Isfahan from being filled with an infinity of very handsome 
women, as well as very handsome men, in consequence of the 
great number of handsome slaves who are brought there from 
Georgia and Circassia. 

The Turks have also a great number of very handsome ' 
women ; besides those of the country, who are by no means 
ugly, they have those Greek beauties of whom you have heard 
so much said, and besides that an immense quantity of slaves 
who come to them from Mingrelia, Georgia, and Circassia, 
where, according to all the Levantines and all the travellers, 
the handsomest women of the world are to be found. 

Thus the Christians and Jews are not allowed to buy a Cir- 
cassian slave at Constantinople. They are reserved for the 
Turks alone. "When our friend speaks of them he is in rap- 
tures, and declares he has seen nothing so handsome in Europe. 

I shall say nothing of European beauties, you doubtless know 
as much of them as I do. 
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Two Essays, sent in a letter &'om Oxford to, a NoUcman in London. 

By L. P., M,A. London, 1605. 

Tl<e necond part of the first Essay concerning the peopling and 
idantingfihc New Worlds and other remote countries. 

The design of tliis second part is not to calumniate or diminisli 
tHe authority of Moses, ivlio, untliont dispute, 'was one of the 
greatest and wisest legislators that ever appeared in the world, 
not excepting Solon, or Lycurgns, or Numa. He brought a 
wandering idolatrous nation to the worship of one tme God, 
and established many excellent laws amongst them. Ho 
adapted his history of the creation and deluge to their capa- 
cities j and therefore it can be no crime, in one who is no J ew, 
to comment a little upon some pai-ts of it, with a Christian 
plainness and a philosophical liberty founded upon nature 
herself. 

The West Indies, and the wast regions lately discovered 
towards the south, abound with such variety of inhabitants 
and new animals, not known or even seen in Asia, Africa, or 
Europe, that the origin of them doth not appear to be clear, 
as some late writers pretend j especially seeing there are no 
records or monuments of their ti-ansmigrations out of Asia, 
or any other known parts of the world, either before or after 
the flood J and their diflerences from oU the rest of the globe 
in manners, languages, habits, religions, diet, arts, and cus- 
toms, as well as in their quadrupeds, birds, serpents, and in- 
sects, render their derivation very obscure, and their origine 
uncertain, especially in the common way, and according to the 
vulgar opinions of planting all the earth from one little spot. 

The great zeal to maintain a Jewish tradition, put many 
learned Christians upon the rack to make it out. Every 
corner is searched to find out a word, a rite, or a custom, in 
order to derive from thence many millions of difierent people. 
Some ■will have Norway, others Tartary and China, or some 
western parts of Africa, to be the sources and seminary of 
oi’eatures unknown and strange to those climates. The Welch- 
men are not wanting in their chimeras of peopling Mexico 
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wit]! ttieir colonies ; and perhaps they have better authority 
than any can be produced for the rest. The Spaniardsj be- 
cause they found some sticks and pieces of wood laid cross- 
ways, would needs have the Indians to be of Spanish extrac- 
tion. The Jews fancied the Americans to be circumcised 
(their prepuces being only eaten with the pox), and therefore 
would haTe them to be of Jewish race. But we wiU examine 
the chief of these opinions ^th brevity and perspicuity. 

From Norway, the navigation is very difficult, even to our 
new strongly-built ships ; the vast islands of ice and the 
weather in those seas must have been invincible to the little 
boats or vessels of those days j and the journeys over land 
through England are impracticable by reason of the mountains 
and rocks of ice and snow j besides, there is a great difference 
in the colour, numbers, in the customs and mechanics of the 
natives of Canada, New England, Virginia, etc., and of the 
Norwegians ; no footsteps of Christianity to be found amongst 
the Northern Indians, which are said to transmigrate in the' 
ninth or tenth century. All nations agree in some words and 
in some customs j therefore a resemblance, in a few of them, 
is no proof. But further, John de Laet assures us that, with 
gi’eat diligence, he found a Mexican dictionary, but could not 
observe any words to agree with any European language. 
Besides, many writers who resided a long time in the West 
Indies, affirm that there are so many different languages and 
dialects in the same kingdom, that one province doth not 
understand another, even in Peru and Brasil ; and along the 
banks of the single river of Amazons there are above one 
hundred and sixty different tongues and nations, composed 
of infinite numbers of various people; so that this country, 
with Peru and Mexico, might contend with any in Asia, not 
only in their inhabitants, but in their manufactures and me- 
chanics, as well as in their civil governments ; and they might, 
with the same reason, boast of their giving birth to us as we 
to them. 

The origin of most, if not of all nations, is wrapt up in 
fajiulous traditions ; records and monuments are of later dates ; 
and when we offer at the beginnings of things, we are swal- 
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]oT\-ecl up aud lost in the darkness and depl-^]i of time. Ai-ts, 
inventions, and many other things, might he -[gst in the uni- 
versal devastations of countries, and sometimei.. revived ao-ain 
in revolutions. 

The passage from Tartary into America is as ou£.^ure as 
that from Norway, and the same difficulties lie against -v . 
the stretching of the Tartarian capes are unknown ; but if 
they should be joined to the back of Northern America, the 
journey would be very dangerous (if not impossible) to colo- 
nies. The Tartars abound more with horses than all the world 
besides, and cannot subsist ivithont them ; therefore it is very 
improbable that they should swarm into America on foot (when 
they ride in all other parts), and their offspring should be so 
affrighted with the sight of a Spanish horse that one thousand 
Tartar Indians should run away from a single mounted cavalier. 
The land in Tartaiy, said to be the high road for this trans- 
migration out of the Old into the New World, runs further 
north than Nova Zembla, or Greenland ; and how the animals, 
that cannot endure the extremity of cold, should climb over 
inaccessible mountains of ice and snow, for many thousands 
of miles together, is hardly explicable to any thinking man ; 
and that those creatures that live in the frozen continent, 
should not be able to travel along with tender strangers and 
delicate passengers, is scarce credible ; horses, ermines, and 
sables (that abound in Tartaiy), might have found a way much 
more easily than Indian creatures. A man must press hard 
to strain Bi-asil, Peru, and Mexico, through frozen seas or 
congealed deserts, made up of snow from the beginning, and 
covered with night for half the year. 

Neither is it probable that either Nonvegians, Laplanders, 
Muscovites, Tartars, or the people of Jesse, should carry along 
with them ravenous beasts or venomous serpents, or such ani- 
mals as never flock into theii’ countries, as lyons, tigers, alli- 
gators, monkeys, apes, parrots, etc. 

Navigations from China, through the South Sea to America, 
are impossible to the jonks of that kingdom, which cannot 
carry provisions for long voyages j besides, the northern parts 
of the South Seas are too high for them, and the trade-winds 
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always contraiy ajt east in tlie latitudes of Pem and Mexico. 
Tlie compass (n^'ucessaiy in such sorts of sailing by long sea) 
could not be Icbown to the Chinese in those ages j besides, tho 
language o^-'China consists all of monosyllables, whereas those 
of Mesicb and Peru have many. The- Indians knew nothing 
of. style, pen, ink, paper, or any manner of writing (so com- 
mon in the east), but reckoned the antiquity of time by strung 
beads, knots, and pebbles; they had neither bellows, saws, 
nor nails, though plenty of iron ore in the country ; but they 
knew not the way of separating, so long practised in the Old 
World, before their traditional passage out of it. 

Prom the western coasts of Africa the sailing is more easy, 
but then the natives are most Negroes, or much, blacker than 
the Americans, who have long ham, little or no beards, and are 
of an olive colour. 

But to come closer to the matter : the Americans had neither 
horse, nor our sort of cow, sheej), nor our barking dogs, nor 
knew the use of iron ; ^tis wonderful they should cany so 
many fierce and destructive creatures along with them, and 
leave the mild and useful ones behind ; but more wonderful 
they should exliaust the Old World of many species of animals, 
never found in it since (nor perhaps before) their generally 
believed transmigration. 'Twill be hard to make any man 
(moderately vers’d in the history of natm-e) confess that the 
Pacos, or Glama of Peru, or that the manati (a biped animal), 
or many other creatures peculiar to the West Indies, should 
travel from Asia (where they never were observ’d to exist) by, 
I know not what ways, into a strange world, and aU to support 
an old Jewish tradition. ’Tis unaccountable that the four- 
footed beast, commonly called the Ignavus, or sluggard (that 
lives most upon trees, and cannot march above forty or sixty 
yards in a day), should get into America from Asia, where no 
man ever saw it ; and that neither jacals nor musk deer (nimble 
vagabond creatures), nor rhinocerots, nor elephants, nor camels 
(itinerant animals) should ever slip over into tho New World 
by the same paths 'or ways that the others went, which have 
left none of their kind beliind them. 

But then suppose that America was stock’d some time or 
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otlior (in the days of Arthur) from Nomay, Tartary^ Ohinaj 
Laud of Jesse, or Africa ; yet, how came those myriads of 
people and new animals (perhaps strangers not only to the 
Old IVorld but to the New itself) into those immense countries 
south-west and south-east of America, discovered more lately 
by Ferdinando Quir, Van Diemen, Tasman, and others ? The 
Indian canoes could not transport them over such boysterous 
long seas; and the lands about the Straits of Magellan are 
so desalt that they could not afford such mighty colonies; 
neither can we fetch them fi-om the capes of Africa or Asia. 
I see no way at present to solve this new face of nature by old 
arguments fetch’d from eastern rubbish or rabbinical weeds, 
unless some new philosopher starts up with a fresh system ; in 
the mean time, let them all be aborigines. 

Some object that America, in former times, was join’d to 
Asia and Europe by large necks of land of easy passage, which 
which were afterwards broke off by earthquakes, storms, or 
inundations ; but this is begging of the question without any 
manner of proof : suppose the fact was so, yet it gives no 
tolerable account why the animals of the New World should 
differ in speofo- from those of- the Old ; and the Americans 
themselves may, with the same probability, afSrm that they 
planted Asia by these ways, seeing they were, equally, if not 
more populous, and excelling in morality and mechanick arts : 
for the first Spanish writers tell us they were amaz’d at the 
fineness and contrivances of the Indian works ; espeoially 
their artificers in golden and silver wares, their spinnings, and 
weavings, and joinery, etc., for which Benzo and Garcilasso 
de la Vega may be consulted. 

But we will give all the rope and scope imaginable to the 
Mosaick history of Adam’s calling all the animals together 
and naming them, and afterwards Noah’s taking every species 
of them into the ark to preserve them in the deluge ; yet their 
dispersion into America and the Ten’a AustraUs, by unknown 
passages, will scarce solve the difficulties in stocking the re- 
mote islands with men, and other living creatures, above one 
thousand leagues distant from any land ; as the Azores, Ber- 
mudas, the isles of the South Sea, etc., most of which abound 
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with, natives, quadrupeds, birds, and insects, different in specie 
from those of the next continents or Terra Finna. 

A learned writer urges, that the Americans could be of no 
long standing there, because the Mexicans and Peruvians 
could give no account of their being there above one thousand 
years before the Spanish invasion ; which is a very strong 
argument against himself, considering they had not the use of 
letters (which, methinks, they might have brought with them 
from the Old World), nor ciphers, nor any way of registering 
but by beads or stones. Besides, several European nations 
can give no account of themselves for the first four thousand 
years : what know we of Britain before Julius Ocesar ? or of 
Greece itself before the Trojan war ? . 

I am not ignorant that some late philosophers will have the 
new animals in America either to be generated equivocally 
there, or else to proceed from various mixtures of animals 
sent from hence ; but this hypothesis is of dangerous conse- 
quence even to our own history of the Old World, and may 
evert the Mosaick system here at home j for if there are equi- 
vocal generations (especially in tho most perfect kinds) or new 
species produced every day, what need of a settled uniform 
creation, and such a distinct number of every species of ani- 
mals in Paradise, or in hloalris ark ? But, besides, equivocal 
generations do not only tend to atheism, but are evidently 
exploded bj' demonstrative experiments : and as to promis- 
cuous generations (commonly call'd hebridous) between dis- 
tinct kinds, they con never propagate, as we see in mules, 
etc . ; and 'tis easily proved that there can be no propaga- 
tion of any new species, but that the number of creatures, 
as to their kinds, have abvays been the same from the be- 
ginning. 

As many difficulties lye against the Mosaick system, of con- 
fining all species of living terrestrial creatures within the 
Asiatick, or piimieval Paradise, and afterwards to Noah's ark; 
so more seem to arise against the propagation of all mankind 
out of one single male and female, unless all posterity, both 
blacks and whites, separated by vast seas, were all included 
actually in form within Adam and Eve. 
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with natives, quadi-upeds, birds, and insects, different in specie 
from those of the next continents or Tcn’a Firma. 

A learned writer urges, that the Americans could bo of no 
long standing there, because the Mexicans and Permdaus 
could give no account of their being there above one thousand 
j'ears before the Spanish invasion j which is a very strong 
argument against himself, considering they had not the use of 
Ictiors (whitdi, methinks, they might have brought with them 
from the Old World), nor ciphers, nor any way of registcriiig 
but by beads or sf.ones. IJcsidcs, se\'ci-al European nations 
can give no account of thoinsclvcs for the first four thousand 
years : what know we of Britain before Julius Caesar ? or of 
Greece itself before the Trojan war ? . 

I am not ignorant that some late jdiilosophors will have the 
now animals in America either to be gcncraiod cquivocallj’’ 
there, or else to 2n'occed frojn various mixtures of animals 
sent from hence j but this hypothesis is of dangerous consc- 
(juenco even to our own history of the Old World, and may 
overt the Jfosniek system here at home ; for if there are equi- 
vocal generations (cs’iccially in the most perfect kinds) or new 
sju’cies pi'oduei'd every day, what need of a settled uniform 
erention, and such a distinct number of every sjiccios of ani- 
mats in Paradise, or in Xoah's ark? But, besides, equivocal 
geuorafions do not only lend to atheism, but arc evidently 
exiiloded by demonstrative experiments : and as to proinis- 
euons gciicralion.s (commonly call’d heliridous) between dis- 
tinct. kinds, they can never propagat.o, ns wo see in mules, 
(.'tc. ; and ’tis easily jirovcd that there can ho no jiroiwga- 
fion of any new siiecics, but that tlio number of creatures, 
ns to their kinds, have always been the same from the hc- 
ginning. 

As many diflicultics lye against the Mosnick system, of con- 
fining all species of living terrestrial creatures within the 
Asialick, or in-inucval Paradise, and afterwards to Noah’s ark; 
so more seem to arise against the proiiagation of all mankind 
out of one single male and female, unless all posterity, both 
blacks and whites, separated by vast sons, wore all included 
actually in form within Adam and Evo. 
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Appendix III. 

DissoHatio Oritica cl-e horninibvs orbis nostri imoKs, specie et ortu 
avito infer so non differentibns qnam in audHorio r/ymnasii 
Hamb. adx). Yiii April, PraBside Jo. Alberto Fabricio, S8. 
Theol. B. Prof, Pnhl. et H. T. Gymnasii rcctoro Bqfcynrlet 
publico atitor respondons Yineontius Pnmpf Waniburgensis, 
A.D. 1721.* 

CHAPTER I. 

« 

Of the opinions and argnments of those who maintain that ovir world con- 
tains dilTorcnt species of men of diflerent origin. 

1. Those wFo iiay no attention to Moses, must necessarily hold 
one of throe opinions about the origin of mankind ; they must 
suppose that men have always been in existence from ctcr- 
nit}', or that they sprung out of the earth in many places at 
many times like mushrooms or blito, or that God has produced 
men hero and there in various places at various times. But 
those philo.sophorst who dream about the eternity of successive 
generations, whether emanating from or without God, are 
refuted by nature and reason ; for no succession or alteration 
can take place in that which is eternal ; for what a thing has 
boon from all eternity, that also ft must remain to all eternity. 

The eternity of mankind, like that also of the earth i.s 
refuted by the recant date of all history, and even by tradition, 
which in all nations goes no farther back than a few thousand 
years ; so that it is not only impious but foolish to believe the 
dreams of those who despise religion, but quarrel with each 
other, and refuse credit to Moses, who at so short an interval 
after the deluge taught to a populous nation things to which 
all mankind boro witness, and who assigns an origin to man- 
kind agreeably to his nature and the world at large, and worthy 
of the Creator. Some say that broods of men have often and 
in many places sprung out of the earth, like the mice in the 
Thebaid,J or that human bodies are produced like mushrooms 

^ Tliis is a reprint of the title page of the first edition. The translation 
is from the second edition of 1738. 

f A-ugiist. Stcuchus, lib. ix, De perenni philosopJiia, and Censorinus^ Dc die 
7iatali, c. iv. 

j* Died. Sic., lib. i, near the beginning. Bayoi*, Jll-uscum Sinic 2 tm, t. ii, 2>. 
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by tlic rain, or as Democritus says in Laotantins, viii, 7, that 
they hare been generated like irorms out of the ground, mth- 
out any maker, and according to no plan. Such opinions are 
sufiBciently refuted by the fact, that after so many thousand 
years no place can be shown in which this has occmTed, or 
where, setting aside man, the earth has produced dogs or any 
large animal, or any kind of cattle or wild beast. Many have 
demonstrated the incredibility of theories so contrary to na- 
tm'e, and so destitute of testimony as these things, which some 
have not only taught, but perhaps almost gone beyond honesty 
in inventing ; and especially the famous Sir Matthew Hale in 
his book on' the origin of mankind,* which has recently been 
translated from the English into our vernacular by H. S. 
Schmettan and the author himself, at the command of Frederick 
William, Elector of Braudenburgh. 

2. The opinion remains of those men, who think that God 
croated not one only, but man^ men, either at once, as the 
Emperor Julian tries to prove, or at intervals and according 
to circumstances. Let us hear Julian : — " Every man, whether 
he likes it or not, is bound by ties of relationship to every 
other. Whether, as some think, we are all descenda'nts from 
one pair, or whether we have been brought to light in some 
other way, as if the gods have produced us all at once, ■with 
the world itself from the beginning, not one male and one 
female, but many pairs at the same time. Those who could 
produce one pair, could with equal facility have produced many 
at the same time, for in the same way in which they made 

27S ; and Casp. Scliotte, Pliysica n^riosa, lib. vii, p. S43. According to Lac- 
tantius, vii, 4, tbe Stoics thongbt " that men were generated in every coun- 
try, in the fields, like mushrooms.” Comp. Lipsius, Physiologia Stoica, lib. 
iii, c. 3. On the stoiy of the inhabitants of Guyana in South America, see 
il/cm. do Tree., 1723, p. 454. Some find no dilBouityin believing that men 
may be generated by art; but this dream of Paracelsus has been erploded 
by Kirchcr, t. ii, fiTimdiis sl’htcrr., p. 279. 

^ The German title of this book ie Der erste anfang odor das vrspningJicJie 
licrhommcn dcs vicnschlichcn gcschlecTits, Colonize ad Spream, foL 16S3, and 
8vo, Uratislav, 1GS5. Cardan also, Pe EubtilitaiCy lib. ir, maintains, that 
man may spring from dung like small animals, against which view see J. C. 
Scaligcr, JDc S^diiilxiatc contra Cardan, Prcrcit., 193, p. 637. Besides Cardan, 
see A. Casalpinus, lib. v. Qaaot. peripat,, c. 1. On the ancient nations, 
comp. Traitc ac I’opimon, t. ii, p. 174. Slany opinions about the origin of 
mankind seem to come to this; see them in Censorinus, loe. city c. iv, p. 26; 
and Buddccus, Sist, Ecclcs, V. T. P. 1, p. 77. 
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one pair, tliey miglit Lave made many. And any one will Lc 
more readily of this opinion, who takes the pains to observe 
the variety of manners and laws ; and still more if he considers 
that report of the gods, which is of greater and more cogent 
authority, and which has been handed down by the old thenrgic 
administrators of the sacred rites.” 

So keen was the hatred of Jnban to Christianity, that with- 
out any reason of any weight he prefers the testimony of the 
oracles which were said by some philosophers to be Chaldean, 
and were included amongst the int^ahle. things, but were not 
held in high esteem by the Gentiles, to the authority of the 
Mosaic widtings, which are much older, and depend upon very 
.different arguments and evidence. How weak it is to con- 
clude, from an observation of the diversity of men^s manners 
and laws, that they could not be descended from one parent, 
but must have had many. Not to bring here too many in- 
stances to disprove the arguments of Julian, lot me point out 
how different at once were the habits of the brothers Cain and 
Abel, and under what very different laws the other sons of 
Noah and Ham hved, or the sons of Isaac, Esau and Jacob. 
Let us, however, listen to tins tradition of the theurgi, which 
Julian is so glad to prefer to the Mosaic history. 

" At the time when Jupiter arranged all things, drops of holy ‘ 
blood fell on the ground, from which sprung mankind. Thus, 
then, we are all mutually related to each other, whether we all 
spring from one male and one female, a single pair in fact of 
mankind ; or whether there were many, and we come from 
many, as the gods witness, and we may easily believe from the 
testimony of things themselves — at all events we all derive our 
origin from the gods.* I will show more clearly in another 
place that natm’e and facts go to prove that a number of men 
sprung into being at once. In this place it will be snfScient 
to observe so much ; if we were sprung from one pair only, 
laws would not have been so various and contradictory, nor 
could the whole earth have been replenished by one pair, 
even if women produced several children at a birth as we see 


* Fragjnenia, p. 181, Openwi. 
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pigs do. For it is tlie case universally, that with the con- 
currence of the gods, in the same way as some say a single 
pair, a number of human beings sprung suddenly into ex- 
istence, and were set down as the creation of the gods, who 
manufactured them after they had received their souls from 
the Demiurgus for ever.^’ 

I do not remember that Julian fulfilled his promise of ad- 
vancing further proofs on this point, at least in his extant 
writings. As to the argument which he brings here, taken 
from the idea, that the whole earth could not be replenished 
by the ofispring of one pair, it seems very weak to any one 
who recoUeots the longevity of the first men, and knows what 
a marvellous and almost incredible multitude may in the space 
of a few centuries only be produced by a very moderate pro- 
lificacy. Besides, let any one consider the monuments of his- 
tory, and the migrations of liations, and the countries which 
have been occupied sometimes by one and sometimes by ano- 
ther, and at last after the lapse of time found full of inhabi- 
tants. Moreover, we know that many countries and many 
large islands are oven now destitute of inhabitants, whereas 
this would at no time or anywhere be the case, if God the 
.Creator had simultaneously created and located men as denizens 
of every place and every region. 

3. In the recollection of our grandfathers Isaac Peyrere 
dared to bring on the scene his Frce-Adamitce.* In a book of 
two parts printed in the year 1655, he attempted by many ar- 
guments perverted from Scripture to prove a thing which had 
never been heard of before, and which seemed incredible to 


*= Comp. J. T. Scliudt, Jewish TFowdcrs, p, 539; Vhsch. Nadir. ^ 1703, p. 
825 ; 1704, p. 584. The opinion of Op^n that one man wau made in the 
image of God and another ii'om the slime of the earth, is considered by Huet 
in his notes to Oiigen, p. 63, to point to the opinion of the Pne-Adamites. 
But Origen seems to me to distingnish the body from the mind, considerintr 
the hitter to be the first created, see Origeniana, p. 93. Bat lately (1732), a 
book has been published in London in English, under the title Oa-Adamitce, or 
an essay to prove the two following ijarodoses: viz., 1. That there were other 
men created at the same time with Adam; 2. That the Angels did not fall. 
See Tiihingisches Gelerht, Journal, t. i, a. 1734, p. 114. The author of the 
book Qosri, p. i, s. 61, mentions'a similar opinion, and so does H^imonides in 
March Nchiichim, but disapprovingly. So that Peyrere was wrong in daim- 
ing the suppoit of the Jews. See the whole system of prse-Adamitism in a 
narmw compass, by Jiuieux, Sisl. erUique dcs dogmes, P. i, c. 25. 
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almost every Jew and Ctristianj out of tlie many who, during 
the lapse of two or tliree thousand years, had consulted the 
sacred writings, and which was not only opposed to them, hut 
received no colour of support from any argument or any re- 
liable monuments of historical record. He himself wanted to 
put as a worthy and convenient title to his book, according to 
Claudius Sari-avius, Epist.', p. 74, the dream of a Gascon noble- 
man. Finally, whether voluntarily and sincerely, or, as others 
say, nnder compulsion, but at all events publiclj’’, ho recanted 
and abjured his book in his letter to Philotimus, published at 
Paris in 4 to, IGoS; and reprinted the same year at^Frankfort. 

The wi-iters who have not onl}’’ exploded this dream, but 
put it down by solid arguments and logic, if I may bo allowed 
to take this opportunity of supploinenting and correcting the 
list given bj' Lipenins in his Bihllolhcca Theohijica, are the 
following. Amongst our own people, the famous theologians, 
J. Conrad' Danhauer, in his book called Tra-Adamiia IJiis, 
or iho F<dik of Primcevnl j\fen ercaiocl hofore Adam, cxjiloded, 
Svo, Argentor., IGoG. Jo. hliciml on the monstrously foul 
opinions about pr<c-Adamitcs,4to, Stettin, 165G. Mich. Cobab, 
in his disputation on Homans, cap. v, against the praj-Adam- 
itos, 4to, Bostock, 1G5C. J. H. Ursinus, on the Now Prome- 
theus, bound again in the fonn of the pra;-Adamitcs, 12mo, 
Francof., 1 GoG. Sam. Scholwig, Eisscriaiion on ilic Frte- 
Adaniitee, Ito, Hclmst,, IG-oG, 12rao, Amst., 1G5G, and 
12ino, Ultraject., IG-jG. Barth. Goldbach, in his oration de- 
livered at Eegioinontanum, and in a dissertation which was 
read in 1G82, Mich. Hoynov being the respondent, on the 
question whether there were other men before Adam. H. 
Christoph. Engclko in his examination of the new excrescence 
of prae-Adamitism, which, under the presidency of J. Fecht, 
B.D., ho delivered at Bostock., 4to, ,1CD8 and 1707. D. 
Ah. Calovius, Si/nimn., t. iii, p. 10-1-9-1074. J. A. Quenstadius, 
t. i, p. 513-51G; Zach. Grapius, fascio. conirovers. exotic., loc. 
V, error. 2, and thcologin rccens controversa continuata, cap. iv, 
qu. 1, p. 100. J. Hulsemann, Ojip. postlium., p. 1155. Jo. 
hliillcr, Atlicisvntf: demctnn, p. 171. Jo.' Lassen, ih. append., 
qu. 1. Frid. Bcehinann, TlicoJog. jyoleniic. loc. enntrovers., C, 
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etc. Com'. Dieterio. Antigidtai. BM., t. i, p. 76. A. Caroli^ 
Me}}iorabil%a StseuU, xviii> t. ii, p. 122. Joach. Hildebrand, 
Theolog-im dogmatiecB, p. 152. Ban. Hm-tnacc, Continuat. liiat. 
Gcdos. MicmlimuB, p. 2136. Hie. Bidemann, in Syntagma 
iheologicum, Host., 4to, 1659, and Jol. Ed. Tiemonn, of Schse- 
ningj in Peiiias dies. st^ndU Velthemiani, cum 'p‘<sf. J. A. 
Schnidii, 4to, Eelmsfc., 1716. 

Of tliQ Beformers, Ant. Hnlse, Non ens prcBadamiUeim, 
Liigd. Bat., 12mo, 1656. Sam. Mai-ea, Refutatio fabulco p-CB- 
adamitim, dto, Groning., 1656. Gregor. Stannarius, FaeoiciiJus 
dtsp., Gasael, 1665. Disp. contra p-eBadamiias, 'p. IIB. Guil. 
Salden, Otia diolaa, Kb. i, exorc. v. F. Spnnbeim, fil., JDiss. 
do atatu iuatituto frimi-homiuU, opp., tom.iii, p. 1248 j MattE, 
Hale, On tlio priniUivc origination of manfdnd, p. 666. Is. 
VoasiuSj Bo i.ix intetp-oUhna, p. 281. Joanea Pyth., Respongio 
exeiaaiiea ckZ traetalum, etU UlttUia preo-adamito}, 12iao, Lugd. 
Bab., 1656. Franc-Turrotiu, InatUut. tlmlogiea' eleiichtteo}, 
t. ij p. 508. J. H. Heidegger, Siat. Patriardt.j p. 1, ex$ro, 
iv Trane. Burmann, Synopsis Thcohg., t. i, p. 814. 

Neitliei' oai' people nor the reformers can claim Panl Felgen* 
baiir, Bor prilfuwj vher das Laldniselu} hucli prai>Adamitee, 
12mo, Amst., 1659. 

Finally, among the society of the Bomon oharoh, Busobhis 
RomanuSi or Philip le Prieui-, Animadversiones in Uhnm do 
Pr<8-ad£M)W<iV, 12mo, Poris, 1666, 8to, 1658. Jerome Bignon, 
Ismael Bullialde, and Jo. Loonoy, in letters subjoined to the 
book of J. H. Ui'sin, above mentioned. HatoJis Alexander, 
Hist. EcoUs. Yot. Test., t. i, <Ks8. iii, p. 57-66 j Eicbai'd Simon, 
Episiohs selecta, OaU., editw, t. ii, epist. i, iii,iv. J. B.' Morin, 
Aatrologus OaU., 1. ii, c. 85 ; and Matt. Petidier, Biss, histo- 
■riao-ci'itie, in 8. Script., 4to, Poris, 1699, p. 120. 

Those who want to know more of Peyrere himself, may con- 
sult, besides the Simon I was jnst pi-aising. Will. Patin, t, i, 
epist., p. 454. Bayle's Lexicon, -the fourth and much enlarged 
edition, ai-t. Pereirs. D. Theoph. Spizel^ Infdtx IHsrat., p. 827. 
T. Green, in notes, to D. O. Straoch, Biss, do epoe/to mwidi 
eondiii, t. ii, faSds oxen., p. 8 ; and Tho. Bang, Cakm orionks, 
p. 184. •, ' ' . . • \ 
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4. Lastly, I must say sometliing of those who — influenced 
by tho varying forms of man and the different aiipcarance of 
his body, or arguing from tho distance of countries which 
could have no intercourse in early times on account of the 
vast expanse of the ocean, — deny it to bo possible that all are 
doiived from one common parent, but ciiher believe, with the 
Negroes,* that at least two kinds of men were at first created 
byGodj or with Theophrastus l’aracelsus,t that, in the be- 
ginning, two Adams were made out of the earth by God, — an 
Asiatic and an American one. I say nothing of tho other 
beings, who seem rather genii than men, whom tho same Pa- 
racelsus,} and after him tho Count do Gabalis, make mention 
of, and of whom, according to him, the P^'gmics or Kobolds, 
!ind Gnomes, arc located in the bowels of the earth, the 
Nymphs and Undines in the waters, and the vSyliihs and Melu- 
sinm in the air, and the Vulcans and Salamanders in tho fli-e. 
Giordano ]3rnno,§ of Nola, lib. vii. Be Vnicemo el imiiicu.ii>, 
etc., p. G22, says, “ It is said in the prophecies, and is a com- 
mon-place of tho Jews, that all mccs of men tiro to bo traced 
to one first father, or to three, as wo learn from tho Hebrew 
records (he rcfor.s to tho apocryphal Hsdras, lib. 4, c. vi, p. 49, 
which, however, has a vciy difl'eront moaning wlien attentively 
examined, and is opposed to Brnno||), of which .some trace 


"Wni. Tiosm:ni.ro;/«tic /o Gwnico.ctc.xvioli., !>. HO. "TIioKcgroosbolicvo 
Hull Gixl ciu jitod in the boiyinninfr blnck inon hh well ns wliilo inoii to people 
llio lo^ellu'r . , . , llicy kh.v Ibat God liannpf ciuntod Uicso two spc*cV‘S 
<>r won. oHorod tliein <wo pruHoiits, iminely, the pot»st>3sion of gold, or tho 
Icnowlodgo of rending and wnling; nnd ns God gave tho choice to ilio 
Iduoks, t!u\v clio'^u gold, and loll llio knowledge of letters to (lio whites; 
Gnd granted llicir rerpiest, hnt wns irritated iitllie greediness they showed 
for the gold, and decreed at Uio pnino lime that tlie whiles should have 
perpetual dominion over them, and tliiit they should always be their slaves/* 
t 'J’h. raracelHUP. DephiJof. OrcuJUt. lib. i, c. 1, 1. x, cd. Fmneof., IGOIl, 
dlo. ; Cojiringius, JJc medinnn hcrmclieo, p. 310. 

J I’avacelsmi, htU'r Philosophitv dr A’l/wpltis, etc.; Dc homunculis, t. ix; 
Gidb. Voet, Vhs. p, 73S; W. Saldcn, Otiu Thcotog,, p. G5; Jo. Hor- 

iiinig, ChUt mediett, i). 101 ; On the IVIarburg Nymph, Tr«fisc?*-nta‘r. 

§ Comp. Houjxiinin, .flrhr p7n7o;5oj»/i., xi, p. 70S, S20. 

II The words of the psendo-K-dMin ni-e : **And then thou didst preserve 
o souls, one of which thou callcdst Jlenoch (a mistake lor Behemoth), and 
the mime of tho second Leviathan. But on tho sixth day thou didst com- 
mand the earth to bring forth before tboo cattle and beasts, and reptiles; 
and besides these, A<lain, whom thou didst make the ruler over all the things 
thou hadst made, and Irom whom wo are all descended, tlio people whom 
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tlio only superior kindj tliat of ihe Jews, to one pi-otoplnsf, 
and the other nations to the two first, who were created two 
diij’s before. The traditions of the lately discovered Chinese 
reckon three protoplasts, of different names, twenty thousand 
years ago.* No one of sound judgment can refer the Ethio- 
pian racei" to that' protoplast. Jnst in the same way the earth 
produces all kinds of animals, J as appears from inaccessible 
islands ; nor was there only one wolf, lion, or bull, from whom 
all lions, wolves, and cattle are sprung, and transported to all 
islands, but in every part the earth, from tho beg^’nning, has 
yielded all things. Then it came to pass that some remained 
in some places, and wci-e desti-oyed in others ; as in England 
wolves and fo:ms .and bears, in the progress of cultivation, and 
in some other islands men, on account of the force of more 
powerful wild beasts, or through want of nourishment.” 

Thus also the same author, lib. i. Oil, the Monad 2!Tninhers and 
Figure.^ ".The regions of the heavens are three, of tho air, 
throe, of the water three : the earth is divided into three parts j 
and when mother earth first pi’oduoed the animals, the three 
races Lad three progenitors, — Enoch, Leviathan, and Adam 
the third, according to the creed of the greatest portion of 
the Jews, ft-om whom alone were descended the sacred race.” 

And lib. vii, p. 620, “Add, also, when the deluge shall 
sweep all these away, parent nature vvill produce, without the 
process of copulation, perfect animal forms. For tho species 


tliou hast cliORcn/* Ae to tlio Jcwieli story about tbo cnormouB beasts, 
liebemolli oiul Leviathan, of •which a Tcsti^ appears in the Ta^um Jona- 
than to Genesis i, 21, and in the eccond Tar^iun to Esther, iiT, 7, it has 
boon repeated by ninny trom tho Talmudic ta*a(Utions in the Bava &o<7ivo, c. 
5 j but the Josrg never oven dreamt for a inomont tliat it had nnj'thing to 
do u-ith manldnd.or nnythinff they were connected -with. Perhaps the whole 
}iassag‘o about Behemoth and Leviathan has been interpolated in the fourth 
book of Esdras by a more recent hand, for it is altogether -wanting in the 
Anibic vovsion. 

*'* It has been sho-ivn by Isaac Jafjuelot, Biss, sur Vexisience deDicu^ p.257, 
not to mention any others, that this antiquity of the Chinese (like that of 
the Egyiitians and other nations), so much beyond our traditions, is a false 
and unfounded boast. 

+ On the Ethiopians, sec below, c. iv, 

j This not true of the larger animals, that they appear everywhere spon- 
taneously ; nor is it proved that they may not formerly have been trans- 
ported into tlio island where they arc found, though these may now hare 
no human beings in them. 

§ Dc i»io?mdc iiumci'o ctfgxu-fj, p. 30. 
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of men avo of many colours ; and tlie black race of the EtWo- 
jiiaus, and tlio yellow offspring' of America, and tlie watery 
race wliicli lives hidden in the caves of Neptune, and the Pyg- 
mies, inhabitants of the veins of the earth, who pass their 
time shut up in the hills, and the keepers of the mines, and 
the gigantic monsters of the south, tell no tale of one and 
the same descent, or that all arc sprung from tho generative 
force of one first parent. Eveiy island ovcrywhorc can give 
a beginning to things, although the same form is not cvoiy- 
wliero preserved tho same, for one species flouiishes in one 
place, and one in another.” 

5. In tho miscellanies of Leibnitz, which wore lately pub- 
lished under tho title of Olia Ilavovcrana, by J. E. Poll, it is 
mcntioticd (p. 158), that a division of men into five species, 
or races, by a celebrated traveller, was sent to the Abbe de la 
Cliambre, and was published in French, without the name of 
tho author, in the Jonnial ilcn Snvuns for April, 1 G8 J'.* " Tho 
first contains the men of Europe, except part of J^usco^’ 3 ^ 
To these I add tho African coast, from tho Nile to tho columns 
of Hcrcuk's, the empires of Turkey-, Persia, the Mogul, Grol- 
condii, Yisajnir, !Maldivia, part of the regions of Arakan, Pegu, 
Siam, Sumatra, I’aiilam, Borneo. It cannot, indeed, bo deijied, 
that the Indians ditfer a good deal from us, but not sufficiently 
.so ns to make them a diliercnt species. Tho second species 
is that of the Africans : large lips, noso turned up and flat, 
in some very few instances moderately sized lips, and aquiline 
nose. Blacknc.ss, not from tho sun, but congenital; because 
those who go to a foreign country retain it, unless they form 
mixed mnrriagc.s. Smooth, polished, soft, and as it were oily 
skin, except in the places where tho sun has as it Were 
scorched them. Beards of scarce three or four hairs ; the hair of 
tho head like wool, or of those dogs called sheep-dogs. Teeth 
whiter than ivory ; tongue of a coral redness. Tho third 
species ocpujiy part of tho kingdoms of Arakan, Siam, Su- 

' P. US, C(I. Amst. I say notMu^ of tlio iiassngo in tlio jouinnl of tlio 
liaron do I.t. Iloutan in North America, t. i, opist. S-t, p. Ml. Nonv. de la 
Itcp. dcs Jic/I., 1703, p. 83, and tho jmswor of Jacob IJern.'U'd. Stuck, on 
ArnaTi’s I'cripin.s of 1/ic Ilcd Uca, p. 105, uicntious whilc-sidnncd, ilat-uoscd, 
stunted, and broad tuon, etc. 
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matra^ Boraoo, the Philippine or Manilla Islands, Japan, Pogti, 
Tonldn, Cocliin-Ghina, China, Chinese Tartaiy, the Ganges, 
and Muscovy, Usbek, Turkistan, Zagatay, part of the ilus- 
covite empire, European Tartary, and the Turcomans rrho 
dwell towards the Euphrates and Aleppo. All these are white 
in colour, with large shoulders, flat face, small nose, eyes small 
and pig-like, and few hairs in the heard. The fourth species 
are the Lapps. These are Kttle dwarfs with thick legs, large 
shoulders, short neck, face savage, like bears. The fifth are 
the Americans, nearly olive in colour, and the face very dif- 
ferent from ours in its crested appearance.* Tlie CafiTi-es at 
the Cape of Good Hope arc very different from other men ; 
lean, di^*, small, ngly, active, devourers of raw meat and 
corpses, so as even to string the intestines of animals' round 
their necks, in order to enjoy those delicacies at pleasure. 
They even drink sea-water, if there is no other. Their lan- 
guage is so peculiar that no European can possibly loam it, 
and the Dutch say it is like the clucking of the turkey.” 

It was this passage which the illustrious Leibnitz no doubt 
referred to when, in the same Miscellanies, p. 37, he makes 
mention of a division of thiSjdnd, but at the same time acutely 
says that there is nothing in it to prevent all these men, 
although difiering in form, from having sprung from one root 
and origin, “ I recoUeot reading somewhere, though I cannot 
find the passage, that a certain traveller had divided man into 
certain tribes, I'aces, or classes. He made one special race of 
the Lapps and Samoidos, another of the Chinese and their 
neighbours, another of the CaflS-es or Hottentots. In America, 
again, there is a marvellous difference between the Galibs or 
Caribs, who are very bravo and spirited, and those of Paraguay, 
who seem to be infants, or in pupilage all their lives. That, 
however, is no reason why all the men who inhabit the earth 
should not bo of the same race, which has been altered bj’- 
different climates, as we see that beasts and plants change 
their nature, and improve or degenerate.” 

* The EknU of a Iforth American is described in Afrmoircs de V Academic 
des Sciences, 1722, p. Wo, and Joiinml dcs SaxK, 172G, p. 497. As to tbeir 
common origin, see J. 'NVoodward, Letter on the Origin of the Americans in 
Jiew JITcinoirs of Litt., t. iv, p. 315. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Concerning tliotio tilings whicli havo boon fnlaoly related abont tbc form 
of men, ^’hicb seems as if they ought to be considered as fables, and also of 
Ihoso bom from demons, and of tiger men and syrons, and other incredible 
stoiics. 

1 . In order to junlcc my ti’ain of argument more clear, I 
shall obsoixo that the objections wliicli are brought against tbo 
common descent of man from Adam, deduced from bis external 
form, ai-e of four kinds, and tliercfore ought to bo distinguished 
and ■rinswored scpai-atcly. Some are fabulous and falsifications, 
which I shall treat of in the present chapter ; others arc true, 
but either havo nothing to do with men, or arc monstrosities, 
and at variance with (bo ordinary routine of nature, and yet 
ca7inot form an}' objoctioji to onr common descent from Adam ; 
of whicli in tlio succeeding chaptc)'. Others rest upon the 
smaller or great or difibvonccs to be found in tho stature, or 
the colour, or the appearance of human bodies ; wliich, liow- 
ovor, ought rather to bo refeiTod to climate anil diet, than to 
dillcrcnt origins from difl'oront protojfiasts ; of which in the 
fouvlli chapter. Others tinallj- spring from tho manners and 
institutions of mankind, ns I will show in the fifth chnptci'. 

2 . rir.st of all I shall .spe-ak of flic Blcmyrc, a baibarous 
people of Africa as they say, who accoi-ding to -Mela, lib. i, c. 
S j Pliny, lib. 5 , c. S. and Solinns, c. 4 t, have no heads, tlioir 
eyes and mouths being located in the breast, about whom the 
■sermon to tho brothers in tho desert, which is attributed to S. 
Augustine, says ; " Xow, when I was Bishop of Hippo, I 
joiu'ncycd with other sen-ants o<‘ Christ into Ethiopia, in order 
to preach tlici’o the Holy Gospel of Christ,* and there we saw 
many women and men who liad jjo licnds, but groat 03-08 
located in the breast, and in tlioir other members lilcc our- 
selves. And we saw in the lower parts of Ethiopia men with 
onl3* one 03-0 and that in tho forehead, whose priests avoided 
all intercourse with men, etc.’' But tho real Augustine in Tho 
cHji of God, lib. xvi, c. 8, docs not say that be saw them him- 
self, but 01113- says that they wore mentioned in Gentile his- 
tories and were depicted at Carthago in mosaics, in a passage 
where he also mentions other fabulous kinds of men. Thomas 
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tie Pincdo, ad Step, ilyz.j p. 109, sa3-s: This puerile fanej- 
about the BJemj'tc our fnend Don Jos. Ant. Gonzalo do Salas 
trios m'tli all his iniglit to prove to he true in his learned illus- 
trations of ilola, lib. i, c. 8, tnitten in Spanish ; and even the 
inetamoqjhosis of men into rvolves on Mela, lib. ii, c. 1 ; nor was 
I ever able to tear him away from these absurdities, so that the 
learned should not laugh at him. As for myself I never could 
help laughing when he talked of paradoxes of this kind in his 
jUunenm.” Vopiscus in Probiis, c. 17. “ He also subdued the 

Blomj’ce, from whom he sent captives to Romo, who showed 
their marvellous appearance to the wondering populace of 
Eomc.^' He does not, however, sa3' what the Romans saw to 
bo astonished at, and some sa3' that when they are said to 
have no head, it is meant that they were without sense or in- 
tolligouce, as Harduin observes on Pliny, t. i, p. 549, or that 
on account of their shoil/ neck and high shoulders they seemed 
to have no head.* 

3. As to the .Hisicastas or Nisitae, who were said to have 
thi'oe or four e3’'es, and to inhabit the same Africa close to the 
maritime Ethiopians, we know from Pliny, vi, 30, that this was 
said of them, “ not because they were really so, but because 
the3' shoot their arrows with marvellous accuracy;” or as 
Solinus, 0. 30, says, “ because they see very well, and direct 
their arrows most accurately.” So also, when in the same 
passage Plinj’ sa3's, " that the King of the Blacks had but one 
03-0 in his forehead,” we may suspect this idea arose from the 
fact that people had seen the forehead of the black man shining 
with a precious stone. And the fact shows that a similar ex- 
planation ma3' bo given of those people without a neck whose 
C3'cs were in their shouldere, whom Augustine saw in mosaic 
at Carthago. As to the Cyclopes with one eye in their fore- 
head, and the Arimaspi, fonnei-ly celebrated in song by Aristeas 
of Procone, and who are spoken of by Horodotus,t Strabo, 


’ Sdd J. r. Lafitcau, .Vwio-s tics Savvages, t. i, p. G3, 67 ; t. iii. p. 1!) : aa<l 
comp. 51. I'lappi. Hist. iUctlica tie AcepJialisr Argoatin., 4to, 1607, and 5'oac. 
lity). dcs LettreSf 1687, p. 1064. 

t Herod., iv, “ for the ScytUans call one arimo, and tlie eye, spoa ; comp. 
Potr. Petit, He^AntUropgpliagis, c. rii, p. 291. 
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and otliers, wlien tliey speak of the Scythians^ Adam Brem 
places them in the extreme north ; which J. Scheffer, in his 
Lwpponia*, c. xvii, p. 209, thinks is done because among the 
Lapps, who are clothed all over in shins, no open spot can be 
detected except the hole in the blanlcet through which they 
look, all the rest being hairiness. Mnretus, however, xii, 8, 
Yar. lect., thinks they were called one-ayed or Aiimaspi, be- 
cause they shut one eye in taking aim. 

4. The Panotii were so called as if they were aU ears j by 
Strabo enoiolcoitoi, as if they slept wrapped up in their ears ; 
by Tzezes for the same reason otoclviioi. On them see Isi- 
dorus, xi, 3, Etymolog. Salmasius, p. 219 b. on Solinus. 
Happel., Belat. cur., t. 4, p. 68, and Eabanns Maurus, lib. vii, 
De universo, c. vii,' Op. t, i. p. 122, who says : “ They say that 
the Panotii in Scythia have ears of such enormous magnitude 
that they cover the whole body.’' So also the Panesii in Pliny, 
iv, 13, and Sdenus, c. 13. To these add what is said in the 
Oeographia Niibensts, Glimai. vi, p. 9, — "The inhabitants of 
the land of Magog are all very short in stature, so much so 
that the men do not exceed the measure of three palms, and 
likewise the women, and they are aU covered with an enor- 
mous quantity of wool, and have large pendulous ears.” ' By 
the inhabitants of the land of Magog, Olaf Rudbeck is con- 
vinced {^Ailantica, P, iii, c. 10) that the Laplanders are meant, 
and the small statui-e spoken of exactly answers to that of the 
Lapps, although perhaps it has been reduced below the exact 
truth ; and also the hairy or downy body, that is, being 
covered with skins, as a protection against the cold.-f 


* Comp. Dooier ad Herat., lib. 1, Od. iv, 7, t. i, p. 90. On the Lappa, oon- 
Bult Happel, JKolaf. Cttrios., t. ii, p. 81. Be7erlmcfc on the word oculus, p. 
38 b. Herod., iii, 116, oonsidora thia atory of the one-eyed nation of Arimaa- 
phma as a fable. 

+ Esau was hairy aU over, Gen. nv, 25. See Scheuohzer, Pliysiea Sacra, 
tab. Ivwi v- Haimo also speahs of wild men, with sldns like wild be,asts ; 
and in other place of women with hairy bodies. So Orion, with his sword, 
was thick set with hair all over, according to J. O. Oapaoci, AnUgtiit. 
Neap., 0 . XV, p. 126. Thesauri Italics, t. ix, p. 11. Here, too, must be ar- 
ranged what Herodotus (iv, 105) says about the Nervi, a people of Scythia 
(&om whom STerva in Lithuania derived its name, according to PhiUp lie- 
lauothon), that the men every year became wolves, and afterwards returned to 
the form and appearance of men, — the fiust being that in winter time they 
were clad in wolves’ skins. On satyrs, and the fictitious tailed nations. 
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As to tho earsj what does J. Esberg Bndbeok say in his 
Viss. do Fygmenis, published at Upsal, five, 1783. '‘It is 
quite clear that they have cars exactly like other menj and 
the reason why people ascribe to them such long ones is 
that the Lapps in winter time wear cloaks, on eadi side of 
which long flaps hang down. Some also di"aw a Lapland hood, 
lajjpmitdd, over the head, and by withdx-awing their anus 
make the sleeves pendulous ; these have been supposed to be 
ears partly through ignorance, and partly as a joke.” The ac- 
companj-ing engraving borrowed from Rudbeck shows this 
very clearly. 

5. In Mela, iii, 6 ; Pliny, iv, 13 ; and Solinus, c. xix, islands 
are mentioned, in which men are bom who are called horsc- 
fooh'tl; not, as wo may presame, bocanso they have horses’ 
feet, but on account of their rapidity in mnning. Augustine, 
Be civil. Dei, xvi, 8, says, — “ They also toll of a nation w’ho 
have all their legs in their feet, and no joint in their knees, 
and are of wonderful quickness of foot j they are called shade- 
footed, because, when they lie on their bocks in the heat, they 
protect themselves with the shadow of their feet.''* 

6. It would be tedious to speak of other fabulous nations 
of men whose feet are on the back of theh- legs, or who have 
but one eye, and large feet like those of geese, or protect them- 
selves from the heat by the shade of their feet, or the Astomi, 
who have no 'mouth and hvo entirely by smell, ; and others 
who are mentioned by Pliny, vii, 2. Grellius, is, 4. Solinus, c. 
52. Isid. of Spain, Originoa, xi, 2. B. Mautus, Be wiiverso, lib. 
vii, e. 7 ; about all of whom Augustinef justly observes. 


sec Is. Sclioock, Prof. Frankf. on the Oder, Pftysicttm, lib. 1, c. v 

and vi, 4to, Frankf. ad. Oder, 1G80. PausanioB, in -diWeis, p. B5, describes 
the inhabitants of the Satyro) islands as red-liaired^ a7id wWt totZs on their 
h(^iinds, not miicA smaller horses,' But Jjafltea'u has shown the n rigip 
of these mistakes, Maurs des Sauvagc8AmM,caviis, t. i, p. 31. “The Caribs, 
and the other American savages, are genoraJJy covered with the skins of 
mid beasts, whoso feet they let hang down behind, and the toil on their backs. 
The Caribs and the tribes of tho continent roco themselves, that is to say, 
point fchemsdves red ; the former have their skins reddish, which is in part 
the effect of climate." The cose of the hairy man bom in Brazil, from a 
baboon or large ape and a woman, is quite different. Comp. Gcmelli Carreri, 
Voyage autour dv, monde, t. iii, p. 163. 

* Ctesios on Haipocrotion, about the skodc-/oofcd; Megasthenes on Strabo, 
lib. ii, c. 70, + Loe. cii. 
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lous ; ilitit tlie people of Leucomoria pass tlie wiutgr in a state 
of death, and recover their lives ndth the breath of spring, 
since, n-hen the facts are ascertained, they refer only to a change 
in the customs of the inhabitants. Then men with hairy bodies 
and a kind of dogs’ faces, are not less idle than the inventions 
of the ancients, who located in the same regions nations with 
horses’ feet, and others whose ears enveloped, their whole bodies 
— in other respects naked, for the history of these' things gene- 
rally ends in prodigies and false reports. Some of them, how- 
ever, I would not altogether deny/whioh rest upon better tes- 
timony j such as headless men whose feces are in their breast, 
for either these may exist, or may appear to be so, from the 
shortness of their necks and their high shoulders, as I know 
that nature often goes veiy much astray in some places tJmough 
excessive heat, and in others through the extremes of cold.” 

7. I regret that I have not yet received the first volume of 
the academical dissertations of the most noble Hyacinth Grimmi, 
Neapolitan^ jurisconsult, founder of the Ruscian Society of 
Virtuosos, printed at Naples in 4to, 1714, For as I learn 
from the Diar. Yenet., t. xx, pp. 154-64, there are two disser- 
tations in it, one about fabulous men, and the other about 
fabulous animals,* or a fabulous generation of animate things 
from inanimate objects. The dissertation about the fabulous 
men is divided into three parts; in the first chapter of the 
first part he lays down that the race of man is one ; in the 
second he explodes the fictitious men of Paracelsus and T. J. 

' Burrhi, about whom you may consult if you like Bayle’s 
Lexicon, art. Borri, c, 3, is about the fictitious men said to be 
produced by chemistiy, or after the manner of plants. There 
is also a treatise of A, 0. Gakenholz, published at Helmstadt 
in 1710, about the imitation of the machine of the human 
body by some supematm’al art ; c. iv, is about the men fabled 
to be bom out <3? the ground ; c. v, about monstrous men men- 
tioned in fables. In c. i, s. 2 of the second part, he discourses 
about the giants and their origin, etc. j c. iii, about the giants 
mentioned in the book of the pseudo-Enoch; o. iv, about the 

* On these in the same joTpmal, GiormiXe de” Utteraii SltaKa, t. xsi, p. 
176 J on the other imtinge of H. Gimmi, see Gel. seif., 1725, p. 186. 

C 0 2 
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upper and under demons j and c. v, about the post-diluvian 
giants. Lastly, in the third part, c. i, is about the Centaurs ; 
0 . ii, about the Satyi’s j c. iii, the Cynocephah, and other men 
who are said to have shaggy and hairy hides j o. iv, on the 
Tritons, Sirens, and fabulous water-men; c. v, on the fabu- 
lous men of the poets. Finally (c. vi) he asserts that there 
are demons who are given out as men of revolting shape, and 
speaks of the transformation of men into wolves. 

8. But we cannot allow that evil spirits have such power as 
to bo able to turn men into wolves, bears, or other beasts ; and 
in the same way wo must set down as fables what is reported 
contrary to the laws of nature by Delrio* and others about 
demons and their monstrous offspring, or about children 
changed by the demons, or the change of sex by their aid, 
and other things which repose on no good testimony,- and are 
opposed to the goodness and wisdom of providence. But it is 
no use spending any more time on these things. Pliny, viii, 
22, remarks well on transfoimation. “We ought either reso- 
lutely to disbelieve that men can be turned into wolves, and 
restored again to their own shape, or else to believe all the 
fabulous stories concocted from all antiquity.” How much, 
however, both ancient and modern miters have laboured to 
prove this story, and trusted in the credulity of their readers, 
may be seen from the dissertation of James Thomasius on the 
transformation of men into brutes, published at Leipzig in 
1665. 

9. Finally, as to the Sadcurci, the tiger-men,t and the fawns 
and satyrs of the poets ; and the scylla, half virgin and half 
sea-dog ; and the nereids, beautiful women above, and termi- 
nating below in a fish ; the girls half birds ; the stymphalides, 
sirens, and haiqnes ; the men half oxen and the oxen half men, 
and the centaurs ; he who can believe such ever lived among 

* DeMo, SisquisU. Mag., lib. ii, qua). 22. Colven on Nideri formicarium, 
p. 64- Comp, ospeoially tbe Plutonicmn Anthropodemum of J. PKetorius ; 
Von allerlii wundcrbarcii Mensc?ien, 8vo, Magd., 1668 ; on BubteiTanean men, 
Kii'ober, Mvnd. Sutter. ; and H, Gnntier, Pibl. Philos., t. iv, p. .623 ; on tbe 
upper and under demons. Act. Nat. Cur., ii, 6, p. 34-8 j on men changed into 
wolves, Bibl. Germanigno, t. ii, p. 38. 

'•t P. Kolbe, Description of the Gape of Good Hope, p, 351. The Caffi-es, or 
Tigermen, Bcchcrcbes Historigwes, p. 2(K. 
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moHj Vill find no difficulty at aU in thinking everything trne 
that is said even about the chimeera*. I have thought it 
Tvorth Tvhile to give here engravings of Scylla, the nereids, the 
stymphalisj sirens, and harpies, because they are confounded 
even by learned men sometimes. I found the harpy -with a 
centaur on an old monument of the famous Welpho, one of 
the Burgundian nobles, in P. Saxius in the diocese of Arles, 
p. 202. Another figure of the harpy is giveh by Ez. Span- 
heim, Biss. V, de «su nwnism., t.i,p. 620, ed. London, and by 
L. Begcr, Thesaur. Brandenh., t. iii, p. 371, where also is to 
be found both a winged and a wingless sphinx, and a monster 
with the head of a man and the body of a dog, p. 369-370. I 
took the figure of the siren from the Biarvum Italicum of the 
learned Montfaucon, p. 191, who found it in the MS. Catena 
of the Colbert Bible on Job, c. xxx, v. 29, “ I am become the 
brother of the sirens j" though the Hebrew word means rather 
dragons, who are likewise coupled with ostriches in Micah i, 8. 
See Voss, Be idololabria, iv, 50, and Bochart, Sierozoicon, 
P. II, lib. vi, c. 8. I have added three sirenesf from the Iliac 
table illustrated by Beger, pi. 69, and Pedrnsio, Numism,, 
t. ii, p. 149. The scylla, stymphahs, and nereid from Span- 
heim', pp. 262, '256, 153. Scylla is also on a coin of Gordian, 


^ An old bronze cbimtBra is preserved in tbe Bibl. Sledicea at Florence, 
Tvbicb J. Sbodius, Sylloge Epist. Bvrman'nt t. r, p. 442, bids l^io. Heinsins 
examine particularly, because an inaccurate copy is given by Alrov. De 
Quadrup., lib. i, p. 56. There is also a dies, of Fet. PenavEeras on the ohi* 
mcera, 4to, Berol., 1703, See the notes of J. le Clerc on Hesiod, Theogn,, v, 
319, and Acta Erxtd., 1703, p. 2^. 

t The Sirens are called, by Procopius on Isaiah, p. 215, “the birds known 
to sing well,” and p. 493, *^by some sweet-voiced bir^ whom he called 
sirens.” Julian, EpUt, 41, “"Why should I speak of tiie Sirens, of whom 
such of the muses as conquered them still bear a wing in their foreheads.” 
Thus is to be undemtood “the faiple concert of the half-u'ingcd girls” of 
Symmochus, lib. i, Ep. 47. On the shape of the sirens terminating in an 
ostrich, see L. Beger on the Hiao table, p. 65, in bis book called Zflysses 
Sirencs prcdcrvcctust cx dcltnea^iono Pighxana, fol., Berlin, 1703 ; J. Gronov, 
Thes. Ant. Gra:c.f t. ii, tab. 7 ; Ez, SpanWm, De teni Nxmism,, t. i, p. 251, ed. 
Lond. J J. BrocMi ad Tibxdlum, p. ^2; and Cl, Nicasins in Dis$. de Brrenibns, 
4to, Parisj 1G91 ; El. Schedius Jark,p. 629. Hcrm. Wits,, Diss. de Sirentius, 
4to, Traj,, 1GS7 j Adv. Junius, PriwerJ., p. 493 j Xes sirenes ; ou, di^cours sur 
Zeur forme et 4to, Paris, 1691. Comp. Sisi. des owr. des Sav., 1693, 

Sept., p. 39^ 130 ; J. Jonston, De avthis fahttlosis, tab. 62, t. i ; Thesaur. ani- 
mal. Ruysch, ; J. C. Capacci, Aniig. .^Tcapolit, Thesaur. KaZicc, tom. is, c. v, 
pt. ii; Mich. Frid. Lochner on the hands, ribs, and hair of the sirens, ndth 
a mythology of the sirens, and cmns, gems, and statues ; a work ready for 
the press, and quite worthy of being printed. * 
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in PedinsiOj t. v, p. 305. Tritons arc to be fonnd in Pabretti, 
p. 304, on Trajan's column. Spliinges in Tristan, p. 389, and 
in Wild, p. Go, wlicrc also is a grifHn, pp. 64, 75. And sec 
Mem. do Tree., a. 1704, p. 1938. 

CHAPTEK 111. 

On those traditions which arc true in thcmselTCs, but have boon improperly 
related of men, or nscrilicd to human monstoi’S. 

1. The next thing is to go on from these fables to some things, 
which, though they cannot bo reckoned among fables and 
stories, still cannot form any objection to the opinion as to the 
origin of all men from Adam ; because they clearly cither have 
nothing to do with men, or else present rather a monstrous 
aberration of nature, by producing shapes resembling the 
human body, which cannot bo referred to the parentage of 
men of different origin. 

2. Well soj’.s Augustine, J)e Cicii. Dei, xri, 8, — “If wo 
wore not well aware (hat apes and monkeys and sphinxes 
wore not men but beasts, those historiographers who boast of 
their curiosity, might impose them upon us with impunity 
as certain nations of men.” Nor is there any doubt but what 
this has been done by many, either on purpose, or because 
llicj' have allowed Ihemsclvcs to be deceived by the stories of 
others. But however much of the shadow and appearance of 
reason some of these animals may appear to carry with them, 
and though they mnj' exhibit on sensual subjects so much 
sagacity sometimes, that we cannot help regarding them with 
])lcasurc and admiration j still they are sufficiently divided 
from mankind, because they arc, so to speak, shut out and 
excluded from the domain of morals, and are moved and go- 
verned by no considerations of law, honestj’-, virtue, right, or, 
finally, of religion. And how far these things ought to be 
considered ns of more weight towards dividing them from 
mankind than what may be deduced from form, stature, and 
anatomical observations, has been carefully and accurately ex- 
plained by that superior man Ed. lYson, an English physician, 
in his book.=t He who cannot obtain this book may profitably 

or IToiito .siilveslt is, or, tho anatomy of a iiyginio coinpavocl 
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consult tliei/oiiffou JburnaZfor 1699. Thehistory oftheworls of 
the learned, p. 871. FMlosoph. Trans., n. 256, and.4cfa JErudifo- 
ruTii, a. 1700, p. 506. See also Lafitan, t. i, p. 102. Earclier, 
China Ulustrata, p. 260. Tulpius, Ohserv. Med., iii, 56. 

3. I would willingly liand over to fable, what we read of in 
.^lian, and Pliny, and others, about fish with men’s faces and 
things with tritons’ heads, and the middle of the body like a 
man, were it not that some things are related by modem 
authors which make one believe that some kind of resem- 
blance occurs in some monsters which are sometimes found at 
sea, but still are as far from having a human nature and con- 
stitution as what has been recently told us at Dunkirk.* " The 
tempest here of March 2 threw on the beach a fish fifteen feet 
long, which was supposed to have a human face. As I have 
seen it and handled it, I will give yon a description of it. Its 
head was at least as large as that of a bull } the ears were ab- 
solutely flat, and formed like those of a bear, falling in the 
same way. The eyes were very long, and it had the skin 
above and below the eyelids of a chestnut colour, like some 
kinds of eyebrow. The throat was about two feet round j the 
two rows of teeth both above and below, were as large as 
those of a man. On its tongue, and from one ear to another, 
running round below the lower jaw, there was a fringe of hair, 
which they said was a beard. The most extraordinary thing 
about this fish was, that on its breast there were two kinds of 
teats, marked like those of a man, with some hair j and a little 
higher two hands, which came out about five thumbs length, 
turning upwards ; so that they never could have been of any 


with that of monkey, ojid ape, and a man : to which is added a philological 
essay concerning the ^gmies, the cynoc^haJi, the satyrs and sphinges of 
the ancients, wherein It will appear that they are aJI either apes or moneys, 
and not men, as formerly pretended. 4to, 1699 : Lond. T. Bennet. 

Europe savante, 1718, Apr,, p. 288. Clef du cabinet, 1716, p. 311. Giornale 
di Eoma, 1672, p. 135. Journal des Sav., 1672, p. 102. Mem. de Trev,, 1725, 
Oct., p. 1902. New Memoirs of Literainre, toI. ii, p. 394. Cabinet aiLsland- 
ischer merliwurdigJzexten, p. 144. Bzo^ns, AcU Cw., 1403, n. 20. Jonston, 
J)e Pisci&us, pL xl, p. 209. Happel, Belat. Curios., t. ii, p. 11, 81. Theod. 
Hase, Sylloge Biss., p. 617. Alex, ab Alexandro, iii, 1. fbranc. Valentin, 
priest of Amboina and Banda, in his description of the Old and New Bast 
Indies, a splendid work, with many illustrations, in Dutch, 8 vols., fol,, 
Dordr. and Amst., 1726, and much other evidence collected in his third vol., 
p. 331 and 333. 
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use to it in swimming, nor in carrying anything to its throat, 
for they were not attached to arms, but only to a little stump, 
■which seemed immovable. The fingers were perfectly well 
distinguishable ; the nails at the end exactly like the hand of 
a child of ten years old. This is the most remarkable thing I 
can find in it, and the only thing which brings it at all like the 
sea-men painters represent. None of the sailors at Dunkirk 
have ever seen anjdhing like it. People begin to think that it 
means something, and find that it is mentioned in the predic- 
tions of Nostradamus.’’ 

Wo may compare with this what is said by J. C. Scabger, 
JSxercit., ccxxvi, on Cardan, s. xii, p. 712. “ Besides those 
things which have been mentioned by Pliny, and more recent 
writers, I have this j Jerome Dominins, a noble of Norionm, 
and a very strong man, who was, with his companion in study, 
John Jucundus the coryphaeus of architects, my first in- 
structor in Greek j this Dominins, when, by the orders of his 
father he had embarked on board ship a band of soldiers, and 
was bringing reinforcements to the Rhodians, used to tell that 
he had seen a sea-man at the tail of the anchor. I heard him 
toll this myself to the Emperor Maximilian. I have seen at 
Parma in the market-place, amongst the greatest treasures in 
the shop of a certain artisan, one female nereid about the size 
of a child two months old. Phny in his ninth book gives 
many instances. Tachnis is the largest river of Scythia, and 
falls into the Arctic Ocean. In it are fish almost human in 
the face but with no voice. But this resemblance does not in 
the least protect them from being eaten by the inhabitants. 
When I once mentioned this at dinner, the company was as 
much disgusted at these men as if they had been anthropo- 
phagi.* I told it to another party, and they all admitted it. 
I demonstrated that the opinion was impious of those who 
thought these fish had anything human in them, for some 
thought there was a chain to be deduced from our soul to 
theirs in this fashion. One wise man said that Nature had 
connected mankind through Cannibals, Pinna, Peziorians, Pyg- 


Poiitus, Dc AnihvQj^oj^hagis, p. 140. 
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mieSj shrieking EthiopianSj and, lastly, tlirough some sort of 
a2)es down to those fishes.'’ 

The next stoiy comes from India, and is a little more cheer- 
ful. It is a picture of a banquet. The city and kingdom of 
Cochin are much frequented by sailors. The river Colchan 
flows by the city, and in it they say fishes are to be found of a 
hinnan form, which fishes feed upon fish. Their name is 
oippa. During the day they are concealed in the water, and 
at night come out on the banks and kindle fire by flints j then 
the flame attracts the other fishes out of the river, and the 
cippoo catch and devour them. It is veiy extraordinary if 
they cannot catch the fishes more easily under the water, 
where they all are together. But they must of course have 
hands. The nereids and tintons, however, have not, but only 
fins like wings. I wish it was Onesicritus and not Scaliger 
who was telling these things ; but your wit will be well spent 
in playing over our heavier geniuses.” 

4 . Next come those instances which as monstrosities we may 
attribute to the exuberance, deficiency, or eiTor of nature, or 
consider as evidences* of the visitation by God of the wicked 
lusts of men 5 but from which we can deduce no argument as 
to the first beginning whether from Adam or not. For mon- 
sters have this peculiarity, which is indeed the very essence of 
a monster, that they are unhke their veiy nearest relations, 
and generally cannot bo propagated for a second generation, 
and are not common to whole nations (though AugustineJ docs 
not think it absurd to suppose that there are whole nations of 
monsters as there are individuals), but only are found as in- 
diriduals, or at all events in small numbers. As to the imme- 
diate natural causes by which monsters are formed, I do not 


* Oomp.D. J.B. doTVenckli, Physician of^Gravo diss. pliysica an osvirilis 
hninani seminia com hmtali per nciorimn coitum conunixtionc. ant vicissim, 
ex hruti marig cum muliehri bumnno seminia commixtion^osaitverus homo 
generari? Ephem. Nat. Cur., cent, ii and x, p. 552. G. Seoligmann, Ne 
J)ubiis liominibus, in giu'&us forma Immana ei brutina mista fertur, ‘tto, 1079. 
Lips. G. Volcm. Hartmann. Viss. on G. L. Stahl. Erford. 4fco. 1733 j and Ids 
Schediasma Apologct., i6.. 4to. 1734. Bartholin, cent. i. IftBi., 80. 11. 80. M. 
^hurig, Embryologia, p. 052. 077. 080-4 j and see his EijUcpsilog., p. 241. and 
Phadr., iii. 3 ; and Thcoph. Paracelsus. Ve Natis anlmaXibus cx Sodomia, t. 
ix. p. 234. 
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■\visli to intrude on the province of the physiciaUj or to roh the 
portfolios of Caspar a EeyeSj* Portunius Licetus,t and others ; 
or in this place to refer to the questionj which has been 
acutely discussed in the Memoires de I’Acacl. dos Sciences do 
Paris, a. 1716^ p. 415. 

I shall only lightly touch on a few things which, though 
they show that the human body may present signal mutations, 
yet they do not authorise us to suppose that such productions 
are derived from any other source than what is common to all 
men. 

5. Although the ancients attributed horns to Aotsson, Alex- 
ander the Great, Moses, and many others, contraiy to the facts, 
still Olaf Worms has shown by trustworthy testimony, that 
men have been gifted by nature with one or more horns, in his 
book, De cornu danico Ghristiani F, glorias. Danes regis, p. 15. 
Jac. Dalechamp says on Pliny, xi, 37, “ a horn grew on the 
forehead of a noble lady, by name De Portiis Monspessulani, 
of a finger’s length, winch was cut off by degrees through the 
application of a file.” Amato of Portugal, Oent. 1, curat. 51, 
tolls of " a boy bora mth a little horn on his head, which grew 
little by little as he grew, and although it was no annoyance 
to him, he had it cut off in a surgical way, but died- soon 
after, because it turaed out to be made up partly of the skidl 
and the medullary substance of the brain.” . Lycosthenes men- 
tions m Ids prodigies an infant bom with a hom at Eastadt, 
a town in the Norican Alps. Lanfranc, Tract. 3, Doebr. 2, c. 
iii, on the greater surgery, says that he saw a man with seven 
ouiincnces on his head, of which somervero as large and sharp. 

■\Wiat Ingrassius says. Do iumorihus, tom. i, about a lady of 
Panormus, who had shaiqj horns like calves, not only on the 
head and forehead, but also in all her limbs, and especially in 
the joints of the hands, the elbow and knee, is borne out by 
the ocular testimony of J. 0. -Stoliger, Exere. 199, s. v, who 
says that ho saw " a hom growing out at the back of a certain 
rower, -who was for a long time in a Ligurian vessel.” Worms 
says that he heard an account, quite trustworthy, of a man at 
Paris in our time, who had one horn, like a ram’s hom, on his 
* Campo Ehjsio, quest. 45. + De llonslris, 4to, Amst., 16G7. 
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more particularly, tliero would be no end to it, and any one 
wbo is curious on tlio subject may consult Caspar aEeyes in tlie 
fiftieth chapter of questions in- his Campus elysiusj Casper 
Schottc, Pliysica curiosa; S'. Licetus, in his book on monsters, 
which has often been printed ; H. Kornmann, in his book on 
the wonders of animate beings, which is not without an admix- 
ture of fable ; Marcellus Donato, Mediea historia mirahilis, 
especially in the second chapter of the sixth book; John John- 
ston, Thauma.IograpJna naturalis, in the tenth class and ninth 
ai'licle, on wonderful men; J. J. Waldschmid, Diss. de tnon- 
slrosis partidms, Marburg, 8ro, 1707, and in other writers on 
the same subject many instances ai*e given. To them also 
may be added the clfects of the imagination, and what may be 
caused by frights or by objects unexpectedly presented to the 
view of pregnant women, and which has often been obseiwed 
to have an effect in altering and disturbing the shape of the 
body in tho almost mature foetus in many ways. Instances of 
ihis arc given by Casparo a Reyes, T. Bartholin,* and T. 
l'’io7ics in various works, especially in that often printed ono, 
On ihc sInnglJi of Iho imatjinafion, and what is reported by 
P. J, Sachs in his Gammatologia, about a child who was born 
with crab’s foot, because its mother had been suddenly fright- 
ened by tho sight of a crab. 

G. Jlon have been found in whom, as in hycenas, a solid 
bone has supplied the place of teeth. Thus, besides Pliny, 
viii, 21, and Tzetzos Chiliad, iii, 950, and T. Bartholin., 
Cent, i, hist. 35, Hcrbolot, BiUiolhcca Oricntalis, p. |10, tells 
us on the testimony of Arabian writci’s, that "Abdalsamid, 
uncle of tho two first Caliphs of the house of tho Abassides, 
never lost a single tooth, because both his jaws, as well the 
upper as tho under one, consisted each of a single piece.” 
Others have been Icnown to have double rows of jaws, or as 
Hercules a triple row ; others have boon bom not with gmns 
but teeth ready cut.t Naturally man has one spleen, and that 


Jjoc, cii. and HisL aiiaiomtCf 61, v, 24, i. 70. 

+ Adalbert or Albert Tylkowaln, DUqnisiiio physica ostenti duorum 2)uer- 
ontni, guoruwi. vnvs cinn dentc anreo, alter cum capitc gigantco Ftinar, A, C. 
1073, speciabanlur, 12mo, Godani, 1674. 
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Ausonii epigramma, pp. 09, 100, 100, 107. There hare been 
others rrho have had moveable ears,* as YesaUus tells ns he 
saw himself at Padua, a lawyer, Claudius Simonius ,• a witty 
maa from Forum Julii, and Peter Eavasoheri of Grenoa, a 
strong and powerful man. Besides these there was Muretus,t 
who was said to be able to move his ears at will, like the ani- 
mals. Instances, too, are mentioned of men who ruminated, 
and Petrus PetitusJ declares he was acquainted with a man, 
whose food half digested used to return into his mouth at a 
certain time after dinner, and who used to remastioate it and 
chew it like the cows.§ Very common, too, are strumous 
persons, and those who see by night ; to add no more to the 
instances collected by Morhof in his learned dissertation on 
the freaks of the senses, published at Kilon, 1685, or by J. 
L. Hanncmann,|| or Sixtus Aspach.^f 

7. In aU these things I have been talking about, there is 
nothing wliich can render at all doubtful the common origin of 
all men from Adam ; but, as I said in the beginning, they are 
either monstrosities of degeneration,** as are almost all I have 
just mentioned, or clearly do not relate to men, as what is said 
about satyrs, pans, etc., upon which, besides the authors 
praised above, sec the learned and prolix Bauhin ; and on the 
cynocephali, the letter of Bcrtrami or Eatrami, wi-itten in the 
ninth century, to the priest Eimbert, in which ho proves that 
these must bo dissociated from mankind, and considered as 
animals ; and also what is said on anthropomorphous fish by 
Olaus Wormius, Mus,, p. 276. 


*■ Bayle’s Lexicon, art. Sercnle ; and tlio note of G. Y. Marvflle, Melanges, 
t. i, p. 353. T. Crennius, Animadv., p. ix, 1G3. Alexander of Imolc, a. IICO, 
saw a ^‘1 who could move her ears at will; on this point see D..G. Franot. 
Heidelh., 1676. 

t Cardan, Dc rcrum varietate, viii, 20. 

J PotmB Petitus, De Anihropopltagis, p. 73. 

§ lUd; see also Baitholin, XTist. anatom., v, 16. 

II Sciagraphia thauwatographim cnriosio microcosmiphydcomiedico-iheologico- 
liisioriea, Kil., 1694. 

In miris defoetum guomndam in torpors liimano suppUmentis, 4to, Haflj., 
1690. 

** Bo hermaphrodilis, o. 13. 
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On Gjnnts, and Ksgroas. 

1 It liaa been well obeetrea. Uiet tte Oreaioi-.* « p all 
things, so alao in the sWnte of men, shown a p-oviden. 
tiel igerd tor his comfort end conTOmenco. For though he 
might here made men e much smaller or a much 1“^ ' 
yet as men wns mtended to have dommmn oyer idl others, it 
L thought better that he should he of the moderete smo he 
I rather ta of any other. What it he « 1>7 
a toot or nine inches and a halt long, how could he have 
managed the business of life, Imve kept off f 

wild beasts, or bionght them under his authority . Had he, 
on the othei- hand, equalled or sinpassed towers or mountains 
in sire, no country could have afforded Hm suffioi.ut foo4 uo 
animals ooiild haye been found capable of carrying bm. 
kind of clothes, carriages, machines, insti-uments, honses, must 
ts Lve had to proride proper ^mommodalion for such eum- 
a bndieaf Vast though the world iu, there would haye 
olra t Irtsls iu it, and they would haye 
tanted ahnost all the best adyuntages and oonyeniences of 

Much has been said, wHch is quite opposed to the fact^ 
2. Much ^ to 

o°/to Tu-Fodu^g earth, whose body erjeuded oyer nme 

““^4‘“"Tfx“roS;rp«:s':crinS 
yfrii ioiTi S»> '■ 

i Diod. Sia, ir. Sll 

U See JOBOpilv - ccn. Amma HTI. jBCtV. j:. 
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clalo tlian onr iratlilions, wo read tluit the earth was cultivated 
hj"- men of cnorniows staliii-Oj in whoso jn'csonce those who live 
in this age would seem small and dwarfish ; and of the fierce 
wars and great deeds of the giantSj rjnito worthy of such force 
and strength. 'J’licao things are confinnedj loo, by the philo- 
sojihcr.u, who do not seem to have given an unreasoning credit 
to all stories, but appeal to them as things proved by habit 
and experience, and easy of demonstration to the oj'os ; ns 
teeth and bones are to bo seen in many places of such magni- 
tude, that those who believe them to bo human, cannot doubt 
the existence of giants. Even the theologians thought so too, 
deceived by a false interpretation of the passage of Moses in 
Gen. c. vi, wlicrc they ti-an.slalod nephiUni ns gianht, and tlio 
sons of God as angels, following the Septiiagint and the book 
ascribed to linoch. 'J’ho authority, however, of this supposi- 
titious Enoch is nothing; and Moses himself sufficiently in- 
dicates those ho moans by wjthilim, that is, the impious ones, 
who were particularly powerful and celobratod in that day, 
though not of enormous. stature : Genes, vi, 4, “ These were 
the giants of old, men of renown.’' About these, consult tho 
long and learned remarks of J. B. Cnrjmov, in his singular 
oil Giaiiln, Lips., IGGO. As to tho great bones 
and teeth, such as arc cngr.ived by Lambcc':' and Nc.ssol, and 
are somctiines dug out of the earth, they are found not to bo 
human, but those of mammoths and elephants; on which 


ceived by Aimiiis of Vilorlm.in wlinsopsciido-BoroauB, nncl otlior writors of tlmt 
Rtinup, t ho of Sicily are, with tho mob of iinthow, derived from tho 

ROii;; of Xoah ; ])craiL, ij lib, h i ii, lib. i, c. 1. lienee he iiiaIccH 

violent oHorts to show Hint tho iKliind was formerly inhabited by <finnts j and 
endeavours to make hia reader believe in the-se prodigies by fulmlous Flories 
long Hincc ex))lodcd, and by bones which have been dug up, and often shown 
to bo tho.'?e of bo/ifits. In this wuy he impo.sod upon Coming, who was cer- 
tainly a great and very learned mun, and who. on his authority, cndcavoui's 
to confirm his o]>lnion about the giants who formerly inhabited Germany, in 
Ids book on tho most nneieni condition of llolmstadt. Bui I have no time 
to follow out this argiiiiiciit here. I may observe this, that most liistorians 
of {licir own country relate that giants w*ore tho founders and first men of 
their nation. See Ohifilet, I'ciionfio, p, i, c. *17 ; and especially the Commenta 
of 'I’illad'cltus which the Fellows of the Boyal Aendemj’ of inscriptions and 
polite learning pnblishcd in their ConiTwcufan'cs,!, 1, p, 154*, and which croatod 
a laugh. On tlieso primroval giants, Keyslcr is much more Bensible, ilntig. 
st'ptmlr,, sect, ii, c. Ik 
^ JJibl. Vindob,, t, viii, p. G52. 
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US hear Eyck himself.* "I pass on to whole nations. • As to 
the BashaniteSj the thing is clear and undoubted on the autho- 
rity of holy scripture ; besides, J osephus ■ testifies that their 
bones remained down to his own time. I do not call in the 
evidence of' OnesicrituSjt who declares that in-some parts of 
India, where .there is no shadow, the stature of man was' for- 
merly five cubits and two palms ; nor Crates of Pergamos, 
who says that the Ethiopians of Syrbb grew to twelve feet.J 
Happily the experience of our times refutes stories of this kind, 
for it is known, that in that part which is to the south of the 
equator, the stature of man follows the same rule that it does 
in the north ; namely, that the farther you go from the mid- 
dle, as far as Lapland and regions 'of the same latitude, the 
taller you find the men to be. This is because the natural 
heat, whence it is believed the size of the body depends, is 
greater in those who live in a cold than in those who live in a 
hot climate. § Hence, the Germans, now as of old, the more 
towards the north they live, the taller they become. And in 


stature. A J‘eTr« of seven cubits, Eleanor hy name, was sent as a present to 
Tiberius by Artabanus, king ol the Parthians, Joseph., xriii, 4, p. 882. In 
1682, there was a man shown at Dublin seven feet seven inches high, Philo- 
soph. Ti’ans,, n. 261, p, 501. For others of eight, nine, ten, and eleven feet, 
see Lowthoip’s A6rid<jmeu#, vol. iii, p. 6. A coipse of nine feet long was 
found, with others, at Eepton in Derbyshire, Phil, ProTis., n. 400, p. 363. A 
very large forehead and part of a skull (forty-four inches round), Lowthorp's 
Ahridg,, vol. iii, p. 3. Tho. Molinenx, Phil. Trans., n. 168, p. 880; n, 261, p. 
4S7. As to the head of a man which Bzovius {Acta cur., 1485, n. 24) tells 
UB was found in Crete, it rests on the testimony of Sabellicus, ^nead. Nor 
should I l^e to express an opinion upon the corpse found at Thessalonica, 
twenty feet long, according to Dumont, Itiner., t. iv, p. 149. It is, however, 
tolerably well proved that nature has not degenerated, and that men ai'e not 
hoi’n now smaller than of old. See Acta JAps. Acad., i, p. 14. Many in- 
stances are collected by W, Whiston, Collection of authentic records, p. 872. 

* On the inhabitants of the Marianne Islands, see Gemellus Caa*eri, Iter 
per orhem ierra/rum, t. v, p. 298: "The people of these islands are all of 
gigantic stature, great corpulence, and of enormous strength, and can carry 
a weight of five hundred pounds on their shoulders as if it was nothing.'* 
See also Frez., Rdlaiion du voyage de la mer du 8nd, p. 148, and Mem de Trev., 
a. 1717, p. 283. However this may be, trees which grow beyond the usual 
height are not, therefore, of a different species. There are horses and dogs, 
too, which are both much greater and much smaller than what is usual, but 
stiil of tbe some kind. And so, I tbmk, we should judge of men. 

f AnUq., 1, V, o. ii. 

X Pliny, 1, vii, c. ii. According to Strabo, 1, xv, p. 698, this Onesieritus 
‘ was by far the most unti*astworfchy of all Alexander’s historians. Arrian, 1, 
vi, p, 124, says, "that he was the naval commander-in-chief of Alexander, 
:and that on account of his mendacity was called Hearchus.** 

§' fliny, loc. dt., and Solinus, c. xxxiii. 
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this om- country, in the last century, a certain hTioholns 
Kcthen of SpemoATonde Tvas looked at with admiration, being 
eight Ehenish feet six inches 'high.* I myself have seen a 
fisherman of Leckerk, who, although he was a whole foot 
shorter, attracted great crowds wherever he went. And so 
far from this procerity of “body being "confined to Germany, 
Hector Boethius and the rvriters on Scotch matters speak of a 
certain John, who was called b}'' the rule of contrary the 
Small, but who was fourteen feet high, and lies buried on an 
island at the extremity of Scotland. Bessus, too, in Curtius, 
declares that none of the Scythians who dwell beyond the 
Tanais, are so short but what their shoulders reach the heads 
of the Macedonian soldier. Finally, Poland recently sent a 
certain Martin IVierwsk eight whole feet high to Maximilian 
the Second. 

" In like manner beyond the equator towards the south in the 
last century, Patagonians, who are in the coiresponding lati- 
tude to the Germans, not only astonished those who found 
them by being of the same height as tho Germans, but by 
equalling, or even exceeding Og. And that you may not 
think I am merely repeating fables, let me bring evidence to 
the fact from the journals of several navigators. As these 
points depend upon the affirmation of every single voyagei-, it 
•would seem they may demand the same credit as official docu- 
ments. 

“ The first of these was Ferdinand Magellan, whose date falls 
in 1 519, and after whom this region towards the south of the 
new world and the Straits have received their name. Antonins 
Pigafetta, the writer of Magellan’s diary, says that when they 
were wintering in the port of St. Julian, which he places in 
99 deg. 30 min. S., they saw no men anywhere j but all of a 
sudden one day, as if he had fallen from the sky, a man of 

^ According to the measure, giving the extreme distance, to which his 
arms could eirtend, which is moi’kcd on tho walls of the church at Spemei*- 
woude, on two sides, I found myself it to be eight Khinelaud feet and a half, 
last summer, when I was paying a visit to my mends at Haarlem, irom which 
Spemerwoude, a rapidly decaying village, is about an hour's walk distant, 
and if the stature of the man was as great as the esetension of his anus, tliis 
Ifichola must have been eight Hhinelond feet six inches high. He is spcken 
of by Hadrian jun., Batav, p. 30. 
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gigantic stature approached the harbour, dancing and singing, 
and throTving dust on his head as a sign of peace. Soon, when 
by orders of tlie commander the Spaniards did the same, the 
giant came nearer, evidently very much astonished and stu- 
pified, as they gathered from the way he kept throwing up his 
fingers, and other sighs. This man stood so high, that the 
Spaniards could not reach his middle ; Ms face was immense, 
painted and stained of a yellow colour round the circuit of it 
and round the eyes ; on each cheek was drawn the figure of a 
heart} his hair was whitish, ho was clothed with skins and 
armed with a bow. After he had been hospitably received and 
dismissed by the Spaniards, more men of that nation came 
and showed themselves, of equal stature.* He took away two 
of them with him, but they died on the voyage, when they got 
into warmer latitudes. The name of Patagonies was given to 
these people of Magellan. Magellan was descended from a 
noble family of Portugal, and served for a long time under 
Albuquerque in the East Indies. On his return home he was 
neglected by King Emanuel, and went off to Charles V, whom 
he told that the Molucca Islands belonged to tho possessions of 
Castile, according to tho division of Pope Alexander VI. 
Having obtained from the Emperor five .ships, be sot out to seize 
them by this hitherto unknown route ; but in the very act of 
attempting to occupy one by force, he was killed. Five years 
afterwards this route was again explored bj"^ the Spaniards 
under Herrera, 'who says that he saw the same giants there. 
Afterwards the English under the famous Francis Drake went 
there, and again under Thomas Candisi j and finally our own 
countrymen under different captains. Sebald Weert, who sailed 
from Rotterdam with fire sliips towards the end of the last 
century, says, that in Green Bay, as he caUs a place adapted 
for ships in tho Straits of Magellan, distant one-and-twenty 
leagues from its eastern entrance, he not only saw seven boats 
full of men ten or eleven feet high, but was obbged to fight 
for his life 'U'ith them. Our people were victorious through 
their weapons, and the giants fled to the land } and there by 


* Voyage de Fresier, p. 148, 12mo, Amst., 1712, 
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tlio solo force of tbeir arms {hey pulled up a great many trees, 
which seemed to he in the distance nearly a foot thick, with 
which they made a palisade against the shots our people fired 
at them from above. Oliver Norfc, who in the same year, but 
a few months later than Sobald, made the same voyage from 
the Toxel, says that he was infoianed by a captive savage of 
that country, who learnt onr language, that the giants whom 
Magellan called Patagonians, were called Tirimenes by the 
natives, and were the biggest of aU the barbarians, and reached 
the height of ten and eleven feet. Jac. Maier, who discovered 
a new inlet into the Pacific Ocean, to the south of the Straits of 
Magellan, which is called after him, and who also sailed from 
Tcxel in the fifteenth year of this century, s.ays, that when 
anchored in the harbour of Desire, which according to his ob- 
seivations was situated in 47 deg. 50 min. S., he used to send 
out daily, partly to get drinking water, and partly to examine 
the inhabitants of the couutiy. There heaps of stones were 
found on the tops of the mountains, the meaning of wliioh 
they could not understand ; but as men do, ■when they inves- 
tigate the unknown, tkoy throw the stones about in all direc- 
tions, and there were found under them corpses ten or eleven 
feet long, flesh still adhering to the bare bones. 

" He docs not tell us whether any of these bones were taken 
away, but it is very likely indeed some were. And perhaps it 
is in tins way that we have become possessed of that frontal 
bone of such prodigious magnitude which is still preserved in 
the medical theatre of this town.* Its circumference is twenty- 
six inches, when in the largest skulls of this country it is only 
sixteen. The space from between the eyebrows to the parietal 
bone is nine thumbs, whereas in ordinary persons it is only 
five. So, if the law of proportion holds good, the man to 
whose head that hone formerly belonged, must have been a 
little over ten feet high. As to the thighbone, which is two 
Ehenish feet long, and is to be seen in the anatomical theatre, 
we need not attribute it to a foreigner ; the owner must have 
been eight feet or a little more to whom it belonged, and I 
have shown that such men are to be found in this country. 


Leyden. 
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“ Tlic report of the gigantic stature of these men of MagellaUj 
which has long ^nce reached this worlds sho^ys that we ought 
not to consider os fables the stories which some of the ancients 
have reported about the island in the Atlantic, which was onco 
discovered by the Carthaginians, and kept reiy cautiously to 
themselves. At all events, .®lian 803 - 8 , that according to 
■1'Jicoponipus, Silenus told Tving Midas that beyond this world 
there was another continent, which was inhabited by men 
twice onr siEO-’’^*". 

4. I have qnofed thoso accounts, though at considerable 
length, because I wished to bring under one view the most 
probable accounts of this sort which have been published, and 
at the sumo (inio to remark that there is nothing in aU of them 
to show that these men who ore so tall arc of a ditferent origin 
from other men. At the .same time it cannot bo denied that 
much is oxaggeratod by writers to cause fear, as was done by, 
the .spies sent out by the Israclitc.s, wlio said, Num. xiii, 82, 
— " IVc be not able to go up against Iho people — the land 
through which wo have gone to search it, is a land v.-hich 
cutolli up tlic inhabitants thereof; and all the people that wo 
.saw in it were men of great stature, and there we saw the 
giant.s, tlic sons of Anak, which come of tlic giants , and we 
were in our own sight as grasshoppers, and so we were in 
their sight.” Or beca^isc thc)' want to tell wonders or to 
boast to their reader.®, just ns Saxo and other -svi-iters on 
northern antiquities have not hesitated to attribute immense 
bodicst and vast limbs to the old inhabitants of those conn- 


* I'. JJ., 1. S, c. xviii. 

+ Comp. Itiidbcek, Alhinliea, t. iii, p. !iJ7. Hiirald Vnllor, Diss. devaria 
homimnn forma cxtcnia, ji. 10, ‘Uo, Upsal, 1705. Consing, Dc hahitus corporxim 
Germ. eausiSf p. 0, with the nolca of J. 1*. Uiug^gniv, p. Gl. Thormod Torf, 
J)c ffi^antihxts septenh innaUbus, t. i, p. llti, Nonvuy. JubUii, xi, 13, saj's, "the 
Per.^ifiUB have largo bodies.” Abiio.=?t all tlio Gauls arc said to be of largo 
stature by Ainininnus, xv, 12. .T, G. Ivey8ler» Anfig. Septen., p. 20f>, Do 
^ujiinlibus Dritaixnuv incolin. And generally upon giants, comp. Ai*fcliur Bed- 
ford, «pp., on the Rtature of tho antediluvians at the end ol‘ his work, The 
iv rc chronototjy ihmionstvaieil, ibl. Loud., 1730. Aug. Oalmet, Diss. siir les gtanls, 
t i, p. 22, and Comm, in Genes,, Mhn, tie TrCccs, 1723, p. 20. Jo. Ciissanius, 
Lih. tie girniniibns, Qahria <U Minerva, fc, vi, p. GS. Tho, Molineur, Diss. 
sur les f/ans, Jilim ilc Trvv., ii, p. 321', 1701. Mahndol, Diss. sur Ja tailU (les 
ijnms, do TreiK, p. 18-U, 1721. Gifjnntologic, etc., 8vo, FiU’is, 1G18, 

Anligitjoniologic on cojidrcdiscottrs c7t' la grandeur dcs grans, par Nic. Hadicot, 
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tries, cliimmg in Tvifch the obsolete stories of the pqets, accord- 
ing to ■svhom, instead of those original races, ‘ 

“ Earth now prodnces small and wicked men”.. 

They also liked to give out as the stature of giants, and 
attribute to whole nations observations made on-one’6r two, some 
things which a little exceeded the ordinary and moderate size 
of bodies ; all of which depend upon diet and mode of life and. 
not upon ancestors of different origin ; and so are very different 
at different times in the same nation; just as CEesar attributes 
to our G-erman ancestors vast bodily size in two passages, 
which does not, however, prove that they were not descended 
from Adam; as Columella remarks, iii, 8, — “Nature has not 
altogether denied to other nations men of enoimous stature, 
for M. T. Cicero is a witness that there was a Boman citizen, 
Nierius PoUio, a foot taller than the tallest man ; and I myself 
might have seen recently among the preparations for the pro- 
cession of the games of the circus, a Jew taller than the tallest 
German.” The reason why men of this statm’e are not seen 
so often amongst the Germans of the present day, as they 
were by Mela, Tacitus, Juvenal, and others besides Cassar, 
have been diligently e.xamined in a singular book, the third 
edition of which was printed at Helmstadt in 1666 by Her- 
mann Conring, a man, who though very small in stature, was 
very conspicuous for genius, learning, and literary merit. He 
considers the most efficient causes of the diminution, the 
smaller stature, and the tendency of our bodies, to be our 
mode of life and bringing up altogether opposed to and much 
more delicate than the old way, to the excessive love of warmth, 
and the dislike to exercise, and to precocious venery and the 
seductions of wine. The ancient Germans were used to cold 
and fatigue from infancy ; as to the rest they led a life of 
few cares, they strengthened their bodies by exercise, they 
lived on preparations of milk, and they were abstemious in 


Paris, 8ro, 1618; and ^tornaZe di Poma, p. 79, 1076. H. Guntiei', Pi&Z. des 
Philosoph., t. i, p. 587. Tilladet, Hist, de VAcad. des belles leftres, t. i, p. 
152. Dan. Gull. Moller, de Gigantibits, 4to, Altorf, 1698. Paul. 

Opitii Iter, KiL, 1715. Happel, Helat., t. ii, p. 93. 

** Lib, i, He hello Oallico, c. xxsix. 
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venery and wine. It may also bo that the stature of tbe an- 
cient Gennans appeared greater and more terrible to tbe 
Eomans tlian it really was, from tbeir babit of wearing tbe 
skins and spoils of wild beasts, and tbe tnsks of animals, witb 
wbicb tlicy adorned tbeir beads. 

5. The qne.stion of giants is quite anotber thing from that 
of pygmies,* about wbom, altbougb I admit that most of tbe 
things generally related arc fabulous, still it is not the loss 
certain not only that tbero are men of low stature, such as 
they say most of the Laplanders are, and such as are to bo 
found overywbero in the midst of all nations ; but that even 
real dwarfs and little men exist, not greater in length than 
two or three feet. Such, however, are very rare, and ai'O 
made so small by some material or natural defect of formation, 
and afford no proof of tbeir being originally of a different 
stoclc from that of Adam, but only prove that there was some 
defect in tbeir immediate parents, just as delicate children tell 
of the wants of tbeir fatbor.s. Nothing in this way has occurred 
during our time more famous than the solemn nuptials wbicb 
tbe great Russian Emperor commanded to be solemnised be- 
tween two pygmies at iSt. Petorsburgb, Nov. 11, 1710,t on 
which occasion be caused two hundred and seventy dwarfs and 
little people of both sexes to be present, who bad been sought 
for everywhere, and .some of them brought a dislanco of two 
hundred mile.s. As to the battle of the pygmies and tbe cranes 
and partridges which we read of in Homer and many later 


A ]■>>■(?»}■ was tlio iiiiaffo of Vulcan, see llcrod., iii, 37. The CnWii, 
sons of Vulcan, wore pyfjiuic.s, "men Binallei- fluin ordinary men in Africa, 
l)1ack skinned,” Ilcrodot., ii, 32. Notice of a Syrian of five cubits, and lin 
Kfrj’ptian who wn.s no bigger than a iiarliidgc, but of sound siioooh and 
judgment, and who lived over sixty years, in J’hiloslorg., x, 11. L. Itius, 
the dwarf of Angustn.s, in Sudan., c. xliii ; comp. J, Iiudolph, Comment, ait 
Jfisf. riCHitop., p. (iO. Kirolier, ProHr. copt., p. 01. J. I,. Mosheim, Hiss, dc 
2 >yijma-is JElhiopta; iiojnilis, Kil., 1721 ; reprinted 1727, with a Hiss, itc stalura 
corponim (irnioritia, against Hem. Connor. Stcidi. Clero, Qumst, vii, p. 350. 
Aldrov., iI/ojis(r. hist. Iluxt., /.rrico JVi?»i.,p. 1351, v, Bxearf. Fuller, jllisc., 
vi, 3, Abbe Hanier, Hiss, siir tes pygmecs. Him. Ac. Jnscr. Jlcyia: I’aris, t. v. 
Sir T. Brown, Popular /allaeies, lib. 4, o. xi, p. 74.S. I say notliing of the 
Cobalts, tliosje little men of tbe muics, about whom soo Iviroher, I-’rortr. copi., 
I<. 05. Cn.sp. Posner, Hiss., .Ion., 4to, IGfi2, and .T. II. IJuiniiel, Hips., 1G72. 

t Hie ilenchtntriliyc sirerg-hochsdl Icschrichen in II. C., exact account Horn 
Petorshnrg, p. 102, Svo, Hip.s., 1713. 
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TvriterSj as AthenoDus, ix, 390^* some consider tliem as mere 
fableSjt otliers look upon it as an hyperbolical descrijjtion of the 
Lapps hunting the birdSj and getting the eggs they deposit in 
mountain caverns. Lastly, others interpret it as an allego- 
rical description of the battle between the people of Megara 
and the Geranei and Tripodisoi as the learned and inge- 
nious Hermann de Hardt, in his Mythology of the Gtreelcs TJn- 
veiled,% in which book also he argues against the work of 
Caspar Bartholin, § and says that the Gammadimof the prophet 
Bzeldel are not p 3 ’gmies a cnbit high, but Canaanite inha- 
bitants of Hegiddo near Doris, at Mount Carmel ; by whom, 
also, Authing thinks we are to understand the Gammadim of 
Phoenicia in Ezekiel. 

6. This, however, results from investigation, that there are no 
such things as whole nations of pygmies, as some have feigned, || 
although according to the variations of climate some men are 
in one place of shorter statni-e than others.*1[ But inasmuch 
as no sane person will say that dwarfs may not be bom from 
the same ancestors as men of middle or even of large stature, so 
we must not suppose when little men come before our notice, 
that they are necessarily sprung from a diflFerent protoplast. 
Every day we see children bom differing from their parents in 
form, manners, and statm-e, and as very tall men come from 
some excess, so dwarfs come from some defect of material, or 
interruption of natural forces.** 

7. It seems more difficult to explain how, if Adam was black 


** Strabo and Cardan, Be variolate reriini, viii, 40. G. A. Antbring, Biss. 
erudUa do fahulosa jtygmccorum genic, 4to, Wittenb., 1710, 

t Olaf Rudbeck, Atlaniiea, t. 3, c. x, p. 139. J. Esberg, Hiss, de pygmais, 
Svo, TJpsal, 1703, Harold Taller, Diss. de varia Aom. forma externa, 4to, 
TJpsal, 1715. 

% 8ro, Goslar., 1716. 

§ De pijgmccis, Sro, Hafn., 1628. 

]{ Ant. Paulini denies the existence of these nations, in Curieuse cahinei 
axtslandisclicr merclncnrdigJccitcn, p. 487. 

^ Lc spectacle do la nat.,\t. vp. 528: "The children of a huge Prussian, 
if transported into Lapland, not fail, after some genemtions, to feel by* 
little and little the dominant influence, and to si^er from the contimions 
action of the climate, ^thout changing at first, and will become Lapps. 

It is said, that if a ceitain sort of grease is smeared on the dorsjfl spine 
of the yonng of the sqnirrel, the bat, or the mole, or spirits of wine on 
pnppies, they become dwarfed. See J, P. Burggrav, notes to Couxing, De 
causis hah. corp. Germ., p. 266. 
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or ^vhiu•J black men could luivc coinc from white, or white men 
i'roia lilnck.^ Ilcitcc it hits liappoucd, as 1 said aboro, that 
ihcro havt! been Ihoso who consider that at least two men 
wore made by (Jod in the bt^nuing, that is, block and white. 
'I'liiit tlie J-hhiopians, however, have their progony black, as 
reliitc<l bv Herodotus, 1ms long since beou refuted by Aria- 
iiitlc ; mid that the first man was created black by God is , 
neither iigrceablu to tho account of Moses nor the site of Para- 
di:^e,t nor perhaps to the nature of the bumun body, which 
lei:oim.-a bliii't in many ways, but from bclag perfectly Ho* 
eainu.t bcmnie white, nnicsa little by Uttlo by intercourse and 
pnuaeation witil white. It will ho enough tor my pui-pose to 
show how Macks could have coiuo Ironi our first pareats, whom 
1 bclievo to have been created whito, since Moses derives the 
JewM IVo.u Ihem. and they certainly were not black. M el 
all, we nnist dislingnisl. two kinds of blackness m men. J One 
I „ all sorts ot shades, aud genendly shows a brern. colooi, 

1 a dirty yellow, or tamy. Tho other is a more perfect 
.orl of bhrekness, and is joined with a glossmess wbreh emn- 
lutes tho bri'dilness of silvoe, os is scon m the Bthiopians, 
aro e onSdered the inore liaodsomo tho blacker they are , 

.e .o. b i.etae« .f m. 

JhIv iiiul 1). ’jlcrWte, btf taritlaU/aclci ?tunianff, 4to, 

Drosd;, K^Uato.. 1664. Rit, tko pomt S» 

K nSiX'ewdrs.tOfrf S C-..» . • 


ivniiifn- 
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since, in tlieir opinion, a l)laek colour is lield in the same 
esteem nnd pleasure as white with us.* * * § 

8. When, however, wo oxamiue the thing more accurately, 
neither of these kinds of blackness stands in the way of their 
both coming fi-om ono and tho same protoplast; nor do the 
blacks acknowledge any otiier parent but Noah, or if we go 
beyond tho deluge, Adam. There is little doubt about the 
first sort; and wo may easily agree rvith Theodoret, who at- 
tributes tho diversity of colour in the skin to the solar rays 
striking the air in a different way in different climates. Pliny 
says, vi, 1 9, " Fi-om tho southern bank of the Ganges, the 
inhabitants are tinged by tho snn, and stained, but not burnt 
up like tho Ethiopians, and as they approach *the Indus, 
their colour shows tho effect of the luminaiy/^t that is, they 
become blacker. Solinus, c. lii, "Those who live, near the 
Indus, on the south side of it, are burnt by the heat more 
than olhors; and tho colour of tho men shows the power of 
tho auu.^’t Lucan, x, 221, " The colour of the people, scorched 
by the sun, is a proof.”§ 

So also it has been noticed by Hyde, in bis notes to the 
travels of Pcritsol (p. 48), that tiioso who keep in-doors are 
less black, because they are less exposed to sun. And 
people may become black, not only from the heat of the snn, 
hut also burning cold will make the skin hyown and tawny, 
as experience shows, and has already hoen observed by Hip- 
pocratos.|t I cannot, however, deduce that more perfect, deep, 


* In tho island of Qcomi, white is the coknir of tbs derils, and the inha.- 
Iritants consider it os ono of prerogatives of their nation to be the 
blnckesb people of Africa. It is (jeitoin that colour is bj no means disagree- 
able when it is a vei^ d^ and shining ebonj, ns pmsticaUj it is in almost 
all : Uilrcs dilifianie$, t. iii, p. 43. Xenq)hniie8, in Theodoret, ThQrapeut,, Hi, 
p. 40, laughs at men who, in one place, dedicate and piuy to bloick idoU, in 
another to white, in onoUier to bine or red. 

f Do providoi<t<i,Iib.rii. Opero, t. vii, p. 397. Hyginns, Jlai. 164, "The 
Incliace, whoso colour is like that of when their blood is turned into 
black, become black." Bisrod., ii, 22: “Klen mode black by the heat." Bee 
Ongcii, Do prtflcipiis, iv, 2. Qiucst. ad Anitodhem, qu. 123. Atbanns., t. iii, 
297. Georg, of rkidia, Cotmnrgiee, v, 293. Fradentius, Amarti^eina, p. 
499, and Weitz, note, p. CCD. See also BiocUi on Prop. It, S, 10, p. 89Q, 2nd 
ed, “Ustus ot Eoo d^olor Indns equo.” 

]; Do are locu d agnir, 1. 1, e. Klviiij 1. 1, p. 36G. 

§ Loe. cii; s. 94, and Foyo^eto AnRatr(i,c.xiiL 
IJ Loe. cit. 
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and full blaclmesSj like that of the Ethiopians^ as the mark of 
tho posterity of Hamj from the curse of Ham ; nor can I 
ascribe it entirely to the solar rays. This last opinion have 
been refuted -with indisputable arguments by Oonring and J. 
Ovingtonj and by the learned J. H. Pechlin ; and also by Sir 
T. Browne^ who numbers it among vulgar errors.* These two 
thingSj I consider, have been discovered, and result from the 
investigation, t — that aliment, water, and the air we inhale, 
have just as powerful an influence as the rays of the sun, or the 
scorching of cold, in altering the body and inducing a black 
colour, and as Browne sagaciously observes, the power of vege- 
table vitriol. And on black urine, see Ada nat. cur., decad. 
ii, an. 2, p. 132. 

Secondly, It may be the case that, in long successions of 
generations, nature may degenerate from the very purest white 
to the deepest black, until at last this becomes so confirmed in 
the body that it remains, and is propagated with the blood 
itself and is an efiRcient cause of carrying on the blackness 
to posterity. Hence, it seems less remarkable that the ma- 
jority of the Jews who live on the Malabar coast have become 
as black as the Ethiopians ; and only a Jew whose ancestors, 
perhaps, arrived there later, have retained that whiteness the 
progenitors of their race had in the outset, or something ap- 
proaching to whiteness. This we learn from Phil. Baldseus, 
and from tho author of a letter sent a few years ago from 
India to Belgium, the gist of which has been repeated at length 
by Ludolph Kuster. 


^ Pseudodoxia epidemica, a. s, and and xi, book G. 

t Lister, Phil. Trans., n. 117, p. 400, notices that the blood of the people of 
Barbados is black. A black infant bom irom a white mother, and black 
grand-parents, in Labat, Afriquc, t, v, p. 140. A irhite woman of black 
parents, monied to a black, had black children, t. ii, p. 268. A healthy 
Ethiopian covered with large white spots : Will. Byi'd, "Phil. Trans., n. 235, 
p. 781. Lowthorp's Abridgment, t. iii, p, 8. The offspring of an Ethiopian 
with a white woman, black genitals, and the rest of the body white. Bartholin, 
Sist. anai., iv, 5. See Christ. Pyle, Dies, de Mthiopibns albis ; Miscell. Lips., t. 
V, p. 1 16. A black foetus fi’om a mother bkackened with powder. Acta nat. car., 
ii, 6, p. 39, and Sohmig, Embryologia, p. 198. Peoplebecoming black in the Ace 
from a suppression of blood, Philos. Trans., n. 323. Benj. Motte, Abridgment, 
t. i, P. II, p. IG. Pechlin and Biolan place the cause of blackness in the 
epidermis, not in the skin. The ostomists of Paris place it in the reti- 
cuium, betw'een the skin and the epidermis. Labat, Afrique, t. ii, p. 265. 
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I need not go to great length to prove the great and won- 
derful power of climate, or the efficaciousnesa of aliment on 
plants and animals, in generating among them different forms 
and dispositions, for this is proved to be certain and constant 
bj" the testimony of all investigators of nature, and by in- 
numerable experiments.* There is no one who is not aware 
that tlie same plants, when cultivated in another climate, be- 
come very different j that animals brought up in strange 
countries, on fresh pasture, put on quite a different appear- 
ance, and present quite a different form ; and that the same 
sort of insects fed upon different plants, under the same sky, 
put on a different form and nature. Besides a different 
climate, or as Columella calls it, a different inclination of the 
world and a different slij", often induces no small diversity 
of the mind itself through its union with the body. And it 
is very true that great geniuses are seldom born under a heavy 
atmosphere, or in the country of vetches : so Vitruvius (lib. 
vi, c. i) says; "on account of the thinness of tho air, the 
southern nations, from their burning heat, are more rapid in 
mind and more easily moved to take up opinions ; the northern 
nations are infected with the dnlness of their climate, and 
on account of the resistance of the air, have minds blunted 
and chilled by the fogs.” What, then, is there in all this, 
even in that diversity of colour which is seen in men, or 
that discrepancy which is found in the form and stylo of 
bodies, to argue as a necessary consequence a diversily of 
origin, besides that from Adam ? 


CHAPTEB V. 

On those things which depend ax>on human customs and institutions. 

1. I must now add a few words upon that diversity of form 

* On plants, Eay, t. i, pp. i2, 60. Anton, le Grand, Insiit. Philos., P. vii, 
c. ii. From the neglect of agriculturists, or the fault of the soil, plants de- 
generate, and become changed into others, as wheat into twit(h, basil into 
thyme, watercress into watermint, barley into oats. See J. B. Triumfetti, 
Observ. de ortxc et vegel. plantar., p. 60, and Du Hamel, i/eni. do I’Acad. do 
Paris, 172S, on the causes of the multiplication or variation of the species of 
fruits, Sist., p. G3. In this way, I think, an answer may bo made to the ob- 
jections of Boron de la Hotan, Iter. Epist. 24. Soo His/ori/ of the Korhs of 
the learned, p. 75, 1703, 
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in the appearance of nienj and the constitution of their hodies, 
•which is caused not hj nature, hut by human customs and 
institutions ; and which, therefore, give still less countenance 
than the other differences for referring the origin of man to 
different protoplasts, and not to Adam, as the ultimate arid 
sole origin of mankind. 

2. The accounts nf Piets who painted their faces,* is com- 
mon in old authorities j such as the Arians of Tacitus, whose 
bodies were stained, or the inhabitants of Thule and Caledonia, 
a province of Britain., See, also, Simondif and Oellarius.J 
Some have thought that the Pictones and Picta'vi of Gaul were 
so called from their pigments. § I might bring more instances 
of this kind, if wanted, to describe what has been done so 
learnedly and so agreeably by Olaus Rudbeck, jun., || and D. 
P. Lehmann. •![ "Who is ignorant of the dingy pallor of the 
gipsies ? for those are clearly wrong who suppose that appear- 
ance to be natural. When they were first seen in Germany 
in 1417, according to Seb. Munster, some thought tliey came 
from Circassian Tartars, others from Bohemian Hussites j 
Wagenseil,** with greater probability, referred them, unless 
am mistaken, to the Jews. StUl, no one will deny that they 


Amongst these are the Agathyrsi of Mda, ii, 12, and Pliny, iv, 12 ; the 
Assyrians in Lncian, De TJea Syna. The -women of Thrace in Herod., v, 6. 
The Mossyni in hlola, i,_19, and Pliny, vi, 4. The Hypporse in Pliny, vi, 30. 
The Scythians in Ammian., xxxi, 2. On the plant vitntm, with which the 
Britons stained their whole body, see Salmas, ad Solin , p. 254 and p. 258. 
He shows that hoys were stamped with the forms of animals. More in- 
stances are given also, ih., p. 188. In our day the Americans axe painted 
with figui’es. Act, Acad. laps., i, p. 86. Ijafiteau, t. ii, p. 38. Diss, sur les 
pmples d’Amh-ique, o. -vii. America, t. iii, pp. 169, 113, 114; t. ii, p. 13, t. i, 
pi. xxiii. The Africans do the same. Dapper’s Africa, pp. 31, 169, 86. On 
the Tungnses, Ad. Brandt, Bcisen, p 95. The Tartar women stain their 
nails red colour with the herb 7;na, .according to Strahlenherg, JT'ordosil. Thdl 
von Europa und Asia, p. 359. The Caiibs stain themselves red every day, 
so that they may have the colour of a boiled crab, Journ. lit., t. xii, P. 11, p. 
248, and that not merely for the sake of oraament, hut to give them a better 
protection against the heat of the sun and the bites of insects. 

+ Sidonii Carmen, vii. t. i. 0pp. 1199. 

!t GeograpTiia antiqua, t. i, p. 438. 

§ Solinus, 0 . V : Isidorus, six, 23. 

II De horith fullonum, p. 53. 

IT Hiss, de orhe picto, sen da genlUus pulchritudinem affectanUbus per facimi 
et picturam, 4to, Wittbnrg, 1711. 

■** Bag of juvenile l>oolcs,p. 2, and in his hook, written in German, on the 
mode of writing Hebrew in German letters. 
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nnil tlie -Te^vs liatl one common origin from Adam ; on wliicli 
point Iho reader may consult tlie Mithridates of Gesner, Phil. 
Camcrariiis,* and the special treatises on the Gypsies by J. 
Thoinasins and Ahasuorus Fritsch. 

•3, The mistake of soinCj who have asserted that there have 
been men haiiy over the whole bod3', rough, and with a shaggy 
skin,t-— whereas such people never really existed, — has occuiTcd 
in two waj's : either some kinds of apes or monkeys have been, 
by waj' of joke, called men ; or when men, covered altogether 
with skins, the shaggy part turned outside, as I showed was 
done by the Lapps, wore seen by strangers, and especially by 
the inhabitants of warmer regions, almost entirely ignorant of 
that kind of clothing, the shaggy exterior was thought to bo 
the body itself, and so these stories were propagated, both 
popularl}- and in literary records. 

4. There is one thing which is particular!}’- observed in some 
nations, and brought foi'ward as a proof of their different 
origin from other men, who are without nostrils, and with 
apish faces, and almost without noses. It has, however, been 
proved that this is not natural, but is principally due to that 
foolish and common custom they have, in obedience to which 
those nations tear out the nosti-ils of infants by main force, as 
we know occurs among the Hottentots by the ocular testimony 
of P. Kolbe, according to the account in his agreeable and 
accurate description of the Cape of Good Hope, p. 371 and 
567 of the German edition, 

5. In the same way, the Amazons are no more single- 
breasted by nature than these Hottentots are one-testicled, or 
than castrated eunuchs are; but as Hippocrates tells us, 
" They have no right breast ; for in earliest infancy the mothers 
tear it out, and cauterise it -with an instrument of brass made 
for this purpose, and heated red hot, so that it may not grow 
again, in order that all the vdtal energy and strength may be 
diverted to the right arm and shoulder." They did this, in 

Hora sitiscav., lib, 1, c. xvii. 

+ Otherwise of*the Huns, Ammio-n., zzzi, 2. *'As eoon as ever their 
children are bom, the^ gash their checks deeply with knives, so that the 
naturall upshoot of hair is stopped by thick scars, and so they grow old with- 
out any of the honours of a heard, like eunuchs.” 
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order that they might shoot better, and to prevent the right 
breast being any impediment to the use of the bow, as P. 
Petit has observed, folloiving Ptolemy, Justin, Eustathius, and 
Isidore. Others have noticed the same thing about the pen- 
dulous and elongated udders of other women,* that even this 
is in a great part due to manners and customs which override 
nature. 

6. Thus, too, the deformed shape of the head in men, which, 
according to report, exists in some regions of the New W orld, 
is due entirely to the barbarous custom they have of distorting 
the heads of infants as soon as they are bom,t which I find 
attributed to many by Peter Hispalis, after whom, also, H. 
Kommann tells us, f “ There has lately been discovered in the 
New World, in a province of Peru, a tribe called Oaraqui, who 
have very broad faces, and no occiput or sinciput j for as soon 
as ever the child is born, its head is compressed by planks 
before and behind, so that its whole face is flattened and 
broadened, and the occiput and the whole head becomes broad 
and thin.”§ So, also, it is not nature, but custom, which-has 
made the feet of the Chinese women so very small, since they 
are fond of squeezing and compressing them in infants by 
main force, and hold in high esteem the remarkable smallness 
which results, as a great beauty. j| However, they force nature 
so much that few of those thus treated live beyond their 


Juv. Sat., xiii, 162. The females of Lemnos have large hreasts, hecause 
they give their infants suck, not in their arms, but from behind, on their 
shoulders. 

■f- Hippocrates, De aere, aguis, ei locis, " When the infant is bom, they 
shape its soft head irith their hands, and mske it increase in length ; hence 
the macrooephali. See t. i, p. 348. The Tuditoni have oblong heads. Buxtorf, 
Lexica, Talrn,, p. 1385. On the Caiibs, who squeeze the heads of their diil- 
dren so that they may be like the vault of heaven, see Labat, Joum. Utl., t. 
13, P. ii, 247. In the third ConncH of Lima, a. 1685, can. 74, the practice of 
the Indians of distorting the heads of their children is prohibited : Aguirre, 
Ooncil. Sisp. et Novi Orbia, t. iv, p. 431. On the skull of a North American 
Indian, see Mem. Acad. Sci., p. 446, 1723. The Egyptians have very hard 
heads, the Persians, fragile ; Herod., iii, 12, who gives as the reason, that 
the Egyptians shave their diildren’s heads that the skull may harden in the 
sun ! see also T. JacobinnB, Piss, de disimguendis codaueriitts per crania, Hafn., 
1709. 

J Silva, o. sxxv, p. 3. 

§ De miraculis vivorum, p. 67. 

. II Journ. des savans, p. 10, 1728. M. Gentil, Nouveau voyage autovr du 
nionde, t. ii, p. 45. 
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fortieth year. So, also, they tato great pains to have long, 
vide, open, and pendulous ears ; and also use great force to 
elongate their eyes and make them narrow, and their nostrils 
compressed, which seems to them the first step towards heauty 
of form. I say nothing of what we are told about the long 
and pendulous ears of certain northern nations, for I have 
shown that it is by mistake they have been attributed to them. 

7. Nor has any one supposed that the Psylli of Libya, or 
the ITarsi of Italy have a different origin from that of other 
people ; or that it is by some native and congenital- power that 
they manage to disarm serpents of their poison, and send 
dangcrou.s lizards to sleep with the touch, or suck poison from 
woimds with impunity, as we read in many authors after He- 
rodotus, such as Plutarch and XiphiUn ; but .such powers are 
Tightly attributed to bold dexterity, and the skill of long con- 
tinued habit. The same opinion ought to bo held about the 
Tentyrit a people of Egypt, who, by no diversity of nature 
or origin, but through wonderful diligence improved by art, 
put to flight and got the better of crocodiles, on whom see 
Pliny and Strabo. As to those things which are told us about 
families of charmers, they are due, not to nature, but to 
cunning or deceit ^ and so also about the Enhydrobii, who, 
either by art or use, are enabled to pass a short time under 
the water ; or else it is a pun upon the name, because they 
pass a great part of their lives on ships, as the Amaxobii do 
on waggons. It was not even natural for the anthropophagi 
to feed on human flesh, but a savage custom, which probably 
began through some actual necessity. 

8. In Aboa literata, mention is made of a work by Lauren- 
tius Quist, of Bioemeburg, Diss. de quatuor generihus muli- 
erum, Aboa, 1G98, 4to. As I have not seen it, I do not know 
whether he refers that quaternion rather to a diversity of cus- 
toms, as I suspect, or to external foim, or some other variety. 
This I am sure of, no kind of woman can be produced, as the 


* Ih.f p. 4G, 48. -t Cofo minor., p. 787. t Vita Aug.^ p. 63. 

§ See Job Ludolpb, Comment, ad hist. Ethiopicam, p. 137, and Hardain ad 
Plin., t. ii, p. 7. 

II Chap, viii, 2S. IT Chap, xvii, p. 626. 
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consort of mankind^ but wkich can and must owe its origin to 
a common descent, with, ourselves, from Adam as the author 
of the race. As to the diversity of languages, which are very 
different from each other, there are two very powerful reasons 
why they cannot he opposed as a sort of hobgoblin to the 
common origin of man ; one is that learned and ingenious men, 
such as P. Masson and O. Rudbeck, jun., and others, have 
shown that it is impossible to deny the existence of a great 
affinity between languages which seem to be very different 
from each other j the other is, that it is not wonderful, con- 
sidering the many divergent colonies, which in the long lapse 
of time and amidst such a variety of men and climates, that the 
very traces of the primeval tongue should be effaced. See 
T. S. Bayer, in the preface to the Museum Sinieum, pp. 30, 100. 
" In the small communities of the early world, when fathers 
and mothers possibly laboured under some defect of the tongue, 
the throat, or the nostrils, they handed down to their posterity 
instances of the same kind of speech. Thus, the Malabars do 
not make use of their lips in enunciation so easily as we do ; 
we can scarcely pronounce the words of the Arabians, the 
Ethiopians and the Armenians, nor can they in turn pronounce 
ours. The Ethiopians and Hottentots rejoice in thrusting the 
ends of their tongues against the palate and teeth with a cer- 
tain crackling noise. The Tnnguses rather vomit their words 
from a strumous throat than utter them. The Chinese dislike 
the canine letters ; others rather hiss than speak.” 


Conclusion. 

Thus, then, from all these various facts, which up to this 
time have been collected together, nothing can be deduced, as 
I have shown, to invalidate the credit which is due to the in- 
spired writer, Moses, who derives all mankind from the proto- 
plast of one parent. One remark I have stiU to make, that 
the vastness of the ocean which separates the continents, and 
the corresponding isolation of the land, cannot afford a suf- 
ficient argument to show that it is incredible that the antipodes, 
'and the inhabitants of the Hew World, are descended from 
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till- sn’iio '■rcrk ;i‘-' i'iirsfl'.' 0 --'_. or onniiol l)o imiiiburcfl nmong' 
ihr- -ji -;);jr,y of Adniii. 1 <lo not wnnt io nnilcc a great collec- 
tion ol'v.Ii-!t ha- been cojiion^ly noted by learned men in entire 
and f!]' 'eia! trean’-ies about llie origin of tbo Anicricans, the 
tnsee- r-t’ the f.dd Arorld vhieb have been found in -tbo New, 
tlie coiienrronce of in<;tiiiuion;5, the coinparativo proximity of 
the land of each continent towards tlie north, tbo oxtonsivo 
commerce and maritime expeditions of tbo ancient Ctirllm- 
ginimis, and otber nations. One fact is cnongb for my pur- 
pose, and 1 tbink it has been placed beyond all dottbt, that for 
a long time it miglit very c:>sily and very froqtienlly Imvo 
bappened, tb.ar ibrongb tbo mistakes of navigators, — wbicli 
mtisr have been very often tlie ease in early limes, or nt all 
events when people were actually on an exjieditioti, — tempests 
would suddenly arise and coiniic! tlioin to go out of Iboir 
conr.se, and bring tbeni to other shores and lands lying under 
anotber climate. Not oidy is it clear that Ibis might have 
taken place, but nolliing but n miracle could liavo prevented 
its being done during .so many ages of that contimioiis and 
rnugJi navigation, irlicn wc all know Ibtif .such accidents aro 
by no moatis rare, oven to tlio most c.xjiorienccd sailor.s, who 
liavo tlie advantage of being neejuainted with tbo magnet and 
tbo course of tbo winds. 


TAtU.i: or COXTKXT.S. 


PnT:r'ACE.— 'I’lio Initli nnil iitililr of the Icnmmjj nliout Admn, Iho common 
paront of nil innnl:infl. Tbc objcclionB a^iinst it derived from diffcroncCB in 
tlie sliaito and constitution of the lixiiuan body re*cramincd, and refuted. 

Cbap. I. On the opinion aii«l nrfjiinienls of tlio^e who contend that various 
species of men of dilTorcnt origin exist on onr planet. Against Ihoso who 
dream of the eternity of innnhind, and the perpoLnal succossion of human 
generations! taking each other up in order. S. 1. Against the Kmp. .Tulian 
who asserts that a nnnihor of men wore piwluced nt once by God. 2. On 

n r 2 
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PeryrGro, and tho confutera of tlie atories of tho prro-Adaimtes. 3. The 
opinions of Tlioopli. Paracelsus, Giordano Bruno, and others, upon the de- 
rivation of the origin of man, from different protoplasts. 4. The division of 
mantind into five different species hy a celebrated traveller. 

Chap. II. On tho false traditions about the human form, which seem 
properly attributable to fable. 2. Blemya! with no ho.ads. 3. Nisitaj with 
three or four oyesj others with eyes in the shoulders, or breast, or a single 
one in the forehead. 4. Panotii with ears which cover the whole body. 6. 
The Hippopodcs with feet like horses. G. Poet on tho back of tho legs. 7. 
Essay of H. Gimnii on fabulous men. 8. Talcs of tho upper and under 
demons ; supposititious children j transformation of men into beasts rejected. 
9. Tales of tiger-men and goat-footed satyrs ; also of Soj'lla, tho Stymphalis, 
IforeidB, Sfrens, and Harpies, and their pictures. 

Chap. III. On stories which, though true, are wi'ongly ascribed to men, 
or ought to bo ascribed to human monsters. 1. Apes and monkeys given 
out ns men. 2. Monstrous fish, resembling in some way the human foim. 
3. People with horns, honuaplu'odites, and other human monsters. 4, 5, G. 
Nothing in those to prove that they do not spring fi-om Adam. 

Cliap. IT. On Giants, Pygmies, and Negroes. Providence has wisely pro- 
vided for tho stature of man j and much which has been said of giants is 
fabulous. 2. Some men have exceeded the common stature. 3. Possibly, also, 
nations ; incpiiry into the causes of increase or decrease. 4. Though what is 
said of pygmies may be false, still there are certainly dwarfs, etc. 5. No 
argument that they do not come from Adam. G. On tho habit and coloim of 
tho Negroes, etc., 7, Duo to climate and modo of life. 8. Effect of these on 
plants, animals, and man. 

Chap. V. On tilings brought about by human customs and institutions. 
1. Staining tho skin : Gypsies : T. Lehmann. 2. Men taken to bo rough and 
hauy. 3. Flattening the nose in infancy. 4. Amazons, etc. 6. Flattened 
heads, feet, etc. 6. Psylli, Moi'si, Anthropophagi, etc. 7. L. Quist. 


Conclusion. 



Part 11. 


On the Anihroj^oloijij of Linumts . — 1735-1770. 

The public.Ttion of tlic fir.*!! rdifion of tlio Si/nlcma Natural 
took plnco in 1735. It is Oiflicnli nt the present clny to form 
an idea of the courage that must li.ave been necessary to pub 
forth those few folio pages, at the end of which ^fan, for the 
first timCj w.ns classed .as one with the rest of the animal crea- 
tion. As I slinll have to make constant reference to tho 
varions editions of the >?!/»/< wi.j A5t//'w, and the ch.anges made 
in them by the author, according to tho change.s which natu- 
rally took jilaco in his views from time to litne, I shall com- 
mence bj- gi\nng the tabnlnry view of these editions, printed 
by Linnatiis himself in the twelfth, as he calls it, and last 
edition which he issued. 


r.DITIOXS OF THi: BTSTKMA KATUR.i:. 

1 Lcydtc, 173.5 

2 llolinire, 17-10, 8vo, p. 80. 

3 Halle, 17-10, id. nim 1. 

•I- Paris, I7-M-, id. rimi 2. 

5 Halle, 17-17, p. 88, id. aim 2. 

C lloliniic, t. 8, 1 7-1 8. 

7 Lips., 17-18, id. oil I/I 0. 

8 Holmiaa, 17-53, p. 130. 

9 Lc^’da?, 17.50, id. cum 0. 

10 Holmim, 17-58, 8vo, ane. it me ijiso. 

11 Lips., 'I7li2, 2 ’^odiit vitiosa. 

12 Hohniio, 1700, ult. 

I liave examined all tho.se editions, except the eighth, which 
fhavG not been able to find, with these results : — 
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In the first edition^ man is thos treated’*’ (1735) : — 

CIiASaia I. — QITASBDTSniA. 

Corpiu hiiautum. Pedes qnatuor. Famoo Tiripai., loctifers. 



Homo. 

Nosca te ipaom. 

ANIBBOrOUORFEA. 

Simi. 

Antorioraa. Fosteciorea. 

DigiU 5. S. 

piuuorcs ubrinoue. 


veL nuih. 


Poateriores anterioribuB amilea. 


Brn4ypus. 

Pigili 3 vel 3. 3. 


PASADOXON. 


“ The satyr, taUed, hairy, bearded, with a human body, much 
given to gesticulations, extremely lasoiviona, is a species of 
ape, if one has ever been seen. The iaUed men, also, of Tvhotn 
modern travellers relate so much, is of the same genus.'’ 

Here we see that man is not only considered as on animal, 
but even a quodinped, and placed in the same Order with the 
ape and the slotii ; and by the motto, Ncsce te the task 

of distinguishing him further is wittQy cast upon the reader. 
The second edition was published in 1740. In it, man is 
treated thus : — 

Sybtsua Nature).— Ed. 1740. 

Classis I. — Quadrupedia. Obdo I. — Anthi'opomorpha. 
Dentei primores utrmque quabnor, aut nulli. 

1. Homo. Noscc fc tpsiHB.— Home vaiiat. : Eui'opffius albus, 

Amoricanus rubescens, Asiaticus fuscus, Afiicanus 
nicer. . 

2. Sinua. Os dtmtaium. Pedes pmitactyli semdentes. 

MammDD peclorales. 

Simia mammis quatemis j capite ad aures minito. 
AniTna,] cynocepliolum, tai'digradum dictum, simii 
species. Seb. 1, p. 55, t. 85, f. 1, 2. 

Sviniarum spemes descriptm non snut, neo earum differ- 
entiiB deteefcae. B. gr. Papio, Batyrus, Gercopitheous, 
Oynoceplialtis. 


I give Uio origuMtl Latin of tlio text tlm>ugliout. 
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3. Bradvpus. Os dcniaium. Pedes seandenies. Mammse II, 

pecfoi'o.lcs. 

Pradypus manibus tridactylis^ cauda brevi. Ai s. ignavus 
gracilis Americanus. Seb.-l, p. 53. 

Bradypus manibus didaciylis, cauda nulla. Tardigradus 
ceylanicns. Seb. 1, p. 54. 

4. Myrmecopbaga. Os edentulnm. Pedes incedentes. 

Slammse viiij abdominales : ventrales 6, pectorales 2. 

Slyrmecophaga manibus tridactUis, plantis pentadactylis. 

Tamandua-guacu Brasiliensibus. Raj. 241. 

Myrnieeophaga manibus monodactylis, plantis tetradac- 
tylis. 

Here -we bare tbe four geograpbical rarieties, whilst the 
ant-eater is added to tbe Order; tbe paradoxon is tbe same. 
Tbe third edition was published in tbe same year at Halle, in 
Latin and German. It is so far like tbe first that tbe ant- 
eater is not included in tbe Order ; and like tbe second, be- 
cause tbe varieties of man are given. It was issued with tbe 
goodwill of the author. Tbe fourth edition was published at 
Paris in 1744, with the Fmtdcanenta botanica. It scarcely 
differs from tbe second as regards man. Tbe fifth is tbe same 
as the second. Tbe sixth was published at Stockholm in 1748. 
In it tbe ant-eater is no longer included in tbe first Order of 
quadrupeds, which contains, as in the first, man, tbe ape, and 
tbe sloth. The arrangement is, in fact, tbe same ; but there 
is added this quaint note upon man : — 

“ Know thyself, theologically ; idiaf you are created with an 
immortal soul, after the image of God. 

Morally; that you alone are blessed, with a rational soul for 
the glory of your great Creator. 

“KaturaHy; that you are the lord of animals, and the ulti- 
mate end of creation, for whose sake all othsr things have been 
made. 

“^^Physiologically; that you are a most perfect and wonderful 
machine. 

“ Dietetically ; that the Parent of nature has given you 
kindred animals to be to you for use and food. 
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“ Pathologically, what a fragile huVble you are, and exposed 
to a thousand calamities. 

" If you understatid these things, you are man, and a genus 
very distinct from all others. 

The Paradoxa are dropped in this edition. The seventh, 
published at Leipzig in the same year, appears to be, the same. 
The eighth, of 1 753, as I have already said, I have never seen, 
but it cannot diflfer much from the last two, for the ninth, of 
1756, is exactly the same. We now come to the tenth, which 
was so much enlarged by Linnasus as to be almost a new work. 
In it the famous ohservationes aje dropped, and the Imperium 
Natures takes their place. I mention this, but oHly to say that 
the consequent reflections would rather find place in a work 
on general zoology than on anthropology. What relates to 
man in the tenth edition, I give at full length ; and may say 
here, that the edition reckoned as the eleventh by Linnmus 
himself, is also stated by him to be spurious and faulty ; whilst 
the pniictpaZ additions made in the twelfth, and last (1760), 
have been insei-ted in the notes; the others, consisting only 
of one or two additional notes in the original from the classics. 

Tenth Edition, 1758. — G-enemm characteres compendiosi, — 

I. Primates ; — 1 . Homo, Nosce te ipsum. 

2. Simia, Denies laniarii, hinc remoti. 

3. Lemur, Dentes primores inf eri ores. 

4. Vespertilio Manus jjahnatce volatiles. 

I. Primates. — Dentes primores superiores iv, paraUeli. 

Mammffi pectorales ii. 

1. Homo, Nosce te ipsum. 

Sapiens. — 1 . H. diumus ; variatis cultiera, loco. 

Feries tetrapus, mutus, hirsutus. Juvenis wsinus Idthu- 
anus. 1661. Juvenis lupinus Hessensis. 1344. Juve- 
nis ovinus Nihernus. Tulp. ois. iv, 9. Juvenis Nwnnover- 
anus. F%teri2 Pyrenaiei. 1719. Johannes Leoddeensis.* 
Amerieanus. a. rufas, cholericus, rectus. 

Pilis nigris, rectis erassis ; Na/ribus patulis ; Facie 


. ^ To these are added in the twelfth ed., Jwvenis hovinus Bamhergensis. 
Oamerar.j Pwella OewnjJcwwcct, 1731. PtteMa ^ansisalanaf 1717. 
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eplielitica ; Mcnio suliiinberbi. Pertinax, liilarisj liber. 
Pingif sc Uneis dajdalis rubris. BcgUur consuetudme, 
Evroitmis. /S. albuSj sangumeus, torosus. 

Pllh flavescentibus prolbds. Ocidis coeruleis. Levis, 
acutissimns, inventor. Tegitur vestimentis arctis. Jie- 
gifur, Eitibus. 

Asiaticus. 7. luriduSj melancbolicnSj rigidus. 

Pi7is nigiicantibus. OcuZis fuscis. S'ero’uSj fasfcuosusj 
avams. 2'c5fifH.7-indnnientislasis. Pejrif !(r opinionibus. 
Afcr. S. nigerj pblegmaticus, laxus. 

Pills atris, contortnplicatis. Cute bolosericea. ^Zixso, 
simo. Lahiis tumidus. Feminis sinus pudoris, Mammce 
lactantes prolisse. Vafer, segnis, negligens. Unguit 
se pingui. Pegitur arbitrio. 

Moiistrosvs. e. solo (tt) arte (h, c). 

- ri. Aljiiili jiarvij agiles, tiinidi. 

Petogonici magni, segues. 
h. Monorclddcs nt minus fertiles : Hottentotti. 

Junccas puelte abdomino attenuato : Europoe. 
c. Maeroccpliali, capita eonico : Cbinenses. 

PlagiocophaJi, capite antic® compresso : Canadenses. 
Rahifat inter Tropicos* sjgonte gratisqiio ; gjer reli- 
quam Telluris toiam coniinentem coactce. 

[Here follows a long description.'] 

Piffert itaque a rebquis corpore erecto nudo, et piloso capite, 
Euperciliis, ciliisque, tandem pube, axillis, maribusque mento. 
Feminis nymph® et clitoris : mamm® 2 pectorales. Caput 
cerebro omnium maximo : uvula : facies abdomini parallela, 
nuda : naso prominente : compresso, brevior : mento promi- 
nente : cauda nulla. Pedes tails incedentes. 

Troglodytes 2. H. noctumus. 

Homo sylvestris Orang Outang. Pont. Jav., 84, s. 84. 
Knturlacko, Kjmp. itin., c. 86. Dalin, Orat. 5. Habitat in 
.^thiopi® conierminis (Pbn.) in Jav®, Amboin®, Temat®, 
spchincis. Corpus a Iburn, incessw ereciuni, nostro dimidio m inns. 
Pili aihi, contortuplicati. Oculi orhieulati : iride, pupillaque 
aurea. Visus lateralis, noetiimns, AEtas xxv annorum. Die 

^ In ed. xii, PdXmis loiopliagus. Hospitaiur extra tropicos sut novercante 
Ccrcre, earnivorvs. 
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cacutit, latetj Noctu, videt, exit, furatnr. Loquitur sihilo : 
Oogitat, credit sui causa factavi tellu/rem, se allquando itcrum 
fore imjyeranicm, si fides peregrinaiorihus. 

2. Siiuia. 

3. Lemur. 

4. Vesportilio.* 

Note I. — To know oneself is tie first step of wisdom, and 
tlie saying of Solon, wliicli was anciently written in letters of 
gold over tlie temple of Diana. 

Plii/siologicallg. — ^Tbnt yon arc made up of noiwes, intertwined 
with, fibres, of a machine which though delicate, grows up to 
be a vciy perfect one, furnished with almost all faculties, and 
more than all other animals. " Nature cast man on the day 
of his birth, naked upon the hare ground, an animal to be 
swaddled both as to hands and feet, although it is by and bye 
to rule all others : which can know nothing except by'being 
taught j can do nothing, neither walk, nor eat, nor anything 
else spontaneously hy nature,” Plin. You see what sort of 
life nature has promised us, which took care that tears should 
be the omen of the newly born. 

DicIciicaUti, — That you are happy, if you only know it, in 
health and tranquillity j that you arc pre-served b}* moderation, 
destroyed bj- excess, affected by change, overthrown by unac- 
customed accidents, hardened hy custom ; omnivorous, with an 
elaborate kitchcJi, pleasant by its vciy faults, bristling with 
fire and wine. “ Hunger is for the poor, fastidiousness for 
the iTch man,” Seneca. 

PathologicaUg. — That whilst you breathe you are a pufied- 
up bubble, and h.ang like a ball in a moraejit of passing time 

For earth nourishes nothing weaker than man,'^ Homer. 
“ Nothing has a more prccariotis life ; nothing so many 
diseases, cares, and dangcre. The whole j)eriod of every age 
is short ; half is spent in something like death ; we must not 
count the j'-ears of infancy, for they are without sense ; nor 
those of old ago which arc scarcely living. The senses grow 
dull ; the members crawl, our sight, hearing, gait, and teeth, 

** Horo W'Q iiiGot for tlio first time witli tlic word Primates ; undei* this aro 
included man, the npe, the lemur, aud the hat. The Sloth nt last ^sappears. 
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tKe instruments of nutrition die out first,” Plin, ^‘Thus a 
great part of death has already taken place, whatever is past 
death holds. AH this living mass, whatever of it you see, or 
whatevei’ of it yon emi im^ine to exist, nature will speedily 
recall and entomb. Death sonunons all alike; whether the gods 
be pleased or angry we mnst die,^’ Seneca. 

NaktraUy . — That yon, the miracle of nature’s audacity, the 
chief of animals, for whose sake nature has produced every- 
thing, are an animal, weeping, laughing, singing, speaking, 
docile, judging, wondering, veiy wise, hot delicate, naked, 
defenceless hy nature, exposed to all the contempt of fortune, 
dependent upon the assistance of others, of anxious mind, and 
desirous of protection, of wavering spirit, obstinate in hope, 
querulous in life, very slow in gaining wisdom. Ton are a 
despiser of time which is past and gone, a robber of the active 
present, one who prizes the dubious future in a life which is 
short, very precious, and irrevocable. Thus passes away the 
first day, which is the best, to miserable mortals ; one is sum. 
moned to his daily labour by laborious vrtait} another luxury 
confines and sufibcates highly bred; another is agitated by 
unresting ambition ; another hy solitude ; another by the crowd 
who are always besieging his portals. One grieves to find 
himself with children, another over their loss; our tears cease 
to come long before oor want of them is gone. But how far 
soever our misfortunes carry us ; we accumulate dangers, we 
rush upon the nnkuown, we are angry without being injured, 
like wild beasts we kill people that we know nothing of; we 
ask for favourable winds, in order that wo may be earned to 
war ; earth, wide as it is, does not seem enough for our deaths,” 
Seneca. ” Against other animals dissimilar beings unite, but 
most of the misfortunes of man come from man,” Plin. ' 

Politically . — That you hold that to be right which is merely 
wrong made pnblic, wliich clothes you in the shroud of custom 
as soon as you are bom, nourishes, educates, brings you up, 
rules you, according to which you are held to be honest, strong, 
wise, of good morals; thus governed you live according to 
custom, but not according to reason.' That you, being one of 
those that perish, since no one can receive the gift of birth 
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witli imptmity, ask as a favour to be tbe last led to execution ; 
■whilst meanwhile, drunk with prosperity, your contention is 
to lay up for to-morrow the counters of fortune, and use your 
words madly, and pursue those who differ from you theolo- 
gically •with hatred, and excite all sorts of tumults, not in 
order to be free, but merely to change your master ; you con- 
sume irrevocable time in trifles; you revolve immortal and 
eternal things in your mind, you dispose of your most distant 
posterity, forgetful of your condition you build up new hopes, 
whilst meanwhile death seizes you as you are about these 
distant aims, and as in your agony you open your eyes, you 
observe, as in a dream, " Thus, we live like immortals, and 
die like mortals,” Seneca. 

Morally. — That in an rmcultivated state you are foolish, las- - 
ci^'ious, imitative, ambitious, prodigal, anxious, cunning, aus- 
tere, envious, avaricious and get transformed, so as to bo at- 
tentive, chaste, considerate, modest, sober, tranquil, sincere, 
soft, beneficont, content. The only animal who shares sor- 
row, luxury, ambition, avarice, and the desire of hfo; and 
whose cares extend even beyond itself into futurity,” Phn. 

Theologically. — That you are the ultimate end of creation; 
have been introduced into this planet, the work of the omni- 
potent ; to contemplate the universe by -wise reason, dra'wing 
its conclusions from the senses ; so as to recognise an omni- 
potent, omniscient, immeasurable and eternal God from his 
works. 

(What else has been revealed must beexplmned by theologians.) 

" For there are two things which lead to the knowledge of 
God — Creation and Scripturo,” Augustine. " So God is to be 
discovered from nature, and re-discovered by learning,” Ter- 
tuUian. Man alone contemplates God, one and the same 
author both of nature and revelation. 

“ Lenrn what God 

Has made you, and the state he’s placed you in.” — Pers., iii, 71. 

Note II. — ^I cannot make out that the genus troglodyte is 
different from man, although I have given the subject all the 
consideration possible, tmless I assume some ■uncertain cha- 
racteristic, which is not constant in other genera. The comer 
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'■ortli, vrliicli stnml quite close to tlio rest ; the liymplia> of tlio 
I’oU'.-nrots which no ape h:i«, are not. siiflieieni to class ihein 
amoTi£r-t the apes. Let those who chaiieo to ho eye-witnesses, 
tind ovT in what, way even some charactcrislies exist hy which 
this "-onns ni.-iy he scjiarateil from man j " for wlieii wo (leal 
with apes we imist he an ape,’’ Apolloilor. 

’Ilicre is no donht. that the trojrhulylo is certainly not of the 
Fame as jnan, nor of eommoti descent or hlood with ns, 

so that no one must snjtposo it a mere variety, for Iho oxist- 
cneo of the ja' vi-'IHnnx* ahmo is siiiUeicnt to disjn'ove 
this. I have heen very ninch surprised at the hair of the 
African, which, even when while, is curled ; and I liavo col- 
h'fted the ('.■•nse> of varieties in plants, the domestic fowl, Imf. 
have horn ahlr to come to no conchision as to the alhinoe.? (ih> 
iiiiji'i-in ntf'is) aniong.st the hhicks. Xor do I say thatf the 
i roirlodytes of I’iiny are Prie-Adamilcs, althongli wc are the 
final handiwork of the Creator. 

r.» jo/irta.s /.iVsKfs.'jJ ^Inupcrtni.s, J^pist, 7. Kjop. H!i>, 
7!h ]loiit. f7«c. S~j, Aldrovand. 210? An inhahilant 

of the nntarctie gloho,§ unknown to ns, nml therefore I cannot, 
tell whether it helong.s to the genus of ape or man. It is sur- 
prising that it can strike fire, nml also eat flesh, although it 
devours if raw, according to the report, of travellers. 

.‘timin qiiaiii siitiili’s turjiissniia Iicstia noijis. — 

Apt-.s have the hreast.s, uvula, uterus, eyehrow.s, muscles of 
speech and nails of man, /»i'/ not the relc mirabilc, clitoris, or 
nymjihio. 

If the ify.sf'.Jii't XnU'rrv had been the only work in which 
Linnteus had treated of man, the task of unfolding what, seems 
to have been the changes wliich liis mind niKlerwcnt on liis 
precise zoological position, would have bocu suHicicntly dif- 
ficult. But there are incidental notices and hints on the sub- 
ject in several of his voluminous writings, besides the ox])ross 

• lid. lii, and tlic IciiRtli of tlio h.andB. 

+ Ed. xii, •' these children of dnrfcnc.ss nro,” etc. 

I Ed. jrii, " Lucifer : lioino cnndaluB. dnucii. An. vi, ]i. 70, ilfatijicrt.,” eto. 

g Mcaniiifi; prohahly "antipodcR,” 
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dissortatioHj A-ntliroj^omorplia, ■wliicli thougli nominally by 
HoppinSj Linnaius seems by referring to it in the notes cited 
abovcj to adopt completely as his ovrn. It -will be necessary 
to endeavour to arrange those moro or less in chronological 
order, and besides, to consider them in connexion with his 
varying views on siDccies and their origin, if we wish to give 
an honest account of the anthropology of Linnseus. 

Tlic chain, scale, order, or gradation of nature are words- 
employed by naturalists, and after them by scientific writers 
in general, in two very different senses. 

It was thought in very early times that there existed such a 
thing as an order estabUshed by nature among her productions, 
and that order was the one in which eveiything had been 
formed from its ongin. Passing over the doubtful expressions 
of Ai'istotlc, Belon, and Newton, I come to the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. In the year 1721 appeared the work 
of Bradley, and in 1735, the 8y sterna Nainvoe of Linnieus, 
which aro at once the earliest, and perhaps the most opjiosed 
of the two systems which each make use of the same term, — 
order, or scale of nature. The observations of Lamarck* on 
the two opinions held in his day, apply with little alteration to 
those two systems. 

“ Conclusion rcccicrd vp to this time. Nature (or its author), 
in creating animals, foresaw all the possible kinds of circum- 
stances in which they would have to live, and has given to 
every species a pei-manent organisation as well as a form de- 
termined and invariable in its parts, which compel that species 
to live in the jilaces and climates where it is found, and to 
preserve there the habits observed in it. 

“My particular conclusion. Nature produced successively 
all species of animals, commencing -with the most imperfect 
and most simple, and terminated her work with the most per- 
fect, complicating gradually their organisation. As these 
animals for the most part spread themselves over aU the habit- 
able regions of the globe, every species has acquired, through 
the influence of the circumstances in which it is found, the 


^ Lamarck^ PUilosoj[)liic Zoologiquc, tom. i, p. 265, ed. 1830. 
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habits we find it to have, and the mo^fications in its parts 
■which observation ^covers in it.” 

That Lamarck has correcUy described the first opinion, is 
proved by the expressions of lannsus in his Poliiia Naturce.* 
“ When man had spent a little iame in this world, by degrees 
he would peroedve some links of order, and at last the greatest 
order in the highest confiision, and of such an extraordinary 
kind, that he would with admiration be obbged to admit that 
it was very difficult, not to say impossible, to find any begin- 
ning or end -to the divine works : for all these things move in 
a circle. 

^^We ought to go from the most simple bodies to the most 
complex. 

“ Animals wei-e made for plants. 

" For a ijosisrion I see that one plant, wherever it may be 
• placed, might mnltiply so much that it would exclude all 
others. For suppose that tiie tobacco plant every year pro- 
duced 40,829 se^, and that no animal was ever employed 
in eating it, such a plant would soon destroy all the others. 
And I am of the opinion that it is impossible that anything 
which has ever been established by the all-wise Creator con 
ever disappear, or lose its rank and proper position. . . . 

“ And this opinion of mine is confirmed by eveiy observa- 
tion I can make on the series of nature. For then, I see 
clearly, that animals were first of all made for plants, and not 
plants for animals, except with a secondary purpose. So tha,t 
I do not know whether the world oould well hold together if 
one single species of animals only were wanting.” 

Linnmus here uses the words Naium series, and the like, 
in this sense. He thinks tho Ci-eator so completely planned 
out the whole visible arrangement that there was a place for 
everything, and eveiything was put in its place. The idea 
of extinct species never seems to haw occurred to Linumus. 
The slightest knowle^ of palmontology must have been fatal 
to his idea of the dimn or of netui-e. 

The order observed in creation would have appeared to merit 


Aead., ti, 17, wmo 1700. 
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exactly tlio same approval from Linnasiis, liad tlio distinctions 
to bo seen between different creatures been of tlie most 
trenebant and indisputable kind. Ho praised wbat lie found, 
because it was there. Nature presented itself to his eyes as a 
polity j and it never seems to have struck him that politics or 
slates arc froqucnfly, or one may say invariably, but very 
rough and indifferent arrangements. He follows Closes, but 
forgets the Fall, wliicli was meant to account for the apparent 
disorder now existing in creation. I'o Linnions, that appear- 
ance only existed in the mind of man. Evoiytliing was and 
is in its place, and will alw.ays remain exactly where it is; but 
man has not yet found out tho key. Still the series of nature 
remains perfect and iminut.ablc. Though Linnteus said that 
nature made no leaps, still lio thonght she took steps. Now, 
what is the dificrcncc between a stej) and a jump ? Wliat ho 
understood by that was, that llio dilfcronce.s which separated 
ono species from another, though not so great ns to bo por- 
coiitiblo to tho coinuiono.st observer, were, on tho otlior Imnd, 
.suflicionlly .so as to bo capable of being distinguished by hu- 
man industry. Thi.s is clearly a mo.st arbitrary theory, and 
.seems to me essentially bound up with tho teleological idea, 
that man was created in order that the world might not be 
■without .some creature which could appreciate it. The count- 
less ages which have elajised prior to the njjjioaranco of man 
arc a suflicient answer to this theory. 

Tho mind of Ijinnmus was ono which could not rest in a 
state of uncertainly. Ho docs not appear to have possessed 
that faculty, which is so highly iirizcd in modem times, of 
su.sponding his judgment upon doubtful questions in tho 
absonco of sufficient facts to authorise a definite, or at all events, 
a reasonable conclusion. This was at once his weakness and 
his strength j for it is clear that it is to a strong natural in- 
clination to define his knowledge that we owe the tables to 
which ho gave the name of The System of Nature. "Wo have 
scon how man is placed in those tables, in the same class and 
order with tho ape and the sloth. Wo have now to learn 
what Linnams understood by the words Class, Order, Genus 
(of which there were three, both at first and finally, in liis 
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Order of A'rdliro^omoTfka)^ imd Speoies. The lihi'ee first of the 
oheei'oations on ihe three Jdngdoms cf nature must he carefally 
perused in the first instance. They are as follows : — 

1. When we the works of God, it is more than 

clear enough to all, tiiat orery living thing is propagated from 
eggs, and that every .egg produces an o£&p‘ring exactly like its 
parent : hence, no new species are produced at this time of the 
day. 

"2. Individuals are mult^lied by generation. Hence there 
is a larger number of individuals of ^ch specaes than there 
was in the beginning. 

3. If we go back, and reckon the multiplication of indivi. 
duals in each species to have multiplied almost always in the 
same way, the series at last terminates in a single ancestor, 
whether that ancestor conasts in a single hermaphrodite (as 
is commonly the case with plants), or from two individuals, 
that is, one male and one female, as is generally the case with 
animals.” 

These observationt are repeated in the first nine editions of 
Systcina Naiurce ; but they merety show what Linneeus under- 
stood by species, least in 1735. 

In 1786, the next year, appeared the first part of the Fiin- 
dam&nia Botanica, in which is contained the following axioms :* 

« In the beginning of things, reason instructs ns that one 
single pair was created of eveiy speoies of Hving creatures. 

'' Species and gernu are always the work of nature j varieties, 
often that of art, class, and order, tho result of nature and art 
united.'” 

This last axiom is of the greatest importance } for whatever 
other changes the mind of Limimns may have pne through, 
he never seems to have supposed that one species of animals, 
at least, could ever be transmuted into another. 

Thus, in 1743, we find hdm writing as follows if— 

Page 437. ^^7. A single pair, one of each sex, of each 

species, of living creatures, was created in the begi nning.”. 

; IJa April, 
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“ 8. We believe, on divine testimony, tbnt God created a 
single human pair, — one male and one female. 

“ 9 . The inspired writer, Moses, relates that they were placed 
in the garden of Eden ; and that there Adam imposed names 
on all the animals which were brought before him by God. 

“ 10. By a single pair of each sex, I mean a single male 
and a single female, in all those species of living animals where 
the organs of generation are divided in two parts, and where 
one is given to the one sex, and one to the other. 

'' 1 1 . There are certain classes of animated beings which have 
both organs of generation in one individual ; of these I assert 
that one single individual was alone created in the beginning. 

''16. I do not think I shall be far from the truth, if I say, 
that all the land, in the infancy of the world, was submerged 
beneath the water, and covered by a vast ocean, except a single 
island in that immense sea, in which all animals could con- 
veniently live, and plants flourish and increase. 

"46. If wo imagine Paradise to have been situated under 
the equator, it will at once be understood how this might have 
been the case (that is, the existence there of all animals), if 
only a lofty mountain rose above its plains.'"' 

And again, in 1751, thus :* — 

" Daily experience shows more and more that all male and 
female animals remain within their own spceies ; and by the 
law of nature — that is, by love — are dra-wn to members of 
their own species, unite and propagate their families, and very 
seldom break this rule to go to other species. Nor can we see 
■without wonder how the foetus not only resembles the mother 
in the external form and face, but also the father, to such an 
extent that sometimes the female has the appearance and mind 
of the father, and sometimes the male that of the mother. So 
we must continue to wonder why species are thus included 
and remain -ndthin their own families, and why they do not 
mix ■with other species. 

.... " Hybrids are possible ; as the mule : among birds, - 


* Plantce SyMdas (Besp. Haartmaiin)^ Upsal, 23rd Nov., 1751, in Amcen, 
Acad.j iii, p. 80. 
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i^!(‘ c'ii!;‘T 7 '. Bur even iu tins iraj- -we cannot step over ilic 
v'oiifl' rf'n] niTiiiiponients of God; for these hybrid species, 
altl'.oii'rh not vrithout genitals, still cannot proi^agatc their 
familin- . 

"If am asked, rvliether new species of plants can arise, or 
do daily arise, by the mixture of two diffoi-ent plants ? And if 
I were to answer, according to theoretical principles, and as 
far as I can see myself, I could with freedom give my opinion 
only in the negative.” 

And in 1 754 — 

“^iMen, and all animals, increase and multiply in such a 
manner that however few at first, their numbers are continually 
and gradually increasing. If we trace them backwards, from 
a greater to a lesser number, wo at length atrive at one original 
pair. 

“•If we consider the generation of animals, we find that 
each produces an ofispring after its own kind ... so that all 
living things, plants, animals, and even mankind themselve.s, 
form one chain of universal being from the beginning to the 
end of the world.” 

“ Of all the species originally formed by the Deity, not one 
is destroyed.” 

“When we subject the human body to the knife of the ana- 
tomist, in order to find in the structm-e of its internal organs 
something which we do not observe in other animals to account 
for this operation, we are obliged to own the vanity of our re- 
searches ; we must, therefore, necessarily ascribe this prero- 
gative to something altogether {mmafcrial, which the Creator 
has given to man alone, and which we call soul. 

" Nature always proceeds in her accustomed order, for her 
laws are unchangeable j the omniscient God has instituted 
them, and they admit of no improvement. 

“ It is so evident that the continent is gradually and con- 
tinnallj- increasing by the decrease of waters, that we want no 
other information of it than what nature gives ns : mountains 
and valleys, petrifactions and the strata of the earth . . . pro- 


Prof, to Mvsctnn licpis A^tUphi Pn<?cricf, Upsal, 17.’ J-. 
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claim it aloud. As tlie dry land increases at this day^ so it is 
probable that it has all along gradually extended itself from 
the beginning : if Tve therefore inquire into the original appear- 
ance of the earth, yre shall find reason to conclude that, in- 
stead of the present wide-extended regions, one small island 
only was, in the beginning, raised above the surface of the 
waters. 

"If we trace back the multiplication of all plants and 
animals, as we did that of mankind, we must stop at one 
original pair of each species.’’ 

And in 1759 

"When God framed this terrestrial globe, he clothed and 
adorned it with many thousands of different species of plants, 
which we still see every year springing up from the earth, as so 
many witnesses of his infinite wisdom ; and finally, in order that 
not one of those which he had created might perish, he 
arranged by economical laws how they might all be conve- 
niently preserved. 

P. 44. " In order that this science (economy) might be built 
upon an unwavering foundation, it is necessary that three very 
firm stones should be placed under it to form such a foundation. 

" The first is, that each and every species which has been 
created by God should be properly distinguished and recog- 
nised, both of earths and stones, of plants and trees, of insects, 
fishes, birds, and all other animals. 

" The second, that investigations should be made about every 
species, as to its mode of propagation, locality, food, nature, 
and affinity. 

"The third, that the duly of each, whether subjects or 
rulers, in the great polity of the world should be investigated. 
This being done; the foundation of private economy would at 
last be laid, which is nothing else than natural science applied 
to the necessities of man. If one single ring or link is missing 
in the chain of nature, — ^which is what we must follow to a 
point, — ^we are immediately diverted from the path into an 


* Frogramma quo ad andicnd, orationom adiUalem, "M. Joli. Lastbolim^ invU 
iavit, C. L.^ Upsal, llth. Dec., 1759, in Amosn, Acad,, x, p. 40. 
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ol)=cnrc ■prildcme.'is j we stnmLle tipon stones, we are hurt 
with tlioms, we stick in tlie mud, and satj-rs langli and jeer at 
ns as more project mokcrs.” 

And finally, in 1772 :* — 

P. 88. “Tlie polHij, instituted by nature, rests principally 
on three points .• — 

" That all things may be preserred in their vigour. 

So that one family shall not expel another, ” etc., etc., etc. 

“^]ie fwvJamcntal laics, which nature has enacted in its 
polity, .are the following ; — 

1. Every created species must be preserved : 

That nothing may perish icliklt God has made,” etc., etc. 

P. 97. "Einio itaq. cum Davide, — 

" 0 .Jehova ! quam ampla sunt tua opera,” etc. 

There arc, indeed, a few passages in the works of Linnaeus 
which might load some to say that his early views on the fixity 
of .species undeiwent considerable alteration. They are con- 
tained in essays published in the Ammnitates Aeademkce, and 
we will assume that they represent his ideas. The first occurs 
in his account of the Peloria, in 1744 j and the second in 
1700, twelve years previous to the discourse last quoted of 
1772. 

On the Peloria, which was first discovered in 1742, he 

says,t— 

P. 70. “That new species (novas species), or even genera, 
can arise in tho vegetable kingdom fi:om the union of different 
species, seems a paradox; meantime, observations seem to 
show that it may be so. "Why are all the Cacti found in 
America ? IVhy so many species of aloe and geranium at 
tho Cape of Good Hope f" etc., etc. 

“ Humerons varieties of many species may be observed by 
attention. Time and observation will determine what is fact. 
I do not put these things forward as proved, but as pro- 
blematical, so that others may investigate the matter more 
closely .... 


*.I>c2iei<r Kattira : Oratio rccitata in iempio calh. TTpsal., 14tli Deo., 1772, 
a C. D. 

' "t iVfono (Besp. Kudberg), lOfch Dec., 1744, Aman. Acad., i, p. 55. 
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P. 72. ''If it conld be .proved that Peloi-ia is a hybrid 
species, sprung from Linaria and some other plant, "we' should 
have a new fact in the vegetable kingdom, and the progress 
would be much greater than what is the case in the animal 
kingdom ; for there the hybrids have no power of propagation, 
— mules, for instance, and other animals. But that the Feloria 
can be propagated is clear from this, that it has perfect seeds, 
and multiplies freely and spontaneously in its native soil. One 
thing, however, should be made the subject of futm’e inves- 
tigations, whether a Linaria has ever sprung from the seeds 
of a Feloria ? for if not, as seems probable from the observ- 
ations already made, and if it remains constant, then this 
astonishing consequence follows, namely, that it may be that 
new species spring up in the vegetable hirigdom; that genera, 
different in fi'uetijication, still rejoice in the same force and 
nature ; further, that 07ie and the same genus has dnve^'se fruc- 
tijications. But by this the foundation of fructification, which 
is also the foundation of .all scientific botany, is struck away, 
and the natural classes of plants are broken into ; so that all 
who know anything of our art will very properly be astonished 
with our Feloi'ia, as a stupendous production of nature.'’ 

And he thus writes in 1759 :* — 

" The day will perhaps come which will show that numerous 
Gej'ania Africana and Mesendji'ijanthema, and numerous species 
of the said genera, have had, perhaps, their origin from this 
fact, — that a foreign parent has fecundated the female plant. 
And although hybrids are often as sterile in the vegetable as 
in the animal kingdom, still they are not universally so -, for 
there are many exceptions, at all events in the Tragopogon above 
mentioned. Hence, perhaps, botanists will one day accept the 
following as a new rule : — 

" That all species may he considei’ed os ' congener's which have 
sprung from the same mother, or the same medullary substance.” 

And in 1762 thus — 

" I have long nourished a suspicion, nor do I now dare to 
give it out as an undoubted truth, but only propose it by way 


* Amien. Acad,., vi, p. 12. 


+ im., p. 296. 
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of liypotliesisj n.imelyj tliat all species of the same genus con- 
stituted originally hut one species, hut were afterwards pro- 
pagated by hybrid generation; so. that all congeners have 
been generated from one mother, and that different species 

have been made of them from having different fathers 

hTo doubt this will be a very important business for posterity ; 
and many experiments must be tried which, if successful, will 
convert the present hypothesis into an axiom, and which may 
afford a key to genera in nature, whilst, perhaps, it may turn 
out more proper to asotibe species to the effect of time.” 
” "Whether these species sprung in the veiy beginning directly 
from the hand of the Creator, or whether they are propagated 
in process of time through nature, the executive of the Cre- 
ator, will not be so eas}’ to demonstrate, although various new 
experiments may appear subsequently to point that way ; but 
we are stiU in want of many experiments before the thing is 
made sufficiently cleai-. But if this shall be confirmed by ex- 
periment, the theory of the genera of plants wiU be com- 
pletely cleared up, and they wiU be determined from the 
fundamental point of their fructification.”* .... " Perhaps 

this theory will seem astonishing to many, inasmuch as it gives 
a handle to the idea that we can imagine the existence of new 
species, and that one might be inclined to think that, in con- 
sequence, the whole polity and economy of nature would be 
upset. As to the first point, I believe, not without reason, 
that species — such as there are at this date in the age of 
the world — ^have been produced in as great numbers and kinds 
as can be produced with any facility. But I dare not swear 
that there are not now in Europe more plants than there were 
one hundred and forty years ago, when Banhin published his 
Pinax.” 

“ Thirdly. That in the beginning, the number of genera cor- 
responded to that of individuals ; and plants being then fecun- 
dated by others of different genera, gave birth to species ; as 
many as have since been produced, the fructification of the 
maternal plant remaining unchanged in the offspring, with 
the habit of the plant changed according to the male.”t 


* Ihid., p. 29S. 


f Ihid.f p. 301. 
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And in 1760 lie -writes thus :* — 

“P. 125. I go on to hybrid plants, and we shall see -whe- 
ther, or in what way, such are really produced. I have seen 
myself, and will enumerate three or four true hybrid plants, 
which first appeared in my time : Yeronica sjyuria, Delphinium 
hyhridum, Sieracium hyhridum, Tn-agopogon hyhndvm, etc. ' 
There can be no doubt but what these are really new 
species, produced by hybrid generation. Prom all these we 
learn, that the hybrid offspring, so far as regards the medul- 
lary substance, the internal parts, and the fructification, is the 
exact image of the mother : but as to the leaves, and the 
other external parts, of the father. They therefore afford a 
new foundation, on which much may be erected by naturalists. 
Por it seems to follow from this, that many species of those 
plants which are of the same genus were in the beginning 
only one plant, and have sprung from this hybrid generation.'' 
. . . . '^Grerania easily led botanists to believe, that there 
are as many different species of the same genus in plants as 
therb are commixtures of flowers, and in turn, that genera are 
nothing else than plants spiTUig from the same mother, but 
different fathers. But whether all these species are the pro- 
ducts of time, or whether in the beginning of things- the 
Creator has limited these paths to a certain definite number of 
species, I dare not positively say. This, however, I am per- 
suaded of, that this mode of multiplication does not destroy 
the system and economy of nature, since I observe every day 
that insects which feed upon one species of a genus are often 
contented with another.” 

On these passages I will proceed to quote the remarks of M. 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire.t 

" These passages are as clear as possible ; there is no need 
to interpret j translation is enough. It is no longer doubtful 
that Liunseus, from 1759 to 1762, J was iaoUned to admit the 

* DisguisiUo de semi planiaram, 6tli September, 1760, iu Amxn. Acad., ix, 
p. 100, etc. 

f Histoire ^^n^rale de Vhistoire naittrelle, ii, p. 379. 

J Probably sooner j not only from 1759, the date of Eamstraem’s thesis, 
but at least from 1757, as we shall see. When Linnaeus pnt out his views in 
1759, it is in terms which show a great confidence in his hypothesis. " The 
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existence of a multitude of sjecies* more or less recent ; but of 
what origin, and how produced ? By liyhridity, and not, 
according to an expression very much in vogue at that date, 
by degeneration or degenerescence ; but by the mixture, sup- 
posed to be prolific, of originally existing type, and in no way 
by their alteration under the influence of ohmate and circum- 
stance. Linnseus even here sees no derivative species, dis- 
tinguisbed. by peculiar and new characters j but only mixed 
species, resulting from a combination more or less varied of 
original characters. 

'“^Is this the doctrine of variability, such as we shall see it 
inaugurated, precisely at the same epoch, by our immortal 
Buffon ? such as it has been conceived and developed by 
Lamarck, and again by GeofiTroy St. Hilaire and his school? 
The existence of mixed or intermediate species, produced by 
hybrid generations, is one hypothesis j the existence of de- 
rivative species, resulting from modifications gradually pro- 
duced which become hereditary, is another, radically distinct 
from the first. 'Both no doubt are reconcileable, but logically 
independent. That of Linnaeus may be shown to be false, 
without that of Buffon and Lamarck being in any way affected ; 
and so if the falsiiy of the latter was demonstrated, it would 
leave untouched the question of the fecundity of hybrids. 

“ The views given out byLinnseus in 1759 and 1762, are 
therefore by no means those of Lamarck and the modem 
school of variability. Bnt they are not the less well worth 
attention, and that school may well observe in them, if not an 
agreement with their own doctrines, at least an attack, and a 
veiy powerful one, against the opposite doctrines by the very 
hands of their principal defender.' Linnseus, the thorough 
partisan, and the principal one, during a quarter of a century, 
of the immutability of type, at last recognised himself, since 
he tried to explain it, the possible production of new species ; 
and by so doing throws doubt upon everything which he had 

future,” BaTS he, "may -well demonstrate its coirectnesa : venerit forte dies 
qucB osiendet/* 

^ Fiindam. frucHf., Amcen, Ac,, loc. dt., p. 296. Further on (p. 300), the 
author extend his views to the whole natiual Order. I say nothing here 
of the views of LinnEOus on the parts played by the male and female. 
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asserted. Wlaero lie used to tHnk a solution had been arrived 
at, there remains, according to his own question, only a ques- 
tion to settle {a rcsoudre ) . 

“ If any more proof is wanting, it is at hand, and though 
negative, no one can deny its importance. Authors have 
scarcely remarked, and above all have never explained a dif- 
ference, which however is well worthy of attention, between 
the first and latest editions of the Sijstcma naturco. In the 
tenth, which was so much rc-written by the author, that it 
may almost be called a new work, we look in vain for the 
statement, mill as specie novm; and the whole of that very re- 
markable passage which Linnmus made in turn art exordium 
and one of his final conclusions. Wby was this ? we now see 
very clearly why. In what had been for him, during twenty 
years, a fundamental notion, Linnteus ceased to see anything 
but a bare hypothesis, and ho efiaced it from his book.*” 

With the earlier part of these observations I thoroughly 
agree ; but I entirely dissent from the passages of Linnaeus 
which are rofoiTed to as ' a very powerful attack against the 
023posito doctrines (that is, of fixity of species) by the very 
hands of their jirincipal defender .* In the first jilaco Linnaeus 
oxjiressly limits the varieties caused by generation to the vege- 
table hingdom-. And it is remarkable that he does not quote 
the Pcloria as an instance of variation in his essay of 1762. 
He had jirobably discovered by that time that it was a mere 
freak of nature ; and, secondly, I cannot attach any importance 
to the omission of the observations in the tenth edition of the 
Systema natural. Since 1744, the date of Linnaaus on the 
Peloria, six editions of that book, with the consent and addi- 
tions of the author, had been issued with the observations at- 
tached. Linnmus may well have supposed that the numerous 
copies of his work which had been spread over all Europe, 
presented quite a sufficient repetition of those axioms to pre- 
vent any misapprehension of his real views. Geoffrey St. 
Hilaire expressly tells us, Avhat must be at once apparent, that 
the tenth edition, so much enlarged as it was, and which 

* It was iu 1757 that Iiinnieus remodelled his tenth edition of the Sy sterna 
Nahiroi, It appeared in 1758 and 1759. 
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appeared ia 1758^ must hare been remodelled some little time 
preriouslj'j and we can scarcely suppose that if Linuteus had 
intended even a tacit withdrawal of those axioms which formed 
the ground-work of his system, that ho would have allowed 
them to I’e-appear, with the sanction of his name, at the veiy 
time when he was diligently preparing to supplant them. It 
is much more reasonable to suppose that the Impariuin naturcB, 
which occupies their place in the tenth and twelfth editions, 
was intended to correspond to the increase in the volume of 
the work. Add to this the passage quoted of 1759 and 1772, 
and I think there can remain no doubt that Linnasus held to 
the last his opinion that species never transgressed their limits, 
or that essentially now species wei-e never created, at all events 
in the animal, and most probably not even in the vegetable 
kingdom. 

Coming down to man, I wiU explain tho objects of the pre- 
ceding remarks. Order and class being, according to Linnmus, 
the offspring of human art, which has only in part divined the 
plans of nature, he did not mean to lay that gi*eat stress upon 
them that is now done on the one hand by those who wish to 
make of man a separate kingdom, or class, or sub-class ; or on 
the other by those, who believing in the transmutation of spe- 
cies, think their purpose obtained by placing man and the ape 
in the same family or genus. To him the distinction of species 
was all srrfircient. 

The honesty of Linnmus, which drew down upon him such 
severe censures from De Parrw, Buffon, and Blumenbach, is 
neither therefore deserving of any extraordinary praise, nor 
certainly of any censure conceived in a theological sense. 
It will have been observed, that in the tenth edition he 
expressly states that tho Troglodytes cannot be of the same 
species, though it may be of the same genus, with man. 
There, indeed, he gives a zoolo^cal reason, but his usual ar- 
guments were deduced from different considerations. 

Thus in 1739, in the interval between the first and second 
editions of tho Sy sterna natiiree, he writes thus :* — 


* Oratio de memorahililnis in inecetis', 3rd Oct., 1739, Aman. Acad., ii, p. 38S. 
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" P. 35)] . I snid tliat nature liad laid down ono rule for all, 
and commanded man to lie of nse to all, and l^y uniting all 
forces to advance llic common good. But wliat is tlio principal 
faculty tliat wo ought to consecrate to this our high dutj’’? 

Surely- that, in whicli we excel all other animals N’aturo 

has made that part more conspicuous iii each animal in which 
it excels the others. The elephant has the largest mass of 
brain amongst, quadrupeds; the parrot amongst birds; the 
whale amongst fishes. And each of these are more cunning 
than the others. But not one of them has so groat a brain as 
man, whore ] am thoroughly pensuaded the immortal mind 
has its abode; because all the nerves which are subject to 
the human will jirocccd fi-oni tho brain. And so it is our 
business to use ihat reason jirojicrly, in which wo excel all 
others. We have no vest urc lilco other animals, but reason has 

found out a thousand ways of dross So it is reason in 

which man is pre-eminent. In no other faculty does lie so 
much excel other animals.” 

]n 17-10 ajqieared the Ftiinia tho preface to which 

contains these remarlcs njion man: — 

“ l’i!i:r.\cr.. — Amongst all the miracles of tho terraqueous 
globe, of which i-nmigh never can bo said, there is nothing 
greater or more distinguished than man. 

"Iso one lias any right to be angry nith mo, if I think fit 
to enumerate man amongst tho quadrujiods. Jfan is neither a 
stone nor a plant, but an animal, for such is his way of living 
and moving; nor is hen worm, for then ho would have only 
one foot 5 nor an insect, for then ho would have antenniu; nor 
a fish, for ho has no fins ; nor a bird, for he has no wings, 
tl’herofore he is a quadruped, has a mouth made like that of 
other quadrujieds, and finally four feet, on two of which ho 
goes, and uses the other two for prehen-sivo purposes ; and 
indeed, to speak tho trulli, as a natural historian according to 
the princijiles of science, up to the present time 1 have not 
been able to discover an j- character by which man can be dis- 
tinguished from the ape, for there arc somewhere apes who are 


♦ J-'iiKim Suecica, 8vo, Luilg. Itat., 17-lG. 
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less liairy tLan meiij erect in position, going just like liim on 
two feet, and recalling the linman species by tbe nse tliey 
make of tlieir hands and feet, to such an extent, that the less 
educated travellers have given them out as a kind of man. 
Speech, indeed, seems to distinguish man from other animals ; 
but after all this is only a sort of power or result, and not a 
characteristic mark taken from number, figure, proportion, or 
position ; so that it is a matter of the most arduous investiga- 
tion to describe the exact specific difference of man. But 
there is something in us, which cannot be seen, whence our 
knowledge of ourselves depends — that is, reason, the most 
noble thing of all, in which man excels to a most surprising 
extent all other animals. 

“No one, therefore, can very easily deny, that man is an 
animal ; and that, indeed, of the first class and order, because 
he is far more perfect than all the others, although he is not 
furnished with savage teeth, or terrible horns, or crooked 
talons, or venomous spikes, etc. Still he is powerful enough 
to exterminate and destroy the fierce lions, venomous snakes, 
voracious crocodiles, strong elephants, enormous whales, 
and "quick squirrels ; nay, more, every bird that lives in the 
air, and fish in the depths of the sea, so that there is no single 
animated body which can thoroughly resist him. Man is put forth 
upon the terraqueous globe altogether naked and defenceless ; 
whereas Providence has famished aU other animals with skins, 
feathers, scales, breastplates, shields, or spikes. To others, again, 
wings have been given to enable them to fly ; to others, fins, 
with which they may swim in the deep ; to others, numerous 
feet, with which theymay run quicker ; but man, naked as he 
is, destitute of all these protections, and with only two feet to 
stand on, has been endowed by God above all the others with 
one single property — I mean reason. And this animal has 
made so dexterous a use of it, that he can effect numerous and 
important works which no other animal can do, and even pre- 
sumes to pass an opinion upon his own Author and Creator; and 
this property, as we cannot see it with our eyes, is not only in 
origin, but in essence, divine. Thus, of all the inhabitants of 
this world, whom God has produced, that is of all and eveiy 
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animal, man is tlie cMef, and tlie beneficent author of nature 
has willed that he himself should preside over him with a mar- 
vellous and truly paternal government for his particular 
benefit. 

" Class I. — Quadeupeds. 

“ I. Anthropmuorplia. — Mam,. 

" 1 . The men inhabiting Sweden are, 

“ a Goths, of tall stature, hair white and straight, the iris 
of the eye ashen blue. 

“ ^ Finns, muscular body, hair long and yellow, the iris of 
the eye dark. 

" 7 Lapps, small thin body, hair black, straight, short, the 
iris of the eye blackish. 

" S Various mixtures of a and /8, and the others who have 
immigrated into the kingdom of Sweden, in the way that may 
be seen over all Em-ope. 

" They are scattered over the whole of Sweden, but so that 
you find the first principally in the cities ; the Goths in the pro- 
vinces most remote from Stockliolm ; the Finns in the eastern 
coast of the Bothnian gulf j the Lapps generally by themselves 
in the woods of Lapland during winter, and in their Alps during 
summer, always living in cottages and tents, and having no 
houses or mansions. They plainly show from their manners, 
diet, clothing and language, that they are descended from the 
same nation as the Samoieds.” 

And immediately afterwards, in 1748, we have seen that in 
the sixth edition of the Sifsiema naturm are contained his views 
of the characteristics by which man is distinguished from the 
animals. And in the same year we find him speaking also as 
follows : — 

Page 550.* '^It is for us to inquire what man has beyond ‘ 
the other animals. Anatomy teaches us that man possesses 
heart, brain, entrails, nerves, bones, muscles j that he moves 
himself, touches, tastes, smells, hears, and sees, exactly like 
brute animals. It is, however, time that you will find two 


* Ouriositas naturalis (Olaf Sffld^rberg, Reap.), 31st June, 1748, in Amccn. 
Aead., i, p. 541, 
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pGculiarities in man, of wLioli the other animals are destitute, 
— namely, admiration* and speech. So far as the external 
senses go, animals perceive the same things that we do, hut 
being destitute of any distinct perception, they cannot apply 
reflection to any objects whatsoever, or that attention of 
looking at everything, which a man does when absorbed in 
admiration.'’' 

Recalling the fact that in 1758 appeared the ninth edition 
of the Systema Nahirm, the extract from which is stUl expUoit 
as to the distinction of man, and all his varieties, as one 
species, from that even of the Troglodyte, I come to the famous 
treatise of AniJiropomorpha, read by his pupil, Hhppius, in 
1760. 

The first thing that strikes one’s attention is, that the^irord 
anthropomoiyiha is not meant in the treatise to embrace al^ 
the genera which Linnseus classed under that title. Rour 
animals alone, out of a much larger number, are described, 
and their exact relationship discussed. Throughout the author 
is careful to say that he has no doubt of their being distinct 
species from each other and from man, and in no way descended 
from common ancestors, or the offspring of hybridity. As a 
translation of the treatise is appended to this chapter, it is 
only necessary to point out the ob'vious ■wish, and at the same 
time, the honestly expressed incapacity of Linnssus, — ^inca- 
pable, too, as he was of rejecting accounts which he scarcely 
believed, and which we now know to be irreooncileable 'with 
each other, — ^to find some greater zoological distinction between 
man and these his nearest relations, than what he knew to 
obtain between what he considered to be the different varieties 
of man himself. 

The additions to the twelfth edition of the Systema Naturce 
in 1766 require no notice; but the last utterance of Linnaeus 
on the subject of man, in 1772, is so like the first, as to prove 
that he placed the principal, if not the sole, distinction in the 
moral and intellectual faculties. "Man, my hearers, is dis- 


* Admiration, or, as others say, Heason, goes over things in the same iray ; 
• I prefer to notice admiration rather than reason. 
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tinguisTied from all otter animals principally by reason, ttrougt 
■VYtict be surpasses them to such a degree and in so many 
■waySj that we must confess that nature here has made its 
greatest leap/’* 

The preceding account of the anthropology of Linnmus will 
be found, perhaps, both intricate and tedious j but I do not 
know how the reader could be put in possession of his view's 
without being led, I fear, through something like a labyrinth. 
I have endeavoured to supply a thread on this subject, which 
I do not think has ever been attempted before. 

Linnaeus himself, was content wdth the firm conviction that 
man, on moral grounds alone, was of one descent, and of a 
distinct species from all other animals. But there can be no 
doujb't that the candid way in which he stated the scientific 
olsjections which are opposed to such an assertion, have been 
the foundation of those modem ideas which demand, as an 
alternative, some specific difierenco between the lowest man 
and the highest ape, or the division of man himself into dif- 
ferent species. Into this question it is not now for me to 
enter. This chapter is complete with the account of the per- 
sonal views of Linnaeus, and the position he must always 
occujjy in the history of our science. 


Appendix to Paet II. 

The Antlvropomorpha of Linnwus.-f 

In the great theatre of this world, which is filled with stones, 
plants, and animals, most varied in kind, and infinite in number, 
no single one is to be found which does not clearly prove, by 
the laws of its organisation, multipbcation, preservation, and 
position, that everything has been fashioned by the wonderful 
art of an omnipotent and omniscient Being. But amongst all 
these various animals there is no one which can perceive and 
admire these miracles of nature, if you except man. 

The inquisitive man, who is principally pleased with variety, 
is drawn (according to his disposition) either directly or in- 


* Oratio Eecitata, etc. 


f AmcBn. Acad., ri, 63, tTpsal, 1760. 
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directly to consider the works of nature, and when he is basied 
^vith them, and ihos struck with adnuration, must necessarily 
raise his mind to God, their author. 

The conaideraiion these things has obtained the name of 
natural science, This term was formerly appropinated by phy- 
sicians, as if all things in nature had been made for their 
paiiicukr art, and in this way these were the persons who 
taught this branch of the sciences, both in public and in 
private. However, in this age,' the other learned men have 
become moie knowing, and have denied them this prerogative. 
Even illustiaous princes have, in these days, adopted this branch 
of knowledge for their own, as the most noble and agreeable 
one j and they have collected together the greatest miracles of 
nature, which they alone had the power of procuring, from the 
moat widely separated countries. Such is the nature of human 
vision, that man has a diflSeulty in observing both those things 
which are very far off and those which are extremely near ; 
and I am convinced that his powers of comprehension ai’e of 
the same character ; and that the most simple grain of sand, 
and the human form, are at once the most perfect of things, 
and the most difficult to understand. * 

Amongst all the productions of the terraqueous globe, no-^ 
thing so much resembles mankind as the genus of the Smice 
(genus Smiat-mn). Theii* faces, htjuds, feet, arme, lege, 
breast, and intestines bear, in most respects, a- strong resem- 
blance to oura. Their habits, «id ingenuity in practising 
tricks and jokes, besides their imitation of others (that is, 
their readiness in following the fashion of the age), make them 
so like oui'selvea, that it is difficult to draw any natural dis- 
tinction between man and his imitator— ^be ape. 

Many may think that there is a gi-eatw difference between the 
ape and man, than between day and night. But if such persons 
were to institate a comparison between the greatest heroes of 
Europe and the Hottentots who live at the Cape of Good Hope, 
they would find it difficult to beUeve that they could have had 
common ancestors : or if they were to compare a noble coui-t 
lady with a wild man abandoned to himself, they would scarcely 
ffuess the two to be of the same species. Savages, who have 
° GO 
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novor had any cdncatiouj differ fi'om those who have led a" life 
of hnsincss, more than tho wild pear with its sharp prickles 
and its hitter fruit, diffei-s from tho same tree when enclosed 
and floinishing in a garden. 

Several men have been found, and ingoniotis descriptions of 
them exist, wlio have passed their whole lives in woods among 
tlio brutes, whom I will here mention in order. 

1. 'riie boy found among the bears in the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania, in IGGl. 

2. The boy found among the wolves in Hesse in' 1344. 

3. Tlic boy found among the cattle in Bamberg, wlio is de- 
scribed by Canierarins. 

4. 'The boy caught by accident amongst tho sheep in Ireland, 
described by Tulpius. I shall pass over the •pner llunnoveramis 
in 1710; and the pucri' Pyreua’i, in tho same year; and tho 
pnaRrt Campanira, and all the remaining ones, of whom there 
is quife a multitude, and who all agree in those points : — 

1 . That they could not speak at all. 

2. 'J’hat they wore all hairy. 

3. That they ran about on their hands and feet, climbed up 
trees in a moment ; were astonished at tho approach of a man ; 
were more like beasts and apes than those animals them- 
selves : whence it follows, that it would be excessively diflicult 
to Hnd any natural distinction between them and tho race of 
apes. 

Hot that I am nun ware how groat a difference there is be- 
tween man and the boast, if j'ou look at each from a moral 
point of view. JIau is that animal whom tho author of till 
things, I mean God, h:is thought tit to endow with a rational 
and immortal soul ; but though he has resci-vcd for man a more 
noble .sort of life, and .«oine other things which are to be con- 
templated with piety and tranquillity-, all which are mattoi-s for 
another place, he also chose to assimilate him to the other 
animals. And it is my business not to go, like tho cobbler, 
beyond my last, but to keep within appointed limits, and to 
consider man, with respect to all his corporeal parts, like those 
who investigate nature. H.ai-ing done this, I can discover 
scarcely any mark by which man can bo distinguished from 
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t1k‘ niic=:, unit's?, juirlinpR, in ilio corner teeth nlone, — n point 
still It' he (loterininecl Ity exporionce, since neither in the fnee, 
Jiiir in the feet, nor in the erect gnit, nor in any other point of 
liis cxl"rnal structure, does in:in diller from every one of the 
sjiecies of apes. 

Tlio genus of njies is generally tlivitled into three sqnailrons. 
H'Jic first, consists of those which have long tails, and are called 
C( ivMj.it/ii the second, of those with short — ns it were mu- 
tilated — tails, called jinjuinu’s ; and the third, of thoso with 
no tail at all, which arc properly called apes. 

The terraqueous glohc seems, in the first, instance, to consist 
of throe different elements: the abyss of waters, continents, 
and shady forest-;. With res-j»ecl to these last, I must, observe, 
that within the tropics, the trees grow very thick and tall, and 
their tops are so bound together with climbing jilants, that 
if you were to cut. through a hundred trees, they would till 
still sitmd erect, and could not bo thrown down ; for tho top.s 
of the trees are so connected with the ties of the climbing 
plants that they cannot, bo separated. I mii.st also mention 
that fire can do no mischief to the.se evergreen forests ; and that 
almo.st throughout tho Indies the earth has, ns it were, a 
canopy, .supported hy columns, so that men may walk about 
and ro]io.so under its shade, as in a warm bath, otherwise it 
would be imjiossible for the inhabitants to su-stain or thrive 
under the heat of the sun there. 

In thi.s third kind of climate, apes form the nation.? and tho ' 
pojmlation, and enjoy their dominion in common : they pluck 
the frnif in their territory, and make tender leave.? their vege- 
tahles, and c.'ich has lii.s omi taste, and indulges his own dis- 
position. Tliey bring up their progeny among singing birds 
and the perpetual chatter of parrots, and are particularly 
careful to avoid doing any harm to tho ne.sts of the' birds. 

Tho race of apes i.s a playful one, and the most like our- 
selvc.s. In their face, bare j shoulders kept apart by means of 
clavicle.? j two iunviinf; in the breast; hands divided into 
fingers, armed with round nails j lashes in each eyebrow ; and 
uvula, nteru.s, and muscles; and although they do not talk, in 
their organs of speech they agree with ii.s, and difibr from the 

0 Q 2 
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iDrutes. Tliey often go ereot^ and on their hinder feet, alone ; 
they pick their foodj and cany it to their mouths with their 
hands ; they drink liquids from cocoa-nuts scooped out, and 
when short of water, dig wells with their feet. They are 
omnivorous like usj for they eat not only the same green 
things, as cabbages, fruit, nuts, acorns, aU sorts of flowers, 
roots and bulbs, bread, sops, milks, but also shellfish and 
oysters, which they open very cleverly, insects, frogs, and 
sometimes flesh. They are always hunting after hcej they 
remove ^rt from their bodies ; they are as fond of games as 
boys, are capital rope-dancers, always clever gesticulators, at 
whom you can never laugh enough. They are malicious by 
nature, ready for every mischief given to theft, very salacious 
oven when pregnant. Very mindful of injuries, and difiicult 
to be appeased; anxious, but at the same time timid hunters; 
imitators of every folly ; veiy difficult to oasti’ate ; . both 
fathers and mothers are veiy fond of their children, even after 
having had as many as nine. They run away from crocodiles 
and serpents, and what you would be suiTDrised at, even from 
those who are ill of contagious fevei-s. 

I should run to great lengths if I wore to describe here the 
customs and manners of apes ; but I will only say a little about 
those I may call our relations, — ^that is, of those kinds of the 
ape who go upright like ourselves, and stand on fr\vo feet, and 
in their physiognomy and the palms of their hands are exactly 
like ourselves. From the accounts given, I find there aro 
four nations of them. 

. ' I, PTGJLSUS. 

Siiiiia ecaudaia fm'ruginea, capite lacertisgiie pilis reversis. 

Somo sylvestris. Edw. av. 5, p. 6. 

The pigmy is our most distant relation. Edwards has, in 
the book referred to, given a capital picture of it, taken 
from a specimen which is to be seen at London, in the Sloane 
Museum. Another specimen of the same kind was given by 
him to our President. This London pigmy was still young, 
only about four feet high. The nates are not bare, or rather, 
not so bare when compared witli many apes. The head is 
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roundj like a man’s. Nose depressed, Kke a Hottentot’s. His 
liair falls down from tlie top over kis kead towards Ms fore- 
kead, and in tke same way kangs down beMnd kis ears. Tke 
kairs on Ms arms, between tke elbows and palm, are reversed, 
and lie towards the elbow, so that at tke elbow they meet tke 
others. His whole colour is iron, not muck unlike a well- 
baked tile. Its habitat is Africa ; but we know scarcely any- 
thing of its mode of living, or what its manners are." From 
its kind hands or feet, wMok come very near our hands, it 
seems that it approaches nearer to tke apes than to us. 

II. SATTHUS. 

Simia ecaiidata sultus nuda abdomina gihhoso. Syst. Nat., 
10, p. 25, n. 1. 

Tke Safyrus is also a native of Africa, brought to Europe 
from Angola, of tMs we have two drawings : one, an old 
female quite worn out, who was drawn, when alive, for tke 
Prince Frederick of Orange, son of Henry ; it is given, with a 
description, in Tulpius, Obs. lib. 3, c. 56. Tke other, a young 
female, done by Scotinus, at London, in 1738, where it was 
carried alive. This differs from tke other in having short 
hairs on the head and back; but the face, forehead, ears, 
breast, abdomen, arms, and legs, are nearly bare, and have 
scarce any hair. It is cMefly remarkable for the size of its 
abdomen, wMch, though a virgin, it has very protuberant, and 
is in tMs especially different from our young girls. And as 
tMs one has hands instead of hind feet, I do not like to assert 
that it has any relation with the other. It is as large as our- 
selves, five feet long, muscular, and knotty, so that it is bold 
enough to wrestle with a strong man, and to use violence 
against our kind, so that no women dare enter the woods alone, 
wMch are inhabited by these male apes. They are elegant 
and clean, and go erect. This one of Tulpius used to hold a 
'drinking vessel with one hand, and take off the top with the 
other, and would half empty it, and wipe his mouth with his 
hand. When it went to bed, it put its head on the pillow, and 
covered its shoulders with the counterpane, and lay quite quiet 
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like a respectable woman. I have nothing more to say of the 
other. 

IIT. LnClFEK. 

Uomo cantlaittn vv.lyo (Jidns. Si/d. iKaf., 10, p. 2-1-. 

Although tliis kind is tailed, I consider that it is much 
more ncai'ly related to us by reason of its conforinity of struc- 
ture. lliis lives in some of the East Indian island.®, nearer to 
the Antarctic Pole. It may also be seen in the island of Eico- 
bar, between Bengal and Sumatra, but it has not yet allowed 
itself to bo properly drami by any artist. I have found a 
picture of it in Aldrovandus, Digit., 249, that is unique, 
which he procured from the East Indies ; it has a tail which 
hangs down to the feet, but most authors speak of it as much 
shorter. 

Many travellers have mentioned it ; and amongst them Ni- 
colas Koping, son of Matthew, a Swede, who saw one in his 
travels, and has not badly described the male and female, 
somewhat in these terms : — It was a di’eadful foul animal, 
half black, and, like a cat, furnished with a tail j it was bare, 
and ran about bke cats. As we came near the shore, thoy 
came off to us in boats, bringing with them some oristhacos, 
parrots, which they wanted to exchange for some iron articles ; 
but when they found nobody would deal with them, they in- 
stantly strangled their parrots, and devoured them raw, in our 
presence. At last they ascended the ships in such numbers 
that we began to fear some mischief from them, so wo let off 
the guns, at which many of them took to flight. Those who 
stopped, however, in the ship, came. more close to us, without 
any fear, and all examined the corners and all the secret holes 
of the ship, carrying off all the iron articles that came in their 
way. It so happened that the pilot of our ship took five of 
his companions, and went in a boat to the land, to sec if this 
country produced anything to cat. They were absent all the 
night ; so tho commander, getting impatient, sent early in the 
morning the larger boat to land, filled with men, and funu'shed 
with two guns. As soon as wc got on shore and took out tho 
guns, we let them oft’ twice, when these men with tails took 
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llifrht into tlie •woods, and tlicii nt lust wo were grieved to 
find ilic boat brobon tip into the smallest possible parts, and 
the bfilta carried oiV. Afterwards, we observed some smoke 
on a liill, wliicli we instantly ascended, but only found the 
bones and remains of our friends, whose flesh, no doubt, these 
pagans liad devoured, after putting them to death ; so we 
rctunicd, astonished and stupefied, to toll what wo had seen 
to those on board. I wish some traveller would go as an oj'c- 
witnoss amongst those three denizens of the world, and uiidor- 
tako to de.'cribe propcrlj* and clearly their natural history, so 
that this singular animal might be made properly known to 
the student of nature.”* 


TnoGLonYTA. 

Uomo nocluynuis, Si/yf. uai., 10, p. 2I-. 

These children of darkness, who turn day into night and 
night into day, .seem to me to be most nearly related to us. 
'J’hoy have lived from the times of PHny,t when they got this 
name, in ^Ethiopia, Java and Amboyna, ^fount Ophir in 
^lalacca, and in the Toniatian Isl.ands, and in other localities 
also, gcnorallj- in subterranean cavenas. llontius has painted 
them in his Javai from a lir-ing example. Thej’ arc not much 
larger than a boy of nine years old ; wliito in colour, and not 
sun-burnt, because thej' always go about ly night ; they walk 
erect like ourselves ; the hair of their head is short, and curly 
by nature, like that of the Mauritanians, but nt the same time 
is white. Their eyes are orbiculated j the pupil and iris 
golden, a thing which deserves particular attention. Their 
eyebrows hang down in front, so that their -vision is oblique 


r Maiipcrtuis, CEiivr., ii, p. 351, saj-B, that "this genua i.s ns it were half 
way between man and the ape; and tliat he woidd much rather spend 
an hour with them than in the most polished society of Europe.” 

+ riiny, lib. V. c. 8. “The Troglodytes cveavate caves; those arc their 
houses : their food is soments’ ilesh ; they make a noise, bnt have no voice, 
and thus have none of the intcrcoutac of speech." 

t Bontius, Jar., 81, on this species ; — " 1 saw some of either sev -walking 
upright; first of all a woman coiiccnling herself, ii-ilh great modesty, from 
strange men, then covering her face with her Imnds and crying copiously, 
gro.aning, and csqiresBing otlicr human actions to such a dogi-ee Ihatyou would 
have said the only human nltrihuto she was deficient in was spcccli. Hut llio 
Javanese say Hast hoth males and females con speak, hut do not, for fear of 
being made io work.” 
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and lateral j under the upper eyelid they have the membrana 
jiictitans, like bears and owls, and other animals which go 
.about by night, and this is the principal mark by which they are 
distinguished from us. Our pre.sidcut mot a man in Belgium, 
on hi.s return from the East Indies, Avho said that ho had seen 
these people himself in Java, and tho description ho gave of 
them agreed perfectly with the books of travels. This man 
said, besides, that n fold of skin hung down from the lower 
part of the abdomen, and concealed tho pudenda of the woman, 
in which point they rc.sciublo the 'Hottentots who inhabit 
Caflraria. Ho reported, also, that all their teeth wore conti- 
guous, and (hat the corner teeth were not di/Ibrent, or sepa- 
rated bj' anj* sjiaco from the others.. Dr. Brad, however, who 
has just come back from a seven years’ jounicy in India, 
a.ssert.s most positively that the awns of Ihcso people are longer 
than in our race, and that when they hang down the fingers of 
the hands roach (ho knees, whilst in us tlicy only como half 
way down the (high. They lurk in their caves during tho day, 
and !iro nearly blind, before they arc caught by men and ac- 
customed to the light. They sec di.stinctly by Jiight, which is 
a proof that the pupil in Ihcni is more dilated than in us. 
Tliey do what they have to do in the dark, and .steal from 
men whatever they can, or think of any use for their own 
jiecessities. 

They have a language of their own which they speak in a 
whi.stle, so difficult, that .scarce any one can learn it c.vccpt by 
long associ.ation with (hem ; and they arc so' incapable, accord- 
ing to tho accounts of some, of learning our language, that 
they can say nothing except the afilrmativo and negative par- 
ticles. yoine authors declare that they have asserted that they 
formerly were the rulers of this world, but afterwards were 
deposed b}’ men, and now Ihej' live in liopo that a time udll 
come when they will recover their lo.st empire, but not till the 
Greek calond.s.=!= In many places of the East Indies they are 


® Diiliii, in Ornt. Arad. J!. llnJm : — "In tliu centre of Africa tlierc is found 
a -wiiito sort of man, with wliite IwiRted iinir, Imi" ears, droopin" eyolidR. 
o.voR with red iris, ro-sy pupil, and yellow transparent incnihrnnej tho sight 
is latei-al towards both sido.s at the same time, hut is hotter in the dark than 
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caught niicl inado use of in lioiises as servants to do tho light-or 
clomosHo ivork, as to carry water, lay tho tahlo, and lake 
away tho plates. Ivoping saw snch an one in Amboyna, 
bought by the pilot, who when he was first taken could not 
cat cooked meat or hear the light ; and when’ he walked, lifted 
his feet nj) high, not being used in his native woods to tho 
level pavement he had to walk upon. The famous Bumph 
says that he had one of this sort for eight years in .his house ; 
but we have to regret tho loss of hi.swork upon animals, which 
was no donbt as superior and excellent a one as that which ho 
published on the conchylia and the plants of the East Indies. 

Tims no one can look without jfieasuro and great admiration 
at tho curious and almo.st ridiculous mode of life of the diflerent 
apes, and consequently, these we have pist been considering, 
and which are veiy like men, cannot bo regarded without 
astonishment by any student of nature. IVe may, therefore, 
wonder how it has happened, that man so desirous of know- 
ledge has left them alone in their obscurity up to this lime, 
and has not shown any desire to know anything of those trog- 
lodyta, who are his nearest relations. Mnnj’ men pass their 
time in gluttony, and onlj" think about acquiring food and 
wealth for themselves, got together in any possible way ; and 
this is tho case with most of those who vo3'ogc to the Indies ; 
for all thej’ think of is gain, and consider it beneath their, 
business to examine nature, or stud3".the cconom}’ of natural 
objects. Yet what could be a better subject of. amusement, 
even tea Eoveroign, than to see in bis own house the animals 
we can never suflicicntlj' admire. And how oasj' it would be 
for a king to make liim.sclf possessor of them, since a whole 
nation contends to ohej' his nod? And it would be no small 
gain to a philosopher, if he could spend some days with one of 
these animals, and investigate how far tho power of the human 
mind surpasses theirs, and what is tho real diflcrencc between 
the brute and the rational being, to saj- nothing of tho light 


in the light : the duration of life about twenty-five years; tho hod 3 * small. 
These creatures speak, and think that the world was made for their snkes, 
and they hope finally to obtain tho doininion of it.” 
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wliicli would be obtained by the students of natural history 
from a perfect description of them. 

As for mCj I am still uncertain, by what characteristic mark 
the troglodytes can bo distinguished from man, according to 
tho jirinciplcs of natural history. I^or there arc so many 
things so alike in these kinds of apes and men, such as tho 
structure of the almost bare bodj’', tho face, tho ears, mouth, 
teeth, hands, breasts ; and also in the food, imitation and ges- 
ticulations in those species which walk upright and are pro- 
perly called milhrniwmnypha, that it is vciy difficult to find 
marks sufficient to dimdo the genus. 

1 know of course that the apes are furnished •with a tail, and 
even those which are called iaillcss, ns tho Sylvanust, which 
has a verj' short tail, although it cannot bo seen ; but still a 
tail is in no way a generic character. However this, may be, 
no kind of brutes npjiroaches so near men ns tho apes, and cs- 
pocinll3' (he nn(hro]')omorjjha, in wliich we not onlj' see a stature 
exactly- like our own, but very similar habits ; for not onlj'- 
the females, but also tho males cherish their j'oung ■with more 
than paternal affection, cany them in their arms, nur-so them 
in their bosom, take care of and defend them. 


Simiri qiiam tiiriMsciimi nol>iij.~EN*Kius. 
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On the iwo principal forms cf Ancient British and Gmilish 
Shdls. PAKin.* ByJoHNTmjBUAjr, M.D.jP.S.A.^P.AS.L. 

With Ap2}endi3> of Tables of Measurement. 

Ik tlie measurements of _ skulls given in tie tables in tiis 
appendix, I iave confined myself to tiose principal dimensions 
wiicli are essential for tie purpose of conveying an accurate 
notion of tie size and proportions of tie several skulls embraced 
in them. With this object, seven measurements are given :t 
I. Tie capacity, expressed in English cubic inches ; tie capa- 
city being ascertained by gauging viti dry white sand of tie 
sp. gr. of l'425j and multiplying tie number of ounces (av.) 
by 1'22. To reduce tie capacity in cubic inches, as expressed 
in these Tables, to that in cubic centimeters, tie amount 
must be multiplied by 16‘385. II. Tie horizontal circwn- 
ference, taken with a tape, passed above the orbits and over 
tie most prominent parts of tip occiput. Tiis measurement 
is of great importance when, in consequence of tie imperfect 
state of tie skull or fi:om other cu’cumstances, the internal 
capacity cannot be ascertained. Of it Professor Welcker has 
observed, “ No other skuU measurement affords in itself so 
safe a conclusion as to the dimensions of the cranial cavity, 
and hence as to the weight of tie brain, as the horizontal 4ir- 
cumference.’^J III, IV, and V. These are the three great dia- 
meters of the skull, taken, as are the measurements which follow, 
with callipers; IH, the length, measured from the glabella, 
about an inch above the naso-frontal suture, to the most pro- 


* See pages 120-168. 

+ The measurements here adopted correspond, in the more important par- 
tienlors, with those severally employed by Professor Tan der Hoeven (Goto- 
logus Craniorum Divers, Gentium (I860), by 3M, Broca, in his later contribu- 
tions and memoirs (Bull, de lo, 8oc. d^Anthrop.f j’assim), by M. Pruner Bey 
(pnd,, t. V, p. Ill), and by Professor Huxley (Lyell, Antiquity of Man, 1863, 
p. 87). Those "who desire to study more minutely the dimensions, form, and 
^oportions of the skulls of ancient Bntons and Scandinavians, will find 
Tables of hleasurements, in much greater detail, in the concluding pages of 
Crania JBritannica, 1856-1865. 

J JVachsihum und Bau., p. 140. 
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■ miTiftnti part of the occipnt, whedier at or above tbe inion or 
spine. rV. The greatest breadihj measnred between tbe most 
prominent parta of the parietal or temporal bonea, aa the case 
may he. V. The height, meaanred from the plane of the occi- 
pital foramen to the most elevated part of the vertex:, about an 
inch behind the junction of the sagittal and coronal sutures. 
YI. The lmgiliof3uifaee-3hiU,measacei from the naso-frontal 
suture to the point of the chin. YII. The breadth of the fiax- 
shiU, measnred between the most prominent parts of the zygo- 
mata. These different measurements are expressed in linear 
inches and tenths, English. To convert these into millimeters, 
it is requisite to multiply by 2-6399. The two remaining 
columns, A and B, give the rehtm piDpm-tion of the breadth 
and height to the length, in which the latter is reduced to the 
common module of 1-00. The Bret of Aese proportions. A, is 
the important one, called the “ CophaUe Iinfeaf^ by M. Broca j 
by which the tendency to the long or doliohocephalio form of 
skull on the one hand, or to the short or braohyoephalio form 
on the other, is numerically expressed. The other, B, in like 
manner, expresses in numbers the tendency to the depressed 
or platycephaHo, or to the elevated or acrocepholio form. In 
the two columns, the low figures point to doKohocephalism and 
to platycephahsm, the high figures to brachycephalism and to 
acrocephalism respectively; whilst those of medium value re- 
present a more regularly ovoid and more egp^y developed 
form of skull, both as respects length, .breadth and height, 

which may be defined as orthooephriism. , . , 

It is not, indeed, without good reason, that the simple di- 
chotomous division of skoBs inlrodnced by Professor interns, 
into the two groups of ieUchocephaUo aud b,-aekjcefkale,,ta 
being abandoned by oianiologists as artificial insocmate and 
unsatisfactory. M. Broca appears to have been the first to 
show tWs ; and to divide skulls into three groups, separating 
from the two extreme forma of broad and long, an mtermedia e 
or medium ovoid fonn, called by him mcsaifopl.* (^armr, 
middlel.* In the following year. Professor Weloker disccssed 


# J&ttU. aelaSoc. d’Anlhvet. di Pan*. 
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this question at length, coming to the same general oondusiou, 
though apparently unaware of M. Broca’s observations.* He 
shows, by a series of measurements of the skulls of nearly all 
races, that a form “ which in respect to length and shortness 
holds a medium place”, is to be admitted as forming, with 
long and short skulls, a natural division. This intermediate 
or ovoid form he names ortlio(X2>lialio, a term which, on the 
ground of euphony, is perhaps preferable to the “ mesatioeph- 
alic” of II. Broca. Professor Welcker appears to mo war- 
ranted in classing all skulls as doKohocephnlic in which the 
breadth does not exceed '70 or • 71 in proportion to the length, 
and all in which it amounts to ‘80 and upwards as brachycephalic. 
The figure '7b is thus "the centre of orthocephahsm”. The 
view taken by Professor Huxley is identical. " When the 
transverse diameter,” says the English professor, " is less than 
seven-tenths of the antero-posterior, the skull is oblong or 
"dolichocephalic”; when the transverse diameter is from 
seven-tenths to eight-tenths of the length it is oval; and when 
more than eight-tenths it is rotmd or " bradhycephalio.”t The 
estimate of Professor Welcker differs somewhat from that of 
M. Broca, whose middle or mesatioephalio class, as deduced 
from a'large series of skulls, from mediseval and modem ceme- 
teries of Paris, is placed higher in the scale, though extending 
only from 7' 77 to 7'99 (’80). With M. Broca, it is desirable 
to admit a siib-dolichocephalic and a sub-hrachycephalio dass. 
These appear to me to be most conveniently obtained by as- 
suming for the absolutely orthocephalio class the three figures 
of '74, ‘70, and '76; whilst the lower figures of ■7S, -72, 
and perhaps ‘71, form the sub-dolichocephalic, and the higher 
figures of '77, '78, and '79, the snb-brachycephalio class. We 
shall at least find that this method is very applicable to the 
right estimate of the measurements of ancient British and 
Ganlish skulls. With these preliminary remarks I may now 
proceed to observe on the Tables in succession. 

** Wachsihum und J3au„ pp. 41.46, 67, pi. 17. 

f “ Lectures,** iUed. Times and Gazette^ 26tliMaTcli, 1864, p. 344, M. Pniner- 
Bey hue adopted a similar claseidcatiou into dolicLoceph^c, ortlioceptialic, 
and brachyc^lialic, or ellipsoid^ oval, and round ekajls. — Bull, de la Soc. 
d’Anthrop., 1864, t. v, pp. 110-125. 
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Table I. — In tMs, as I think, very important table, I give 
the measurements of fifty ancient British skulls, arranged in 
ascending order, from the extreme of doUchocephalism on the 
one hand, to that of brachycephahsm on the other. The fifty 
skulls, all of -which are believed to be those of men, are arranged 
in t-wo series, t-wenty-five being from chambered or earthen 
long harrows, and twenty-five from round harrows, or from 
small cists which were no doubt originally covered with such 
tumuli. Of the series from the long barrows, five .are en- 
graved and described in Crania BHtannica ; eighteen are skulls 
or calvaria in my collection, and the other two are in the 
Museum of Anatomy of the University of Oxford. Of the 
series from the round ban’ows, twenty-one are engraved and 
described in the work already named, and four are in my own 
collection. Lest it should be supposed there has been any 
bias in the selection of skulls favourable to a foregone conclu- 
sion, some explanation may be requisite. In the complete 
work. Crania Britannica, there are desciiptions of thirty-five 
ancient British skulls, of which' five are from long barrows, the 
mensuremeuts of which are g^ven in my first series, as those 
of twenty-one others from round ban-ows are in the second. 
The remaining nine skuUs are excluded from the Table for 
various reasons. One (PI. 35), is the skull of a woman; ano- 
ther (PI. 45), is that of a boy; two (Pis. 22, 55), are from 
Ireland; one (PI. 21), from Orlcney; one (Pi. 25), is too im- 
perfect to give the measurement of breadth ; another (PI. 23), 
is mislaid, and some of the measurements not attainable ; and, 
lastly, two (Pis. 35, 58), are from graves which, so far as 
appears, had not been covered by barrows either of the long 
or round form. 

It ■will be seen from the Table, that the. regular gradation 
of ascending brachycephalism is departed from only in two 
instances. There are two skulls in the first di-rision with a 
relative breadth of "75 ; and two in the second with a relative 
breadth of '74. The two series meet almost exactly in the 
orthocephalic centre of ’75, but with this slight overlapping of 
the figm’es. In the first series, the relative breadth varies 
from '67 to ‘75 ; in the second from '74 to ‘87. The one is 
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esaentially dolichocephalous, the oflier still move essentially bvu- 
cliycepUalous. A certain number of skulls in tiio one series may 
be classed as sub-dolichocepbalic, a few in the other as sub-bra* 
chycephalioj and a very few in each as orthocephalic or ovoid. 
Butj in the sciences of observation, " it is the averages which 
affoi'd the best evidence; they alone have an absolute value 
and lead to positive results'*. Now we find that the twenty-fivo 
skulls from long^ baiu-ows have an average relative breadth of 
'71, which, according to the view here ^opted, is all but ab- 
solutely doHchocephalous ; whilst the twenty-five skulls from 
the TOund barrows have an average relative breadth of *81, 
which even exceeds the bvachycephalons standard. The two 
classes differ neai-ly as much in their relative breadth us do a 
series of the skulls of Hindoos or Negroes from others of 
Gemans or Slavonians.* Surely if doUchocephnlisni aud bm- 
chyoephalism have ever, as characters, a raco-valuc, they Imvo 
it in this instance. By mingling the skulls of the one category 
-with those of the other, it is possible to modify tlio averages 
to almost any extent, in proportion to tiie amount of udmix- 
ture, and in this way to mask ^d confuse the actual results. 
Thus, if the two classes of skulls be in equal numbers, as in 
the Table before us, the relative breadth would bo *70, or 
almost exactly tiiat of the ovoid or orthocephalic type ; aud so 
the dolichocephalism of the oue, and the bmchycepliulism of 
the other, would be equoUy lost sight of in such a method of 
analysis. 

Another interesting result eKdted by this Tabic, whicb may 
deseive treating sbmewbat at length, is the capacily oj the 
slivll. This is seen to be very high, and the dilicroncc m 
regard to it in the two series is small. Tho dolicliocephaluus 
skulls fwm the long barrows have on average Ciipacity of 90 
inches, or 1C22 cubic centimeters; and the brachyceplialoiis 
skulls from the round barrows oue of 98 inches, or lUOo cubic 
centimeters. This large capacity cannot be eatu-oly e.\'pIaiuL‘d 
by the idea of selection; it being obvious that auy wliiuli has 
been exeroised %vill Lave been in lavour of the most cliarac- 
teristic and best preserved, rather than of the largest, skulls, 

* Comp. TVvlcker, «p. al., T«i/. 17. 
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It is, indeed, reiy possible, tbat sucb, of the ancient Britons 
as were carefully buried under barrows were for tbe most 
part of ' the rank of cbieftains; wbo excelled the commonalty 
and the slaves in mental endowment and in energy, which 
qualities were represented no doubt by a corresponding am- 
plitude of cerebral development. 

It is desirable to compare the capacity of our ancient British 
skulls with that of the skulls of various modern Europeans, 
ascertained by a similar method of gauging the interior of the 
dr}"- cranium.* The largo series of 357 skulls, obtained by M. 
Broca from three of the cemeteries of Paris, are shown by him 
to have an average capacity of 1432 cubic centimeters, or 87 
inches English. As, however, huF of these skuUs are pro- 
bably of women, we maj'', in order to obtain the capacity of the 


** In tlio yoav 1849, I commenced the practice of gaupng ancient skulls 
vitb white Calais sand, of sp. gr. 1'425. This iras tho method of Sir William 
Hamilton, who, we arc told, gauged "nearly throe hunched human skulls of 
detonninod sex, and thus reoovorcsd the original weight of the brain.” 
(Monro On ihe Brain, 1831, p. 4.) The method is tho same, whether we 
employ sand with Hamilton, load-shot with Moi-ton and Broca, miUct-seed 
with Tiedomann, or pearled wheat with Welekor. Tlio organic substances 
seem, however, loss eligible than tho inorganic (sand or shot), as their sp. 
gr. must bo more liable to variation. In many ancient skuUs, it does not 
suiBce to stop the crevices with cotton wool, but considerable holes require 
to bo jiasted over with paper, which must bo aUowed to dry. To recover tho 
weight of the Inuin, tho cUffcronce between tho sijecifio gravity of the sub- 
stance employed to gauge tho skuUs, and that of cerebral substance, has to 
be calculated. Tho specific gravity of this latter I have been accustomed 
to take at I'OlO, as it would appear from the observations of Dr. Sankey (Brit, 
and For. Alcd.-C/iir. Beview, 1833, vol. si, p. 340; comp. Dr. BnckniU, ibid., 
1855, vol. XV, p. 207). It may be a little less, or not more than 1-036, as tho 
later observations of Dr. Peacock (Pathol. Transact., vol. xli, 1860-61) would 
seem to show. This, however, makes scarcely any appreciable dificrence in 
the calculated weight of tlie brain, amounting, as it would do, to not more 
than one-fom-th of an ounce avoir. Tlio weight of the brain thus obtained 
by calculation, requires to bo corrected by the deduction of tho weight of 
the dura mater and tho fluids. Por these I deduct five ounces for tho skuUs 
of men, and four and a half ounces for those of women, being their weight 
as ascertained by mo in scvei-al autopsies. This estimate I have since found 
oon-esponds veiy nearly with that of Professor Husohko, whose observations 
at the time were quite unknown to me. It is worth noting, that tho weight 
of sand by which a skuU is ganged, when divided by two-tliirds, or -66, very 
exactly represents the weight of the brain, ns calculated and corrected by 
the more elaborate method now described. If tho object in gauging a skuU 
be simply that of nseertnining its cubic capacity, the simplest metliod is to 
measure the contained s.and in a glass cylinder, graduated in cubic inches, 
or cubic centimeters, or in both, lirhere tliis has not been done, the ounces 
of sand may be converted into cubic inches by multiplying by 1-22 ; or it 
may be calculated by a more precise method, fl-om tho specific gravity of the 
sand, by the x-ulo of proportion. 
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mulo skull, ndd to tlicso nnmLers of M. Broca five per 
cent., or half tlic generally estimated difforonco ketivcon tlio 
male aud female skull ;* tlius raising tko capacity to 1502 
cukic centimeters, or 91 inckos. This gives us the great 
difference of 100 and 120 cnkic centimeters, or of seven and 
eight cukic inches, in favour of the capacity of tho two series 
of ancient British skulls as compared with that of these 
modem and mediaival French crania.t 

A still greater diffci'onco is seen when we turn to tho lucid 
takles of Professor IVclckei', and find that the average capacity 
of thirty German male skulls docs not exceed 1,450 cukic con- 
timeteris, or 88 inches English.^ The difference ketween tho 
capacity of these skulls and that of our ancient Britons, is 
one of 155 and 172 cukic centimeters, or 10 and 11 inches 
respectively. 


FkuU' of Men. 

No. 

nvjRijtof 

Siind, 

Cubic capneitT. 
InclidB. Centimoters. 

IVencb (Broca) 

357 

7-t 

91 

1.502 

German (TTcfc/rcr) 

30 

72 • 

83 

1450 

English, etc. (iforfoii and HTcias) 
,Auc:ci>t Britons, 

23 

77 

91 

1540 

“LoTiff Barrows 

18 

82 

PD 

1022 

Eoand Biirrows 

18 

80J 

98 

1003 


On the other hand the difference is not so great when a 
comparison is instituted with tho capacity of twenty-eight malo 
skulls in the hlorton collection, wliich wore gauged by Dr. 
Morton and Dr. Meigs, and arranged ky tho latter. § Tho 
skulls are those of Englishmen, Anglo-Americans, Irish, Ger- 
mans and Swedes. Tho mean capacity is 1540 cubic centi- 
meteris, or 94 inches English. Even here the difference in 
favour of tho ancient Britons is considerable, and amounts to 
65 and 08 cukic centimeters, or to four inches English, for the 
krachycephalous, and to five for tho dolichocephalous skuUs. 

Weight of Brain . — Tho great size of the ancient British skulls 


* 'Weloker, op. ci7.,p. 140 : — Tlio cranial capacity of tlio male (1450 C. C.) 
is to that of tbo female as 100:90/* This apborisin is coniimicd by nu- 
merous obserrations by diil'eront autbox^ ns to tbo -vvoiglit of tbc brain in 
the two BCrcB. 

+ Broca, fi'ter la Capacity des CrAiics Parisicns. — Ball, dc la Boc. iVAnthrop, 
1861, t. iii, fasc. 1. J Welckcr, op. eit., pp. 35, 130, 140, 

§ Caidlogue of Human Crania, by J. A, 1857, pp. 5, 17. 

H IT 
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and of the contained encephalon is equally apparent when we 
compare what the weight of the brain must have been with the 
actual average weight of the same organ, as ascertained at the 
present day by different observers in various countries of Europe. 
The groat table of the weights of the brain, principally of Ger- 
mans and French, collected by the late Professor Wagner, com- 
prises 964 instances.* * * § This has been subjected to analysis by two 
able anatomists and anthropologists. Professor Broca of Paris,t 
and Professor Weloker of Halle, j; The latter confines his at- 
tention to the weight of the brain between 20 and 60 years of 
age, which leaves 673 examples ; viz., 415 of men and 268 of 
women. This gives 49 ounces (av.), or 1890 grammes, as the 
weight of the adult male brainj and 44 ounces, or 1250 grammes, 
as that of the female. M. Broca excludes all the brains of 
insane persons in Professor Wagner’s table, as well as those 
of others in which there may be a suspicion of disease, but 
retains those of persons of more than 60 years of age. The 
total number is thus reduced to 276, viz., 167 of men and 109 
of women. The average weight thus obtained is about 48 
ounces, or 1362 grammes j the diminution of one ounce being 
due to the presence of the brains of persons of more than 60 
years ; there being a slight decrease in the weight of the 
brain in advanced hfe. The same weight of nearly 48 ounces 
is to be deduced as that of the English male brain, as 
observed by Dr. Sims in the poor of London at the parochial 
infiiTnary of Marylebone ;§ and in the same establishment by 
Dr. Boyd, from a much larger series of observations. || After 


* VoTstudien des Menschl. Gehirnes, 18G0. A large proportion of Wagner’s 
weights are those of the hrains of the insane, collected by M. Parchappe in 
Prance, and hy Herr Bergman in Germany. Dr. Sims's weights, likewise, 
enter into this table. 

f Sur le volume du Cd'veaUj etc,. Bull, de la Soc. d*Ani7irop,, 1861, t. ii, 

i Wacksihum und JBau., p. 36, 

§ Med-C7pir. Transactions, vol. adx, pp. 349, 361, 1835. I follow Dr. Pea- 
cock's analysis of Dr. Sims's observations. 

II Tables of tTie Weig7\,is of tTie Body and Internal Organs from 2614 PosU 
Mortem Esiaminaiions, Phil. Ti'ans,, 1861, p. 241. Of the 1,459 adults whose 
In^ains were weighed by Dr. Boyd at the Marylebone Infirmary, not less than 
one-sbeth of the whole were registered os dying from diseases of ijie nervous 
system ; and Dr. Boyd informs me, that a l^ge proportion of these were 
cases of acute and chronic insanity and epilepsy, and that a few were idiots ; 
but in addition to these, there were numerous oases of apoplexy. 
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deducting £.'oin the entire senes of 2^086, the brains of persons 
of less than 20 and more than 60 yearn, thero remain 795 in- 
stances, viz., 425 of men and 370 of women, the average weight 
in the former being found to be nearly 48 (47'8) ounces. 
Br. Boyd has also wmghed the bnuns of 527 insane persons ; 
from which the average weight of the male brain at the same 
period of life is found to be almost one ounce and a quarter 
less than in the other series (for the most part sane), or 46’6 
ounces. These last weights are of the binins of the insane 
poor of Somersetshire. They' differ by an excess of one-third 
of on ounce fi’om my own observations of the weight at the 
same peiiod of life taken from 470 autopsies of the same class 
of the insane in the neighbouring county of Wilts. In 174 
brains of men of less than 60 years, I find the average weight 
to be 46'3 ounces.* 


BniaiofUen. H« SO-Wj". 

Ot.tT. Gnan. Gimin. Ot.iiT. 6nsB. 

167 48-3 irn «-7 1326 «■ W2 

m S m 1300 171 .331 

Scotoli, (Miabut^) (Ftaeod) ... 188 60- 1417 tS’S 1882 407 1408 

Encligt ^ScwieSrBwd) 29* *6*6 1820 47- 1831 4G7 1828 

English. ^ 1806 4$-2 ISOT 

” (York) (TAanutw) 28 48-7 1860 48-6 1207 46-8 1812 

Anekrt llritoos (olcukwd ' g,, , gg^ 

Long Bonows W - 

The less estensire but accurate observations of Drs. Eeid 
and Peacock, wMoH hava Ijeen careWly aaolysed by lie latter, 
arc principally of the bnuns of Scotch Lowhnders in the Eoyal 
Infirmary of Edinborgh. They compriae nearly 400 ohserra- 
tions at all ages, of whi ch 157 are of the hraina of men, and 

• Tl,. aiI.iwio« in tie w«glta of He Imiae ot wo™. » obeetred 
in in tlom of of Lto »> yea™. 

yield certam aTcrngw; but the <B-7 oa. fbr the 

SaSS. “S «rt7 

Ijeen anticipated. w- w 2 
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89 of -Nvomcn between 20 and GO years of ago. Tlic average 
weight of the male brain is found to be upwards of 50 ounces, 
or 141 7 grammes, and that of the female, a little less than 45 ox., 
or 1275 grammes.* It thus appears probable that tlie brain 
of the Lowland Scotch is somewhat larger than that of tho 
English, French and Germans. It is very probable that 
if observations were made in a sufficient number of per- 
sons of a higher rank and more cultivated mind, the avci’- 
age weight of the brain would be found to exceed that hitherto 
obtained. However this may be, it will be seen that the 
weight, according to the observations before us, varies between 
somewhat less than 48 ounces or 1862 grammes, and somewhat 
more than 50 ounces or 1417 g^rammes. Now the average 
weight as calculated from the capacity of the skulls of the 
ancient Britons must have reached 53^- oz. for the skulls from 
round barrows, and 54 oz. for those from long barrows ; or 
1515 and 1530 gi-ammes respectively. This is a very consi- 
derable difference, amounting to four ounces (av.) or 113 
grammes. 

The computed average weight of the brain in tho ancient 
Britons corresponds very nearly with that which is assigned bj"- 
Professor Welcker to simple or normal macrocephalous heads ; 
or those which, after Virchow, have been designated by the 
name of Icephalonism. "Skulls,'' says "Welcker, "of more 
than 540 to 550 millimeters in horizontal circumference, (the 
weight of brain belonging to which is 1490 to 1560 grammes, 
=525- to 55 ounces, av.) are to be regarded as exceptionally 
large. The designation of Tccplialon proposed by Virchow, 
might commence from this point. Men with great mental 
endowments fall for the most part under the definition of 
kephalonism. If we consider the relations of capacity, 1800 
grammes (=634 ounces av.) appears to be the greatest attain- 
able weight of brain mthin a skull not pathologically enlarged.* 
The brain of Cuvier is perhaps the heaviest of which there is 


* Tables of 'Weights of tho Brain, etc.. Monthly Journal of Medical Science, 
Tol. vii (N. S. i), 1847. Dr. Peacock informs me that among the patients of 
tho Eoyal Infirmary there were some Highlanders, and a few Orkney .and 
Shetland men. The great mtgority wore, no doubt. Lowland Scotch, 
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antlientio record^ and is said to have weighed as much as 1830 
grammes, or 64i ounces (av.), being considerably more than 
the maximum weight assumed by Welcker.t That of the dis- 
tinguished physician of Edinburgh, Dr. Abercrombie, closely ap- 
proached this standard, weighing 1785 grammes, or 63 ounces. J 
Largely developed brains are not, however, always connected 
with considerable ability, and are at times met with in a rank 
of life in which there is but little room for the exercise of great 
endowments, snpposing them to exist. 

In Dr. Peacock’s tables, out of the 167 weights of adult 
male brains, there appear to have been four in which the 
weight ranged from 61 to 62'75 ounces, or from 1728 to 1778 
grammes. The occupations of three of these are stated to have 
been those of a sailor, printer, and tailor, all apparently of the 
artisan class. It may, however, be safely concluded, that all 
brains of a weight of more than 55 ounces, or 1560 grammes, 
are extremely heavy or hephalonons; and that all which ex- 
ceed 60 ounces, or 1700 grammes, are superlatively so. Of the 
former there are as many as four, and of the latter nine, out of 
the 86 skulls on the table, 18 from Long and 18 from Eound 
Barrows, the capacity of which could be taken. Thus, up- 
wards of one-third (36 per cent.), may be styled kephalonous ; 
whilst one-ninth of the whole, or one-sixth of those from 


^ IVachsthum und Bau^ p, 140. Comp. pp. 38-40; also, Zivei Difform., Qe~ 
hirngrosse tind Intelligenz, pp, 12-19, 1863. 

f I follow 31. P. Broca (i8ur le Kolwme, eic,, du Oerveau : de la Soc, 

d*A.nf7irop.t t. ii) in giving the weight of Cuvier’s brain as 1830 (** 1829*96”), 
and not 1861 grammes, as it appears in the great table ofWagner, in which, 
even when thus corrected, it will still stand as the heaviest healthy brain. 
The difference between the two weights is little more than an ounce and a 
quarter, viz., 31 grammes, or 1*3 oz. av. 

X As reported by Professor Goodsir, Bdin. Med, Suf^, Journ., vol. Ldi, p. 
231. The brain of the celebrated preacher. Dr, Chalmers, is reported to 
have weighed 53 ounces (av.) ; that of the I/ord Chancellor Campbell, 53^ oz. ; 
and that of the American statesman, Daniel Webster, 53^ oz. See the un- 
satis&ctory article on the lost case, Edin. Med, Swg, Joum., April 1853, p. 
355 ; and for the brain of Chalmers, Edin, Month. Joum, Med., ^Tavch 1851. 
The brains of each of these three distinguished men slightly exceed the 
standard of incipient kephalonism, as proposed by Professor Welcker. The 
capacity of the large Enghsh skull, compared by Dr. J. Barnard Davis with 
the celebrated one of Neanderthal, appears to be identical with that of Dr. 
Abercrombie, viz., 113 cubic inches, or 1851 cubic centimeters, impljdng a 
brain of 63 ounces, or 1785 grammes. The Neandertjial Shull, p. 11. Memoirs 
of Anthropological Sodely of London, vol. i, p. 269, 1865. 
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tte Long Barrows, are exaggeratedly so. In these foui- 
last skulls (a 6, 11, 17, b 8), with a capacity from 109 to 
112 cubic inches, the brain must have weighed from 60 to 62 
ounces, dr from 1700 to 1757 grammes; a weight closely cor- 
responding with that of the brain of Dr. Abercrombie. We 
may fairly presume that these large skulls have been those of 
British chiefs, some perhaps of Druids ; and that they were 
those of men who held their place in the rude society of the 
age, in virtue of that ability and energy with which, as it 
would appear, they were naturally and very largely endowed. 


Large Brains of Men. 

Equivalent 

Weights. 

Ko. in sand (Oz.). 

Oz. (av.). 

Grmm. 

Incipient KepTialonism of 'Weloter 


SZi 

1490 


B2i 

55 

1560 

Extreme otKephalonismot'Wd.dker 

95J 

63t 

1800 

Brain of Abercrombie 


63 

1785 

Bradu of Cuvier 

Ancient Britons. 

96J 

64-4 

1830 

Long Barrows 

7 8BJ 

69 

1672 

„ „ largest skull (No. 11) 

92 

61J 

1738 

Bound Barrows 

6 85i 

67 

1615 

„ „ largest skull (No. 8) 

89i 

695 

1693 


Ages of those Tmi-ied in Long and m Rotmd Ban'ows . — 
Before leaving Table I, a curious difference as to the pro- 
bable ages of the men, the measurements of whose skulls are 
given in it, must be noticed. Those from the Long Barrows 
are chiefly of young and middle aged men; whilst a very 
considerable proportion of those from the Round Barrows 
are the skulls of the old. This remarkable difference is brought' 
out in the following tabular arrangement. Whilst only four 
of the flrst series, as many as thirteen (or one-half) of the 
second, are assigned to men of upwards of 60, and of these last, 
eight are from 70 to 75 years of age. The average age, calcu- 
lated from these numbers, gives a difference of ten years ; that 
of the oiie being 45, and that of the other 55 years. Two 
explanations of this difference present themselves, both of 
which appear apphcable. In the first place, life was perhaps 
actually shorter in the rude stone pei'iod, partly from natural 
causes connected with the mode of life, and partly from the 
accidents of war and of the chace. Secondly, we have seen 
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reason to infer that many of the skeletons ' found in the long 
barroTTs irere those of slaves and dependants^ ivhoj in accord- 
ance ivith an extensively diffused barbarous custom, had been 


Ted at the graves 

of their chiefs. 

For such a fate, the 

Prolialile Agea. 

a. Blnils from 
l.oBg Bnrroivs. 

b. Skulls from 

Round Burrows. 

17—20 

1 

... 

20—30 ‘ ... 

1 

... . • 

80—40 

6 

2 

40—30 

4 

... 5 

50—60 

10 

5 

60—70 

4 

5 

70—75 



8 

Totals 

25 

YeiUB. 

25 

Years. 

Average Ages 

45 

65 


young and comely ivould most likely be selected. The great 
majority of the skulls of the second series are those of single 
skeletons, irhioh have occupied the place of honour in the centre 
of the round barrovs, and they axe those, doubtless, of the 
chiefs and principal men of the British tribes during the bronze, 
and the bronze and iron transituni periods. They thus belong to 
an epoch when, in consequence of the development of the arts of 
material civilisation, life was more prolonged, and had perhaps 
become more secure. The custom of immolating slaves on the 
occasion of the funerals of the chiefs seems to have gradually 
died out j and we find that, in Gaul, Caesar refers to it as a 
custom of the times immediately preceding his own. 


Table H. — Measurements of Skulls from Long Barrows . — 
In this table are comprised the measurements of various 
skulls from Long Barrows, which have either been described 
in the preceding paper, — as the finds of 'Winterbourne 
Stoke, Tilshead, and Dinnington, or which have been acquired - 
since it was written. Of the latter, brief notices may here be 
given. The table itself may be dismissed with very few observa- 
tions. The results embodied in it accord very nearly with those 
in the first division of Table I, which they thhs serve to confirm 
and illustrate.’ In Table II, the measurements of the skulls 
of women are given in a second division. The averages show 
that they are somewhat less dolichooephalous than those of 
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men. They are less elongate, and approach the ovoid or or- 
thocephaho form. On the other hand, the vertical diameter is 
proportionately less than in the male skulls ; the proportion 
of height being only as 72 to the length taken as 100 ; they 
are decidedly more platycephalic. Though not shown in these 
tables, the skulls of women, from the Round BaiTows of the 
Britons, are on the whole less brachycephalous than the skulls 
of men from the same tombs. In both, the skulls of women 
tend a Httle to the medium, or ovoid form. On all hands we 
learn that it is in the skulls of men we must look for the 
race-characters being developed in the greatest perfection. 

SJculls from Bowl’s Bmrow, nea/r Imber, Wilts. — Bowl’s 
Barrow, near Imber, South Wilts, had been opened in 1801, 
by Mr. Cunnington, and described by Sir R. 0. Hoare.* This 
long barrow is ten and a half feet in elevation, and other- 
wise of largo dimensions. About two and a half feet below 
the summit, near the east end, was a skeleton with a brass 
buckle, — a secondary interment, probably, of the Anglo-Saxon 
period. The skull recovered at the re-opening is of large size, 
oval, and somewhat platyoephahc, with a very large foramen 
magmim. With it was an immense vertebra dontata. At the 
base of the barrow, at the east end, on a floor of flints regu- 
larly laid, was a pile of skeletons thro'wn together promis- 
cuously.” Fourteen skulls were counted, one of which appeared 
to have been, cut in two by a sword. Close to the skeletons 
was a large cist or hole cut out of the chalk-rock •, and hard 
by were the heads and slough of the horns of seven or more 
oxen. No objects of art, either of stone or metal, were found. 
The skeletons were covered with an immense pile of sarsen 
stones and flints to the height of six feet, and this was sur- 
mounted with chalk-nibble or marlstone, to the complete 
height of ten feet and a half. I re-opened this barrow in 
September 1864, and at the base of it found the remains of 
the skeletons left . there by the previous explorer, more than 
sixty years previously. There were four skulls or calvaria 
tolerably perfect, or which were restored from numerous frag- 


* Ancimt Wilts, vol. i, p. 87 ; comp. Archcaologia, vol. xt, p. 340, 345. 
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ments. Measurements of them are given in the table. There 
■srere the fragments of the skull of a girl of eight or nine 
yearSj and portions of jaws, which implied three or four other 
skulls, one that of a child ; being traces of altogether ten or 
eleven skeletons. There were several portions of cleft cranial 
bones, such as I have before noticed as found in long barrows. 
Some of them are perhaps portions of the very skull which 
attracted Mr. Cunnington’s attention. One of the more per- 
fect skulls (No. 211) seems to have been deft with great vio- 
lence on the left side. It will be seen that all these crania are 
very dolichocephalous. The first (No. 210) is a remarkable 
specimen of synostosis ; there being no trace whatever of the 
sagittal snture. The form is siih-scaplweBphalie.* The fourth 
skull (No. 213), may likeivise owe some part of its extreme 
dolichocephalism to the premature and perhaps infantile obli- 
teration of the same suture. 

ShiUs from Long Eanmo, Oldbury, Wilts , — In the same 
year (1864), in digging in a chalk-pit near the ancient British 
camp of Oldbury, North Wiltshire, about three miles frpm the 
celebrated megahthic circles at Avebury, two or three skeletons 
were uncovered at the base of the east end of what turned 
out to be a long barrow, of low elevation. The measurements 
of three skulls, which, though quite dolichocephalous, are of 
small size, and not very characteristic, are given in the table. 
Two of the skulls appear to be those of women, and are in 
the possession of Mr. Cunnington, of Devizes, who assisted 
in their exhumation. The other skull, that of a man, has 
been added to my collection (No. 198). Near the skeletons 
were a number of flint flakes, with one or two cores, from 
which they had been broken off. At the centre of the mound 
was a small irregularly-shaped cist, built up with sarsen 
stones : it was empty. This tumulus, though of oblong form, 
has not the unequivocal characters of a long barrow; it ap- 
pears, however, to have belonged to that class. 

* This skull is more parbiculorlj described in a paper On Synostosis of the 
Cranial Bones in one Class of Aneieni British SkullSf dtc.» read befbi’e the 
meetings of the British Association at Both, Sept. 1864. See Nat, Hist, Bevi&w, 
April, 1863. 
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Shulls fi’om Gha/nibered Barrow, Charlton- Abbots, Olouces- 
tershire . — Since the note at p. 131 was written, the chamhered 
tumnlus called Belas Knap, near Charlton- Abbots, Gloucester- 
shire, has been further explored. Its general arrangement is 
the same as that at Rodmarton {Gran. Brit., pi. 69) j but it 
differs in having an exceptional orientation, lying north and 
south, with the broad end to the north. Near the broad end, a 
trilith ( A.), formed by three upright stones, arranged in the form 
of a Roman H, with a fourth flat stone laid above, was un- 
covered. With these stones on each side, was connected a 



Pig. 17. Grovnd-Plan of Chambered Long-Barrow, near Oharlton-Ahbois, 
Glonceslershire. — Scale, 60 feet to 1 inch. 


well-formed wall of horizontal diy masonry, which, after fonn- 
ing a sort of avenue leading to the trilith, curved outwards on 
each side, so as to embrace the entire tumulus. There was no 
cist or chamber at the bi’oad endj but resting on the large 
flat stone was a very massive lower jaw, evidently that of an 
ancient Briton of about thirty years of age, with every tooth 
complete. On raising the stone, there were found among the 
rubble the skeletons of a young man of less than twenty, and 
of five children from six months to eight, years of age. The 
jaws of the adult were broken, but the teeth were seen to bb 
slightly eroded, and the third molars to have not yet pro- 
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traded. The femur measured Berenteen inches. This shuU 
closely approaches the braohycephalons type, mth a relative 
breadth of '79 ; its measurements are given in the table under 
the let! er 2?.* There is some parieto-oocipital flatness, and at 
the coronal end of the sagittal suture is a small Wormian 
bone. The children’s skulls are too fragmeniaiy to permit 
the type, whether long or short, to be determined. In that 
of about eight years of age, the frontal suture is persistent. 
With these skeletons were many bones, tusks, and teeth of 
pig and horse, with several flakes of flint, one fine one with 
a delicately serrated edge, and two or three fragments of 
coarse British pottery. Were the human skeletons found in 
this part of the tumulus those of victims sacrificed in honour 
of the dead who were interred in the principal chambers ; 
and if so, is it not probable that they were those of a different 
tribe, and perhaps entirely different race ? The obvious dif- 
ference of type is in favour of this view. At the narrow or 
south end of the mound a small cist, or grave, built up of flat 
stones (B), was uncovered. It contained four or five skeletons. 
The dimensions of one male and one female calvarium, ob- 
tained in a tolerably perfect condition, are given in the table 
under the letter B. They are both quite dolichocephalous, 
that of the woman extremely so. In both, the sagittal suture 
is extensively obliterated ; and there is only one parietal fora- 
men, which is of large size, patulous, and with rounded edges. 
One/cimtr measures 18'5, two fibice, 14’5 inches. There were 
a few flint flakes, bits of pottery, boars' tusks, two tibi» of 
roebuck, and a rudely finished implement o'f bone, with three per- 
forations at one end. Thus far the tumnliis was explored in 1 863. 

In the following year, more important discoveries were 
made. These consisted of two sepulchral chambers, one on 
the east, and the other on the west of the widest part of the 
tumulus, both opening outwards on the face of the surrounding 
wall. These chambers were framed of large standing stones, 
roofed in with others, which had been coved over so as to form 


* The measnxements of six skulls, distingiushed by the letters A, B, C, D, 
Bt and A are not included in the averages, as they appeal* to have belonged 
to secondary interments, and two are those of in&nts. 
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a sort of torizontal arcli. Tlie roofs had given way, so that 
the chamhers were filled in with ruhble-stone, hnt otherwise 
appeared to be undisturbed. The eastern chamber (C) has 
been completely cleared 5 the western one (D) as yet only 
partially so. In the former were the remains of at least twelve 
skeletons, about half of which appeared to be of either sex, and 
all of about the middle period of life, — ^none less than twenty, 
nor more than about sixty-five years. Up to the present time, 
(Feb. 1865) the remains of five skeletons have been found in 
the western chamber. Four appeared to be those of young men 
of from twenty to thirty years, the fifth, that of a girl of 
about seven. One humerus, out of three or four from this 
chamber which have been preserved, presents the perforation 
of the olecranal fossa, which has been observed in so many 
ancient Gaulish skeletons from the cave of Orrouy, described 
further on. Of about nine femora, three from the eastern and 
six from the western chamber, one measures 15’7 ; two, 16-16'3 ; 
four, 17*3-1 7’7 ; and two, 18-18*5 inches. Two lower cervical 
vertebra) were anchylosed, as before found in several of the 
long barrows. No implements or other objects, except six 
horses^ teeth, seem to have been found in either chamber. 

The measurements of fifteen skulls from these two side 
chambers are given in the table. With one exception (0 2), 
all are of the long or narrow-oval tyjje, and with the exception 
of two others (C 4, C 8), are extremely dolichocephalous. The 
two skulls, G 1 and C 2, are very perfect and well preserved ; 
they present considerable difierence in form. 0 1 is massive 
and heavy, and is obviously that of a powerful man. It is of 
narrow and elongate form, having a relative breadth (*68) as 
low as that of any skuU in this very dolichocephalous series. 
The sides are much flattened, so that it approaches the scaphoid 
form. The frontal is naiTow and receding; the supraciharies re- 
markablyprominent and overhanging; the face short andnarrow; 
the upper maxiUte deeply hollowed; the teeth much eroded and 
obHquely jagged. The squamous and sphenoid sutures are open; 
the sagittal extensively obliterated, the coronal less so, and the 
lambdoid less so still. The left parietal foramen is alone pi'e- 
seut ; it is of large size, with gaping rounded edges. 
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The skull C 2 departs more than any other from the general 
type observed in these crania. It is sub-bra chycephalons, 
■^vith a relative breadth of '77. The sex may be doubtful ; but 
on the ivhole I believe it to be the skull of a woman.* Whether 
this implies a variation in the type of the dolichocephalous 
race to whom I refer this class of barrows, or whether, in this 
instance, and in that of the skull from near the triHth A, we 
have a case of admixture of the other race with prevailing 
brachycephalous type of the skull, can only be conjectured. 
The general rule is, at least, not invalidated by two ap- 
parent exceptions. That the skull before us is that of a 
woman, appears probable from the very light and delicate tex- 
ture of the bones, the smoothness of the surfaces, and roundness 
of all the outlines. The mastoids and inion are of moderate 
size, and the supraciliaries slightly developed. On the other 
hand, the ascending ramus of the lower jaw is broad and rect- 
angular, though the chin is moderately rounded. Another skull, 
0 5, is considerably warped, as the result of posthumous dis- 
tortion, but its type is clearly identical with that of the others. 

It is unnecessary to describe the rest of the skulls separately. 
On the whole, those of men correspond with 0 1 j and those 
of women have likewise an aspect in common, which in several 
instances approaches to a family character. This is hkewise 
the case with the skulls of the young men from chamber 
D ; in' which the parietal tubers are more prominent 'than in 
those from the opposite chamber. In the majority of all the 
crania, the sagittal and coronal sutures, especially the former, 
are considerably effaced and ossified j and in a veiy consider- 
able proportion the ossified sagittal presents a mgose and 
thickened appearance in the posterior third of its extent, 
around the seat of the parietal foramina. In scarcely any 
instance is there more than one of these foramina, which are 
remarkable for their large size, and patulous and rounded 
edges. The single foramen is sometimes in the edge of the 
right, sometimes in that of the left parietal bone.f 


' * Tile crowns of the upper incisor teeth are worn down to the very fangs, 
•f Tlie shuUs ftom Betes Enap are in the possession of L. TTinterbotham, 
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Shulls from Long Barrow at Linnington, West Biding, Yorlc- 
shire . — The further knowledge which has heen obtained of 
skulls from the long barrows, has very happily not been con- 
fined to those of the south-western counties. In the table 
will be found the measurements of the large series from the 
long barrow at Dinnington, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
briefly referred to at p. 132. It will be observed, that many 
of these skulls are of more than average size ; generally speak- 
ing, they are more highly developed than usual in this class. 
It is to be regretted that, owing to the circumstances under 
which they were recovered, by labourers employed in removing 
the soil of the barrow, less is known of the mode of arrange- 
ment of the skeletons than was to have been desired, 

Shulls from Long Barrow near JSbherston, North, Biding, 
Yorhshire . — Veiy recently, the fragmentary skulls from the 
long barrow, called Scamridge-Howe, near Bbberston, in the 
North Riding of the same county, also noticed at p. 132, have 
been sent to me for examination. Five of the calvaria are 
sufficiently perfect to bo measured, and their dimensions are 
given in the table. These, with four others still more frag- 
mentary, appear to be the remains of five men and four women; 
four from 20 to 2b, and five from 40 to 65 years of age. Of 
another adult, the fragments are too scanty to indicate either 
the sex or age. In addition, there are portions of the skulls 
of four or five young children of from two or three to seven 
years; making a total of fourteen or fifteen persons. With one 
exception, all tho skulls would seem to have been of more or 
less elongate dolichocephalous type. There were marks of pre- 
vious disturbance in the baiTOW ; and Mr. Grreenwell believes 
that the excepted skull (No. 1) belonged to a secondary inter- 
ment, which is the more probable from its porous texture 
and light colour, — due, perhaps, to its more superficial 


Esq., of Amborley House, Cbeltonham, to whom I am indebted for every 
facility for their examination, and likewise for the ground-plan of the barrow. 
For the opportunity of examining the tumulus itself, I am under obligations 
to D. W. Kash, Fsq., F.S.A. Its exploration has been effected through the 
zeal and liberality of T. W. Swinburne, Esq,, of Corndean Hall. 
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position in the harroiv. This skull is of moderatelj- hraohy- 
cephalous type, having a relative breadth of '80; and its 
general form corresponds to that of the Round-harro-w skulls. 
I have classed it as that of a man, hut it is below the medium 
size, and as the sexual characters are not weU marked, it may 
be female. Of the four other skulls which can be measured, 
two. Nos. 2, 4, are moderately (‘71), and two exaggeratedly 
dolichocephalous (’67 — ‘56). The two last. Nos. 3, 5, require 
particular notice. No. 3 is probably the calvarium of a woman 
of sixty years, with all the great sutures ossified and nearly 
effaced. It is the most elongate and nan*ow cranium I have 
ever examined} its scaphoid character being most extraor- 
dinaiy, considering that it is not an example of proper scaplio- 
ceplialas, or congenital synostosis of the parietals. The 
sagittal suture is, however, exuberantly ossified in the inter- 
foraminal region, and the obliteration probably dates from the 
infantile period. There is a single patulous parietal foramen, 
with rounded edges, in the border of the left parietal; and 
veiy distinct traces of a carina along the median line of the 
very narrow and flat frontal. To a small extent, some of the 
existing narrowness of this calvarium may be due to posilnimoits 
distortion, theTower edges of the parietals having been pressed 
inwards by the superincumbent earth.* No. 5 appears to be 
the skull of a young man of about twenly. AH the sutures 
are perfectly open within and without. It has the same 


* Posthumous distortion was first observed by mo during tbe winter of 
1847-4S^ in skulls probably Anglo-Saxon, trom the tumuluB of Lamel Hill, 
near Tork (Arch, Journ., rol. vi, p. 33). I at once refeired it to the combined 
effects of moisture and pressure in the grave, and soon afterwords applied 
to it the name by which it is now generally known. Other examples, more 
extensively deformed, — ^for the most part Anglo-Saxon, &om time to time 
fell under my notice. The specimen described. Arch, Journ., vol. viii, p. 
173, is in the British JUEusenm. Hr. Barnard Bavis, in October, 1848, 
observed the same form of distortion in an ancient British skull firom a 
barrow at Alport, Derbyshire (Oran. Brii., p. 37-39; where I have also de- 
scribed a most remar^ble example from Stone, Bucks, of which a wood 
engraving is given). The shallow graves of the Anglo-Saxons, often in low 
and moist filiations, ai‘e especially favourable for the producrion of post- 
humous distortions. I have since found that previously to my explor^,tiozl 
of the Iiamel-Hill tumulus, the same condition of the bones of the skull 
had been observed, in 1845, by MM. Serres and 'Hobert, in skulls £rom the 
celebrated dolmen of Meudon, near Fans. “Nous devons aussi faire men- 
tion de criines singuli^rement dSform^s, dont le coronal, les poriotaux et 
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narrow frontal as No. 3, "bub wibhont any ti’ace of a centi'ol 
keel. There is marked annular depression in the post-coronal 
region; whichj with the full parietal tnbei'S, gives a slightly 
JcUnocephalia choi'actei* to the calvariiun. The left parietal 
foramen is a little larger than tlio right, corresponding with 
which the left parietal taker is fuller than that of the opposite 
side. But for the greater development of these tuhers, the 
skull would he almost as narrow as No. 3. 

This skull [No.5) isj moreover, of great interest, from the clear 
indications it affords of having been violently cleft at the time 
of death. The clefts affect ilie centre and left side of the frontal 
and left parietal. The numerous fingmenia of another skull (No. 
6) conld scoi'coly fail to convince the most inci'edulous of their 
character and origin, the edges of the divided hones being 
perfectly shai-p and dean, and the fragments themselves hav- 
ing a porcelaneons character, quite distinct from that of the 
undefb hones. Two, perhaps three, blows must have been 
indicted on the head, probably by a blunt insti'ument, as a 
club or stone-oxe. One, on the frontal region, did not at first 
split the skull, but broke away part of &e outer table, and 
produced a depression and orackiag of the inner. In one or 
two othei' very frs^mentaa-y skulls, mclnding that of one child, 
leas decided marks of cleavage are seen. The very distinct 
proofs of it in No. 5, and a^ve all in No. 6, are most im- 
portant, as establishing tiie same rites and usages in the north 
of the island with tiiose I have now so often noticed in the 
long barrows of Wilts and Gloucestershire. Certain unfor- 


I’oooipital {talent d^eUs tantdt t droite. tootSt ikgaDobe; maiBnouBcioyonB 
pouTOii' attribuer cette bisarrarie Ik roetion des teries qui ont compiime 
la>t{isLlem«at et lentement ces cr&nea." C«mpU$ Bfitdv* de I'Atad, du 
Sciencea, tome ai. Sept. 1S45. tCbeTiew I bare so lon^ entertained of these 
poatimmous ^atoitiona hos been inuoL contested by English ontiqnairieB and 
others (see dtlmtancnt, July and Angos^ 1859, p. etc.), but ^peat’s to be 
no^ gcnecoUr odmitt^ In Pmiice,tlio1camManatoinistB ana anthropolo- 
gists, hfld. Quatvefhgea, Qnvtiolot and Broca, no donbt from independent ob- 
BervatioDB, baTe altogether adopted it ; and, as Frofcssor Owen in thie counb.^ 
had pievioualy done, have iiiJrtW Ulnstrot^ it by the appearonces pi-esented 
by the foBsil bonea of extinct onunais.— Bait. <(e la Soe. d’Anthn^., t. iv, p. 

686. Dv. Henry JobnBonhasmodeexperimeiitstoehowtbattbisdistoitioniB 

in port due to the chemical infinoioe of free coibonic and nitric adds in the soil. 
(Proe. Sot/al Soe.,vbL lii, p.140, 1863.) Pro£ WyviUe Thomson’s paper (On 
i>i«tort«d Huston SituUx, Nat. Siat. Jieviev, Oct. 1862) may also be conaolted. 
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tuuHte.':, sluTcs 01 ’ otliCT dcpondants, must have boon slain at the 
obsequies of llic chief, as a sacrifice to his manes, and probably 
in ]iart eaten at the funeral feast. Tin's last inforonco appoar-s 
confirmed by the traces of burning presented by a few frag- 
ments of the bones. These, like others from the long 
baiTOws of Nympsfiold and Eodmarton {Ci'aii. Brif., pi. 59) 
have been veiy imperfectly burnt, or intlior charred ; a condi- 
tion quite distinct from Ihat of the burnt bones from the round 
barrows, where crciuation lias been practised as a funeral 
rite, and in which the whole of the animal matter has 
been destroyed by long-continued incineration. Those frag- 
ments .seem to have been taken from a fire, at which a funeral 
feast was cooked, of which feast liinnun ilesh may have formed 
a part. That under certain circnni.stances anthropojihagism 
was practised in Gaul and Britain, rests on the testimony of 
too many authors to bo doubted ;* * * § and the older the date 
of any sepulchral monuments, the more likely are we to find 
in tliem trace® of this practice. Plinj' is speaking of Britain 
when lie connects tho eating of human flesh ivitli n supposed' 
benefit to hoalth,t and is referring to tho Iminan saoriCccs of 
Britain and Gaul when he says that tho transition is very easy 
from sacrificing human beings to eating them.J 


Table III . — Ancient Gaulish Shulls . — Since tho foregoing 
paper was -written, I have had the opportunity, during a short 
visit to Paris, of examining and measuring tho ancient Gaulish 
skulls in tho collections of that city, and especially those in 
the galloiy of anthi'opology in the iluscnm of Natural IIistory,§ 


* Diodorns, lil). a, c. uxii; Strabo, lib. i, c. v, § iv; Ilieron. Ailv. Jovin., 
Ub. ii. 

t Pliny, lib. 30, § iv : " Xn qnibus bominem occidcro roligiosiBsimtim erat, 
maudi rcro ctiam salnhcrrimitn\/’ ' 

X Jd., lib. 7, § ii. ** Jiupcrriiue bominem iinmolari gentimn enram inoro 
sobtiim ; quod p.-iidum a mandondoabest.** Tiio natives of Eastern Australia 
often cook and e!it tbe flosb both of friends and foes. Momll, who resided 
seventeen years .amongst them, tcstiiics to " tbe oxistcnco of occasional can- 
nibalism, founded ratber upon a superstitious idea of embodying tbe adriues 
or physical capabilities of a dccea.sed friend or enemy, than from any desire 
for unnatural food.” — ^cicspupers of May, ISG3. 

§ I must not omit to erjiress my best thanks to ST. le Prof. Qiiatrcfages 
for the ready access udueb be gave me to tbe skulls in the museum ; and to 

bl. Jacquart, for the faculties accorded mo in their examination. 

1 1 
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and in tlio collection of tlio Sociotj' of Anthropology. Tlio 
me.'isuromcnts of as many of these skulls as aro sufficiently 
perfect are g^von in I'ahle JIT, in which they ai’c airanged 
according to the apparent sox, and nearly in geographical 
order, heginning with the north of France. I have added the 
names of the Gaulish tribes, within whose probable limits the 
sepulchral remains were in each case found. It must not, 
however, be su 2 iposod that the skulls aro necessarily those o 
the scvcr.'il pcojilcs named, though in many instances it is not 
inijnobablo that such maj' be the case. It is at least believed 
tluit thc 3 ' arc not to bo attributed to a later period than that of 
the tribes in question. Brief descriptions of each series of 
skulls aro hero given in elucidation of the table. 

1. Sh'iilh from NoycUrs-xur-Mfr (Sonmp). Jieyion of ihoAyi- 

UIANI. — 'J'lic tumulus whence these were obtained is described 
at p. 120, I found four skulls in the museum marked 

as from this source ; vi/... No. 209, that described by M. do 
Belloguet,* and three ofhor.s. Nos. 314, .315 and 317, pre- 
sented by Jl. Boucher do Perthes. No. 815 1ms fallen to 
pieces, and 31 -t is very imperfect. With the exception of 31 7, 
all are more or lo-^s elongsitc, as stated by the original dc- 
scriber. 'I'liis last, however, which is clearly the skull of a 
man, is bnichyceiihalous ('81), and jircscnts considerable flat- 
ness of the pariclo-ncciiiilal region. 3’hcrc is slight post-coronal 
depression, and the fyt»e approximates to that of the majority 
of the skulls from the Orrouy cavern, described further on. 
It is thus seen that this supposed example of a Gaidish tu- 
mulus, with solely dolichoccphalous skulls, does not stand the 
test of close examination. 

2. Sl,-nllii from Noijmtl-hjr-Vifnjrs {Oirc). Jlcgion of fho 
Bullovaci. — 'J’his scries of twelve skulls of .ancient G.auls, 
all tolerably iicrfect, is one of the most imjiortant yet ob- 
tained. 'J'he}- were jiroscntcd to the museum, in 1854, by 
'M. Honbigant., having boon obtained from a soinilchral 


J’Jihnog. Gttul(nsc,i\ I7i% 18G1. 
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" grotto” or ** gtJlMj,” discovered in 1816, whioli wag soon 
afterwards not vciy perspicuously descrilMd by M. Barbie du 
Bocngc.* In it were as many os two Hundred. skeletons, a 
knife and axo of flint, bnt no olgoct of metal. The bodies, 
among wliich there appear to Have been none of infants, 
bad been placed in kqrers on die pared floor of the gelleiy, 
and the whole covei’ed with a stratum of sand. Of tHe twelve 
skulls, seven a^jpear to be those of men and five of women, 
and of persons fi’om twenty to sixty yesu's of age, I bare 
followed tlio indications of K. Serrea os to tbe sex, except as 
regards No, 349, winch seoms to mo to be that of a woman ; 
and No. 353, which I take to be that of a man. One of these 
male BtAhvaqvi^’ skulls. No. 354, could not be fonnd, 
and Imd been replaced on its stand by one presumed to be 
'' Gaulish,*’ but apparently of doubtful attribntion-t 
M. do Bclloguet is quite correct when he insists on the 
great diffcvoDce in the of these skulls j bat is in error in 
his indications as to wldch of them are bmchycephalo’us, and 
which of clongnto form. Of the six male skulls, th^ee only 
(Nos. 343S 8455 ZW) are brachycephalous (-SO, *80, and 
•85). TIio other throe are dolidiocephaloos or sub-dolicho- 
cophalous (‘70, *71, 74) ; as is the case, also, with the five 
skulls regarded as female, which hove the relotive breadth of 
•69, -72, ^72, ‘72 ond -73, respectively. The brncbyoephalous 
skulls, especially Nos. 843 and 846, are very similar in general 
charactor to tho short skulls from the round barrows of the 
nucicnb Britons, and present more or less of the parieto- 
occipital flatness so often observed in those skuUs. They 
diflbr, however, in having the face smaller and somewhat less 
harsh and ragged, and in the presence of slight post-coronal 
depression, not often seen, excepting in the dohchoceph^ous 
series of our British skulls. Tlio form and proportions of half 
(three) of tho men’s and of aU the women’s skulls, closely 


t rai. Ih. Jrdi tab,.- 

avoo dcs gmiLS . . . . le 4 ^ fcreodifc KS. and Amg7(f of 180 miUe- 

13oy. 


18, brtadih Hi, and AeisM of 180 mille- 
indebted to the kindneBa of M. Piuner 
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approximate to those of the crania^ which, unmixed with 
others of brachycephalous proportions, are found in the 
long harrows of Britain. Indeed, No. 353^^ of the skulls of 
men, and 349'’' of those of women, are unusually elongate, and 
almost sub-scaphocephalic. One of the skulls, believed to be 
that of a woman. No. 347®, has been lithographed for this 
memoii', from two photographs by M. Potteau : (See Plate IV) . 
Though not so elongate as thi'ee others, it is a good example 
of the dolichocophalous type of this series, in which the sexual 
characters are not strongly marked. In nearly all are greater 
or less traces of post-coronal depression, and in most the 
occiput is full and jD'ominent. The frontal region in several 
is nan-ow and receding, whilst in others it is somewhat elevated. 
The suj)raciliai’ies and nasals are moderately prominent in 
most j the face is rather long and narrow, and there is a sbght 
tendency to prognathous eversion of the lower edges of the 
alveolar arcade. As in our British dohohocephali, the lower 
jaws are short and rather small, but, as in them, the chin is 
geneiully well pronounced. In No. 347® (Plate IV), there are 
several small IVormian bones in the line of the lambdoid 
suture ; and in No. 349^, a single large interparietal or 
" epactal” bone. The sutures in these skulls, excepting only 
No. 353*', arc distinct and generally open. The skull excepted 
is that of a man far advanced in life, and, as in two or three 
others, has the crowns of the teeth veiy much eroded. 
The brachycephalous male skull. No. 343*, is remarkable for 
having, in tlie centre of the left parietal, a large hole, mea- 
suring 4 by 2i inches, with smoothly rounded edges ; showing 
that the individual must have lived for a considerable period 
after he had received a very serious wound, probably in battle. 

3. Skulls from Du Val, near Smlis (Oise). Region of the 
SiLVANEOTES. — These are the skulls from the dolmen or se- 
pulchral gallery described at p. 139, as in the Foret de I’lle- 
Adam, believed to be -within the limits of the Silvanectes, a small 
tribe, hemmed in between the powerful tribes of the Bellovaci 
and Suessiones. M. de Bolloguet speaks of three skulls only; 
but there are in the museum at least nine, and one entire 
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Klrolf tonj flcriVctl from this tomb. The skulls arc nnmboi’ccl 
1 1)0 i'l I/O ■/ rospcctivcl}’, and tbe entire skeleton, 1G3 k This 
l.'i'-t i' in a ca=c, licrmctically scaled, in Sallo 9, and is entered 
in tlic C'atalog-ue as “ Sfjitelatic do Femme Gaiiloixc Si/lrancclc, 
jrrovciittitt dit dohiicn du Val.” A photograph (No. 799) of 
the skull, is exhibited in Salle 3, -with those of other skulls. 
Nos. 100, 1C9, of the same series, by M. Eousseau; and there 
are .still more suceessfal ones by M. Pottean. The imperfect cal- 
varia, No. 1 70, n, 6, c, d, are mounted on a single board, -with 
tn-o axes, one of flint, the other of a green stone, and a vase 
of pottcTV, not of the most ancient type. The label is in- 
scribed “ Dear xiles-, v\i rase el 4 crihtcs iucomjilei, monies 
.'•■!))• le mnne jdolcaii, el f roremmil du meme dolmen (du VaT).” 
'JVo of the calvaria on this board, 170n. and 170/), are too 
fragmcntaiy to be measured. The others, like most of the 
ancient Gaulish skulls in the museum, have, as appears to me, 
been unfortimately mounted on stands unth brass rods and 
scroivs j and apparently without being first properl}- cleansed 
and macerated in hot gelatine. They arc hence falling to pieces, 
and are in groat danger of being lost to science. The superior 
maxilla of No. 1 68 appears to have been lost during the two 
or three years since M. de Belloguet wrote ; so that his obser- 
vations as to the absence of prognathism cannot be verified. 
The measurements of the seven skulls show that three are bra- 
chycephaloiis, three ovoid, and one sub-dolichocephalous. The 
skulls of short or round form have much resemblance to those 
from the round barrows of the ancient Britons, os is well seen 
in the parieto-occipital flatness of No. 166. No. 167 is the 
skull of an old man, with edentulous lower jaw. The supra- 
ciliaries are moderately prominent; there is some post-coronal 
depression, and the occiput is full and broad. The most in- 
teresting skull of the series is No. 1 69, that of a man of about 
forty-five years. The nasals are prominent, and there is a 
slight degree of prognatliism. There arc indications of post- 
coronal depression, as well as of pai-ieto-occipital flatness, and 
the form of the skull has clearly tended to brachvcephalism. 
This,however, has been neutralised by the effects of an abnormal 
synosiosls of the parietals : there i.s no trace whatever of the 
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sagittal suture beyond a certain rugosity in its course ; it bas 
jirobably been obliterated during tbe intra-uterine period. 
There is partial obliteration of the lambdoid, but the coronal 
suture is distinctly open. 

4. 81'ulls from Ghamant (Oise). Hegion of the Silvanectes. 
— These are from the dolmen at Chamant, near Senlis, 
already referred to in the previous part of this paper (pp. 129, 
133). The dolmen seems to have been very similar to the neigh- 
bouring one of Du Val;* and the skulls derived from it have 
an equal right to the name of " Syltaneetes” with those so de- 
signated by M. Sen'es, from the former tomb. Pour skulls 
from Chamant, like the series next to be described from Orrouy, 
are preserved in the collection of the Society of Anthropology 
of Paris. My notes of their examination afford but few par- 
ticulars in addition to those given above. Three may be those 
of men, with a relative breadth of ‘71, •74, and ‘78 ; but an- 
other, which approaches the short form, and which I should 
term sub-brachycephalous (‘78), appears to be that of a wo- 
man. All are very imperfectly presei’ved, and are poor, ill- 
developed skulls. So far as they go, they are in favour of a 
doliohocephalous admixture among the G-aulish brachycephali 
of the stone age. The teeth are much eroded ; and in one, 
No. Ill, the erosion has an oblique character. The dimen- 
sions of the long bones are in favour of their having belonged 
to a people of short stature. 

5. Sleulls from Orrouy fOise). Hegion of the Suessiones. — 
This important series of skulls was obtained from the sepul- 
chral cavern of Mont-Maigre, near OiTouy, to the north of the 
Autone, a tributary of the Oise, about midway between the two 
towns of Senlis and Compiegne. The place is just without the 
limits of the little tribe of Silvanectes, and must have belonged 
to the great and powerful Suessione.s, the tribe of Belgic Gaul, 

* The dolmen is very oleai'ly descrihed by M P. Broca in J3ull. de la Son. 

d^Anthrop.t t. iv, p. 652 j t. v, p. 636; and tlie sknlls in t. iv, p. 518; and t. 
Y, pp. 5, 638. M, Broca regards two of the skxills as dolichoceplialonSj and 
two as mesaticephalons ; and ohseires, *' Z^alfsence probable des brachyc^phales 
dans cetto sepulture de Vdge de picn'c'Tnh^ie d*&irc signalie** 
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vrliicli gave a king, Divitiaeus, to flic south of Britain. In a 
small natural cavern,* en'ilcntly ]>rC 2 jarctl ns a place of scjnil- 
lurc, were foninl (ho rcinaius of about tift^’- incliviJuahs. IVith 
them ••'cro the bones of many animals, o.spccinlly ruminants; 
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many fragments of coarse pottery, knives of chipped flint, 
and a.vcs of the same, polished ; and a small spoon of braiiso 
of curious form. As, however, the exact position of this last 
object was not observed by the workmen, it is possible that it 
may have fallen into the cave subsequently to its use ns a place 
of burial. Thus, tho conclusion that tho skeletons belong to 
the “age of bronze,” may be open to some question ; though 
ns no trace of iron was found, the French anthropologists 
justl}- regard this as tho most recent pon’od to which they can 
be assigned. A curious circumstance, regarded by M. Broca 
as a famil 3 ' pcculiaritj', consists in tho fossa of tho olecranon 
being jnerced by a natural liolc, in eight out of thirtj'-four 


» JjeBcril>cd liy SI. P. Proc.'i, Jliill, de la Sac. d'Anlhroji., t. iv, pp. 510, 012; 
t. V, pp. 50, 450, 718 : (I Lave not scon tlio conclnsion of M. Broca’s obsen-n- 
tions, in fasc, 5, p. 521). Sec also Journal of tho Anthropological Soeicitj of 
London, vol. ii, p. cclsriu, ■whore, however, certain tj’pographical en-ora 
should be correct^. Sly description of these skulls is from my own notes 
and measurements, assisted by others supplied to ano by Jil. Broc.a, forwhieb, 
.13 well us for copies of casts of Nos. IV, VIII, and XI, I must express my 
obligations. 
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instances in wliioli tLe linmcrus was prosei'ved. Tlie skulls 
arc ropi’cscntcd by tu'cnty-ono, more or loss, incomplete spe- 
cimens, of wliicli sixteen arc susceptible of measurement. 
The lower jaws are of considerable size and thickness. Of the 
sixteen skulls of which the measurements arc given in the 
table, ten arc classed as those of men, and six as those of 
women. Twelve appeared to bo of persons from 30 to 55, two 
from 20 to 25, and two of about 70 years of ago. According 
to the classification I have adopted, as explained on aforegoing 
page (p. ‘1 0 1 ) , two are dolichocophalous (• 71 ) , two orthocephalous 
(•75-‘77), four snb-bracli^-cephalons (•78-’79), and eight bra- 
chycejjhalous (‘SO-'SG). ^feasuroment thus shows a great 
diflcrencc iii the type j though a very considerable prepouder- 
aucc, or 75 j)er cent, of the whole, arc of brachj'- and sub- 
brachycojdmlous fonn. Ius])cction of the skulls reveals juorc 
striking peculiarities. The two (Nos. V, A^), which arc only 
just excluded from the extremely dolichocophalous tj-po, are 
altogether similar to the elongate or ellipsoid skulls from the 
long barrows of Hritnin, and likewise rosomblo those above 
described from the Gaulish "scpnlchriil gallery” at Nogent- 
les-Vif'rgc.s, which were also ns.soeintcd with skulls of brachy- 
cephalous proportions; though, in the skulls which have been 
preserved, we lmvc_ seen that those of dolichocophalous form 
very much jn-cpondcratc. The brachyccplmlous skulls from 
Orrouy, which are well represented by Nos. lA'" and XI, 
one of each sex (casts of which have been iircsontcd to 
various museums), arc of medium size, and ditl'er from 
most ancient. British and from many Gaulish bi’aehyccphalotis 
skulls, in the narrownc.ss of the froJital, tho smaller size and 
comparative .shortness of tho facial bones, and in tho more 
moderate prominence of the glabella) and supraciliarics ; in all 
of which particulars they incline towards characters proper to 
tho dolichocophalous typo of ancient British skulls. Three, 
Nos. IV, VII, XIA’’, have tho frontal suture i)crsistcnt; and 
in most there is more or loss post-coronal depression. 

A third form, cpiito extraordinary and exceptional, is pre- 
sented bj'- eight out of the entire scries of twenty-one skulls. 
'J’his is well .shown in Nos. 1, III, XII, XXI, and cspociallj’' in 
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Xo. YTIIj costs of ivliicli last are found in tlie principal mn- 
seimi.s of Europe. Xo one can fail to be sti-uck witli the 
sinrrnl.arly inliannonioiis and strange form of these skulls, and 
n-itli the contrast betrecen the sin.all, narrow, .and low frontal, 
and the immonsely hroad and full parietal and temiioral 
regions. The prominence of the rounded temporal bosses, 
separated by shallow depressions from the parietal ones above, 
is even more remarkable than that of the latter. A dolicho- 
ccphalous forehead and a very brachycephalous middle and 
liiud head are reunited in the same specimens. Moreover, on 
each side, corresijonding to the lower end of the lambdoid 
suture, there is a considerable flatness or depression. The first 
notion that occurs is that this bizan-c fonn is the result of 
artificial deformation, and that the post-coronal, ns well as the 
supramastoid depressions, may have .arisen from a system of 
bandaging ; in some respects, indeed, the form corresponds 
with that of the annular distortion {tele cmnulnirr) of Grosse.* 
Further inspection, howovei', satisfies one that the iicculiar form 
has not been c.aused by art j and as it is not due to synostosis, f 
and as, by its presence in so many instances, pathological 
causes are excluded, we are compelled to seek another ex- 
planation. M. Broca’s first idea as to these skulls was that 
their form depends upon a ‘sort of mixture of the two other 
types found with them ; and to this vieiv he still, and ns it 
seems to me justly, adheres.J _We have here, I think, a veri- 
table hybrid foim of cranium resulting from the mixtui’O, or 


* Oiform. Art!/, dii Crune. Compare plate ji, fig. C (from Foville) ; plate 
V, fig. i, 3. 

f 'rbcrc is notliing peculiar in the condition of tlie sutnres in these skulls. 
In Ko. VIII all are open, excepting the outer fifth of the coronal, in which 
obliteration has commenced. 

J “ Qnelques cranes hr.achyccphnlcs nppnrtiennent a la race prrcoltiqne, 
d'autres, dolichoccphalcs, a la race celtiquc ; quelques-uns reprrsentent une 
Borte de melange.” (Htrli. da la Soc. d'Anihrop., t. iv, p. 512.J In this pas- 
sage, the more or less hypothetical terms, pre-Celtic and Celtic, ore, accord- 
ing to my views, inverted ; they are not employed hy M. Broca in his more re- 
cent communication on these skulls. (Iltid,, t. v, p. 720.) ” Le type parietal 
et le type ovale existont respectivement dans certaines races, on pent sup- 
poser d’ahord quo la population d'Orrouy dtoit issue du croisement de deux 
races, et je le nierai d’nutant moins quo d6jk !l I’age de la pierre, nntcricur it 
I’age du bionze, toutes les populationB de notro pays avoient subi des mo- 
l.anges de races.” 
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crossing, nncler certain circumstances unknown to us, of a 
dolickoceplialous with, a brachycephalous race. 

The cranial form, when not influenced by disease or distorted 
by art, no doubt represents in a general way that of the hemi- 
sphei’es and lobes of the braiu. The post-coronal depression, 
so common in dolichooephalous skulls, and which is liable to 
be exaggerated by bandaging, corresponds to a normal de- 
pression between" the anterior and middle lobes, in the re- 
gion of the fissure of Rolando; whilst the great biparietal 
breadth and parieto-occipital flatness common in skulls of 
brachycephalous type (which last is also liable to exaggeration 
from artificial causes), coirespond to, and doubtless depend 
upon, the great toansverse expansion of the middle and tem- 
poral lobes, and on the comparatively abbreviated proportions 
of the j)osterior lobes of the brain in the brachycephalous races. 
In the Orrouy skulls, we have aveiy inharmonious combination 
of both these conditions. In them, however, there is less 
decided verticality of the hind head than is common in brachy- 
cephalous skulls. On the contrary, there is a certain round- 
ness and fulness of the supi-a-occipital, which seems to 
depend on the greater development of the apices of the posterior 
lobes, such as is proper to dohchocephalous peoples ; and is 
especially seen in the elongate skulls from the long barrows of 
Britain. In the OiTOuy skulls of hj'brid form, two encephalic 
'^'rowth-tendencies appear to me distinguishable; one, the 
°° ugitudinal or fronto-occipital ; the other, a transverse, or bi- 
vietal and temporal one. Now, the remarkable supramastoid 
depressions, visible in the hindhead of these skulls, seem 
be well explained by the idea of an intersection or 
*^crossing of these two tendencies in the brain-growth ; corre- 
sponding, as they must have done, to the angles formed by 
the posterior surfaces of the middle, the lower surfaces of the 
posterior and temporal lobes of the cerebrum, and the upper 
surface of the cerebellum. 

These skulls, and especially No. VIII, agree very much in 
form with the remarkable Totonaquo Mexican skull, minutely- 
described by M. Gratiolet. This skull, though regarded by that 
distinguished, (now, alas ! lamented), anatomist as normiil, is of 
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such singular form os to be compared by him to the distorted tri- 
lobed skulls (tefe trilobee of Gosse) of the isle of Sacrificios ; just as 
iu these Orrouy skulls we find a certain resemblance to the an- 
nularly deformed skulls {teie anmtlaire, f-ete biloMe) so common 
in France.* But for the want of a more distinct longitudinal 
depression along the posterior part of the sagittal sutnrej this 
Orrouy skullj ITo. VIIIj might equally with the Totonaque 
specinienj be compared to the trilobed form. M. Gratiolet re- 
garded the peculiarities of the deformed skulls of Sacrificios as 
artificial exaggerations of original characters; proper, as he 
thought proved by this Totonaque cranium, to the people of 
eastern Mexico. 


6. SbuUsfrom Luzarchcs {Seine et Oise). Region of the Pa- 
Eisii. — These skulls, from a dolmen near Luzarches, are not 
comprised in the table, being too imperfect for measurement. 
They are labelled '' No. 204. Trois cranes ineomplets, prove- 
nani dti dolmen du Compans pres ile Intzarches ; fouilles faites 
cn 1854, par M. le Prof. Sevres et ses aides. One of the 
calvaria, with a slightly flat occiput, is that of a man j the 
other two, with the occiput full and rounded, are probably 
those of women. All three, as judged of by the eye, are doli- 
chocephalous, inclining to the medium ovoid form {■73-'74). 
There are teeth in two of the jaws, which are much eroded. 

7. Skulls from Meudon {Seine et Oise). Region of the Pa- 
Eisn. — ^All the skulls hitherto described and measured are from 
localities in Belgic Gaul, and therefore from a region of pecu- 
liar interest to the anthropologists of England, as being that 

^ Cr&ne do Mexieain Totonaque dee environs d*Orizaba. {Mdm. de la 
Soc. d^Anthrop.t 1863, t. i, p- 391, pi. x, xl) The last plate, representing the 
vertical view, shows very ^eat similarity with that of the Orrouy skull, No. 
Till. A great part of In. Gratiolet's description is equally applicable to 
the skull now referred to, os when he refers to " la predominance des regions 
temporO'pari^tales, 4normement dilatecs et globuleuses, sur une region fron> 
tale evidemment amoindrie j** and again, to ** la presence d’une valine on 
depression transversale qui parcourt le bord ant^rieui’ des parietaux.*' 

f Whether the dolmen of Compans be that known by the name of ** La 
Pierre Turquoise,** between Luzarches find Beaumont-sur-Oise, of which a 
notice was given by LI. Halm to the TnsUtut Historigue, in 1854, and which 
is briefly described and figured by M. C^rro (Voyage ehez CelteSf p. 145, 1857), 
I am not certain, though this appears probaUe, 
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wlience great pai-t of tlie soutli of Britain -was ravaged and 
afterwards colonised, previously to tlie Roman conquest of 
G<aul and to Caisar’s expedition to our island. We Lave now 
come to skulls from places to the south of the Seine, the so- 
called Celtic Gaul, from whence, however, the materials are 
unfortunately much less abundant. In crossing the Seine, from 
the country of the Bellovaci, Silvancete.s and Sucssiones, the 
first tribe we come to is the small but not unimportant one of 
the Pai’isii. 

The two skulls from the largo dolmen at Meudon, explored 
b}’- hi. Eugene Robert in 1845, arc fully described in the pre- 
ceding pages (pp. 135-139), where wood-cuts of them are 
given. These two skulls are still preserved by M. Robert, at 
his residence at Bellevue, not far from the place of their dis- 
covciy ; where I was favoured udth the opportunity of in- 
specting them and of taking the measm-cments, which are 
given in the table. Oasts fi’om these skulls wore presented 
by ]\I. Robert to the jruscum of Natural History (Nos. 350, 
357), and also to the Museum of Anatomy of the Faculty of 
hlodicinc of Paris (Nos. 149, 150). By an unfortunate erroi*, 
the original skulls and both sets of casts have been erro- 
neously labelled Type Kimry, homme,” and “Typo Gall, 
femme;” though the male skull is, in truth, an example of the 
braclij’ccphnlous Type Gall, and the female skull of the ovoid 
Type Klmri, of W. F. Edwards.* In addition to the casts, 
M. Robert presented three imperfect skulls from this dolmen 
to the hluseuin of tho Faculty of Medicine ; where they are 
catalogued ns “ Cranes do Ocltes,” Nos. I'Jfi, 147 and 148. The 
first, 146, is labelled “ Coronal do Celt, Type Kimry, liommo,” 
where for " Type Kimry” read Type Gall.” No. 147 con- 
sists of tho front.al and two parietals of a woman, and 


* I must hero correct tho mistnko into vhieh I have fallen (p. 122, ante, 
note), in attributing to M. dc BeUoguet tho error refoiTod to in tho text, the 
responsihility for which would aiJije.Tx to rest with M. Suitos or his assistants. 
In his memoir on tho Meudon discovery, M. Serres writes as follows s — 
" Dans les Imit seances (au chiUean do Meudon) quo j’y ai consaerfiea, seoondu 
des deux aides do ma chairo an Muscnin, MM. Jacquart ot 13isc.ard, ainsi qne 
do M. Eobort, j’ai pu eonst.ater lea fnits qni suivent. J’ai roconnu que ces 
03 ont app.artenu aux deux typos do la race Gauloise, au type GoU et au type 
Kimry.” 
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though of ovoid or elongate type, is labelled Type Gall. Iso. 
148 is the elongate calvaria of a young girl, full of earth, 
much broken, and falling to pieces.- It is the only one 
of these specimens correctly labelled In 

the same musenin are the^casts. of two nearly perfect skulls, 
though wanting the lower jaws, from the Mendon dolmen, 
presented by M. le Baron Dupotet. They are catalogued as 
“ Moule d’mie tete de Gelte/’ Nos. 174, 175, and bear each the 
following label, “ Tdte de Drtiide, trouvee le 15 Jidlht, 1845, 
dans V avenue de Mendon, par le Ba/ron Dupotet." That the 
skulls, of which these are, casts, were from the interior of the 
dolmen seems proved by the note appended to the memoir of 
M. Serres, already quoted from the twenty-first volume of the 
Oomptes Bendus (pp. 3, 13j. Measurements from these casts 
are given in Table III. No. 174 is that of the skull of a man 
of nearly brachyeephalous proportions ('79), and has the frontal 
suture present. There is none of the parieto-occipital flatness 
which is so marked in the male skull from the same dolmen, in 
the possession of M. Robert. The snpraciliaries are moderately 
prominent ; the mastoids rather large ; no particular depres- 
sion at the insertion of the nasals j the upper maxillse rather 
short j the alveolar margins shghtly everted. Neither the 
characters of the sex, if regarded as the skull of a man, nor 
that of the race, are particularly pronounced. No. 176, clearly 
the skull of a woman, is considerably smaller, and of ovoid 
form ('76). It presents shght post-coronal depression; a con- 
siderable part of the left parietal is wanting ; the facial cha- 
racters are very similar to those of No. 1 74.* 

These are all the skulls from the Mendon dolmen, of which, 
after many inquiries, I was able to hear. "Whether the five well- 
preserved skulls which, acccording to M. Serres, seem to have 
been deposited at the chateau of Meudon are still at this resi- 
dence of Prince Napoleon, or whether additional ones are in 
the possession of M. lo Baron Dupotet, I could not ascertain ; 
but if so, it is most desirable that they should be contributed 


* Copies of these caats are aold by M. Vasaeur, as skuha of "Druids.” 
They are IToa. 24 and 25 of his list. 
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to one of the mnseiuns of Paris. It seems that of these five 
skullsj three were of hrachycephalous and two of ovoid type.* * * § 

8. Slculls from Bellevue {Seine et Oise). Region of the Pa- 
rish. — M. de BeUoguet refers to three skulls in the Museum of 
Natural History, as having been found in close proximity to 
the Meudon dolmen, and regards them as part of the evidence 
as to the ancient Gauhsh skuU-form. Of this series, I 
found as many as eight in the museum. They are mostly 
very imperfect, and are numbered 341, 342, 358 (being those 
referred to by M. de Belloquet), 871, 372, 374, 37G and 480 ; 
and there may be others, besides 370, on the crowded shelves, 
which I did not see. All are labelled Trouve dans lesfouilles 
faites en Ibre, 1845, a M-eudon {avenue de Bellevue), sous le 
direction de M. le Prof. d’Anthrop. {M. Sen’es)." Attached to 
the stands on which they are mounted are portions of coarse 
red tile and ppttery,' evidently Boman; and on one of them 
part of, the jW of a pig. They appear to be generally of 
ovoid form ; but as they doubtless are of the Eoman -period, 
they need not be further desciibed.t It was needful, how- 
ever, to distinguish them particularly, as they appear to have 
misled the distinguished anthropologist. Professor von Baer, 
who, apparently regarding them as derived from the dolmen, 
observes, The skulls which are exhibited in Paris as of Celtic 
type are dohchocephalic, being probably derived from the 
grave discoveries of Meudon, upon which Series has reported. 
A skull from thence is depicted in the Indigenous Races. X 

The particular skuU last referred to by Professor von Baer 
has obtained considerable celebrity, a fine photograph from it, 
by M. Rousseau, having been made the subject of a memoir, 
presented to the Academy of Sciences by M. Series in 1854.§ 


* " n y a i Meudon cinq cranes assez bien eonserv&. Parmi eux sent deux 
crAnes de femme du type gall, un d’homme : lea deux autres appartlennent 
au type kimry •, I’un a appartenu a un liomme, I’autre A une femme.” Convptes 
Bendus, t. xxi, p. 13 ; Voyages en Scandinavie, pt. ii, p. 224. 

•f- Tbey appear to have belonged to the " ossements Tivm. dont le monument de 
Meudon 4iait envirojviU.” Comptes Bendus, xxi, p. 12. Voyages, etc., p. 223. 

J By Nott, and Gliddon, p. 301, 1857. Ton Baer, Bull, de VAcad, Invp. de 
8t. Petersiourg, p. 261, 1860. 

§ PaUontologie Humaine .- Compies Bendus, 14 AoAt, t. xxxix, 1864. 
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A copy of tills photograpli is now before mej and bears the 
following anto^aph : “ Typo OeU, decouvert dans Vancien pare 
de Madame do Pompadour a, Bellevue, pres Paris.” The 
skoU itself, which ic No. 199 of the museum, has been unfor- 
tunately labelled, “ Gaulois de Meudon, donne par M. le 8ena- 
teur Dumas, 1854.’’ On the stand are portions of the jaw 
and thighbone of a ruminant j the skull itself is falling to 
pieces. The true history of this cranium is given by M. Eo- 
bert.f It was not derived from Meudon, but from Bellevue, 
and from a spot at a considerable distance from the celebrated 
dolmen. It was obtained from one of several graves uncovered 
in 1853, in which the bodies had been laid from west to east, 
with the face upwards. One skull only seems to have been 
preserved, and this was restored by M. Eobert, and by him 
given to JI. Dumas. Not far from the graves, the workmen 
found numerous flint flakes, and fragments of pottery, thought 
to be Celtic; but the connexion of these objects with the 
former is quite doubtful, and the graves are probably of the 
Christian period. Stfll, no doubt the skull may be that of a 
Gaul of the later and, perhaps, post-Eoman time; and as its 
form in many respects corresponds with that of the bra- 
chyoephalous Gaulish skulls, I have included it in the table of 
measurements. It is probably that of a woman, being of the 
short oval fornl, but elevated, and inclining to the brachycepha- 
lous type, from which it departs by a somewhat round and 
prominent occiput. The nasals are small, and the maxillm 
rather prognathous ; the teeth are much eroded. 

9. Shulls from Marly -le-Moi {Seine el Oise). Region of the 
Paeish. — The skuU presented by M. Eobert to Professor Eet- 
zius, and briefly referred to at p. 139, ante, was derived from 
a small dolmen at Marly-le-Eoi, a few miles to the N.N.W. of 
Versailles, and probably within the limits of the Parisii or the 
Camutes. I need not reproduce the description, which will 


^ This, no douht, wac the site of the villa hidlt in a few months to please 
Hadame de Pompadour, hut which was pulled to pieces dui'ing the Kevolution. 
t VoyageSf etc., p. 238. 
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be found in tbo original memoir, and likemse in the collected 
works of the late distinguished Professor Eetzius. He has 
given a woodcut of the skull, which is of small size, and 
apparently that of a woman. There is some confusion and 
uncertainty in the measurements given by Eetzius, who de- 
scribes it as altogether brachj'ccphalous.* He tells us that 
its form and dimensions agree vci-y exactly with those of a 
skull from a chairibercd barrow near Stcce. in the isle of 
Moen. A cast of this, presented by Professor Eschricht, is in 
the Museum of the College of Surgeons (No. 5710), whore I 
have carefully measured it.f It is of ovoid form ('VG-'TT), 
searocly even to be called sub-brachyccphalous ; and it is 
tolerably certain that the skull from the Marly dolmen, in the 
Stockholm collection, is really of the same proportions. Though 
neither are actually brachyccphalous, they both appear to have 
belonged to a series and a t3T30 which wore such, but from 
wliich these examples deviated towards an oval, though not doli- 
choocphalous, form. The Stogo skull has altogether the facial 
characters of the brachyccphalous t^'po } and the series of five 
skulls from that tomb havo an average relative breadth of ’80 
('704) ; two have that of ’83 and *85. 

In the Jluscum of Natural History of Paris, is a really bra- 
chycephalous skull fromMarlj'. Itislabolled“Nb.37o. Marhi-ln- 
Itoi, nn lirii ilH ‘ 1c Champ raijvn,' soni! Ic (lirection dcM.leProf. 
d’Anlhru])., Oct. 1845. There is no proof that it was obtained 
from the interior of the dolmen, like that sent to Stockholm ; 
but its proportions are very similai’, and, as it seems probable 
that it is ancient Gaulish, I have added it to the table of measure- 


^ ” IjO criino vu tl’cn hant offro une circonferonco courto, ctin^iformOj rondo 
cominc un oouf (/orma cunrnio-ouafa), clont longueur siirpasso Bciilomcnt 
la plus gi’andc largeiir d’nn sixi^mc.” Jlcixins, m Miillcr, Archiv, p. 500, 
1817*; p. Ill, 1838; Eobert, Voijagcs cn Seamlinavic, pt. ii, p. 227, 1834. 
jailinologischc Schrificn von Anders Jtehinst p. 02, 1804'. In occor^nco ^fcli 
his system, this skull was rogarded by Eetzius as of Iberian or Basque 
origin, and it is actually treated of in German by his translator, under the 
title, ** Uchcr die Schiidclform dcr Ihericr^* (Muller, Archiv, I, c.). 

+ The slaill itself is in the museum of the tTniversity of Copenhagen, 
whore, with four othore from the same tomb, it was measured by Dr. Barnard 
Davis. It is No. 16 of Tnhle IV, appended hereto, and No. XXVIII of Table 
III, Cran. Brit., p. 240; comp. p. 229. 
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raents. ThougL it is of somewliat larger size, yet from its 
small teeth, masillaej nasals and snpraciliaries, I take it to he 
likeivise the skull of a woman. 

10. Shull from Lozerres (Seine et Oise). JRegion of the Pabisii. 
— ^This skull is No. 390 of the museum, and is labelled “Crane 
ancien trouve a Lozerres, Seine and Oise, donne ]pa/r M. Jomard, 
Memhre do VlnsUtut, Juin 1854.” On the stand to which it 
is aflSxed, is the tusk of a hoar, no doubt found with it. There 
are fine photographs of this skull, of the full size, by Rousseau, 
and others by Polteau. Though I have been unable to ascer- 
tain more of its history, I think it probably Gaulish. The 
glabella and supraciharies are very prominent, and the very 
deeply set nasals project abruptly; the teeth are much eroded. 
The hind head is large, and there is some parieto-occipital 
flatness. The most remarkable feature is the very extensive 
depression of the centre of the frontal, which rivals the form 
of the celebrated Neanderthal skull. This has been supposed 
to be the result of artificial deformation.* The depression, 
however, is not post-coronal, as in the annularly deformed head, 
and is of considerable breadth and extent. But for this ab- 
normal anterior platycephalism, the relative breadth of the 
skull, • 79, might have been much greater than it is. 

11. Skull from Maintenon {Bure et Loire) . Region of the Oab- 
NUTES. — I owe the measurements of two skulls, which have 
recently been added to the collection of the Society of Anthro- 
pology of Paris, to the kindness of M. Broca. They are from 
sepultures regarded as of the stone age, excavated by MM. 
Lany and Leguay, at Maintenon, in the department of Eure 
and Loire. One of the skulls is nearly complete ; the other, 
which is quite dolichocephalous, is a mere calvarium. f 

12. SkullfromFontenayleMarm{on{Calvaclos). Regionof the 
ViDUCASSES. — The skull from the remarkable chambered tu- 


Oran. Brit,, p. 43 : Da BeUogaet,£tAno(^. Gaul., pp. 155, 173. 
f Bull* de la Soc. d*Anthrop., t. v. 


K K 
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mulns at Fontonay, near Caen, wliicli lias been described from 
a cast, (p. 134 ante), was in 1863 presented by tbe Society of 
Antiquaries of Normandy to tbo Museum of Natural History 
of Pan's, where it bears the No. 2988. The measurements in 
the table are from the cast. 

13. Slii'Ui! from JBovffon (Devfe Sewes). Ttegion of the Pic- 
TAVi. — These skulls. Nos. 209 his and 33G of tho Museum, are 
labelled " C'mji n frouve cn- lSi3, Jans nil- tumulus Ocliiqne a 
Jloufjon, Jonncparir.lc Dodr. Tcillcux."'* The first of those 
skulls, probably that of a man, is most remarkable, not only for 
tlic great dciircssion of tho very retrocedent frontal, almost as 
marked as in the Lokoitcs specimen, but also for its extreme 
negro-like prognathism j the intcnnaxillarics projecting almost 
as in tho gorilla. The very large incisors and canines are very 
obliquclj’ implanted, and the crowns of all the teeth arc greatly 
eroded. The tubercles of the upper molars resemble, in their 
groat size, those in tho jaws of Russians brought from Spitz- 
borgen by M.Eugono Robort. Tho supraciliarios are remarkably 
full and prominent, contrasting with tho very flat frontal, 
which makes measurement very difficult. There is slight 
parieto-occipital flatness, and tho skull just comes within tho 
brachycephalous division, ’SO. Tho other skull. No. 336, is 
that of a woman, dclicatclj* smooth and roimded, and of elon- 
gate oval jirop or lions, very similar to the skulls from the long 
barrows of England. Tho occiput is full; the supraciliaries 
scarcely at all project ; tho alveolar margins of tho upper jaw ■ 
are short, but have a slight pouting eversion, not amounting 
to true prognatliisra. '\¥hen I saw this skull it was reduced 
to fragments, and tho upper jaw was detached from the 
calvarium. 


*' I have not seen tho Jilomimcnis Jielig.TIistorig. (?u Poitou, § i, p. 27, 1842, 
whore, it seems, the discovery is recorded. SI. do Boliojnret informs ns (p. 174), 
that the skulls from this tumulus are described by M. Ai'nault as follows : — ^ 
" Fronts droits, elevcs, mais etroits, dents posces perpendiculairement, pom-' 
mottos dcs joues pou saillantcs, luentons irrosciuo rontnants, Ics lobes pos-„ 
torieni'S et mo3’ons du corvonu bien devdoppes, coux-ci rendus considei'able- 

ment aus parties Intcralos infuvieures Les squelottes ausqnels up- 

partonnient ces totes nccusnicnt, d’apees les dimensions de leui’sos, rmc taille 
moyenne de 5 pieds 2 pouces.” 




r,y. nniTiFU a:.-i> oauu-^ii f--Krii.'. 


il-O 

II. if’Or). J{‘ij!‘ivrif //(/' — I 

1i!U (' iioi ‘•ceil tin's skull, whicli is in tlic colloctinn of tlic So- 
ri(;f_v (jf j\iifIiiTi]inIop\-. It is from a rloliuL’n, "of tlio stone 
iiiro/’ at Meloisy, In flic department of Cote d’Or, which has 
heel) excavated by MM. do Saulcynnd IJei'frand. For the inea- 
siireincnts of this ovoid skull, 1 am indebted to !M. llroca. 

I"). SkitUi! from Aviijtinn? {Vauchtre). Ei'ijirm of lh‘‘ C.wwr.r..^. 
— Casts of two skulls, Nos. 173 and 17-1, arc in the Museum. 
All flint, is recorded of them, in additioi to their having been 
obtained from the museum of Avignon, is comprised in the 
following words : — “ Cnhic iJ’tinncii tJoti/.u's rriinui d’lin Tom- 
hffiv ijiii coiilrnoil Ity Jly “ JaiHccs,” metal weapons, 

probably of bronze, are siijiposed to bo intended. The fir.st. 
No. 173, is cpiite bracliyceplialous (‘.SI), and pro, sent s .sonic 
piuicto-oecipital llatnos.s ; whilst the other is quite dolicho- 
cophnlous, •70; the diirorcncc being similar to that between 
the skulls from the round, and those from the long ban-ows 
of this country. ITorc, ns in so man}' other instances in France, 
the two types seem to have been mixed itt the same tomb. 

10. ShullK from (ho Gave of Lomhrirc {ArH'Oc). liV'/iau of 
(ho, CoNSOiiAxns. — TJirougli the courtesy of M. le Doetenr 


It. 


f . 




V ■ 


< ~ * 





h 

Vi'). IP. Cave of Lonil»rii*o, Ar\'')t'. 


Tlroca, I was shown two .sknlbs, obtained from the cave of kom- 
brive, in the Pyrenees, by ^I. Garrigou. They wei c associated 

K K 2 
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and mixed' with the bones of the reindeer, the aurochs and a bear 
resembling the brovn bear, and those of other camiTorous 
and herbivorous animals. The teeth of a dog, perforated at 



Fig. 20. SkuU /rom-Cave at Lomirive. 

the roots, as if -.to be worn for an amulet or trophy, are the ' 
only, traces of inan^s art which appear to have been met with. 



Fig. 21. Vcj'tical Vieto of the same skull. 

Adhering to the skulls is a quantity of bone breccia. One is 
that of an adult, supposed by Prof. Carl Vogt, by whom the 
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cave and skulls are minutely described,*, to be that of a woman, 
the other appears to be that of a boy of about nine years. 
Both are clearly of braohycephalons type, though the relative 
breadth of that of the adult (‘78,'" 77‘7," Vogt), is less than 
that of the child ('82). Both present' considerable parieto- 
occipital flatness. The great value and interest of these, skulls 
must on all hands be admitted, as so clearly belong^g to the 
reindeer period. There is nothing in then-, form to lead us to 
_ distinguish them from the skulls of brachycephalous or sub-, 
brachycephalous type found in ancient Graulish tombs, and in 
the circular barrows of the mcient Britons. Gireat, however, 
as is their probable antiquity, they belong to a period when, 
as Vogt observes, the cave-bear and cave hysena had disap- 
peared ; whilst thp form of the skull is totally different from 
the dolichocephalous form found in tiie Belgic-Ehenish caves. 
"Long periods of time," continues Prof. Vogt, "must have 
elapsed between the epoch when the men of Engis and the Ne- 
- anderthal fought with the cave-bear, and that when the men of 
Xiombrive hunted the reindeer. • On the other hand, it is 
scarcely to be credited that any such period would have suf- 
ficed to produce so essential a variety in the race as 'the cha- 
racter of the skulls from the two classes of caves appears to 
indicate." ■ •' 

17. Shulls from, the Gave^nf Bruniquel {Tarn-et-Garoniie). 
Begion of the Tectosages. — In the large collection of remains 
from the cave of Bruniquel, noy in the British Museum, 
with the bones of the rein-deer and other animals, and with 

C* * 

implements and weapons of bono, horn and flint, are two im- 
perfect calvaria, and fragments of human skulls imbedded in 
hard breccia. One appears to be part of the skull of a man, 
and to be brachycephalous j the other, which is less imperfect, 
to be that of a woman, and .rather to approach the doHcho- 
eephalous form. M. Garrigou was of opinion that a lower 

* Yarlesungen. fiber den Menschen, 1863. Bond ii, pp. 26, 168; Bngligh 
trandation; pp. 249, 379'; whence the woodcuts of the cave and principal skull 
are tahen. Bee atoo -Bull, de la See, d.’Anthrop., t. iv, pp. 174, 583 ; t. v. 
The two skulls have been recently added to the collection of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Paris. 
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jaw, which he extracted from thia cavern, was that of a brnchy- 
cephaloua person of short atetore.* Among the fragments at 
the British Museum, are portiona of a skull, stained of a deep 
dhocolate colour, and in places almost black, and which like- 
wise hear marks of haring heen riolently deft and pci-forated 
at or before death (Nos. 88309, 38311). The appearnnoe of 
these fragments, like others Irom the chambered long bonows 
of England, seems, I think, to warrant the idea of human sa- 
crifices and anthi'opophsgism. 


18. Shills frcm OiaUlud iOtmm). Eegieaof the EemTU. 
—These three skulls are in the possession of M. Pruner-Bsy, 
by whose kindness I have examined them. Beautiful casts of 
them have heen presented to the Museum of Natural History, 
where they are numbered 2301>, 2803* and 2806>i the lower 
jaws hearing the intermediate numbers, 2802, 2304 and 2300. 
The following note aocompanied the casts " Ccs trmi onam 
Mit le> (was del heiitanti frimilifi do VEurof, ecmlM 
lU out iU trcmis dam lei aremilt m pleire mr me cellme M 
aramer [fifty feet in height], prk do aerOml, am emirmi do 
Gmke “■ A rede buckle and lance-head of iirm were found m 
the tumulus, hut whelher in one of the Bsts, or nearer to the 
surface of the mound, I did not leain-t The skulls are of 
great interest. No. 2S01> and 2306>, both apparent of men, 
reaemhle the sknlla from tho ronnd barrows; whilst 2803-, 
that of a woman, resembles the skulls from the long hurioire 
of this countiy. No. 2805 is a quite eharaotemUo, hrndiy- 
cephaloua (-81), and somewliat eleyated skull. The supru- 
fvii^orlps are rery prominent, hut the occiput is not so flab 
seen in^to dasa. No. 2301, though of the relative 
breadth of '75, and therefore ovoid, is evidently oMy uu uhei- 
rant example of the same brachycephalous type as ths foimo . 


VIA ai~,v. t iv D 651 Professor Owen's description 
. M. d< I« Soad KlUrpuil cavj r»d to fto KojA Sooty m 

of the Iwunaa I tave been unable to profit 

ul.S;a”‘r“xS:=fKU«.idi in isee,!. tao a„o.d. .. 
wblcli ie a notice of those slralls- 
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This is sliown by its facial charncterSj its very prominent and 
projecting siipraciliaries, its largo and quite prognathic, deeply- 
indented upjier niaxilUn. ' The jnandihle is likewise lai-gc, and 
Iho teeth of full size, arc worn and deeply jagged. The fi'ontal 
is veiy i-etrocedont, and tlio pariotals slope off rapidly towards 
the sides. On the other hand, tliefe is groat breadth in 
the intermastoid diameter, and considerable parietal flatness, 
— characters of the brachyccphalous type both in ancient 
Gaulish and ancient llrilish skulls. No. 2303 is of the 
lengthened oval or ellipsoid form ("72), with great resemblance 
to the skulls of our British dolichocephali. It is smooth and 
well rounded, with the occiput full and prominent. The 
greatest breadth is in the situation of the parietal tubers. 
The supraciliaries hardl}- at all project ; there is no depression 
at the roots of the prominent nasals ; the maxilhc and man- 
dible arc small; the teeth flatly eroded. 

JI. Pruner-Bey being of opinion that the difference in the typo 
of these .skulls is proof of the mixture of a “Celtic” and “pre- 
Celtic” race, directed the casts to be labelled in accordance tvith 
this tnew. Believing the bmchycophalous skull. No. 2305’’, to bo 
pre-Celtic, the label intended for it was " Cnhio an-uvih' (Iht’rle)i, 
Basque), orthognafhe.” The dolichoccphalous skull, 2303-, 
being, as he thought, Celtic, the label was to havo been, 
“ Crane, Idgercmenl aUongd (CeUiqae), lAjeremcui qtrognaihe.” 
The other, of intermediate form, he concluded was of mixed 
race, and its label should have been “ Criinc nrromli, Ugerc- 
nioni jirogncilhc ?) It seems objectionable to attach hy- 

pothetical designations to objects of natur.al histoiy ; but in this 
instance the mischief was exaggerated by the error of an assist- 
ant in the iMusciim, by whom these labels and designations on 
the skulls and in the catalogue were, in each case, applied to 
the wrong object, so that the meaning and intention wci’c 
entirely obscured and lost.* 

These arc all the skulls, more or less certainly ancient 
Gaulish which I met with in the museums and coUeclions of 

* Sue tliQ diBciiBsion on these casts, ijath dc la Soc, d*Anlhroxy., t. pp. 
295 , 417 , 432 , 088 , 1801 . 
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Paris. There are a few so designatedj which being, without 
histories known to mo, 1 have not included in tho table. 
Such is No. 329, entered in tho catalogue as Homo Gallus 
Aviiquns, Depart omeiit (to I’Arieijc, critno donnd par M. I’AhM 
Stern, curd do la cafhudrale do Foix, 1852.^’ It is the sub- 
brachyccphalous skull of a man, of about the relative breadth 
of '78; tho largo teeth arc much eroded. Another is No. 
23-1 J', “Trie irovtic cn 1858, dann mi ClmlHero Gaulois do 
la Sahloiiii'ro VlUicrx, soun St. Leu [prex do Fresetj sur Oise 
(Oise.) Donne par ilf. Houhiqant, do Nogent les Vierges, pres 
CreilF Though brnchjxephalou.s, this skull has a very modem 
air, and the teeth arc not at all eroded. A doubt may be per- 
mitted, whether the cemetery from which it was dci’ived was 
ancient Oaulish. Another is 2007, entered in tho catalogue 
as “ Crane auricii incontplef. Donne p>ar M. Cliarma cn 18G3.” 
It is tho calvarium of a woman without tho fi-ontal, and is very 
brachycephalous. What claim the skull 290C, in the same 
case with the last, and with that from Fontenaj', No. 2098, 
has to bo regarded as Gaulish, I am ignorant. It is labelled 
“ Tele prttrenani des Srpulturcs Gauloises do Jori {Calvados ) ; 
Donnd cn 1803 jxir ill. le J)oeirur le Grand,” It is a most 
rcmarkalilo .‘sijccimcn of what, in his Catalogue of Skulls, Dr. 
Barnard Davis has termed njlmdroceplialism. It is very 
abnormally elongate, narrow, and depressed, with tho relative 
breadth as low as ‘GO. Having been washed, as would appear 
with strong .size, beforo being cleansed, the condition of the 
sutures is hardly to bo distinguished. A specimen closely 
resembling it, obtsiincd from tho catacombs of Paris, by Pro- 
fessor Blnndin, was presented to the Society of Anthropology 
at the meeting of Jidy 7, lSG-1,* a day or two beforo I exa- 
mined this at the raiiscuin. 

Though tho measurements of sixty-one ancient Gaulish 
skulls are given in the table, additional materials are still 
much to bo desired ; and it is to be hoped that manj’- opportu- 

» JJiitf. dc la Sac. t. v, p. 5-10. This skull is not quite so 

elongate ns that from Jort ; it has a relative breadth of -CS. It is, hon-ovor, 
more depi-ossod, and has the' licight in tho 2 >roportlon of only -60, to tho 
length taken ns l-OO. 
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nities will te found by Froneli anthropologists for adding to 
their number. It may be observed, that considerably more 
than half of the skulls -n-hich I have described and measured, 
viz., thirty-eight of the sixty-one, are from the one Department 
of the Oise, and from tombs ■within a very few miles of each 
other, though perhaps -u-ithin the limits of three of the ancient 
Bolgic tribes, — the Bellovaci, Silvanoctes, and Suessiones. 
A great majority have been derived from dolmens or sepulchral 
caves and galleries, supposed to be of " ilio ago of stone.” Very 
few indeed, if any, are from round barrows, such ns in England, 
on good evidence, we assign to the age of bronze, and to that of 
bronze an<7_iro?i transition. Of barrows of this sort, which are 
no doubt common enough in Prance, we ought to know more ; 
and it is very desirable they should be systematically explored, 
in the interests both of anthropology and archaeology. Could 
not a union for such a purpose bo effected between societies 
devoted to these two sciences ? IMay it not also be hoped that 
the inquiries and surveys — which it is understood have been 
made throughout France by order of the Emperor, in con- 
nexion ■with his nistorg of Jtdhts Omsav — have resulted, among 
other things, in directing fresh attention to groups of circular 
and conoid barrows situated on waste and elevated plains, 
which might yield a rich harvest on being properly excavated ? 
BaiTOws of this description should be scorched for, especially 
in the Departments of Loire and Euro et Loire, on or near the 
plateau d’Orleaus, between Orleans and Chartres. Somewhere 
in this district, most likely, was the celebrated locus consccratus, 
where, as Cmsar tells us, the people assembled once a year, 
from every port of Gaul, to meet the Druids, who decided 
disputes and administered justice on the spot. Around this 
sacred place, devoted both to law and religion, were no doubt 
the graves and barrows of the distinguished dead ; just as in 
England, these are found so numerously scattered around Ave- 
bury and Stonehenge, which last, it may be concluded, was 
the locus consccratus of the later Belgas, and the former that 
of the more primeval Dobunian and allied tribes. 

Not only is it, desirable to search for the skulls of the later 
Gauls, of the bronze and irmi periods, in the circular baiTows 
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Tvlicli have been referred to ;* but dolmens and chambered 
long barrowSj sepulchral galleries, caves, and grottoes, should 
be explored in Brittany, and in the western, central, and 
southern departments, for the osseous remains of the people 
of the stone age. It is scarcely to be doubted that in the 
Departments of the Pyrenees, Landes, and Gironde, such 
tombs exist, in which, as well as in circular barrows in the 
same district, the remains of the ancient Aquitanian tribes 
may bo found. The examination of crania from the ancient 
gi-avcs of this part of Fi-anco would almost certainly decide 
the true skull-form of the old Iberians, and with that many 
controverted questions in the anthropology of Gaul and of the 
whole of wostcTO Europe. f 


So far as our Imowledge of the skull-forms of the people of 
ancient Gaul extends, the table before ns (Table IV), shows a 
mixture, in the same tomb, of the long and short types, such 
as certainly docs not occur in the ancient British barrows of 
England. Conclusive proof of priority, in the order of succession, 
of a dolichocephalous race, has not yet been obtained for Gaul. 
On the contrary, two races — one dolichocephalous, the other bra- 
chycephalous — appear to have come into contact in that country 
at a very early epoch ; and apparently even during the later 
stone 2>crml were more or less mixed and blended. J Which of 
the two first occujiicd the soil of Gaul, further researches must 
determine, though the presumption is in favour of its having 
been the dolichocephalous, as was clearly the case in Britain. 


* Those who oxcavato those roimd barrows in Boarnh of skelotons, must 
he prepared for many disappointments. Cremation was the fashionable hut 
not uniform accompaniment of burial in the bronsto and iron periods, both 
in Gaul and Britain. In the eouth of Bnwland, Bcvernl bari'Ow'B may be 
opened in succession before finding a single unbm-nt skeleton. The excara- 
tions in ancient British barrow ssubstantiatc tlio views of M. leguay, as to 
the simultaneous practice of cremation and simple sepulture, in those of 
Gaul. Bull, ic la Soc. iVAnthrop., t. v, p. 318. - - 
t Most important aid may bo rendered in the prosecution of this object 
by the Society of Anthropology of Madrid, which has been lately founded 
under the presidency of M, Velasco. 

I In this conclusion I am happy to find myself in accord with M. Broca. 
Bull, do la Soc. d’Anlhrop., t. v, p. 501. " If os musoos, qnoiquo pauvres sous 
cc rapport, i-enfoiment copendant dcjil la preuvo que, pendant toute Wi-e 
coltiquo, la population de la Franco so comjjosait Jl la fois do hraohycephales 
et de dolichocephalos.” 
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The table of measurements shows an average relative breadth 
such as might have been expected, with a mixture of skulls of 
dolichocephalous and brachycephalous proportions in the same 
series. The cqihalic indeai stands at '78 for the skulls regarded 
as those of men, and at "75 for those of women. This differ- 
ence not only accords with the rule of the female skull being 
usually of a longer oval form than the male,* but may possibly 
imply that the brachycephalous people were the intruders, 
who obtained for themselves wives among the more ancient 
dolichocephalous population. This may be the more probable 
from finding that the difference in the mean relative breadth 
in the two sexes depends much more on a difference in the 
proportion in which skulls of dolichocephalous and brachy- 
cepbalous t 3 'pe enter into the two series, than on the greater 
dolichocephalism or brachycephalism of the individual skulls. 



AiicicDt Gaulish, rkulla. 



Women. 

Both Sexes. 

I. 

DoZiICHOCEFHAZiI. 1 

(-69—71) 

5 

•14 

3 

•12 

8 

•13 


Suh-doHchocephaU. ) 

(-72— -73) 

.. 

.. 

10 

■40 

10 

•163 

II. 

Obthooepeali. 

(•74r--76) 

9 

•25 

3 

•12 

12 

•20 


Sub-brachyoephali. 

(•77—79) 

6 

•14 

5 

•20 

10 

•163 

III. 

BBAOHYCEFHAIiI. j 

080— -86) 

17 

•47 

4 

•16 

21 

•843 




86 

1-00 

25 

1-00 

61 

1*00 


Thus, of the thirty-six male skulls, twenty -four or two-thirds, are, 
according to the method explained above (p. 461), brachycepha- 
lous or sub-brachycephalous; whilst of the tweniy-five female 
skulls, nine or about one-third only, are to be so classed. On 
the other hand, of the male skulls, five or one-seventh only, 
are dolichocephalous j whilst of the female, thirteen or as many 
as one-half, fall under this category. This is shown by the 
above analysis; to which columns, showing the relative pro- 
portions per cent., have been added. 

* " The male skull is separated hy differences from the female^ in a 

higher degree than many so-called typical forms differ fi:om the normal, or 
than many race-skulls differ &om each other, hlean numbers, as hitherto 

deduced mom skulls of different sexes, are of very limited value The 

female skull is not only smaller, but is in a higher degree dolichocephalous 
and prognathic than the male.” (Welcker, Wachsthum und Bau^, p, 141.) 
“ Between the two sexes of the some species differences may and do exist, 
greater than hetwc7>n*the same sexes of different species. — 1 shall keep to 
the male sex.” Vorlesunffenj b. i, s. 226.) 
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Table IV . — Aticieni Scandinavian Shulls . — These skulls, 
and the megalitliic or " Giants’ cliambers” whence they were 
obtained, have been briefly described, at p. 129 ante. The 
chambers have a considerable resemblance to many of those 
in the south-west of England •, and like them appear to be of 
the stone age ; as, so far as kno-wn, no objects of metal have 
in any instance been found in them. The skulls derived from 
them are not, as in this counti-y, of exclusively elongate type, 
but have a preponderating brachycophalous character ; though, 
as in the dolmens and sepulchral chambers hitherto examined 
in Franco, there is an admixture of the two typos. The doli- 
chocephalous intermingling, however (as will appear on a com- 
parison of Tables III and TV), is much less considerable. 
These ancient Scandinavian skulls ai’e known to us in this 
countiy through sketches and measurements taken by Mr. 
Busk, which he communicated to Professor Vogt; and also by 
the extensive series of moasm’omcuts by Dr. Barnard Davis, 
given in Crania Brltannica.* This table comprises forty- 
six skulls ; thirty-three of which are regarded as tho§e of men, 
and thirteen as those of women. Some are from Sweden; a 
few from tombs the nature of which is not stated; and three 
arc from peat mosses. 

In my abb^c^^ated table, I have confined myself to twenty- 
eight skulls from well-known stono-chnmbers in tho Danish 
islands of Falstcr and Moen. That of Bon-eby in Falster, 
which contained " only stone implements,'” and had a gallery 
measuring twenty-seven feet in length, afforded the remains of 
sixtj--two bodies. Tho thigh-bone of 6no measured 22’3 inches, 
or about 56G millimeters, indicating a 'man of gi-eat stature. 
Those ancient brachycephali, like those of the British bronze 
period, seem to have been by no means a stunted race like the 
Lapps. The form of one of the large scries of skulls, Ho. II, 
is ■well known from the comparison instituted by Mr. Busk 
and Professor Huxley, between it and tho celebrated Neander- 


* Vogt, Vorlcmnycn, 1SG3, b. ii, s. 11?, ICO, 172, English cd., pp. 337, 372, 
3S-1. Cron. JSrit., pp. 225, 229, Tabic III, 2-lG. 
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tlial skull.* * * § Of auotlier, No. IV, casta Lave been taken, one 
of wLicli I have examiuod in the Museum of Anatomy at Ox- 
ford. The small isle of Moon seems to abound ■with these 
large chambered tombs. It is nearly thirty years since two of 
these at Byen, near Stoge, -were opened by M. Huge, and 
j-iolded five skulls, which are in the University Museum at 
Copenhagen. One of the number was particularly described 
by Professor Eschricht,t by whom a cast was presented to the 
Museiun of the College of Surgeons.^ The throe skulls from 
the Udby chamber are, -with those from Borreby, in tho Mu- 
seum of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen. With the ske- 
letons '' only stone and bone implements wore found.’' A cast 
of tlie first of those skulls (No. 14 of Table IV) may be seen 
in the Mnsoam at O.vfoz-d. To tho mcnsiircments of the skulls 
already named, I add those of one other from a chambered 
barrow at ifagleby, also in tho isle of hluen, which has been 
explored by M. Boyc.§ In the stone chambei-, which was 
about sixteen feet in length and five in height, and had an 
opening to the oast, were the remains of many bodies, which 
had been deposited in tho sitting posture around the walls ; 
and, ■with them, as many as fourteen beautifully made stoao 
axes, -wedges, chisels and spear-heads, more than sixty flint 
flakes, a few amber beads, and some fragments of pottery. 
The stone imploinents and one of the skulls are in the collec- 
tion of hir. J. Lubbock, F.R.S., to whose Idndness I am in- 
debted for these particulars. 

Tho much smaller number of dolichocephalous skulls mixed 
•^^’ith those of the prevailing brachycophalous tj-po, as compared 
with those found in the ancient Gaulish tomb.s, will appear on a 
comparison of the following analysis ^vith that given onp. 607. 
VTiilst in the latter only about half are brnohycephalous or 


• LycU, Antiquity of Han, p. 86, fig. 6, 1863. Huxley, iUon's Place in 
mtuTC, p. 138, 1863. 

t* Pans!: FoVcf^lad, No. 28, p. 103, Sc})t. 1837 ; SCO tvanslation by Fricbord, 
Researches, xoL iii, p. ivii. 

X It is No. .5710, and has been already referred to in connexion irith tho 
Gaub'eh skull li-om hlnrly, ante', p. 496. 

§ Anwilcr far Nordisk OUlkyndigJied, p. 202, 1858. Lubbock, Prehistoric 
Archaology, p. 90. 
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Eub-bracliyceplialouSj in tbo Scandinavian skulls of the stone 
age tliree-fourtbs are of these proportions. Not a single skull 
is absolutely dolichocephalous, whilst thirteen per cent, are so 
in the Gaulish table. Only thi-ee, or 10*7 per cent., are sub- 
dolichocephalouSj to sot against the 29‘3 per cent, in these 


two categories in the table of Gaulish skulls.* 

Anricni Scnn<1inaviati Skulls. ivren. Women. 

Both Soxes. 

I. 

DoUCHOCEWrAI.1. ■) 

(•G9— -71) 

• . 


. . 



. . 


SuL-doliohoccphnli. J 

(•72— -73) 

2 

•10 

1 

•126 

3 

•107 

II. 

OnTnocsPHAni. 

(*74 — ^*76) 

3 

•15 

1 

■125 

4 

•143 


Sub-braoliyooplmli. I 

(-77— -79) 

G 

•30 

2 

■25 

8 

•286 

III. 

BKACIIYCErUAil. i 

(■80— -86) 

9 

•45 

4' 

•50 

13 

*4G4 




20 

1-00 

8 

100 

28 

1-00 


The ancient Scandinavian skulls are smaller than those of 
the ancient Britons of the round bai'rows ; with the measure- 
ments of which, in the the second division of Table I, they 
may, notivithstauding, bo compared, as having a great general 
coiTespoudenco with them. The Borroby skulls are, how- 
ever, decidedly larger than those from the chambers in the 
Isle of Mocn, which are unusually sniiill. There is a difference 
of sevou-touths of an inch, or seventeen millimeters, in the 
average circumference of the thirteen skulls of men from Bor- 
reby, and that of the seven from Mocn. The ruggedness and 
massiveness of the facial characters correspond very much 
with those of our British round-barrow type. The strongly 
marked supraciliary ridges in the Bon’eby skull. No. II, almost 
rival those in the skulls from Acklam, BalHdon Moor, and 
Kennet Hill.t This last, moreover, in the flatness of its 
fi-ontal, approaches to the platycephalism which induced Mr. 
Busk and Professor Huxley to compare the Bon-eby skull with 
that of Neanderthal. The deep naso-frontal notch, the length 


^ Tlio result would bo nearly identical if tho larger series, given in Table 
III of Crania Jiriianniea, wero analysed. It may be observed, that the 
inoasurenicnts of tbo BoiTcby skulls, which Mr. Busk has been good enough 
to show mo, give, in several instances, a somewhat more brachycephalous 
proportion than do those of I)r. Barnard Davis. According to both, how- 
ever, it results that out of thirteen skulls of men, there are seven with a 
relative breadth of *80 and upwards. Comp. Vogt, b. ii, s. 174, Eng. ed., p. 385. 
f Cra7i. Brit.j Plates IX, 31 j XVH, 1 ; XXIII, 11, 
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of tliG snporior maxillarics, and tlio tendency to proguatliism 
■wliicli llicse ancient Scandinavian skulls exhibit, — all corre- 



Fig. 22, Shill from Slone~Chamlfcr^ Borrcluj, 



Fig. 23. Vertical Vicip of the eame Shill, 
spond with what is seen in the ancient Biitish brachyccphalous 
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type. As Professor Vogt observes^ in these last characters 
they differ entirely from the skulls of modern Lapps, who are 
strictly orthognathic. As regards facial characters, they corre- 
spond more with the skulls of true Finns,* which by their 
braohycephalous type and their rugged macrognathic charac- 
teristics, approach more closely to the ancient British type than 
perhaps any other class of skuUs.f I must confess that the 
correspondence between the skull-form of the ancient brachy- 
cephalouB Briton, Glaul and Scaridinavian, and that of the 
modern Finn, so very much exceeds any differences which may 
bo traced in them, that I should have no difficulty, on sufficient 
evidence, in admitting their common parentage and descent. 

It is high time to draw to a conclusion this paper, already 
too much extended.} A few remarks will be allowed. The 
first point I regard as established has reference to an observa- 
tion of Professor Von Baer, who, in one of his latest memoirs, 
observes, that the Neanderthal skull might be taken for a 
Celtic or a Oimrio one,§ though with a quite exceptionally 
strong development of the supraciliary arches and flatness of 
the forehead, until further proof be obtained of the existence 
of a European primeval people with long drawn out, and at 
the same time large skulls. . . . But until this proof be 
obtained, the brachycephalism which we find in the Basques, 
Rhietians, Lapps, etc., appears to me of all the quite ancient 
European head-foians, the only one fully proved.'' || The doh- 
chocejihalous skulls from the long barrows of Britain appear 

* Vogt, b. ii, a. 119. Comp. p. 160, 172. 

The figure of the Finn akuU (Wo. 1537 in the Morton collection) given 
by Dr. Meiga in Wott and CUiddon’s Indigenous Jlaces, p. 285, and in hia Cata- 
logue of Human Crania, and that given by Eetziua {Mhnologische Scltr^ten, 
Taf. iii, fig.^, wight well stand for those of ancient braohycephalous Biitona, 
See Dr. D. Wilsons remarks on these Finnish skulls in his Physical Charac- 
teristics of the Ancient and Modern Celt of Gaul and Britain ; CanaAian Journal, 
Wov. 1864; Anthrop. Review, vol. iii, p. 78. 

t I was the more anxious to express my views on the ancient British skull- 
forms from having hod no adequate opportunity of doing so in the pages of 
Crania Brita/nniea, It may have been os well, not to have combined in the 
same work views hardly, or not at all, capable of being reconciled. 

§ Oa an Ancient Shull from Mcchlenlmrg, quoted ante, p. 124, note f . 

- y This opinion is that entertained by M. Pmner-Bey, who designates it 
“ the long-headed Celt of Neanderthal.” Bull, de la Soc. d’ Anthrop., t. iv, 
p. 318. According to Prof. Huxley’s measurements, this skull has a relative 
breadth of -72 ; that of Engis, one of ‘70. (Man’s Place, p. 127, 142.) 
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to me to aflFoi'd tlie proof required by tbe renerable nortbem 
Professor. Ten years ago, 'wben, in conjunction -vritb a friend, 
I reopened tie ciainbered long baiTOW of Uley, tie evidence 
in favour of a primitive doliciooepialous people in Britain was 
of tie most meagre and inadequate description.* But since 
tien, tie number of long barrows wiici from time to time 
iave been opened by myself and others, and all of wiici iave 
yielded skeletons witi " long drawn ont slmlls,” lias been so 
great tiat it is hardly possible to resist tie conclusions ob- 
viously to be deduced from them. It would not be safe to 
attach any gi-eat importance to a coincidence of form witi any 
single example, however remarkable or celebrated. It may, 
however, be observed, that our doiciooepialous British skulls 
iave not only tie elongate proportions of tie Neanderthal 
calvarium, but tiat many of them iave its other characteristic 
of a low and more or less depressed forehead. It was this 
character wliich, in tie second decennium of tie century, 
attracted tie attention of Sir Richard Hoare in two or three 
skulls found by him in tie chambered barrow at Stoney Little- 
ton, Somersetshire. These skulls "appeared to him to be 
totally different in their formation from any others which his 
researches (viz., in the round barrows) had led him to examine : 
being ‘fronte valde depressa.’ ”f 

In the first part of this paper, written more than a year 
since, I occasionally use the terms Celtic and pre-Celtic , — ^the 
former as applicable to the brachycephalous slmlls of the 
ancient Britons of the round barrows, who, on historical 
and linguistic evidence, were inferred to be Celtic ; and the 


^ As regards the lonff ‘barroATs, tfo th«i had, in the Museuns of Guy*s Hos- 
pital, the t^ro long skims obtained from Uley some years previously, and a 
feir skulls in the Bateman collection, from barroivs, the form of vrliii^ \ras 
not very clearly described. There were also the skulls from Scotland, ad- 
duced by Dr. D. Wilson in 1851; as to which, however, ^mting in 1856 
(Cran. Urii,, p. 55), 1 was constrained to observe, that the data seemed 
^together inadequate to the conclusions, even suggestively deduced fr'om 
them.” '• 

+ ArehcBologiat vol. xix, p, 47, 1819, I succeeded in finding the fragments 
of the skulls referred to by Sir Bichard Hoare, in the Museum of the P^o- 
sophical Institution at Bristol, and I'have briefly described them, Cran, Brit,. 
PI. XXIV, 6; p. (6). 
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latter as applicable to the dolichooephalous skulls from the 
long barrows of the stone period, who, it was suggested, might 
be of Iberian origin. The repeated discussions which, during 
upwards of a year, have taken place in the meetings of the 
Society of Anthropology of Paris,* * * § have convinced me that it 
is desirable, as referring to craniology, to discontinue the use 
of these designations. The hope of any agreement as to a 
true Celtic skull-form seems more distant than it was fifteen 
years ago, when the now venerable Professor Nilsson assm'ed 
me that " nothing was more uncertain and vague than the 
denomination Geltie cranium, for hardly two authors have the 
same opinion in the matter.^’t I have been accustomed to 
regard it as definitely proved, by the researches of late years, 
that the true skull-form of the bronze and iron age in Britain, 
and inferentially in Gaul, was brachycephalous, and was that 
of the Celts of the historical period. I further concluded, that 
the question as to " the form of the Celtic skull,” which I 
propounded for examination many years ago,| was satisfac- 
torily disposed of. But the opinion, largely diffused through 
the writings of Retzius, and which still finds an ardent advo- 
cate in M. Pruner-Bey, and a more cautious supporter in Pro- 
fessor von Baer, is no doubt in favour of the Celtic slcnll being 
ovoid or dolichocephalous. I believe, however, we may ask in 
vain for a series of ancient dolichocephalic skulls from tombs 
which, on satisfactory archseological grounds, can be assigned 
to the immediately pre-Roman, and therefore to the Celtic 
period, either in England or in Prance. § 

When, again, we examine the existing populations who speak 
Celtic dialects, and may be regarded a,s the representatives, no 

* Bull, de la Soc. d^Anthrop., t. iv and v, passim. The various and distinct 
significations given to the term are defined by M. P. Broca, as 1, the His- 
torical ; 2, the Linguistic ; 3, the Archseological ; and 4, the Craniological. 
Ibid., V, p. 457. 

t Cran. Brit, p. 17. See the observations of Professor Ecker, Crania 
Germanics, p. 11, 1863. 

X Ibid., p. 65. In this passage, Trritten more than eight years since, I 
expressed the method in -which my researches had long been conducted. 

§ A-n Aryan, or so-called Indo-European immigration fi'om central *A Bin , 
into Europe, must still be regarded as a hypothesis. So far as I am aware, no 
sufficient proof has yet bebn obtained &om the remains in tombs, of the advent 
in great numbers of such a people, having the orthocephalic or ovoid skull- 
form, which is assumed by those who advocate this hypothesis. 
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doubt more or less mixed, of tlie ancient so-called Celts, we find 
a great dircrsitj". In western Ireland, wliero the Graelic-spealdng 
people are presumed to exist in the greatest jmritj, the obser- 
vations of Sir W. E. Wilde* and Dr. J. Barnard Davisf concur in 
representing the skull-form as dolichocephalous ; to which the 
latter adds, that it is somewhat low and depressed. InWalos, the 
modem representatives of the Cymrio-speaking Britons have 
skulls with " an inclination to brachycephalism,” and " a great 
resemblance to the crania of the ancient Britons.” J It 
appears to me to be worthy of inquiiy, whether these two 
peoples are not, in truth, the descendants and representatives, 
the latter of the 25eople of the Hound, the foimer, of those of 
the Long barrows. Such a duality would harmonise with that 
of the same peoples, founded on linguistic considerations and 
on the etymology of topographic names, formerly advocated 
by Edivard Lhuyd, and which has recently found an able de- 
fender in Sir Gardner Wilkinson. § In Brittany, the Cymric- 
speaking peoiile of France, apjiear to possess a skull-form 
which, like that of the Welsh, inclines to brachycephalism. 


* Sfhnologi/ 0 / the Ancient Irish. 

+ Cran. Jirii., p, 200. It may be wortby of notice, that the long and de- 
pressed skulls which hare been found by Frofessor Vogt in the Canton of 
Berne, — one of which he compares to that from Neondorthol, — are by him 
traced to Ireland, and to the Oliristian missionaries from that country. There 
seems to be some doubt as to this attribution ; and we may in any case demur 
to the fhneiful name of " Apostle skulls,” by which Prof. Tog^fc designates 
them, ^orles^tngcnf Eng, ed., pp, 299, 30G, 375. 

j Hid., i)p. 20i, 203. An excellent observer. Dr. Arthur Mitchell, distin- 
guishes two types in the highlands of Scotland, which it might be easy to 
reconcile with view suggested in the text. Without quoting nil the cha- 
racteristics, it may be observed, that the head of the one is described as 
"rather round and ahoitj” and that of the other os "longish, not broad, 
with prominent occipital region.” This last type is designated by Captain 
Thomas as that of " the Spanish Celt.” Ibid., p. 210. 

§ Ihid», pp. 137-140. If the ancient Gaulish language should turn out to 
be more nearly i*epresented by the modem Irish or Gaenc, than by the Welsh 
or Cymric, as contrary to the general opinion has been thought by Grimm 
and Pictet, and more recently by Mr. D. W. Nash {Philol. 80 c., Feb. 17, 
1865), it might, perhaps, be more easy to connect the modem rrish phy- 
sical type with that of the ancient Ibcaian^ thi'ough an early so-called 
pre-Celtic type from Gaul ; supposing both of the last to have been dolichoce- 
phnlous. After all, we must remember with Humboldt, that "languages give 
but feeble probabilities in Anthropology.'* As M, Pouchet observes, "^e 
imity of a family of languages is not always sufFlcient to establish that the 
people who speak these idioms are of one and the same origin ; we con only 
conclude from it ttut they have been in relation one with Sie other.** PIu- 
rality, etc., Eng. ed., p. 144. 

L L 2 
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Suoli, at leastj is the iype of one senes of Breton skulls^ in 
tie Museum of Natural History of France {Salle Cuvier) ; 
though in another series, more recently added, the form is 
more ovoid.* In both the facial characters are massive and 
rugged, like those of the British brachycephali ; they are like- 
wise macrognathic, with a slight tendency to prognathism. 

'As, then, the skulls of the modern Celtic-speaking peoples, 
as well as those from two classes of ancient British tombs, pre- 
sent two distinct types, it is difficult to justify any longer 
the nse of the term' Celtic shall; which conveys no distinct idea, 
unless when accompanied by a definition, which will always be 
liable to vary with the individual by whom it is employed. In 
place of this vague termj it would be better to speak of the 
skuUs of the Bretons and the Welsh, ' of the Irish and the 
Scottish Highlanders, as the case may be ; or if we are deal- 
ing with . ancient skulls, to designate them as ' of the stone, 
bronze, or iron age j from round, or from long barrows ; from 
dolmens, cromlechs, or cists, with such geographical indica- 
tion, — ^from G-aul, Britain or Ireland, — as may be required in 
each instance. 

In Britain we have proof, I think, of a succession of two 
distinct primitive races in pre-Roroan times, — the dolichoce- 
phalous being the earliest of the two ; but as to France, we 
may say — “ the further we go back, the greater is the conti-ast 
between individual types, the more opposed are the characters, 
— the most decided long-heads immediately by the side of the 
most decided short-heads.”t The writer, however, of these 
words uses them, not of the historic or immediately pre-historio 
times, or of the men whose bones are found in dolmens and 
barrows ; but of a different geological period, and of the 


* Even of this series, claimed ns dolichocephalons by M. Pnmer-Bey (Bull, 
de la Soc. d’AntJirop., t. v, p. in. Tab. 2j?je, note 1), tbe mean relative breadth 
assigned by that eminent craniologist to eleven skulls is '776, which is a 
Bub-braohycephalous proportion. To obtain even this figure, the more bra- 
ohycephalous skulls were rigected. 

t Vogt, loc. cit., b. ii, s. 285. These words are used by their author in a 
general sense. Above, I ^ve applied them especially to Prance, and to the 
comparatively modem period of the dolmens and sepulchral chambers. 
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osseous liuman remains found in caverns, wliich of late years 
liave attracted so muci attention. Only a few weeks since, in 
a small cave, of the rein-deer period, at Fnrfooz, near Dinant 
in Belgium, MM. Van Bene'den and Dupont have found two 
very perfect skulls, which we were told are of two distinct 
races.^' One of these skulls was stated to be " decidedly bra- 
chycephalous and prognathous^’;* from which it might have 
been infeiTed that the other was doUchocephalous, like that 
from the Bngis cavern near Liege. Such, however, is by no 
means the case, as shon-n by the more complete description 
and figures which have since been pubhshed.’j' The difierence 
which the two skulls present is by no means incompatible 
with their being of one and the same race. One, perhaps that 
of a woman, is decidedly prognathous, and also considerably 
more elevated, and of somewliat squarer form than the other. 
They appear, however, to be equally brachycephalons, having 
a relative breadth of upwards of -80. 

The continental anthropologists appear disposed to assign a 
dolichocephalous type of man to the earliest geological epoch 
with which human remains have yet been connected, — that 
called the jjost-glacial period, in the caverns of which are 
found the remains of the great extinct pachyderms and cave- 
bear.J To this epoch are referred the skulls of Neanderthal 


* Letter of M. Van Beneden to Mr, J* Lubbock, F.R.S., The Reader, Jan, 
7, 1865. 

f Les Ossements Hnniains du- Trow dn Frontal, par M. P. J. Van Beneden 
et M. Ed. Dupont. BteU. de VAcad, Soy,' de Belg., 2 sIt,, t. six. No. 1, p. 
29, PI. I, II. Tbougli tbeae skulls cannot be accepted as belonging to 
t'wo races, all praise must be conceded to tliose worthy representativeB of a 
Schmerling, for the careftil details with which the narrative of their discovery 
is accompanied, and for the cautious spirit in which it is iriuned. Pour le 
moment,'* say they, “nous ravouons foinchement, ce n'est pas une lumiere 
qne nous apportons pour eclaircir riiistoire des premiers habitants de notre 
sol; e'est, au contraire, un doute de plus que nous introduisons dans la 
science.” The skidls were exhibited at the meeting of the Society of An- 
thropology of Paris, Peb. 23, 18G5, and will, no doubt, be described in the 
Biilleiin (t. vi) of that proceedings. With the human remains, and 
with those of the rein-deer and other animals, the only works of art found, 
consisted of chipped flints and of bone. 

Purther discoveries are at the present moment being made in the caves 
sear Dinant. The sknlls, said to resemble those from Borreby, exhumed at 
Purfooz, by J. Jones, Esq., P.G-.S., on Horch 18th, are to be presented very • 
shortly to the Anthropological Society of London, in connexion with a memoir 
on these caves by H. Al&ed Becquet. 

X Bull, de la Hoc. d'Anthrop., t. v, p. 416. 
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and Engis : the former, doubtless that of a man, the latter, 
supposed by Professor Vogt to be that of a woman of the 
same race. But with the deposits in the caverns of the rmi- 
de&r ^pm-iod in the Pyrenees, and other parts of Prance, which 
are much more modern, and which contain the remains of a 
fauna by no means extinct, though no longer existing in 
this part of Europe, the case is said to be different. The 
more complete slculls hitherto obtained from these caverns, 
as for example, those from the cave of Lombrive, already 
described (p. 499, ante), are braohycephalous.* As Professor 
Vogt observes, “ the skulls of Lombrive belong to a race differ- 
ing entirely from that of the Belgic-Rhenish caves. All the 
characters are so opposed, that a descent of the Lombrive 
skulls from those of Engis, or any relationship even between 
them, cannot be thought of.”i- 


The facts at present known, in connexion with this subject, 
appear altogether too few to warrant any certain deductions ; 
such, for example, as those very lately propounded by Professor 
Spring of Li4ge.J A much greater number of these cave- 
skulls must be obtained under circumstances favourable for 
precise verification, before any such conclusions may safely be 
relied upon. Still, it is not a little interesting to find that 
modern scientific speculation and research tend towards the 
proof of the existence of two distinct races of men — the one 
with long, the other with short heads — from the very earliest 

* So also aa-e said to have been those found by Professor Springf in the 
cavern of Chauvaux in Belgium, though the published details are not very 
precisely given. (Bull, de I’Acacl. Boy, des 8c, Lett, et Arts de Belgique, t. zx, 
3, p. 427, 1853. Vogt, loc. cit., p. 344. Bull, de la Soc, d’Anthrop,, t. v, pp. 
263, 333.) As we have just seen, the two BhuUs from the Purfooz cave are 
also brachycephalouB. 

f Vogt, loc, cit,, b. ii, s. I7l. In these early ages, it is maintained, that 
races existed as distinct in form as Negroes and Europeans are at present. 
Upon which Prof. Vogt observes, “that though the short-heads might be 
deduced from Asia, this could not apply to the narrow-heads, which claim the 
highest antiquity, as no such heads are there found" (p. 391). 

I have referred freely to this work, which is one of great interest, but 
which it is much to bo regretted is disfigured by cavillings on subjects 
usually held sacred from scorn, which have little real, connexion with the 
questions under discussion, and miist give just offence to a large class of 
readers. 

J Bull, de I’Acad. Belgique, See abstract in The Reader, p. 227, February 
25, 1865. 
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times, and since the last great geological revolution which 
affected the distribution of land and water in north-western 
Em'ope. , 

I conclude with an interrogation. Is it not probable that 
the long and short skulls found in the two classes of the most 
ancient tombs of England, which have occupied so much of 
our attention, are the direct and but sbghtly modified descend- 
ants of those truly piimeval long-heads and short-heads whose 
remains, from time to time, are found in the bone-oaves of 
western Europe, in England, Belgium, Germany, France, and 
the Spanish peninsula ? 

For a satisfactory answer. Time must be afibrdied ; and, in 
words which were employed by the Father of Medicine with 
a different application, we may exclaim, — Life is short, and 
art long, the occasion fleeting, and judgment difficult.” 
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On the Wolgld of the Brain and Gajyacity of the Oranictl Oavity 
of a Negro. By Thomas B. Peacock, M.D., P.E.C.P., 
r.A.S.L. 

In tlic prcseiib volnmc of 2[emoirs, 1 publisLccl a sliort paper 
on tlio ivcig'lit of tlio Ijrain in tlic Negro. On tliis occa- 
sion, T propose to report the jiarticnlars of tlie ivciglit of 
tlic brain and capacity of tlic cranial caidty of another Negro, 
ivliose body I have had the opportunity of -examining since 
that paper ivas -written. 

'J’lic case I'cfcrrcd to is that of a man, -who was supposed to 
be from tiventy-fivo 1o thirty years of ago. He stated that he 
was born in,.thc interior of Africa, and taken as a boy by Por- 
tuguese slave dealers to jMozambique, whence he was carried 
to tlio Cape of Good Hope, and remained there some years. 
Ho had been in England, with the exception of the intciwal 
occujiied by a voyage to the Cape, for about fourteen yeai’s. 
He was not very intelligont, and .s])okc English imperfectly. 
Ho did not know to what i-acc ho belonged; but he had the 
chai-acterislic features of the Negro, — a narrow and retreating 
forehead, a jirojecting jaw, and woolly hair. He was small and 
spare, not more (lian 5 feet 4 or 5 inches high, and the weight 
of his body, after death, did not exceed si.x or seven .stones. 

His' deatli was occasioned bj- phthisis and colliquative 
diarrhoja; and on examination, tidicrculous deposits were 
found in the lungs and other organs, and there was much old 
and recent ulceration of the mucous membrane of the bowels. 
The weights of the ditferent organs were ns follows : — 

Kncq»1iii1<in. Con'bnim. Ci’n'lnOhiin. IVti'jilIMeilunn. licnrt. Liver. Sjilren. 

‘ISoz.Sdi-s. 37oz. 7drs. 4oz. Sclra. 12dr3. Goz. 22 oz. 

I. — 1. On referring to the former ])aper, it will be seen that 
of four brains of Negroes of similar agc.s, the mean weight was 
44 07.. 1 2 dims. ; the heaviest weighed 4G oz. 2 dmis. ; the 
lightest, 4-3 oz. 8 dims. 

The cerebrum in three cases weighed, on the average, 38 oz. 
1-1-8 dims. ; the hcaidcst being 40 oz. 4 drm., the lightest 38 oz. 


* Sco pages C5, 71. 
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The cerebellum Imd a moan weight of G oz. 7"5 firms.; 
the heaviest being 7 oz., the lightest.j G oz. 1 drm. In 
the present instance, therefore, the weights of the brain 
and its several portions were less than in anj' other of the 
Jsegrocs. 

2. In the former paper, I compared the weights of the 
brain in the Negro and in pcr.sons residing in England and Scot- 
land, and found that of 1 05 Enropenn males, at similar ages, t ho 
mean weight of the bi-ain was 50 oz. 5‘0 drins. ; and the Ihreo 
heaviest weighed G2 oz. S drnis., G2 oz., and G1 oz. 2 drms.; 
the three lightest weighed ."Soz., -JO oz. 8 drms., and -10 oz. 
10 drms. The weight of the present Negro brain was, there- 
fore, veiw considerably below the average weight of the brain 
of the European (7 oz. 7‘5 drms.) The heaviest, of the five 
Negro br.ains only weighed -1C oz. 21 drms., and was Ihercforo 
less by ■}■ oz. S'l dnns. than the average of the European, 
though some of European brains were lighter than anj' of 
those of Negroes. 

3. The projiortion of the weight of the cerebellum, with the 
pons Varolii and medulla oblongata, to that of the cerebnim, 
was in this instance 1 to 8'30. In the four other Negroes, 
whose ciicephala were weighed, ilic proportion was 1 to G‘7 
and 1 to 7'G. In European males, at similar ages, the pro- 
portion varied from 1 to G to 1 S'7. These calculations in- 
dicate that the relative size of the cerebellum and the cere- 
brum do not materially dill'er in the Negro and the Enro- 
pe.an, and .show, what i.s indeed obvious from the several 
weights, that the inferiority of weight in the Negro applies 
not only to the whole encephalon, but to it.s several portions. 

II. The skull of this Negro is oval, measuring in its longi- 
tudinal diameter G'O inches, in its transverse, 5 inches. The 
breadth of the frontal region, measured from ridge to ridge 
about one inch above the nnso-frontnl suture, is 3'C5 inches. 
The height of the vertex, measured from the oxtenial auditory 
foramen, is G inches. The circumference of the skull is 19 
inches. Ilic skull is light and thin, measuring at the lino of 
section about two inches above the extomal auditory foramen, 
2-lOths of an inch in thickness in front, and 1-lOth at the 
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sides and back. The sutures are considerably obliterated. 
The coronal suture, in the upper part of its course, is some- 
what indistinct, and is entirely gone at the sides. The sa- 
gittal suture exists in the portion of its course from the 
coronal to the vertex, but thence to the lambdoidal suture it 
is wholly obliterated. The lambdoidal and squamous sutures 
are less distinctly marked than nsnal. On the inner side of 
the calvaria, the sutures are entirely gone, and they only 
exist imperfectly at the base. The articulating processes of 
the occiput are single, and display no appearance of the ridges 
which indicate the point of union of the separate portions of 
the bone during foetal life, and have been supposed to be 
characteristic of Negro skulls. 

Professor Tiedcmann, in liis paper in the Philosophical 
Transactions (vol. xx^^^iJ p. 497, 183C) stated, as the result of 
his researches into the weight and dimensions of the brain, 
and the weight of the cranial contents of dry skulls, that “ the 
brain of the Negro is upon the whole quite as large as that 
of the European and other races j” and again, that “'many 
anatomists have incorrectly asserted that Europeans have a 
larger braiu than Negroes.’’ It is not a little curious that 
Tiedemann should have arrived at this conclusion, for the data 
contained in his paper do not warrant it. The facts as to 
the weight and dimensions of the brain are too few to form a 
satisfactoiy basis for generalisation ; and the capacity of the 
cranial cavity, as deduced by him from the weight of millet- 
seed which it is capable of containing, would lead to an oppo- 
site conclusion. This has before been pointed out by Van der 
Hoeven, and it is, indeed, obvious on even a cursory inspection 
of his figures. The results of Tiedemann’s obseiwations are 
as follows : — 




Oz. 

tliTna 

. gra- 

0::. (Irms 

fts. 

Oz. drms 

gr- 

Cancasian race. 

mean wt. 
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tt 

4a 

1 

4S-6 
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3 

66 
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6 

0 

Asiatic „ 

»» 

36 

4 

23 

41 

6 

56 

„ 27 

6 

30 

Negro „ 

ff 

37 

3 

51 '5 

„ 54 

2 

33 

„ 31 

5 

6 

Mongolian „ 

it 

3S 

10 

22-5 

- 49 

1 

22 

„ 25 
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18 

Malayan „ 

» 

30 

7 

18-0 

49 

1 

.45 

„ 30 

5 

0 

American „ 


80 

, 2 

48 

„ SO 

0 

0 

26 

1 

44 
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Tlio inference dcduciblo from llio ob.sorvntioiis woiildj tbero- 
forc, appear to bo, that the capacity'' of the Negro skull is, on tho 
average, less than that of tho European, but greater than the 
Asiatic .and JEahiyan. It also appears that' some Negro crania 
arc more capacious than those of some Europeans. I’hcso con- 
clusions accord in general avith those deduced by Jlorton from 
a much larger series of observations.* 

"With the object of comparing the capacity of the Negro skull, 
■which is the subject of this notice, ■with the crania of other races, 
I have weighed the quantity of millet-seed capable of being con- 
tained in the cavities of all the skulls, of ascertained race, in tho 
museum of St. 'J'hoina.s’.s Ilospifal, excluding however, all such 
as were obviously congenitally malformed, and tho skulls of 
females. I have also estiniared the capacity of the same in 
cubic inches and cubic cemimetres, by measuring tho quan- 
tities of inillot-secd contained. The results arc ns follows : — 


No. of 

n-.-frlil <*f 

Gmfr.t 

Trf'.'iet 

( 


MilJ.'t .s|. 

\S . b'ht 

WWVihU 

Enropo.nyis 

IG 

•10 oz. 2'G ilrs. 

•M 07.. n ill’s. 

3G 07.. 0 ih‘3. 

Capneity in cubic inches . 


hO 

07*25 

79-73 

ff in cubic ccntinictrcs 


11G5 

1020 

1310 

Hindoo 

1 

3G07.. 



Capacity in cubic inclio.'* . 


81*25 



,t in cubic ccutinictrc.*; 


1.3.35 



Kejjroc? 

0 

3507.. 12*2(trs. 

30 07. A iXvs. 

31- 07. 12 drs. 

Capacity in cubic inches , 


70 

87’5 

75'5 

,, in cubic centiiuctres 


1235 

li:tO 

12-10 

New lIollandoi*s 

3 

31 07, 10 drs. 

31 07 . 15 (Ui}. 

31 07. S drs. 

Capacity in cubic iiiclics . 


G3-75 

70’5 

(JO’S 

„ in cubic ccntiiuct res 


1110 

1150 

1135 

South Sea IslnndorB 

n 

32 07.. lA (Its. 

.33 02 . ISdi-j. 

32 07. 

Capacity in cubic indies . 


7.3 

7-3 *5 

70'5 

M in cuidc continictrcs 


1395 

1225 

1155 

Chinese 

1 

31 07. 10 drj;. 



Cajjacity in ciibic inches , 


75 



,, in cubic ccntiniotrcs 


1*230 



^tnltiyan.s 

3 

37 02 . 7 drs. 

3S 07. 8 di-s. 

35 07. 0 dr’s. 

Caiiacity in cubic inches . 


83*5 

80 

7S*.5 

,, in cubic CGutimctrc.s 


13G5 

1-105 

1200 

AxnmcanK 

3 

3G 02 . 12-G drs. 

40 07. 2 drs. 

33 07.. 12dra. 

Cajiacit} in cubic indies . 


81-5 

SO 


,, in cubic centimetres 


1310 

3IG3 

1225 

* Trans, 0 / the American iJ/cdical Association^ 

vol. iii, p, 57, 

PUil., 1850. 




52‘1. CAl’ACITV or THE CKAKIAI, CAViTY OF A NEOEO. 

In tlio nbovc table, the ■\vcigbt ein 2 )loyccl was avoirdujiois, or 
iinjjoriiil.^' 

It «'il] be seen ibat in the crania nieasurcd, the European 
exceeded tliat of any otliei' race, both in the mean and liiglicsfc 
cnpacily ; wliile tlie Kew Hollanders and Sonfli Sea Islanders 
stand in both rcsijocls the lowest in llie series. If the single 
observation of the cajiacity of the cranial cavity of a Hindoo 
be oinittcd from consideration, the Negroes occupy the fourth 
])lace, the capacity of their crania being considerably exceeded 
in the mean aiid gi'catcst weight and .size bj' the European.^, 
and to a Ic.ss extent by the Jlalayans and Americans. It will, 
however, he further noticed, that .some of the crania of Negro 
races exceeded in cajjaeity .some of those of Europcan.s. 

'I’lie cranium of the Negro which i.s the subject of this paj>cr, 
had the snialle.st' (■a])acity of any of those of the Negro race, 
lu'iug only capable of containing an amount of millct-sccd 
weighing d l- uz. 12 drs., and occu 5 >ying a sjnice of 75’5 cubic 
inches, or of 12l(t oibie centimetres. 

It has been staled that in the slcnll of this Negrothe articu- 
lating j)r(icc."!ses of the oeeipnt are .'•ingle, and not divided by the 
ridges, indicating the former line of sejiaralion of the ])ortions 
of which the born' originally, or in the tirctal slate, consisted, 
and which has i)eeu su])poseil to be characterisiie of the Negro 
race. I have ex.'imined all the skulls in the museum of St. 
I’liomas’s Hospital iji reference to this j)oint, and do not tind 
the ridges to exist in .'luy of the Negro skulls; though they 
arc very marked in a skull brought from 'W'litcrloo, and pro- 
bably tliat of !i person of Jlongolian race, and arc found, less 
decidedly, in other skulls of dillercnt races. 


*■ 'J'liu wpiKlifH in till* eiilcnlnlion*: of Tirdi'iiiann nrp Kiiid to bo given in 
'froy or Apotliecnry’B tVei^lit, the ounce beiuj; llicreforo of -iso ^riiins, niul 
tlio (Iracliin of (!() "riiiiiK. Sly own vveiolits lire AvoiidnpniR or IniiicrinI, 
tlicrcfuro tlio onneo cnntiiins troy pniins, and llic drachin is eijiml to 
:;7'atroy (oains. If the wei};I>t'5 be rediieoit to the Kitinc standard, 'J'iode- 
iniinn's estiiimleJ iinifnrnily eveecd my onn. and tliis, too, in cases in wliich 
tlie uontenis of tlie same crania were ui-i^jlied. I emidoycd millet seed for 
comparison between my observations and those of Tied'enmnn j bad sand 
been u.sod, the capacity would Imvc been somewhat less by measurement. 
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^n^ropologtcal of S^^ontion, 


4, ST, MABTIK"S PLACE, TBAPALGAR SQUAJIE. 


HIS SOCIETT is formed ivitli the object of promoting 
the studj” of Anthropology in a strictly scientific manner. 
It proposes to study Man in aU his leading aspects, 
physical, mental, and historical; to investigate the laws 
of his origiu and progress; to ascertain his place in 
nature and his relations to the inferior forms of life ; and 
to attain these objects by patient investigation, careful induction, and 
the encouragement of all researches tending to establish a de facto 
science of man. No Socie^ existing in this country has proposed to 
itself these ainm, and the establishment of this Society, therefore, is an 
efibrt to meet an obvious want of the times. 

This it is proposed to do : , 

First. By holding Meetings for the reading of papers and the 
discussion of various anthropological questions. 

Second. By the publication of reports of papers and abstracts of 
discussions in the form of a Quarterly Journal ; and also by the 
publication of the principal memoirs read before the Socieiy, in 
the form of Transactions. 

Third. By the appointment of Officers, or Local Secretaries, in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, to collect systematic information. It will 
he the object of the Sooiely to indicate the class of facts required, 
and thus tend -to give a systematic development to Anthropology. 
Fourth. By the establishment of a carefully collected and reliable 
Museum, and a good reference Library. 

Fifth. By the publication of a series of works on Anthropology which 
will tend to promote the objects of the Society. These works will 
generally be translations ; but original works will also be admis- 
sible. 

Translations of the following works are now ready. The following 
work was issued for 1863. 

Dr. Theodoii Waitz. 'Antliropology of Primilaye Peoples. Pirsfe Part. Edited 
the German hy J. Freferic^ CoUingwood, Esq., F.E.S.L., P.G.S., 
V.P. A.S.L., -with CorrectionB and AdditioDS by the Author. Price 16s. 

The following works were issued in 1864. 

Broca, Dr. Paul. On the Phenomena of Hyhridity in the Genus Homo. Edited 
from the French by C. Carter Bla^, Bag., F.G.S., F. and Assistant Secretary 
A.S.L. Price Ss^. ' 

PoucHET, Georges. On the Plurality of the Human Race. Edited from the French 
(Second Edition), by.H. J. C. Beavan, Esq., F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. Price 7s. Gd. 

CailIj Yogt. LectureB on Man : hia Place in Creation and in the History of tho 
Earth. Edited by Dr. James Hunt, F.S.A., F.R.S.L., Pres. A.S.L. Price 16s. 
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Tlie following is issued as the first volume for 1865. 

BliUirENBACH, J. F., Tlio Life and Antliropological Treatises of ; mfcli tlio Inaugural 
Hiflsertation of Dr. John Hunter. By T. Bendysbe, Esq., M.A.j V.P-A.S.L., 
Follow of King^B CoUego, Oombridge. Price 16s. 

The publication of the following works is contemplated : — 

Gastaedt, Cavaliore Bartolomeo. New Notes on Ol^iccte of High Antiquity found 
in the Torbaries and ^larl Beds of Italy. Translated from tlio Italian by Charles 
Harcourfc Chambers) M.A.j F.A.S.L. 

BetziuS) Professor. The AntIiropol<^ail Works of. Edited by A. Higgins; Esq., 
Hon. For. See. A.S.L. 

Gratiolet. Memoire sux les Pits Oer^rans: do fHommo et des Primates. 4to, 
Paris, 1856. Edited by Dr. Daniel H. Take. 

Dr. Theodor Wattz, Professor of Philosophy in the University of ^larbiirg. 
Antliropolorie dor NatarvSlkor. 1861. Second part. Edited by J. Frederiwe 
CoUingwood, Esq., F.G.S., F.R.S.L., V.P. A.S.L, 

A. he Quatrbpages. Unit4 do VBspece Humaino. Edited by G. F. Rolpb, Esq., 
F.A.S.L. 8vo. Paris, 1861. 

The Anthropological Papers contained in the Comptes Bendne dos Seances do 
TAcoddmie dca Sciences. Edited by George E. Roberts, Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L. 

Von Baer, Karl Ernst, The Anthropological Works of.' 

Gosse. Memoire sur lea D6formations Ariadoielles dn Cr&ne. 8vo. Paris, 1855. 

Bory db Saint Vincent. Essai zoologiqae sur le genre humain. 2 vols. Paris, 
3rd od., 1836. Edited by S. B. Bouverie-Pusey, Esq., F.A.S.L., F.E.S. 

Grull. Dissertatio anthropologico-znedica do Cranio, ojusqtie ad faciem ratione. 
8vo. Groningen, 1810. 

Lucas, Dr. Prosper. Traitd snr I’bdr^^t^, 2 vols. 

An Encvclopsedia of Anthropological Science. Edited by T. Bendyshe, Esq., M.A., 
V.P, A.S.L., and other Contributors. 

Gobineau. De I’lu^galitd des Races Humaines. 

Sixth, By the appointmeut, from time to time, of various Committees 
authorised to report to the Society on particular topics which may 
be referred to them ; tho results of such investigations being in 
all cases communicated to the Society, 


OFFICERS Airo OOUNOHi FOR 1866. 

President. 

James Hunt, Esq., Fh.D., F.S.A., F.B.S.L., Foreign Associate of the Anthrox>ological 
Soriety of Paris, etc. 

Vioe-Presidents. 

Canaan Richard F. Burton, H.,M. Consul at Santos, etc. 

J. Frederick Col^^ood, Esq^ F.B,S,L., F.G.S,, Foreign Associate of Hi© 
AnthTonoIogioalSocdeiy ofFaxis. 

Dr. Berthold Seemaan, F.L.8. 

T. Bendyshe, Esq., M.A., Follow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Hoaoraiy Seeretaries. 

George E. Roberts, Esq., F.G.S., Formra Associate of the Anthropological Socaety 

of Paris. 

W. BoUaert, Esq., Corr, Mem. Univ. Chile, and Ethnological Soca. London & New York. 
Honoiaiy Foreign Seoretary. 

Alirod Higgins, Esq., Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society of Paris. 

Treasurer. 

Ribihard Stephen Oliomoek, Esq., Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Foreign Associate^ of the 
Anthropologic^ Society of Paris. 



COUHCIL. 


Hugh J. 0. Bcaran, Eaq., P.B.G.8. 

S. E. BonTorio-Pngey, P.B£. 
Cliorlca Hareourt Ohrunhcr#, E6q.^H.A. 


LL.1)^ F.G.S^ &e. 

Georgo North, 

Lolio 0«reii PiL'e, Ee<[., M.A. 

y. Winwood Boadc, Esq., P.R.fi.5., Corr. Mem. Geograriiiail Sorietr of Paris. 

Jnmcs Roddie, Es^ 

George Prodoriclt HolplLEeq. 

C. RobL-rl (led Ruf^teej^sq., F.Q.8., F.B.S. 

William Trevors, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

W. S. W. Vans, Eu. M.A., F.8.A., F. end Hod. Sea. S.8.L., Prosident of the 
Najiussnatlo Sociotj n London. 

Ooiator, Ubrarisn, eod AsauiaBt*6eentaiT. 

C. Garter Blnko, Esq., F.G.S., Poreign Aseodate of the Anfliropol. Society of Paris, etc. 

The Snbscripdon is Tm» Guineas per aiumm, rrhich will endtle 
ovory Fellow to admission to the Meelmgs, one copy of the Quarterly 
Journal, tbo Memoii-s of the Society, and a Volntae (or VolameB) 
of the Translations printed 1^ the So(^ty. Life Members, Twenty 
Gnincas. 

Purthoi’ portioalara will be forwarded oo application to the Honorary 
Soci'olaiios. 

Tho following papers have beenlud before the Society in the Session 

18G4-5. 

0. Cahteu Buks, Esq., F.0.8. Report on Urn AirttiropcJogicol Popar* r«d at the 
Belli Mcoluig of the BritieU Acwouition. 

• CAtTAis Buntojf, V.P.A.8L. Notes oo Certain Parts comected irfth the Duhonmai. 
•TV. T. PaiTCIIAnu, F.R.6.8., PXS.L., On Viti and ito InhahilaaU. 

•TV. BoLr.vSRT,Esq., Ontho Astwnoroyof theRedManof thoNew World. 

• D«. Bajikaiu) Davis, P.8.A. The NcandorthM SkoUi its peculiar foraaidon considered 

aunlomicaUy. _ . , - 

SaiWfj. Laiko, Es«, I.O.S, 0. 0» PreUIOono «f Cmfliuii. 

OliloriSo Sebist! maAnoteTnpoiitlioHwiiuiBwnwiffl l(rC.OAurBBBLAAE,B.q., 
enISi IU,»««TS, E»h P.G.S, S..A S«. AGX, 0. M.ton. H.t Oird». 

Db. Hekbt Bibb, Oo Bcmm fiooi tte BHIuh ToinoB ot 

n? fitTrns Eso On tho LiniKi Poin, OT PlmUio Tforship of India. 

. w T. Pi.mitAB\ Ebb, FJI.G.S,E.4£1..»oU» «C«*oo AotopolopoB Miltoi. 

Moototal Brill, llo toll 

• G Ilijm’ W. “G,. LIaD, p.a.S,On to EtoM to* "1 Bill”™' 

K B Eol»-to.lWooUl,»Eml. 
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Dn. Joirx SnoRTT. An Account of some rado Tribes, the supposed Aborigines of 
Soutbern India. 

Dii. JoTiN Shortt. On the Leaf-wearing Tribes of India. 

M. Auminius YaMukRy (translated by Lit. BehthoI/D Seemann, Y.P. AS.L.), Ontho 
Hadgis and Lerrisbes of Central Asia. 

J. Hutciiixson, Esq., On some Human Bemains from Cowley. 

lY T. pRtTcnAnD, Esq., P.E.G.S., P.A.S.L., On tbe Physical and Psychological Oharao- 
ters of the Yiti Islanders. 

John A?rr>CRbON, Esq. (communicated by Geo. B. Eobeuts, Esq., F.G.S., Hon. Sec, 
A.S.L.) On Purtlier Remains from Keiss, near Wick; with a Note on the Human 
Slmil, by C. Carter Blake, Esq., P.G.S. 

^T. Bendysiie, Esq., M.A., Y.P.A.S.L., Onlhe Anthropology of Linneeus. 

"W. 'Wijm’OOD Rbadb, Esq., F.E.G.S., P.A.S-L., On Missionary Efforts amongst Savages. 

Tlie folio-wing papers, amongst others, will be read during the 

present Session. 

The Eriant Rev. the Lore Bishop of Natal, On Missionary Efforts amongst Savages. 

* H. J. 0. Beavan, Esq., P.E.G.S., F1A.S.L., Notes on the people inhabiting Spain. 

"W. BojiLAERT, Esq., Hon. Sec. A.S.L., On the Maya Alphabet. 

Bertiiold Sbemann, Esq., Ph.D., V.P.AS.L., On the Indiana of Son Bias, Pnnamil. 

* John Beddoe, Esq., M.L., P.A.S.L., On the Evidence of Phenomena in the West of 

England to the Peimanence of Ethnological Types. 

H. G. Atkinson, Esq., F.G.S., On the Idioidc Family of Downhnm, Norfolk. 

Colonel BEAucriAin* Walker, and Lieut, Ardagh, R.E. On the Discovery of a 
KjSkkcnmbdding at Newhaveni with Notes on the Animal Remains, by C. Carter 
Blake, Esq., F.G.S. (communicated by Professor R, Owen, F.R.S., Hon. F.A.S.L.) 

Hyde Clarke, Esq., LL.L. On Moravian Wallochia. 

H. G. Atkinson, Esq., F.G.S., On Two Australian Skulls. 

G. KiiEFFT, Esq. On Australian Skulls. 

Dr. Aitken, F.A.S.L., On Idiotic SIcuUs. 

T. Benutsiie, Esq., M.A., YJ’.A.S.L., On tbe MateiiaJs for Antliropalogical Stu^y. 

Geo. E. Roberts, Esq., F.G.S., Hon, Sec. A.S.L., On the Discovery of Bones of Bear, 
Megaccros, and otlier Animals, cat and sawn by dint implements, in a Gravel 
Deposit at Richmond, Torlcshire. 

Sir Cuarles Nicholson, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L., F.G.B., On some Remains from the 
Site of the Ancient Memphis. 

D. W. Nash, Esq., F.S.A.' On Chambered Tumuli. 

Dr. Harley, On the Poisoned An’ows of Aboriginal 

K. R. H. Mackenzie, Esq., F.S.A., On Monogeny and Polygeny. 

C. Carter Blake, Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L., On an Abnormal Skull from Louth, in 
Ireland. 

C. Carter Blake, Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L., On the Skdeton of aSouth American Aborigen 
from Mendoza. 

Dr, James Hunt, F.S.A., P.R.S.L., Pres. A.S.L., On the Principles of Anthropological 
ClnssificatioD , 

A, Higgins, Esq., Hon. For. Sec. A.S.L., On the Orthograpliic Delineation of the 
Sknil. 

W. Bollaert, Esq., Hon. Sec. A.S.L., Introduction to the Anthropology of America. 

0. Cartor Blake, Esq,, F.G.S., F.A,SAi., On the Cranioscopy of South Americim 
Nations. 

C. Carter Blake, Esq., F.G.S,, F.A.S.L,, On the Form of the Lower Jaw in the Races 
of Mankind. •» 

Dr. Mubie, On the Stature of Tribes inhabiting the Nile YoUey. 

J. F. OOLLINGWOOD, Esq., F.R.S.L., F.G.S., Y.P. A.S.L., On Race-Antagonism. 

E. S. Charnock, Esq., Ph.D., P.S.A., F.A.S.L., On the People of Andorra. 

^ Those Papers marked * will he published mv the Memoirs of the Society^ 
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PUBLICATIONS OP THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL ' SOCIETY. 
eruditioUf and philosopbioal devotion ; you will leam all that science has yet to 
and a credit to tbe Society which has reveal.*'— -4nthropo?0|;{caiRcatc«7,No.3. 
sent forth, in a shape so serviceable, “The Anthropological Society de- 
what might otherwise have proved a serve great praise for the energy and 
tantalising mass of learned collectanea, activity they display in prosecuting 
... We have perused this translated their object. ... We find in this volume 
volume with alternate wonder and a fair statement and discussion of the 
amazement at its strange assemblage questions bearing on the unity of man 
of facts, its curious classifications, its as a species, and his natural condition 
marvellous revelations of human peou- He gives a very clear account of the 
liarlties; and we do not hesitate to say different views held on these questions, 
that more food for speculation, a more and a full collection of the facts, or 
cosmopolitan and comprehensive glance supposed facts, by which they are snp- 
over all tbe developments of savage and ported. The chief fault of the book is, 
civilised man has been collected here, indeed, this very fulness and fairness in 
thanconldhaveheendreamedofbythose oolleoling all that can be said on both 
who. may not have ^ven it a perusal.’— sides of a question. . . . We must regard 
DorsetCoimiy Chronicle, “Now. the work as a valuable addition to the 

“ Dr. Waitz would appear to have books on ibis subject already in our 
collected together all the authorities language, and as likely, by the thought 
and contradictory statements of former and inquiry it must suggest, to promote 
writers. . .. Tbe present work will be the great end of the Society — a truer and 
hailed with pleasure by all who are in- higher knowledge of man, his origin, 
terested in the study of anthropology, nature, and destiny.**— T/ie Scotsman, 
and will, it is hoped, induce a more Dec. 7, 1863. 

universal acquaintance with the 6<d- “ We need hardly say, that it is quite 

encd."— Observer, Nov. 8, 1803. out of our power to give any detailed 

“ Tbe Anthropological Sociely of account of this volume. It is itself a 
London have done well in publishing volume of details. Its nature, charao- 
a translation of Dr. Waltz’s Anthropo- ter, and value, may be gleaned from 
logic der Naturvhlker, of which this the criticism bestowed* upon it by the 
volume is the first instalment. Dr. Anthropological Society, and by the 
Wailz's work is by for the most com- fact of its being tbeir first offering to 
plete that exists on the subject of their members. There cau be no doubt 
which it treats. It is the fullest col- that it is the best epitome of matters 
lection of facts, interwoven with, and anthropological now contained in our 
made to bear upon, all the theories language; and will be of great service 
(and their name is legion) which have to the student as a book of reference.” 
been advanced in explanation of tbe ^Bntish Medical Journal, December 
endless diversities and resemblances 26,1663. 

that exist among mankind. Dr. Waitz “The difficulties which a reader 
himself is wedded to no particular experiences who studies Waltz’s original 
theory, and in this volume, at least, German version — difficulties attendant 
advances none, but he points out with on the involution of his style, and the 
great clearness the effects that may be frequent mistiness of his forms of 
fairly attributed to the various in- expression — vanish in the English 
fiuences, external and internal, physical edition, which also differs from its 
and psychical, which affect the human German prototype, inasmuch as the 
form and national oharacter.” — The embarrassing references which Waitz 
Press, Dec. 5, 1863. intercalated in his text are prudently 

“This volume will help to put the cast down by Mr. Collingwood to the 
science of anthropology in a proper foot of the page. . . . The student will 
light before the scientific men of this but have to read it through, in order to 
country. Whatever faults we may have feel himself endowed with an enormous 
to find with this work, we feel sure that power of acquired facts, which, if he 
its publication marks an epoch in the duly assimilates, will enable him to 
study of anthropology in this countiy. wield a tremendous weapon in contro- 
The anthrupologist can now say to versy against the unskilled anthropo* 
inquirer, Read and study Waitz, and legist.” — Header, November 7, 1808. 

London : Lokguan, Gbsek, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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PUBLICATIONS OP THE ANTHKOPOLOGIOAL SOCIETY. 

Now ready, In 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 179, price 7 b. Od. cloth, 

I 'he Plurality of the Human Race : by 

GEORGES POUCHET, M.D., Licentiate of Nat, Science, Corr. Mem. 
Anthrop. Soo. of London. Tronslated and Edited from the Second Edition, by 
HUGH J. C. BEAVAN, Efsq., E.It.G.S., E.A.S.L,, of the Middle Temple, 
Bflrrister-at-Ijn\’. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


This booh, which has already had 
considerable success in Prance, has 
been translated f^or the publishing oom- 
mittee of the Anthropological Society 
of London, and the task confided to 
Mr. Beavan has been accomplished with 
care and intelligence. It ie probably 
the first work of the kind which has 
ever been given to the English literary 
woi'ld in a convenient and popular form, 
aud, though it contains many peculiar 
thoughts and principles widely difiering 
from the opinions of the general public, 
it nill certainly be rend with great in- 
terest. There is much clearness and 
even brilliancy in M. Pouohot's stylo, 
tliough the oTtpressions are often vciy 
peculiar, but all will admit that it is a 
well-considered book, and full of Im- 
portant matter.” — OhserveVfOQt. 1 , 1804. 

** The work of M. Pouchet is very 
brief, and yet it is full of interest, ond, 
in the course of some couple of hundred 
poges, discusses all the more prominent 
and exciting topics in the physical his- 
tory of man, bringing to bear upon them 
much curious information, and throw- 
ing over nil the chnrin of a most plea- 
sant and vigorous style .” — London He- 
vien\ Oct. 23, 1804. 

“Thisslendcr volume, which professes 
to teach a great mnuy wonderful things, 
is one of the publications of the An- 
thropological Society, It is the work of 
a French Dr. Pouchet, who, like 

all Frenchmen, is brilliant, antithe- 
tical, confident, and superficiol, Wc 
have neither space nor time to enter 
here into the controversy which this 
book provokes, but merely to notice the 
manner in which it has been translated 
and edited by Mr. Benvan. ‘Without 
having the original by us for the pur- 
poses uf comparison, wc can see tliai 
the translation is cleverly done, ond 
that the cpigrammotic terseness of the 
French literary stylo is admirably pre- 
served in the translation. The editing 
consists of a sufilcient supply of cxplon- 
ntoiy foot notes, a proof that the work 
Las been done in a careful scholarly 
manner, and not with that haste and 
slovenliness wliicli disfigure too many 
of our translations from tlio French, 
London : Lokoman, Gjuses 


To those who take an interest in anthro- 
pological investigations Mr. Beavan's 
Pouchet will bo a * handy-book’ of 
considerable value .” — United ServicCf 
GazettOf Nov. 10, 1604, 

“Ranging himself in the ranks of be- 
lievers in original diversity of race, M« 
Foaohet here reviews the evidence for 
and against this theory, and states in 
his Recapitulation that ‘ Since we have 
found that man is comparable in all 
points to animals, we ought to seek for 
him and for them a common origin, 
and the difficulty of admitting an initial 
miracle has led us to the idea of 
tion* . • . The work is published for the 
Anthropological Society, and to students 
of that science it will be welcome and 
useful.”-— IFccWy Dispatch, Oct. 23, 
18C4. 

“ The work, from its largeness of il- 
lustration, cannot but interest those 
wlio may nevertheless protest against 
the writer’s conclusions as vigorously 
os his editor feels obliged to do.’*— 
Globe, Oot. 31, 18G4. 

" This work is published by *The An- 
thropological Society,’ and is one of 
those remarkable treatises which give 
rise to so much discussion in the pre- 
sent times, inasmuch as it treats of the 
subject of the development of the hu- 
man family from more than one source 
with considerable cleverness, although 
DOl with arguments sufficiently forcible 
or unanswernblo to convince those, who 
arc resolved to adhere to tho simplicity 
of tho IMosaic definition. That there 
are many infidel notions expressed in 
BI. Georges Pouebet’s original text, the 
translator docs not hesitate to assert. 
Indeed, he is frequently at the pains to 
domolish their fallacy, and expose many 
othor faults of tho author, discrimi- 
nating with considerable tact between 
what is deserving of consideration and 
what is manifestly insidious and falla- 
cious. The treatise is not a book fbr 
the multitude, but rather for the learned 
and scientific, and may be pronounced 
to be clever and dexterous ratber than 
sound and convincing.” — BelVs Messrn’ 
ffcr, Oot. 8, 1804. 

, and Co., Paternoster Row, 
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PUBLICATIONS OP THE ANTHEOPOLOOIOAL SOCIETY. 

Now ryndy, io 1 vol., Svo, iip. 40S, with 127 IVoplcnt-i, price ICs., cloth. 

T ecfcures on Man ; his Place in Oi’eation, and 

IN THE HlSTOnV OF THE EARTH. Bj IM!. CARL VOGT, 
Professor of Ntitunil ITisioiy in the Univerhily of Genevn, Foroifni Ascocinto 
’of ttio Anthropolopcftl Society of J'aris. Kditeil by .TA51KS HUNT, Ph.D., 
RS.A., F.R.S.L., F.A.S.L., Honorary Foreign Secretary of tlio Ibiyal Society 
of Literature of Great Britain, Foreign Assorinto of the Antlirnpolugical Society 
of Paris, Corrcspondhig ]\2cniber of the Medical AR»«oc}ation of Hcjse Darmstadt 
nod tbc Upper Hesse Society for Natural and j^fcdical Science, and President 
of the AntUropologicnl Society of London. 

OPINIONS OF TAB PEESS. 


The Conneii of the Anthropological 
Society of London linve at length dune 
soincihing towards realising llic cha- 
racter winch tliey lind, ns o body laying 
claim to literary and philosophical posi- 
tion, failed to establish by their first 
pullieations. The translation by their 
President, Dr. James Hunt, of Dr. Carl 
^ogt’s I.eefi(rc5 on Jfoii, lias been exe- 
cuted ^Yilll an amount of accuracy and 
clearness which not only .shows an exact 
nct|tmtmoacc aith the language of the 
original, but n thorough knowledge of 
the scieotific problems treated of there- 
in. Tlicro is n degree of smoolhocss 
and even of elegance in the translator's 
stylo which mako.s it rend throughout 
almost lilse an original composUtoo. It 
is no small adjunct (o the repatntion of 
a foreign writer to have his labours in* 
trodneed to the notice of the English 
public in so fnithfiil and attroclivo a 
.«hnpo. AUbough popularin their style 
of treatment, ilicse lectures have done 
much to confirm for their author the 
high scientific prestige wliich Ids nu- 
merous w*orks tif 0 more tcchuicnl kind 
had previously secured for him both in 
his own country and in Swilzcrlond, 
where his strongly expresbod political 
opinions had led him to find a home cod 
a centre of scientific teaching in the freer 
ntmosplioro of the Republic. Dr. Carl 
Vogt lias long enjoyed in Germany a 
dictingiiicbcd reputation ns a naturalist, 
and as nn independent, indeed a daring, 
thinker; and the position bo takes up 
in the present volunio is probably too 
far in advance of the picvalent state of 
opinion liere to fcccurc for bis specula- 
tions more than o partial and besitnting 
occeptancc at tbo hnnd.s of Engli&ii 
readers in general. not intended 

to identify tbo Society by whom lUo 


i\ork is put forth in an English dress 
with the entire body of opituons avowed 
by the writer, Nor is it put forward as, 
in llic .strict sense, a text-kook upon its 
own aubjcct. It is sufficient to regard 
it as a collection of valuable and interest- 
ing facts, treated, on iltc whole, with a 
mastery of detail and a comprehonsivo- 
ness of grasp which cannot but contrast 
favourably with any work of a sinnlar 
OAtnro that bos bilbcito appeared in 
this country. 

** It is littlo the bold writer cares for 
the dcnunctatioDH which he anticipates 
for bis unpopular doctrines. As it is 
not often that we meet with ono who 
mokes so little of received opinions, and 
who in>*ite8 criticism m so outspoken a 
spirit, vre may congralulato ourselves 
that we are nt last in possession of all 
that can be said on ono side of this 
important subject.*’ — 2/ic (Saturday 
JJcoicir, Februaiy Jllh, J80D. 
j **Tbo present work supplies us with 
aoothcr vohiino on anihropology, which 
will doubtless culist the attention not 
only of hciGniific men, but of llic general 
reading public. This department of 
scientitic knowledge docs, and is for 
manyicasoDslilcely toreceivo moro than 
^ an ordinary share of popular attention— 
o certain section of the caiuznlinity being 
nttrnctcd by tho special interest occruing 
to several of tbc questious of which it 
takes cogcixance ; whilst with a still 
larger section tho feeling is rather one 
ofrcpulMon ond indignant alarm, excited 
by (ho teachings ot some of tbc most 
oblc exponents of the facts and ttieorics 
of tho hcicncc — dvniandiiig ns they do a 
considerable znodification with ngnrd 
to some of the moAt aidel^ spread and 
deeply rooted of the beliefs eheii^hed 
by civilised man. 

C'lfowctcr 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHBQPOLOOIOAL SOOlETy.' 
Opinions of tbe Press {continued.^ 


“ However rare itis for tte disoassions 
of scieDlific men to excite sue!) an amount 
of popular interest as has been evinced 
concerning the subjects treated of by 
Dr. Vogt in these lecture*?, the fact must 
be evident to all, and the appearance of 
these lectures in an English dress will 
help to supply a still existing want in 
our literature .’' — The Reader ^ Feb. llth, 
1805. 

This treatise is the most recent pub- 
lication of the Anthropological Society, 
and to our mind the best which has yet 
London : Lokg3IAN, Guben 


bean published, the author being a man 
of considerable continental repute, an 
original thinker, a skilful anatomist, and 
an able and logical reasoner. Whether 
the opinions be enunciates will find 
much favour in this country remains tO' 
be proved ; but at all events they pre- 
sent BO many features deserving the 
utmost consideration, and set out so 
many new points worthy of recognition, 
that they cannot fail to* be examined 
and tested with the utmost patience.” — 
Bell's IVeelihj Messenger, Jan. 21, 1805. 
and Go., Paternoster Bow. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHBOPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Just PMisliedtFriee 10s. 

MEMOIRS 

UEAD UErOUE TOE 

ANTHEOPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OE LONDON. 

co5[piiis:no the poiiowikb:— 

I. Oo tlio Negro’s I’laoo in Nature. By Jajies Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., 
F.B.S.L., F.A.SX., President of tbe Anthropological Society of London, 
II, On the Wciglit of the Brain in the Negro. By 'Xaoms B. Bemjooe, 
M.D., F.K.C.P., F.A.S.L. 

III. Observations on the Past and Present Populations of the New World. 

By W. Bollaf.kt, Esq., FJt.S.1.., Hon. Sec. A.S.L. 

IV. On die Two Pnnoipol Forms of Ancient British and Giiulish Skulls. 

By J. TnoKMjr, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., F.A.S.L. With four Lititographie 
Plates aod Woodcuts. 

V. Introduction to the Palieogmphy of America. By W. BoiiAEiiT, Esq., 

F.A.S.L., Hon. Sec. A.S.L. 

VI. Viti and Its Inliabitnnts. By W. T. Pnrrcn.\nD, Esq., F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 

Vll. On tlic Astronomy oC the Bed BInn of the New World. By W. Boli.aeet, 
Esq., F.A.S.L., Hon. See. A.S.L. 

VIII. Tlio Neanderthal Skull: its peculiar formation considered anatomically. 
By J. BAnN.uiD Davis, M.D.,F.S.A., F.A.S.L. 

IX. On the Discovery of largo Eistvaens in tlie Bluckle Heog, in the Island of 

Unst, Slictlaud, containing Urns of Chloritic Schist. By Geouoe E. 
ItoBERTS, Esq., F.G.S., Hon. Sec. A.S.L. With Notes upon tlie Hitman 
Beniams. By C. Carter Bi.aice, Esq., F.6.S., F. A.S.L. With two Plates. 

X. Notes oil some facts connected with’ the Dahoizians. By Gapx. Bicuard 

F. Bdrtos, V.P.A.S.L. 

XT. On Certain Antliropologicnl Matters connected with the South Sea 
Islanders. By W. T. I’BiicnAiiD, Esq., F.ll.G.S., F.A.S.L. 

XII. On the Lings Piija, or Phiiliic Wor-sltip of India. By E. Sellon, Esq. 

XIII. Tho History of Anthropology. By T. Bekdyshe, Esq., M.A., V.P.A.S.L. 

XIV. The Anthropology of Linnicus. By T. Bendyshe, Esq., M.A., V.P. A.S.L. 
On the Two Principal Forms of Ancient British and Gaulish Skulls. 

By J. TnnnNAJi, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., F.A.S.L. (Port II.) 

On the IVeight of the Brain in the Negro. By Thomas B. Peagook, 
M.D., F.U.O.P., F.A.S.L. (Appendix) 

Loudon : Tilubner and Co., 00, Paternoster How, and all Booksellers. 
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AUTHEOPOIiOaiCAL SOCIETY OP L02fD0S. 

A /rusemn and Library. — Special Subscription 

-J_ FUND, The following Gentlemen hove Sub-^cr^bed towards the 
establishment of a Special Fund lo be devoted especiolly to the Society ’sj 
Museum and Library, 


J. W. Conrad Cos, Esq.,B.A. £10 0 

A, Katnsay, Esq , jun 1 0 

Copt. R.F. Burton, V.P.A.S.L. 6 0 
Samuel Laing, Esq., F.G.S.... 10 0 
S. E. Bourerie^Fusey, Esq. ... CO 0 

H. Johnson, Esq ZO 0 

J. Moore, Esq. I 1 

J. Peiser, Esq 6 0 

Jlev.E.Si>ooi]eT,D.D.(a}2ntm?^y) 1 1 

Bov. F. H. Newnliam, M.A.... 1 0 


■W.Pinkerton,Esq., F.S.A.... £‘4 3 
J. HilHer Blount, E-q., M.D. 1 14 


n { H. G. Atkinson, Esq., r.G.R. 5 0 
0 , Anhnr Trevelyan, Esq., J.P. 5 0 

0 I P. O. Whitehead, Esq 1 1 

0 I W. Hanks Levy, Esq 1 0 

0 j S.E.ColUngwood.Esq.jF.Z.S. 1 0 
0 I .T- Reddie, Esq.(«nnualfy)... 0 10 

0 i W. Robinson, Esq 5 0 

0 I M. Paris, Esq. (annuaf^i/)... 0 10 
I W. Chumberlln, Esq 1 1 


A List is sow open at the Society's Apartments. 


C. CARTER BLAIlE, Curator and LtJyjicrian. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCOCIETY. 

Now ready, pp. 420, price 16s., 

■D lumenbacb. (J. F.), Lives and Anthropological 

TREATISES of, including the Do Generis Human^ Vanetate Nativa, 
and the Di.vsertatio Inanguralis of Dr. John Hunter. Translated and Edited by 
T, BcKDVsac, Esq., M J.., V.P,A.SX., Fellow of King’s Collegr 3 , Cambridge. 
IiondoQ : Lokoiiak and Co., Paternoster Rov^. 


Price Od. 1603. 

Tntroductory Address .on the Study of Anthro- 

JL POLOGY, delivered before the Amhropol^^cal Society of London, P.^bruaiy 
24th, 1803. By James Hunt, Ph.D., F,S.A., F.R.S.L., Foreign Associate c.f the 
Anthropologicol Society of Paris, President of the Anthiopologioal Society- of 
London. 

London : Tbubnea and Go., 60, Paternoster Row, 


Price 6d. 1664.. 

A nnual Address to the Anthropological Society 

Jx OF LONDON, Jan. Cih, 1804, By JAMES HUNT, Ph.D., F.S.A., 
F.E.SX., Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society of Paris, President of 
the Anthropological Society of London. 
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Napier, Charles OUley Groom, Esq. Souilnccll Coiiaye, KinyBdoivn^ 
Bristol. 

Nash, D. W., Esq., E.S.A. 21 Bentmclz Street, Mnnehester Square. 
Natusch, E. B. Bernard, Esq. Erith, Kent. 

J Nesbitt, George, Esq. 4 St. Nicholas Buildings, Nexccastle-oyi- Tyne. 
Newmarch, William, Esq., F.L.S. 17 Palace Gardens Terrace, 
NoUing Sill, W. 

Newnham, The Rev. V. H., M. A. 9 Belvedere Terrace, Ttmlridye WjeUs. 
Newton, Henry, Esq. 13 Hood Street, Nctccastle-on-Tyne. 

Newton, Alfred Vincent, Esq. 68 Chancery Lane, E.C. 

Nicholson, Sir Charles, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D., F.G.S. 19 Portland 
Place, W.C. 

Nicholson, John Peede Segtavc Carington, Esq. Castle Home 
Whitflesea, Cambridgeshire. 

Noel, The Hun. Roden. Wdrlies, JFallham Abhey, 

Noldwritt, J. S., Esq. 5 Water Lane, Tower Street, E.C. 

North, Samuel W,, Esq- Yorh. 
f North, George, Esq. 4 Dane's Inn, W.C, 

O’Connor, Colonel L. Smyth, Inspecting Field Officer. Belfast; 

Uixion CUd), Trafalgar Square ; and United Service Club, Pall Mali, 
Ogston, 6. H., Esq. Mincing Lane, E.C. 

O’Sullivan, The Honourable J. L. (of New York), late U.S, Minister 
.to Portugal. 7 Parh Street, C?rost?enor Square. 

Osborne, Major J. W. Willoughby, C.B,, F.G.S, Seliore Residency, 
India. (Care of) Messrs, Grindlay and Co., 66 Parliament Street. 
Owen, Robert Briscoe, Esq., M.I)., F.L.S, Haulfre, Bcminxarh. 
Owen, H. Bumard, Esq., F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 29 Gower Street, 
Bedford Square, W.C. 

Owen, Captain Samuel R. John, P.H. Asst. King’s College, London. 
113a Strand. 


Packman, J. D. V., Esq., F.L.S. 14 Burlington Street, Bath. 

J Palmer, S., Esq., M.D., F.S.A. London Road, Newbury. 

Paris, Matthew, Esq. Admiralty, Somerset House. 

Parker, J. W., Esq. Warren Comer House, near Famham. 

Parnell, John, Lsq. Upper Clapton, S, . 

Parry, Dashwood G., Esq. Hope, near Wrexham. 

Parsons, A. W., Esq., B.A. 2 Monijwlier Road, Pcchham. 

Partridge, T. E.,.Esq. Hillesley, near Wollon'Under^Bdye. 

J Peacock, Edward, Esq., F.S.A. Bottesford Manor, Lincolnshire. 
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Peacock, Thomas Bevill, Esq., M.D. 20 Finsbury Oirsus, E.C. 
Peisor, John, Esq. Barnsfisld House, Oxford Street, Manchester. 
JPengelly, William, Esq., F.K.S., F.G.S. Lamorna, Torquay. 

Perrin, John Beswick, Esq. Ir,y House, Abram, near Wiyan. 

Perr}% GeraM, Esq., H.M. Consul. French Guiana. 

Perry, The Rev. S. G. F. Tallinyton Parsonage, near Bury, Lancashire 
Petherick, Horace W., Esq. 2 Benmaric Villas, Wadron End Road, 
Oroydon, S. 

Piosse, G. W. Septimus, Esq., Ph.D., F.C.S. Chiswick, W. 

I *[[ Pike, Luke Owen, Esq., M.A. 25 Carlton Villas, Maida Vale, W. 
Pinkerton, W., Esq., F.S.A. Hounslow, W. 

Plummer, Charles. 21 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

Prigg, Henry, Esq., jun. Bury St. Edmunds. 

J ^ Pritchard, William T., Esq. Spring Hill, Birmingham. 

Radcliffe, John, Esq. Oldham. 

Rae, James, Esq. 32 Phillinwre Gardens, Kensington, W. 

Ramsay, A., jun.. Esq. 45 Norland Square, Notting Hill, W. 
Rankin, G. C,, Esq. Conservative Club, S.W. 

Ratcliff, Charles, Esq., F.L.S.,_ F.S.A., F.G.S., F.B.S. The 
Wyddringions, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Reade, Charles, Esq. 6 Boltem Row, Mayfair. 
t*[[Reade, William Winwood, Esq., F.R.G.S., Corr. Mem. Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris. Conseivaiive Club, S.W. 
f *ii Reddio, James, Esq. The Admiralty, Somerset House,'W,C.’, and 
Bridge House, Hammersmith, W. 

Renshaw, Charles J., Esq., M.D. Ashton-on-Merseg, Manchester. 
Ricardo, M., Esq. Brighton. 

Richards, Franklin, Esq. 12 Addison Crescent, Kensington, W. 
Richards, Colonel. Wyndham Club, St, James’s. 

Richardson, Charles, Esq. Ahnondsbury, Bristol. 

Riddell, H. B., Esq. The Palace, Maidstone. 
jf Roberts, George E., Esq., F.G.S., Foreign Associate of the 
Anthropological Society of Paris. HoNonaKT Secreiaky. 
Geological Society, Somerset House, W.C.; 7 Caversham Road, 
N. W. ; and 5 Bull Ring, Kidderminster. 

Roberts, Rev. J., Chaplain Scots Greys. Aldershot, 

Robertson, Alexander, Esq. Chantrey Park, Shefield. 

Robertson, Charles Nice, Esq. 5 Shtftesbury Road, Hammersmith, 
Robertson, D. B., Esq., H.M. Consul, Canton. Canton. (Care of 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., Gornhill,') 

* Robinson, William, Esq. Caldecot House, Clapham Park, S. 

Rook, James, Esq., jun. St. Leonard’ s-on- Sea. 

Rogers, Alfred S., Esq., L.D.S. St. John’s Street, Manchester. 
j- Rolph, George Frederick, Esq., M.A.C.R. War Office, Pall Mall, 
S.W. ; and 10 Leinster Square, Bayswater. 
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Smith, T. J., Esq., E.G.S., F.C.S. JTnssle, near Hull. 

Smith, W., Esq. G Stocisjmrt Road, Manchester, 

Smith, W. G., Esq. 12 North Grove West, Mildmay Varh, N. 

Smith, Wm. Nugont, Esq. Ajislcy Lodge, Wellington Road, Brighton. 
Smyth, John, Esq., jun. Milltown, Ranhridgc. 

Snell, George Blagrove, Esq. 24 Lower Calfhorpe Street, Gray’s 
Inn Road, W.C. 

Solly, Samuel, Esq., F.R.C.S. 6 Savile Row, W. 

Southesk, The Right Honourable the Earl of, F.R.S. Kinnmrd 
Vastle, Brechin, N.B. 

Spark, H. IC., Esq. Colliery Office, Darlington. 

Spencer, IV. H., Esq. High Wycomhe, Bucks. 

Spencer, Peter, Esq. Pendleton Alum Works, Ncioton Heath, 
Manchester. 

I Spooner, The Rev. Edward, D.D., LL.D., Ph.D., M.R.H.S.L., etc. 

The Parsonage, Brechin, N.B. 

Spry, Francis R., Esq., F.G.S. Ashford, Hornsey, N. 

:JStanbridgc, AV. E., Esq. IVomhat, Victoria, Australia, 

^'Stanley, The Right Honourable the Lord, M.P., F.R.S. 23 S. 
James’s Square, S.AV. 

Stanley, The Hon. John, Liout.-Col. Guards’ Oluh, Pall Mall. 
Stenning, Cliarlos, Esq. 4 Westbourne Park Place, Bayswaier, W. 
Stevenson, John, Esq. 4 Brougham Street, JSdinhurgh. 

Stirrup, Mark, Esq. 3 Tl^ithington Terrace, Moss-side, Manchester. 
Stone, Alderman D. H. 33 Poultry, E.C. 

Stone, Robert Sidney, Esq. (Care of S. F. Green, Esq., F.A.S.L.) 

Montague House, Ellham, Kent. 

Strachan, Jolin, Esq. 1 Arondalc Place, Glasgow. 

Sturman, Edward, Esq. Camden House, Sydenham Park. 
Swiirbourne, A., Esq. 3G Wilton Crescent, W. 

Sydenham, D., Esq. 104 Edgicare Road, AV. 

Tate, A. Norman, Esq. Ramsey, Isle of Man. 

Tate, G. R., Esq., M.D., Royal Artillery. Aldershot, 

Taylor, AA''., Esq. High Garrett, Rocking, Essex. 

Taylor, AV. E., Esq. Millfeld House, Enfcld, near Accrington. 
Tenison, E. T. Ryan, Esq., M.D. 9 Keith Terrace, Shepherd’s Bush, AV. 
Thin, Robert, Esq. 13 Hill Place, Edinburgh. 

’“Thompson, F., Esq. South Parade, Wakefield. 

Thompson, Joseph, Esq. Beech Grove, Bowdon, near Manchester, 
Thurnam, John, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., F.E.S. Devizes. 

Tinsley, E., Esq. Catherine Street, Strand. 

Travers, S. Smith, Esq. Sioithin’s Lane, E.C. 

I Ir.avers, AVilliam, Esq., F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Charing Cross 
Hospital, AV.C. ■ " 



Trcvelynii, Arthur, K-'i-, .i.l*. Ti 'r.i '• . T^r.^ \ .V.// 

Trevor, Lieut. Ivlr.ar^i Ar-lr^ v. 71 1',. I.:'-"'. /’ ' ‘ ^ /-. ‘ , 

Tr'nbncr, Nicol:;'-, K-'j. * /; j-. i^.C. 

Tupper, Captain Arthur C., iVS A. 7." 77 ^ V\ 

Tuckftt, Charlo*;, Kfq., ju.T. //.—‘V''. Mu-nr.:i, V.',C. 

Tylor, Etl^^a^d IJurnc-t, E‘-rj., I'.K.O.S. ZiVuu, UWii -ji S^r. u 

■jVatix, William Sandy.^- Wri*»lit, 7'^q., M-A.. I'.S.A., 17 U Hon. StT, 
K.S.L., Pres. Xumismatk of London. /7r:V‘‘.v 

W.C. 

Vernon, George Venable?, I'.R.A.S., M.P.M.S , Mem Mf'!. 

Scot., Mem. de la Societe ^Ictcorologique <Ic la Trance. Old Trtij'-^ 
fortif jl/rtMc/<f?/rr. 

^WnliC, Charles Stanilniid, Esq. IG Oxford Hond. Kilhom, N.W. 
'Walker, ISdmund, Esq. P Carendhh Hoadi X.'W. 

7Vallccr, llobcrt, Esq. 42 Carnnrvon Street^ Clrrmow, 

AValker, Uoltcrt Bruce Kapoleon. E'^q., T.R.G.S., Cor. Mem. 55 S. 

10 ^filhornr Orovc IVc^t, Bromptoii. 

Mhalsli, Sir Jolm Benn, Bart., M.P. 2S Bcrlrlcu Somirc, W. ; and 
6V/r//0K Chth, Pall J/a//, S.W. 

Walton, J. \V., Ksq. 21n Sat'ih Ron'^ W, 

MLalton, H, C., Esq. 21 b Savtle RotOf W. 

7Valton, Kion^i G., Esq. 21 b Savile RoiVt Vf. 

Warden, J. William, Esq. IParwicl: CoitagCf ParU 77//'7'?c X.7V. 

M^iirwick, Richard Archer, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.P. o Hill Rhft^ 
Richmond^ SAV. 

M’nshbourn, Buchanan, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.P., F.S.S. Enii Gate 
//oMSc, GlouccUcr. 

Wntcrficld, 0- F., Esq. Temph furore, Eatt Shttn, S.W. 

W.atson, Samuel, Esq., F.E.S. 12 i?or/rcr/c Street^ E.C. 

\Vntls, ,T, King, Esq., F.R.G.S. St, ires, Hants, 

Wesley, William Henry, Esq. 31 Claylamh^ Road, Olapham Rond^ S.*, 
'Wc.'Jtropp, Hoddor M., Esq. Roohhiirst, Honhtoirn, Corh. 
M’hitc'hcad, J. B., Esq. Oaldnj House, Ratv/cusfall, near S\faticltcstrr, 
AVhitclicad, Peter 0., Esq. HoNy House, Rawtcnatnll. 

*\Vhitchoad, Thomas K., Esq. Holly Mount, RnxetenstaU. 

AVhitfcld, Henry, Esq., M.R.C.S. Ashford, Kent, 

Wickes, Henry M’illiam, E?q. Pirfield, Bromhy, Kent, 

Wickc!, Thomas Haines, Esq. Pixjicld, Bromley, Kent. 

Williams, Erie, Esq. A>rr/oij House, /irfMsih< 7 /on, W, 

Williams, Thomas, Esq., F.R,S, Swansea. 

Wilson, William, Eso. Royal Exehanye, E.C. 

WiHon, William Kewton, Esq. 144 Hlyh JT«7?/or;i, E.C. 

Windns, Commander, A. T., ll.M. late Indian Navy. 14 St. James's 
Sgxtarc. 

Will, George, Esq,. F.Il.S. 22 iViVicc s Jcrri7[T. Hyde Pari, S.W. 
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Wittich, Prof. von. Kbnigshcrg, Prussia. 

Wollaston, George, Esq. 1 Bamepark Terrace, Teignmouth. 

Woodd, Charles H. L., Esq., F.G.S. Roslyn, ’Hampstead, N.W. 
Wood, F. Henry, Esq. HolUn Hall, near Ripon, Yorkshire. 

Wood, the liev. William Spicer, D.D. The School, Oakham, Rutland. 
Wright, William Cort, Esq. Wltalley Range, Manchester. 


Yonge, Eobort, Esq., F.L.S., Hon. Mem. York Phil. Soc. Grey- 
stones, Sheffield. 


HONOEAEY FELLOWS. 

Agassiz, M. Louis, Professor of Zoology at Yale College, Cambridge, 
Mass., U.S., For. Mem. G.S. Cambridge, Massachxisets, U.S. 

Boudin, M., Medecin en Chef de I’PIopital Militaire St. Martin. 
210 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 

^ Broea, M. Paul, Sfecr^taire-genferal a la Societe d’Anthropologie de 
Paris. 1 Rue des Saintspires, Paris. 

Baer, Von, M. Carl Ernst, Foreign Associate of the Anthropological 
Society of Paris. St. Petersburg. 

Boucher de Creveooeur de Perthes, M., Honorary Fellow of the 
Anthropological Society of Paris, Foreign Correspondent of the 
Geological Society of London. Abbeville. 

^Carus, Professor C. G., Comes Palatinus, President of the Imperial 
L. C. Academia Naturae Curiosorum, Dresden. 

Crawfurd, John, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President of the Ethnological 
Society of London, F.E.G.S., etc. Atheneeum Club. 

Dareste, M. Camille, Secretaire de la Societb d’Anthropologie de 
Paris. Rue de I’Abbaye, Paris. 

•Darwin, Charles, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S. Down, 
Bromley, Kent. 

Echhard, M., Professor of Physiology at the University of Giessen. 
Giessen. 

Kingsley, The Rev. Charles, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., Rector of 
Eversley, Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Eversley, near 'Winchfield, Hants. 

Lartet, M. Edouard, For. Member G.S. 15 Rue Bacbpide, Paris. 

Lawrence, Wm., Esq., F.R.S., F.R.C.S. 18, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

Lucae, Dr. J. C. S. Frankfort. 

Lyell, Sir Charles, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., V.P.G.S., Eq. Ord. 
Boruss. “pour le merite,” Hon.M.R.S.Ed., F.S.L., President 
of the British Association for the Advancement of ‘Science. 
63’ Harley Street, W. 

.Meigs, Dr J. Aitken, Foreign Associate of the Anthronological 
Society of Paris. Philadelphia. 
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Milnc^Edivards, Dr. Hcnrj*, Slcmber of the Institute. For, Mem. 
B.S., For. Mem. G.S., Professor of Natural Historj-, Jardirj dcs 
Plantes. Paris. 

Nott, Dr. J. C„ Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Socictj* of 
Paris. Jlfohiie (Alabamaf C.S.A.J 

Owen, Richard, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.C.S.E., F.K.S.. F.G.S., 
F.L.S,, Hon. JI.R.S.Ed., Hon. F-R. College of Surgeons of Ireland, 
Eq. Old. Boruss. ^'pour le meriteV* Foreign Associate of the 
Anthropological Socictj' of Paris, Cher. Leg. Hon. Institnl 
(Imp. Acad. Sci.) Paris, Director of the Natural History 'Depart- 
ment, British Museum. Pri/ish Museu7n / a7id Sheen Lodge, 
Richmond Pari:, S.W. 

Pniner-Bc)', M., President de la Socictc d* Anthropologic dc Paris. 
28, Place St, Victor, Paris, 

QpUatrefages, M, Alphonse do. Professor of ‘Anthropology in the 
Museum of Natural History, Paris, Pue Gcoffroy St. Hilaire, Paris. 

Renan, M., Memhrc Honoraire de la Society d’ Anthropologic. 53 
Rve Madame, Paris. 

Van der Hoeven, Professor. Leyden. 

Vogt, Professor Carl, Professor of Natural History. Genera. 

^yright, Tliomas, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Hon, F.R.S.L., Corr. Mem. of 
the Imperial Academy of Paris, Honorary Secretary of the Ethno- 
logical Society of London. 14 Sydney Street, Bromjdott, S.W. 


COEEESPONDING MEMBEES. 

Briicke, Dr. Vienna. 

Buckner, Dr. Ludwig. Darmstadt. 

^Burgholzkausen, Connt A. F. MiirsckaB von, For. Corr. O.S., Cham- 
bcllain de I’Empeiem. WoUzeil, Vienna. 

Burmeister, Hermann. Buenos AjTes. 

Busekmann, Professor. Berlin. 

Castelnau, M. dc. Paris. 

Dally, Dr. E. Paris. - 

Desnoyers, M. Jules, For. Corr. G.S. Paris. 

Dom, General Bernard. St. Petersburg. 

D’Omalius d’Halloy, Professor, For. Mem. G.S. Brussels. 
Duhousset, M. le Commandant. (French Army in the) Atlas 
Gervais, M. Dr., For. Corr. G.S. Montpellier. 

Giglioli, Professor, .’’avia. 

Gosse, M. A. L. (pere). Geneva. 

Gosse, M. H. J. Geneva. 

His. Prof. Basle. 

Hochstetter, Professor von. Vienna. 
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Hyill, I’tofcssor, Vienna. 

Ivaiip, Prnfop.soi', Dr., ]‘'or. Corr. G.S. DiivmBladt. 

Lcndcarl, ^I. Giessen. 

Martin-Magron, M. 20 line JInilame, Piiris. 

Jinicsclioll, Prof. Turin, 
iilorlot, M., For. Corr. G.S. Berne. 

Ficohicci, Prof. Xaplca. 

Pictet, Prof. ]■’. G., For. Corr. G.S. Geneva. 

Pmiclicl, George M. lloncn. 

Baitnomly, Professor. Lima, 
llciclicrl, JI. 

Biclcaril, Jl.ijor ]'’rancin Ignacio, F.G.S., F’.C.S. Argentine llepnlilic. 

2t.v Hanover Square. 

Uiilitnoyrr, I’rofessor. Basic. 

Sclicrri r, Dr. Carl von. Vienna. 

Selil.tgintwtil, Hermann ilc. Paris. 

Steinli.uier, Herr (.'arl. Copenliagcn. 

Stefiistrup, Professor, Dr., For. Corr. O..S. Copenhagen. 

Tlioin«(.n, IjC Chevalier. Cojienhagen. 

Uhile, C. W. Herr. Berlin. 

Vil)r.ajc, Marqtiis de, I'or. Corr. O.S. Ahbcvillc and Paris. 

Weirher, Dr. 11., Professor. Halle. 

Wilson, l’i(ife'S(ir Daniel. Toronto. 

Wor.satie, I’rofe.ssor. ttopenlnigen. 


I.OCAI. .SECJ^ETAinES (GIHiAT BRITAIN). 


]!i:i'ri)i!l'.sini;r iwi /'■Tmr.n..Rcv.W.Monl:, JI.A., F.S.A., F.H.A.S. 

)ii:i;Ksiii!;!; Vi‘r’.tirv .1. P.ahncr, Ksq., M.B., F.A.S.L. 

('iii:'nii:i; Craig Gilison, IFij., AI.D. 

l>i;v(i:.siiii'.i; Tor-iuny W. Pcngclly, Ksq., F.Il.S., F.G.-'t., 

F.A.S.b., Ijainorna, nr. Torquay. 

I}oi!.snT.sniiti; ISr.i'lfaril AIMs, Professor Buckman, F.h.S., I'.G.S. 

near Sherlornf. 

Po'ilf Frederick Traver.s, Fsq. 

iruiY/.eui Charlc.s Groves, Fsq. 

rU'iiTi.vu .V/fi(:A'o)’.-<>M-7V«...l>r. Fnrquhar.son. 

lii-oLcnfTiaisniu!: ...(/loitcesUr .1. L. Lucy, ICsrj., F.G.S. 

J’cmlnet, near Rev. W. S. Symond.s, F.G.S. 
Tfi''ler^iury. 

ll.wr.siiijii: IJe of Jl'iijAt Hyde Pullen, Esq. 

Kit.'t Chatham Rev. II. F. Rivers, M.A., Luton 

nenr Chntli.ani. 
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, V 6 . HdBby, Esq., Ciosby Green 
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D»^d Morris, Esq., E-S-A-. 

1. TTan F.S.A., 

. BdwAtd /®^.Sjie 8 fotdllIanor. 

LiKCOisfiTiiRB (NoMb) ff.G.B., Sactawy^ 
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n .V T?8 (i M.E., 13 College 

.Brice Smyth, Esq., i*i- > 

^_.f=ii=nT of Geology, 


•w Kins. Bsq. 



LOCAL SECRETAEIES (ABROAD). 


Afkica (West Coast) Du Chaillu, M.Paul Bclloni, F.A.S.L 

(care of 129 Mount Street, W.) 

Aloekia Thomas Callaway, 1H.R.C.S. (Exam.) 

1844, F.R.C.S. (Exam.) 1847, 
Mem. Fao. Med. Algeria (Exam.) 
1862, Mem. Med.-Chir.Soc. Iiond. 
Maison Limozin, Place Besson, 
Algiers. Care of Montague 
Gossett, Esq.,4 Coleman St., City. 

Akgentine Repuelio. i?!Mnos Ayret ...Pacundo Carulla, Esq., F.A.S.L. 


Austuia 

. Vienna 

...M. Franciscua Miklosich. 


Uungary 

...Dr. Julius Schvarez, F.G.S., F.A.S.L., 


Member of the Hungarian Acad. 
Sciences. Stuhlweissenburg. 


Prague 

...Br, Anton Fritsch, Director of the 
National Museum of Bohemia. 

Belgium 

•Brussels 

...M. Octave Delcpierre. 

John JoneSj Esc[. 


Zieffe 

....M. Do Kobinck. 


Namur 

....M. Alfred Becquet. 

Borneo 

SarAviali 

....Edward Price Houghton, Esq., M.D., 
M.B.O.S. 

Bnirisu Oolemeia 


....Captain Edward Siamp. 

Canaea 

• Montreal 

....George E. Fenwick, Esq., M.D. 


Labrador 

....The Rev. C. Linder. 


Toronto 

... .Professor Hincks. 

China 


William Lockhart, Esq., M.R.O.S. 

A. G. Cross, Esq., M.R.C.S. 

Ecuador 


J. Spotswood Wilson, F.B.G.S. 

Eqipt 

..Alexandria 

....J, Stafford Allen, Esq. 


Cairo 

....Dr. Theodor Bilbarz. 

France 

• •Ports 

....Prof. M. Giraldbs, Prof, do M6d. h 
I’Hdpital des Enfans Trour£cs. 


Nice 

....Dr. Edwin Lee. 

Hesse 

...,Dr. Plimhus. 

Java 

..Batjvia 

...,Dr. Wienecke. 


Cocoa Islands .. 

....J. G. C. Boss, Esq. 

Madras 


J. M. C. Mills, Esq. 

Natal 


The Rev. H. Callaway, M.A. 

Kew Zealand 


Captain A. H. Russell, F.A.S.L. 

Nicaragua 


Commander Bedford Pirn, R.IT. 

OUDE 


G. Jasper Nicholls, Esq. (H.M. In- 
dian Civil Service). Troken- 
niug House, St. Oolumb, Cornw. 

PilUSSTA 



Queensland 


George T. Hine, Esq. 

George W. Brown, Esq.- 
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